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CHAPTER  XVL 

BEMABKS  OK   THE  *  HI8T0BY  OF   THB    PENIN8ULAB  WAB,* 

The  merit  of  the  'History  of  the  Peninsular  War'  is  best 
proved  by  the  fact  of  its  steady  growth  in  popularity  and 
fame ;  for  seldom  has  a  book  been  commenced  with  less 
immediate  promise  of  circulation  and  favour.  Even  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  had  proved  the  incon- 
testable ability  of  the  writer,  the  book  had  to  fight  its  way 
to  public  favour  against  the  prejudices  which  its  peculiar 
political  opinions  created.  The  spirit  of  the  work  was 
directly  offensive  to  the  opinions  of  those  times. 

''It  affected*  Englishmen,  because  it  assailed  the  still 
dominant  policy  of  Toryism,  and  conceded  infinitely  more 
credit  to  Napoleon,  to  his  system,  and  to  the  French 
anny^  than  the  still  rabid  anti-Gallic  feelings  of  the  country 
could  pardon.  It  offended  Spaniards,  for  it  brushed  away 
the  brag  of  the  nation,  and  reduced  the  enthusiasm  and 
efforts  of  the  patriot  armies  to  dimensions  more  consistent 
with  hcL  Frenchmen  it  might  possibly  conciliate,  for  it 
recorded  their  military  merits  with  a  chivalrous  apprecia- 

*•  Times,*  Feb.  14. 1S60. 
VOL.  n.  B 
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tion  to  which  they  were  wholly  unused  in  English  writers ; 
but  to  no  other  sympathies  did  it  seem  addressed.  These 
opinions  brought  down  on  the  author  a  perfect  storm  of 
obloquy.  Among  other  imputations,  he,  the  grandson 
of  a  duke  and  the  great-great-grandson  of  a  king,  found 
himself  charged  with  a  malignant  hostility  to  aristocratic 
birth, — an  attack  which  he  quietly  repelled  by  observing 
that  he  was  at  least  as  nobly  connected  as  the  people  he 
was  accused  of  decrying. 

"But,  however  the  author  might  be  infected  with 
political  heresy,  his  characteristic  dedication  of  the  work 
to  the  Duke,  and  the  genuine  sentiments  with  which  its 
every  page  was  underlaid,  soon  proved  that  its  real  and 
sole  object  was  to  erect  a  fitting  monument  of  British 
glory  achieved  by  British  arms ;  and  as  the  development 
of  the  History  showed  it  gradually  and  triumphantly 
attained,  the  angry  clamours  of.  the  Strangfords,  the 
Beresfords,  and  the  Percevals  were  left  to  die  unheeded 
away.  Against  the  current  of  popular  and  political 
prejudice,  the  work  forced  its  way  by  its  intrinsic  fasci- 
nations to  the  summit  of  public  favour;  and  though  the 
ground  had  been  occupied  by  favourite  and  attractive 
writers,  the  supremacy  of  Napier's  History  soon  became 
incontestable.  The  truth  is,  besides  the  genuine  nation* 
ahty  of  its  object  and  its  tone,  there  was  a  dignity  in  the 
treatment,  and  a  living  verity  in  the  descriptions,  which 
led  the  mind  unresistingly  captive.  Never  before  had 
such  scenes  been  portrayed  with  such  wonderful  colouring.' 
As  event  after  event  was  unfolded  in  the  panorama,  not  only 
the  divisions  and  the  brigades,  but  the  very  regiments  and 
regimental  oflSeers  of  the  Peninsular  army,  became  fami- 
liarized to  the  public  eye.  Marches,  combats,  and  battles 
came  out  upon  the  canvas  with  the  fidelity  of  photographs ; 
while  the  touches  by  which  the  eflTect  was  produced  be- 
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spoke,  not  the  ingenuities  of  historic  art,  but  the  inyolun- 
tary  suggestions  of  actual  memory.  The  shrillness  of 
Craufurd's  scream  at  Busaco,  as  he  ordered  the  Light 
Division  to  charge,  was  probably  ringing  in  the  author's 
ears  as  he  wrote ;  and  the  whole  scene  upon  the  Coa,  with 
the  little  drummer-boy  beating  the  charge,  the  French 
ofiScer,  *  in  a  splendid  uniform,'  leapiug  on  the  bridge,  and 
the  surgeon  tending  the  wounded  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
must  have  risen  before  his  eyes  as  he  drew  it.  For  the 
sake  of  painting  like  this,  for  the  sake  of  an  eloquence 
unknown  before,  and  devoted  unreservedly  to  the  recom- 
pense of  British  valour,  people  readily  forgave  the  pre- 
possessions or  deficiencies  of  the  work.  If  its  spirit  was 
haughty,  it  was  also  so  national  and  so  public  that  the 
very  haughtiness  was  becoming ;  if  its  style  trenched 
upon  bombast,  such  loftiness  of  language  did  but  cor- 
respond with  the  grandeur  and  heroism  of  the  deeds 
described ;  and  when  the  magnificence  of  its  diction  cul- 
minated into  sublimity  in  the  stories  of  Albuera  and 
Badajoz,  every  reader  felt  that  the  theme  and  treatment 
were  consistent  with  each  other." 

By  the  completion  of  this  work  Colonel  Napier's  fame 
as  an  author  was  completely  established.  The  style  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  as  nearly  perfect,  regard  being 
had  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  any  writing  could  be. 
"  There  is  certainly  no  great  quality  in  which  it  is  deficient ; 
it  has  ease,  animation,  brevity,  correctness,  and  vigour,  and 
these,  taken  together,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
historical  writer  of  English,  except  Raleigh  and  Hallam."* 

Its  historic  accuracy  as  to  facts  was  only  established  the 
more  firmly  by  the  inevitable  attacks  of  men  who,  having 
been  actors  in  the  scenes  described,  found  the  parts  they 
had  played  unnoticed,  or  thought  them  undervalued. 

*  John  Stiilixig,  in '  Athenffium.* 
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The  only  important  criticism  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  time  is  that,  owing  to  the  author's  partiality  for 
Napoleon,  he  both  laid  out  of  sight  the  detestable  cri- 
minality of  his  first  aggression  on  Spain ;  and,  still  more, 
that  he  undervalued  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards, 
and,  dealt  out  very  harsh  judgment  upon  them.  This 
opinion  found  so  many  supporters  that  Colonel  Napier's 
biographer  will  here  endeavour  to  show  by  a  few  extracts 
that  these  charges  have  no  sound  foundation.  But  before 
proceeding  to  do  so  it  may  be  well  to  ask  if  the  supporters 
of  those  charges  were  not  themselves  in  the  position  of 
jurymen  who  come  to  try  a  cause  with  a  strong  prejudice 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit ;  and  whether, 
while  condemning  the  historian  for  unfair  bias  in  favour  of 
the  French  and  against  the  Spaniards,  their  own  judgment 
was  exempt  from  strong  national  anti-Gallic  prejudices,  and 
unwarped  by  the  romantic  interest  with  which  the  general 
rising  of  the  Spanish  nation  and  the  holiness  of  their  cause 
invested  the  efforts  of  the  patriots. 

First,  as  to  the  charge  that  the  author  glossed  over  the 
criminality  of  Napoleon's  aggression.  In  the  very  first 
chapter  of  his  work  are  found  the  following  paragraphs. 

"Hence  the  craving  of  his  (Napoleon's)  military  and 
political  system,  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  a  Bourbon 
dynasty,  and  still  more,  the  temptation  offered  by  a 
miraculous  folly  outrunning  even  his  desires,  urged  him 
to  a  deed  which  well  accepted  would  have  proved  benefi- 
cial to  the  people,  but  enforced  contrary  to  their  wishes 
was  unhallowed  by  justice  or  benevolence.  In  an  evil 
hour  for  his  own  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  others 
he  commenced  the  fatal  project.  Founded  in  violence, 
attended  with  fraud,  it  spread  desolation  through  the 
Peninsula,  was  calamitous  to  France,  destructive  to  himself; 
and  the  conflict  between  his  hardy  veterans  and  the  vindic- 
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live  race  lie  insulted  was  of  unmitigated  ferocity ;  for  the 
Spaniards  defended  their  just  cause  with  proverbial  here- 
ditary cruelty,  while  the  French  struck  a  terrible  balance 
of  barbarous  actions."    (Vol.  i.  p.  3,  revised  edition.) 

^  A  cause  manifestly  unjust  is  a  heavy  weight  upon  the 
operations  of  a  general ;  it  reconciles  men  to  desertion, 
sanctifies  want  of  zeal,  furnishes  pretexts  for  cowardice, 
renders  hardships  more  irksome,  dangers  more  obnoxious, 
glory  less  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  the  soldier.  The 
invasion  of  Spain,  whatever  its  real  origin,  was  an  act  of 
violence  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
French  were  burdened  with  a  sense  of  its  iniquity,  the 
British  exhilarated  by  a  contrary  sentiment."  (Vol.  i.  p.  5, 
revised  edition.) 

Bead  also  the  concluding  words  of  the  second  chapter. 

"With  a  strange  accent  he  (Joseph)  called  from  the 
midst  of  foreign  bands  upon  a  fierce  and  haughty  race  to 
accept  a  constitution  which  they  did  not  understand,  his 
hope  of  success  resting  on  the  strength  of  his  brother's 
arms,  his  claims  on  the  consent  of  an  imbecile  monarch 
and  the  weakness  of  a  few  pusillanimous  nobles,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  millions  now  arming  to  oppose  him. 
This  was  the  unhallowed  part  of  the  enterprise ;  this  it  was 
that  rendered  his  offered  constitution  odious,  covered  it 
with  a  leprous  skin,  and  drove  the  noble-minded  fax  from 
the  pollution  of  its  touch ! 

**  But  a  dislike  to  the  war  prevailed  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  French  army ;  the  injustice  of  it  was  too  glaring." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  79,  revised  edition.) 

**Hi8  invasion  of  Spain  was  at  first  viewed  with  anxiety, 
rather  than  with  the  hope  of  arresting  it ;  but  when  the 
full  extent  of  the  injustice  became  manifest,  the  public 
mind  was  vehemently  excited  ;  and  when  the  Spanish 
people  rose  against  the  man  feared  by  all,  the  admiration 
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which  energy  and  courage  exact,  even  from  the  base  and 
timid,  became  enthusiastic  in  a  nation  conscious  of  the 
same  quaKties."    (Vol.  i.  p.  85,  revised  edition.) 

Again : — "  This  constancy,  although  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Juntas  and  leading  men, 
hallowed  the  people's  eflforts,  and  the  flagitmcs  violmoe  of 
the  invasion  almost  Jtcstified  their  ferocity"  (Vol.  ii.  p.  13, 
Ist  edition.) 

That  it  cost  the  writer  a  stniggle  to  write  thus  of  the 
man  he  almost  idolized  is  beyond  a  doubt,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  express  reprobation  more  distinctly  or  in 
stronger  language ;  and  having  thus  delivered  his  verdict 
on  the  act  of  wicked  aggression  which  produced  the  war, 
he  proceeded  to  describe  the  struggle  itself  irrespectively 
of  its  origin,  proclaiming  however,  in  the  second  extract 
above  given,  that  the  arm  of  the  invader  must  be  weighted 
tliroughout  its  whole  duration  by  a  sense  of  the  iniquity  of 
his  cause,  while  that  of  his  opponent  would  be  nerved  by  a 
contrary  sentiment ;  and  it  is  manifestly  unreasonable  and 
unjust  to  blame  the  author  for  not  returning  again  and 
again  during  his  narrative  of  the  war  to  the  consideration 
of  its  origin  which  he  had  dismissed. 

Turning  now  to  the  charge  that  the  author  undervalued 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  showed  a  strong 
bias  against  them,  the  following  extracts,  out  of  many 
others  of  a  similar  tendency,  are  taken  from  the  History. 

"There  is  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  people  so 
attractive  [as  the  Spaniards]  in  the  friendly  intercourse  of 
society.  Their  majestic  language,  fine  persons,  and  be- 
coming dress,  their  lively  imaginations,  the  inexpressible 
beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  air  of  romance  which  they 
throw  over  every  action  and  infuse  into  every  feeling,  all 
combine  to  delude  the  senses  and  to  impose  upon  the 
judgment.     As  companions  they  are  incomparably  the 
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moet  agreeable  of  mankind,  but  danger  and  di^p^int- 
ment  attend  the  man  who^  confiding  in  their  promises  and 
energy^  yentni^  upon  a  difficult  enterprise."*  (Vol.  i. 
p.  43.) 

"  The  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  notoriously  ardent^ 
subtle,  and  vigorous."     (i.  42.) 

In  another  place  the  author  speaks  of  "  that  suscepti- 
bility to  grand  sentiments  which  distinguishes  the  Spanish 
peasants.  Although  little  remarkable  for  hardihood  in 
the  field,  their  Moorish  blood  is  attested  by  their  fortitude ; 
men  and  women  alike,  they  endure  calamity  with  a  singular 
and  unostentatious  courage.  In  this  they  are  truly  admir- 
able."    (iiL  20.) 

"In  bearing  such  privations  (hunger,  &c.)  the  Penin- 
sular race  is  unrivalled."     (iv«  63.) 

*'The  Spaniards^  with  whom  the  sentiment  of  honour 
is  very  strong,  when  not  stifled  by  the  violence  of  their 
passions."    (v.  185.) 

So  much  for  general  attributes. 

In  extenuation  of  their  shortcomings : — 

*' Constituted  as  modem  states  are,  with  systems  ill 
adapted  to  nourish  intense  feelings  of  patriotism,  it  would 
have  been  miraculous  if  real  ffrandeur  had  been  displayed  by 
a  nation  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  debased  by  civU  and 
religious  despotism.  The  Spanish  character  in  relation  to 
public  affidrs  is  marked  by  inordioate  pride  and  arrogance. 
Dilatory,  improvident,  singly  and  in  mass,  they  cherish  an 
absurd  confidence  that  everything  suggested  by  their  heated 
imaginations  is  practicable;  they  see  no  difficulties,  and 
the  obstacles  encountered  are  attributed  to  treachery; 
hence  the  sudden  murder  of  so  many  virtuous  men  in  this 
commotion.  Kind  and  warm  in  his  attachments,  savage 
in  his  enmity,  the  Spaniard  is  patient  under  privations, 
*  These  are  taken  from  fhe  first  edition,  which  caUed  forth  the  CTitioisms« 
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firm  in  bodily  suflfering,  prone  to  sudden  anger,  vindictive, 
remembering  insult  longer  than  injury,  bloody  and  cruel 
in  revenge.  With  a  natural  perception  of  what  is  noble, 
his  promise  is  lofty,  but,  as  his  passions  always  overrule  his 
reason,  his  performance  is  mean." 

"When  all  patriotism  is  lost  among  the  upper  classes, 
it  may  still  be  found  among  the  lower ;  in  the  Peninsula  it 
was  not  found,  but  started  into  life  with  a  fervour  and 
energy  that  ennobled  even  the  wild  and  savage  form  in 
which  it  appeared ;  nor  was  it  the  less  admirable  that  it 
burst  forth  attended  by  many  evils;  the  good  feeling 
displayed  was  the  people's  own ;  their  cruelty,  folly,  and 
perverseness  were  the  effects  of  a  long  course  of  mis- 
government.'*    (i.  22.) 

"  Under  such  a  system  the  peasantry  could  not  be 
rendered  energetic  soldiers,  nor  were  they  active  sup- 
porters of  the  cause ;  yet  with  a  wonderful  constancy  they 
endured  for  it  fatigue,  sickness,  nakedness,  and  famine; 
displaying  in  aU  their  actions  and  in  all  their  sentiments  a 
distinct  and  powerful  national  character.  This  constancy, 
although  rendered  nugatory  by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
Juntas  and  leading  men,  hallowed  the  people's  efforts,  and 
the  flagitious  violence  of  the  invasion  almost  justified  their 
ferocity."     (ii.  13.) 

With  reference  to  the  demeanour  of  the  Spaniards 
during  the  struggle : — 

"  In  Catalonia,  the  Somatenes  were  bold  and  active  in 
battle,  the  population  of  the  towns  firm,  and  some  of  the 
Juntas  apparently  disinterested.  The  praise  merited  and 
bestowed  upon  the  people  of  Zaragoza  is  just,  yet  Gerona 
more  justly  claims  the  admiration  of  mankind."    (i.  88.) 

At  Gerona — "They  fought  bravely,  they  endured  un- 
heard-of sufferings  with  constancy;  and  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  armistice  offered  by  Augereau  is  as  noble  and 
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affecting  an  instance  of  yirtile  as  any  that  History  has 
recordeA"     (iii.  15.) 

At  Badajoz — ^^  The  soldiers  fought  with  surprising  ardour, 
bat  the  entire  want  of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
generals,  unworthy  to  command  the  braye  men  under 
them,  rained  all/*    (iii.  435.) 

At  Albuera — *^  The  Spaniards  had  been  feeding  on 
horseflesh,  and  were  so  attenuated  by  continual  fatigue 
and  miseiy,  that,  while  enduring  such  heavy  privations,  it 
was  a  great  effort  of  resolution  and  honourable  to  them 
that  they  fought  at  alL"    (iii.  364.) 

^^It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  the  guerilla 
system  was  in  itself  unequal  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
country,  and  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  great  evils, 
that  as  an  auxiliary  it  was  altogether  useless."    (iv.  52.) 

**The  calm  resignation  with  which  these  tenible  suf- 
ferings were  borne  was  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  national 
character ;  not  many  begged,  none  complained  ;  there  was 
no  violence,  no  reproaches,  very  few  thefts.  But  with  this 
patient  endurance  of  calamity,  the  Madrilenos  discovered  a 
4eep  and  unaffected  gratitude  for  kindness  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  oflScers."    (v.  257.) 

'*  The  Madrilenos  have  been  stigmatised  as  a  savage  and 
faithless  people;  the  British  army  foimd  them  patient, 
gentle,  generous,  and  loyal."    (v.  313.) 

"  The  Spaniards,  who  cared  so  little  for  their  own 
officers,  with  that  noble  instinct  which  never  abandons  the 
poor  people  of  any  country,  acknowledged  real  greatness 
without  reference  to  nation."    (vi.  227.) 

Hear  in  conclusion  the  author's  own  defence,  published 
at  page  213  of  the  3rd  volume : — 

**  I  have  been  charged  with  incompetence  to  understand, 
and  most  unjustly  with  a  desire  to  underrate,  the  Spanisli 
resistance;  but  it  is  the  province  of  History  to  record 

b3 
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foolish  as  well  as  glorious  deeds,  that  posterity  may  profit 
from  all ;  and  neither  will  I  mislead  those  who  read  my 
work,  nor  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  my  country's  arms  to 
shallow  declamation  on  ther  unconquerable  spirit  of  inde- 
pendenca  To  expose  the  errors  is  not  to  undervalue  the 
fortitude  of  a  noble  people.  In  their  constancy,  in  the 
unexampled  patience  with  which  they  bore  the  ills  in- 
flicted alike  by  a  ruthless  enemy  and  by  their  own  sordid 
GoYemments,  the  Spaniards  were  truly  noble ;  but  shall  I 
say  that  they  were  victorious  in  their  battles  or  faithful  in 
their  compacts  ;  that  they  treated  their  prisoners  with 
humanity;  that  their  Juntas  were  honest  or  wise,  their 
generals  skilful,  their  soldiers  firm?  1  speak  but  the 
bare  truth  when  I  assert  that  they  were  incapable  of 
defending  their  own  cause  I  Every  action,  every  corre* 
spondence,  every  proceeding  of  the  six  years  that  the  war 
lasted,  rises  up  in  support  of  this  fact ;  and  to  assume  that 
an  insurrection  so  conducted  did  or  could  possibly  baffle 
the  prodigious  power  of  Napoleon,  is  an  illusion.  Spain 
baffle  him  I  Her  efforts  were  amongst  the  very  smallest 
causes  of  his  failure.  Portugal  has  far  greater  claims  t^f 
that  glory,  Spain  Aimished  the  opportunity ;  but  it  was 
England,  Austria,  Eussia,  or  rather  fortune,  that  strudv 
down  that  wonderful  man.  The  English,  more  powerful, 
more  rich,  more  profuse,  perhaps  more  brave,  than  the 
ancient  Romans, — the  English,  with  a  fleet,  for  grandeur 
and  real  force,  never  matched ;  with  a  general  equal  to 
any  emergency, — ^fought  as  if  for  their  own  existence. 
The  Austrians  brought  400,000  good  troops  to  arrest  the 
conqueror's  progress;  the  snows  of  Russia  destroyed 
300,000  of  his  best  soldiers;  and  finally,  when  he  had  lost 
half  a  million  of  veterans,  not  one  of  whom  died  on 
Spanish  ground,  Europe  in  one  vast  combination  could 
only  tear  the  Peninsula  from  him  by  tearing  France  along 
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witE  it  What  weakness  then,  what  incredible  delusion,  to 
point  to  Spain,  with  all  Her  follies  and  her  never-ending 
defeats,  as  a  proof  that  a  people  fighting  for  independence 
most  be  victorious  I'' 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  ask 
what  were  his  opinions  as  to  the  aid  he  derived  from 
Spanish  co-operation.    Here  follow  a  few  of  them. 

JExtraets  from  Lord  Wellingtan's  Correspondence,  1809. 

"  I  come  now  to  another  topic,  which  is  one  of  serious 
consideration — ^that  is,  the  frequent,  I  ought  to  say  con- 
stant and  shameful  misbehaviour  of  the  Spanish  troops 
before  the  enemy;  we  in  England  never  hear  of  their 
defeats  and  flights.  In  the  battle  of  Talavera,  in  which 
the  Spanish  army  with  very  trifling  exceptions  was  not 
engaged,  whole  corps  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran  off 
m  my  preserux^  when  they  were  neither  attacked  nor 
threatened  with  an  attack,  but  frightened  I  believe  by 
their  own  fire." 

"  I  have  found,  upon  inquiry  and  from  experience,  the 
instances  of  the  misbehaviour  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  be 
so  numerous,  and  those  of  their  good  behaviour  to  be  so 
few,  that  I  must  conclude  they  are  troops  by  no  means  to 
be  depended  upon. 

^The  Spanish  cavalry  are,  I  believe,  nearly  entirely 
without  discipline;  they  are  in  general  well  clothed,  armed, 
and  accoutred,  and  remarkably  well  mounted  ;  but  I  never 
heard  anybody  pretend  that  in  any  one  instance  they  have 
behaved  as  soldiers  ought  to  do  in  presence  of  an  enemy. 
It  is  said  that  sometimes  the  infantry  behave  well,  though 
I  acknowledge  I  have  never  seen  them  behave  otherwise 
than  iir 

"  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  oflScers  of  the  Spanish 
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army;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  when  a  nation  has 
devoted  itself  to  war,  as  this  nation  has  by  the  measures  it 
has  adopted  in  the  last  two  years,  so  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  any  one  branch  of  the  military  profession  by 
any  individual." 

"  I  cannot  say  they  do  anything  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
with  the  exception  of  running  away  and  assembling  again 
in  a  state  of  nature.'' 

"  The  Spaniards  have  neither  numbers,  efficiency,  disci- 
pline, bravery,  nor  arrangement  to  carry  on  the  contest" 

1810. — "  The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  been  the 
same  throughout  the  war ;  they  have  never  been  equal  to 
the  adoption  of  any  solid  plan,  or  to  the  execution  of  any 
system  of  steady  resistance  to  the  enemy  by  which  their 
situation  might  be  gradually  improved." 

*•  The  Spanish  nation  will  not  sit  down  soberly  and  work 
to  produce  an  effect  at  a  future  period.  Their  courage, 
and  even  their  activity,  is  of  a  passive  nature ;  it  must  be 
forced  upon  them  by  the  necessity  of  their  circumstances, 
and  is  never  a  matter  of  choice  or  foresight" 

**  There  is  neither  subordination  nor  discipline  in  the 
army  either  amongst  officers  or  soldiers;  and  it  is  not 
even  attempted  (as,  indeed,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt) 
to  establish  either.  It  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  cause 
of  the  dastardly  conduct  we  have  so  frequently  mtnessed 
in  Spanish  troops,  and  they  have  become  odious  to  the 
country.  The  peaceable  inhabitants,  much  as  they  detest 
and  suffer  from  the  French,  almost  wish  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Joseph's  government^  to  be  protected  from  outrages 
of  their  own  troops." 

'^  I  am  afraid  the  Spaniards  will  bring  us  all  to  shame 
yet  It  is  scandalous,  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
<.and  having  been  more  than  a  year  in  a  state  of  tranquil- 
lity, and  having  sustained  no  loss  of  importance  since  the 
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battle  of  Ocana,  they  shonld  now  be  depending  for  the 
safety  of  Cadiz — ^the  seat  of  their  government — upon 
having  one  or  two^  more  or  less,  British  regiments ;  and 
ihaty  after  having  been  shut  in  for  ten  months,  they  have 
not  prepared  the  works  necessary  for  their  defence,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  remonstrances  of  General 
Graham  and  the  British  officers  on  the  danger  of  omitting 
them.  The  Cortes  appear  to  suflTer  under  the  national 
disease  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  other  authorities, — ^that 
is,  boasting  of  the  strength  and  poioer  of  the  Spanish  nation 
till  they  are  seriously  convinced  they  are  in  no  dattger,  and 
then  sitting  down  quietly  and  indulging  in  tlie  national 
inddencer 

The  above  extracts  might  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  that  if  any  bias  hostile  to  Spaniards 
existed  in  the  mind  of  Colonel  Napier  it  was  shared  with 
at  least  equal  force  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  the 
torth  is,  no  such  bias  existed ;  and  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  History  one  statement  in  disparagement  of  the 
Spaniards  which  ia  not  borne  out  by  irrefragable  facts. 
By  furnishing  the  opportunity  to  England,  Spain  did 
certainly  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  but  it 
was  in  the  same  sense  only  as  the  boy  who  blows  the 
bellows  contributes  to  the  magnificent  anthem  which  peals 
from  the  orgau.  In  many  instances  the  author  has  been 
remarkably  lenient,  as,  for  example,  in  his  observation 
above  quoted  in  apology  for  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  both  officers  and  men,  at  Albuera,  which 
so  nearly  lost  the  battle.  Also  let  the  moderate  remarks 
in  the  History  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Spanish  troops  at 
Talavera  be  contrasted  with  the  Duke's  strong  expressions 
in  the  above  extracts. 

Again :  with  respect  to  the  barbarities  committed  by  the 
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Spaniards,  the  reetder  is  referred  to  the  opening  of  chapter 
iii.  vol.  i.  for  an  account  of  the  murders  and  massacres 
which  took  place  at  Cadiz,  Seville,  Carthagena,  Grenada, 
Valencia,  Badajoz,  Talavera,  and  Conmna,  &c.,  at  which 
last-named  place  the  able  and  honest  Grovemor  Filan- 
ghieri  was  tossed  aloft  and  transfixed  in  his  fall  on  the 
bayonets  of  the  wild  beasts  who  formed  its  garrison,  and 
left  to  die.  "Oh!  mere  misdirected  energy,"  say  the 
apologists,  ''and  the  certain  deplorable  result  of  centuries 
of  political  and  priestly  oppression."  Be  it  so :  but  this 
misdirected  energy  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  historic  laudation ; 
and  a  nation,  prone  from  ignorance  and  ferocity  to  such 
excesses,  as  the  Spaniards  were  universally,  would  b6 
pronounced  prima  facie  by  any  student  of  history  as 
utterly  incompetent,  without  many  years  of  discipline, 
which  should  elevate  them  from  the  condition  of  moral 
infants  to  the  standard  of  men,  to  organize  and  sustain 
such  a  struggle  as  was  required  to  make  head  against  such 
a  power  as  France. 

As  regards  the  governing  bodies  of  the  nation,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  words  are  too  strong  to  characterize  their 
arrogance,  folly,  cowardice,  treachery,  and  ingratitude  to 
their  deliverers,  the  British  army  and  its  great  com- 
mander. As  instances  of  the  last  vice  may  be  cited  their 
shameful  conduct  with  reference  to  the  British  hospitals 
at  Fuenterabia  and  at  Santander.  At  the  latter  place 
the  authorities,  resolute  to  drive  the  hospitals  from  their 
town,  suddenly,  and  under  the  false  pretext  of  a  contagious 
fever,  placed  all  the  British  hospitals,  with  their  officers 
and  attendants,  in  quarantine.  This  was  in  January,  1813. 
"  Thirty  thousand  men  had  been  wounded  since  June  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  and  the  return  was  to  make  those 
wounded  men  close  prisoners,  and  drive  their  general 
to  the  necessity  of  fixing  his  hospitals  in  England    In 
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chapter  vL,  book  22,  and  chapters  iv.  and  v.,  book  23, 
will  be  found  ample  confirmation  of  these  remarks. 

It  will  there  be  seen  that,  when  preparing  to  enter 
France,  the  Duke  was  provoked  to  tell  the  Council  of 
Regency  that  he  had  been  most  unworthily  treated,  even 
as  a  gentleman,  by  the  Spanish  Government ;  that  he  was 
compelled  to  tender  his  resignation  as  generalissimo  of 
their  armies  in  consequence  of  their  repudiation  of  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  him  by  their  predecessors;  that 
his  resignation  was  actually  accepted,  although  a  new 
Cortes  afterwards  requested  him  to  keep  his  command, 
and  decided  that  the  Kegency  was  to  be  bound  by  its 
predecessor's  acts;  that  when  he  invaded  France  he  did 
so  in  greater  dread  of  the  enemy  at  his  back  than  of  the 
foe  in  his  front;  and  that,  even  while  encamped  on 
French  territory,  he  was  induced  by  the  menacing  action 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  warn  the  English  ministry 
against  the  possible  contingency  of  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
to  propose  seizing  St  Sebastian  as  a  security  for  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  to  England. 

One  of  the  ablest  reviews  of  Napier's  History*  contains 
the  following  passages : — 

**  Now,  it  really  seems  a  little  unreasonable  that  men  of 
skill  and  authority,  overflowing  with  Jomini,  and  science, 
and  literatinre,  with  Hannibal,  and  Frederick,  and  so  forth, 
at  their  fingers'  ends,  should  very  violently  condemn  the 
unfortunate  Spaniards  because  they  had  not  knowledge 
and  discipline  by  instinct." 

"And  again:  when  the  historian  narrates,  with  the 
horror  of  a  chivabous  soldier,  the  cruelties  committed  by 
the  Spaniards  on  the  French,  why  does  he  represent  the 
cnielties  of  the  French  as  mere  pardonable  retaliations 
for  these?" 

*  In  the  '  Athenffitim/  republished  in  Stirling's  *  Essays  and  Tales.* 
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For  the  first  of  thiese  stricstures  there  is  not  the  smallest 
particle  of  foundation  to  be  discovered  in  any  line  of  the 
History.  The  extracts  which  are  above  given  from  it 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  author,  while  stating  the  fact  of 
the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  discipline,  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  the  Spaniards  should  have  had 
those  qualities  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  After  it 
had  continued  three  years,  however,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  Spain,  torn  by  factions,  continued  as  helpless  as  at 
the  beginning,  and  that  neither  shame  for  her  deficiencies 
nor  any  desire  to  amend  them  was  visible ;  it  would  have 
been  to  abdicate  the  functions  of  an  historian  if  the  author 
had  failed  to  mark  with  deserved  reprobation  the  indolence 
and  arrogant  self-confidence  out  of  which  her  incapacity 
arose. 

With  reference  to  the  second  stricture,  let  the  author 
speak  for  himself  in  his  reply  to  a  similar  charge  urged  by 
the  *  Quarterly  Review.' 

^'The  critic  accuses  me  of  an  unnatural  bias,  and  an 
inclination  to  do  injustice  to  the  Spaniards,  because  I  have 
not  made  the  report  of  some  outrages,  committed  by 
Soult's  cavalry,  the  ground  of  a  false  and  infamous  charge 
against  the  whole  French  army  and  French  nation.  Those 
outrages  which  I  did  notice,  and  which  he  admits  himself 
were  vigorously  repressed,  were  committed  by  troops  in  a 
country  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  in  arms,  where  no 
soldier  could  straggle  without  meeting  death  by  torture 
and  mutilation,  and,  finally,  where  the  army  lived  from 
day  to  day  on  what  they  could  take  in  the  country.  I 
shall  now  put  this  sort  of  logic  to  a  severe  test,  and  leave 
the  Reviewer's  patriots  to  settle  the  matter  as  they  can. 
That  is,  I  shall  give  from  Lord  Wellington's  despatches 
through  a  series  of  years,  extracts  touching  the  conduct  of 
British  officers  and  soldiers  in  this  same  Peninsula,  where 
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they  were  dealt  with,  not  as  enemies,  not  mutilated,  tor- 
tared,  assassinated,  but  well  provided  and  kindly  treated." 

Here  follow  twelve  extracts,  extending  over  three  years, 
from  the  Duke's  despatches,  from  which  the  two  sentences 
fdlowing  are  alone  quoted : — 

**  June,  1809.  [To  Lord  CastlereagL]  There  is  not  an 
outrage  of  any  description  which  has  not  been  committed 
on  a  people  who  have  uniformly  received  us  as  friends,  by 
soldiers  who  never  yet  for  one  moment  suffered  the  slightest 
want  or  the  smallest  privation." 

"  May,  1812.  [To  Lord  Liverpool.]  The  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  British  soldiers  have  been  so  enormous,  and 
they  have  produced  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  country  so  injurious  to  the  cause,  and  likely  to  be 
so  injurious  to  the  army  itself^  that  I  request  your  Lord- 
ship's early  attention  to  the  subject." 

Colonel  Napier  then  goes  on  to  say — 

<<  Having  thus  displayed  the  conduct  of  the  British  army, 
as  described  by  its  own  general,  through  a  series  of  years ; 
and  having  also,  from  the  same  authority,  shown  the 
humane  treatment  English  officers  and  soldiers,  when  they 
happened  to  be  made  prisoners,  experienced  from  the 
French,  I  demand  of  any  man  with  a  particle  of  honour, 
truth,  or  conscience  in  his  composition,  whether  these  out- 
rages, perpetrated  by  British  troops  upon  a  friendly  people, 
can  be  suppressed,  and  the  outrages  of  French  soldiers 
against  implacable  enemies  enlarged  upon  with  justice  ? — 
whether  it  is  right  and  decent  to  impute  relentless  ferocity, 
atlocious  villany,  to  the  whole  French  army,  and  stigma- 
tise tbe  whole  French  nation  for  the  excesses  of  some 
bad  soldiers,  prating  at  the  same  time  of  the  virtue  of 
England  and  the  excellent  conduct  of  her  troops ;  and  this 
too  in  the  face  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  testimony  to 
the  kindness  with  which  they  treated  our  men,  and  in  the 
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face  also  of  his  express  declaration  (letter  to  Lord  Wellesley, 
26th  January,  1811)  that  the  majority  of  the  French 
soldiers  were  sober,  well  cUspo9ed,  amenable  to  order ^  and 
in  »me  degree  educated  f  But  what  intolerable  injustice 
it  would  be  to  stigmatise  either  nation  for  military  excesses 
that  are  common  to  all  armies  and  to  all  wars ;  and  when 
I  know  that  the  general  characteristic  of  the  British  and 
French  troops  dike  is  generosity,  bravery,  humanityi 
and  honour." 

The  truth  is,  that  Colonel  Napier,  abhorring  from  his 
soul  every  act  of  cruelty  by  whomsoever  perpetrated,  be- 
held the  turmoil  from  the  phiTosophic  height  and  related 
it  with  the  impartiality  of  the  historian,  while  his  critics 
threw  themselves  into  the  press,  and  regarded  the  various 
incidents  with  the  eyes  of  partisans. 

As  a  sample  of  Spanish  ferocity  towards  their  invaders, 
and  as  a  melancholy  cause  for  the  terrible  balance  of 
barbarous  actions  which  the  French  unhappily  struck,  take 
the  following  extract  from  the  History : — 

^  On  the  line  of  march,  and  in  Andujar,  he  had  terrible 
proofs  of  Spanish  ferocity ;  his  stragglers  had  been  assas- 
sinated, his  hospital  taken ;  sick  men,  medical  attendants, 
couriers,  staff-officers, — in  fine,  all  who  were  too  weak  for 
defence, — had  been  butchered  with  extraordinary  barbarity ; 
four  hundred  had  perished  in  this  miserable  manner  since 
the  fight  at  Alcolea.  The  fate  of  Colonel  Bene  was  hor- 
rible. Employed  on  a  mission  to  Portugal  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  he  was  on  his  return,  travelling 
in  the  ordinary  mode,  without  arms,  attached  to  no  army, 
engaged  in  no  operation  of  war,  yet  he  was  first  cruelly 
mvtUatedy  then  placed  betioeen  deal  planks  and  satoed  m 
two!''  (VoL  L  p.  74,  revised  edition.) 

Few  books  that  have  ever  been  published  afford  so  true 
an  index  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  writer  as  does 
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the  *  History  of  the  Peninsular  War/  Haired  of  craelty, 
love  of  demency,  pity  for  the  oppressed,  righteous  uncom- 
promising hostility  to  tyrants,  chiyabx)us  appreciation  of  an 
enemy,  charity  to  the  poor,  tenderness  to  the  weak,  and  gene- 
ral benevolence  towards  all  mankind  except  the  evil-doers, 
speak  out  from  his  pages  in  ringing  accents.  His  political 
opinions,  notwithstanding  their  unpopularity  in  high  places, 
were  set  forth  with  the  utmost  fearlessness  and  honesty, 
careless  whom  he  might  offend  when  he  was  speaking 
truths,  the  acceptance  of  which  he  believed  essential  to 
the  weUbeing  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  world.  Colonel 
Napier's  radicalism  had  for  its  principal  characteristics  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  and 
a  firm  faith  in  the  glorious  results  to  be  achieved  by  the 
^read  of  education  among  the  millions  and  their  political 
emancipation.  To  raise  the  many,  and  not  to  annihilate 
the  few,  was  its  main  object ;  and  the  foundation  of  his 
political  creed  was  an  undoubting  belief  in  the  capacity  of 
human  nature  for  progressive  improvement  in  liberty  and 
virtue. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  work  will  illustrate  his 
political  opinions ;  they  are  set  forth  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
because  many  of  them  are  such  as  would  be  little  expected 
from  him  by  those  who  may  have  been  accustomed  to 
confound  him  with  the  great  mass  of  niiscalled  Badicals  or 
liberals. 

Evils  of  Aristocracy. 

**  Napoleon's  troops  fought  in  bright  fields,  where  every 
helmet  caught  some  beams  of  glory ;  but  the  British  soldier 
conquered  under  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy ;  no  honours 
awaited  his  daring,  no  despatch  gave  his  name  to  the 
applause  of  his  countrymen ;  his  life  of  danger  and  hard- 
ship was  uncheered  by  hope,  his  death  unnoticed." 
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"  In  Spain,  in  1813,  Wellington  was  inimical  to  the 
constitution,  because  it  admitted  a  free  press,  and  refused 
to  property  any  political  influence  beyond  what  naturally 
belonged  to  it — that  is,  it  refused  to  heap  undue  honours, 
privileges,  and  power  upon  those  who  already  possessed 
all  the  luxury  and  happiness  that  riches  can  bestow;  it 
refused  to  admit  the  principle  that  those  who  have  much 
should  have  more;  that  the  indolence,  corruption,  and 
insolence,  naturally  attendant  upon  wealth,  should  be  sup- 
poirted  and  increased  by  irresponsible  power;  that  those 
who  laboured  and  produced  all  things  should  enjoy  nothing ; 
that  the  rich  should  be  tyrants  and  the  poor  slaves.  But 
these  essential  principles  of  aristocratic  government  have 
never  yet  been,  and  never  will  be,  quietly  received  and 
submitted  to  by  any  thinking  people — where  they  prevail 
there  is  no  real  freedom.  Property  inevitably  confers 
power  on  its  possessors ;  and  far  from  adding  to  that  natural 
power  by  political  privileges,  it  should  be  the  object  of  all 
men  who  love  liberty  to  balance  it  by  raising  the  poorer 
classes  to  political  importance ;  the  influence  and  insolence 
of  riches  ought  to  be  tamed  and  subdued,  instead  of  being 
inflated  and  excited  by  political  institutions." 

"  The  emigration  of  tie  royal  family  of  Portugal  forced 
men  to  inquire  how  subjects  were  bound  to  a  monarch 
who  deserted  them  in  their  need  ?  How  the  nation  could 
belong  to  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  nation  ?  It 
has  been  observed  by  political  economists  that  where  a 
gold  and  paper  currency  circulate  together,  if  the  paper  be 
depreciated  it  will  drag  down  the  gold  with  it,  and  deteriorate 
the  whole  mass ;  yet,  after  a  time,  the  metal  revolts  from 
this  unnatural  state  and  asserts  its  intrinsic  superiority; 
so  a  privileged  class,  corrupted  by  power  and  luxury,  drags 
down  the  national  character.  There  is,  however,  a  point 
where  the  people,  like  the  gold,  no  longer  suffering  such 
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degradation,  will  separate  themselves  with  yiolence  from 
the  vices  of  their  effeminate  rulers.  Until  that  time  arrives, 
a  nation  may  appear  sunk  in  hopeless  lethargy  when  it  is 
capable  of  great  and  noble  exertions." 

"The  French  Bevolution  was  pushed  into  existence 
before  the  hour  of  its  natural  birth.  The  power  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  was  too  vigorous,  and  too  much  identi- 
fied with  that  of  the  monarchical  principle,  to  be  successfully 
resisted  by  a  virtuous  democratic  effort ;  much  less  could 
it  be  overthrown  by  a  democracy  rioting  in  innocent  blood, 
and  menacing  destruction  to  poL'tical  and  religious  esta- 
blishments, the  growth  of  centuries,  somewhat  decayed 
indeed,  yet  scarcely  showing  their  grey  hairs." 

^It  seems  nearly  certain  that  one  of  his  (Napoleon'a! 
in  1813)  reasons  for  replacing  Ferdinand  on  the  Spanisb: 
throne,  was  his  fear  lest  the  republican  doctrines,  which 
had  gained  ground  in  Spain,  should  spread  to  France. 
Was  he  wrong?  The  fierce  democrat  will  answer  Yes! 
Bat  the  man  who  thinks  that  real  liberty  was  never  attained 
under  a  single  unmixed  form  of  government,  giving  no 
natural  vent  to  the  swelling  pride  of  honour,  birth,  or 
riches — ^thoee  who  measure  the  weakness  of  pure  republic- 
anism by  the  miserable  state  of  France  at  home  and 
abroad  when  Napoleon,  by  assuming  power,  saved  her — 
those  who  saw  America,  with  all  her  militia  and  her 
licentious  liberty,  unable  to  prevent  three  thousand  British 
soldiers  from  passing  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  and 
burning  her  capital — ^will  hesitate  to  condemn  him.  And  this 
without  detriment  to  the  democratic  principle  which  in 
substance  may,  and  should  always,  govern  under  judicious 
forms.  Napoleon  early  judged,  and  the  event  has  proved 
he  judged  truly,  that  the  democratic  spirit  of  France, 
however  violent,  was  unable  to  overbear  the  aristocratic 
and  monarchic  tendencies  of  Europe;  wisely  therefore, 
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while  he  preserved  the  essence  of  the  first  by  fostering 
equality,  he  endeavoured  to  blend  it  with  the  other  two ; 
thus  satisfying,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  human  institutions 
would  permit,  the  conditions  of  the  great  problem  he  had 
undertaken  to  solve.  His  object  was  the  reconstniction  of 
the  social  fabric  which  had  been  shattered  by  the  French 
Eevolution,  mixing  with  the  new  materials  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  old  sufficiently  unbroken  to  build  with 
again." 

"  Such  were  the  men,  calling  themselves  statesmen,  who 
then  wielded  the  vast  resources  of  Great  Britain."  .  .  . 
"And  to  reduce  these  persons  from  the  magnitude  of 
statesmen  to  their  natural  smallness  of  intriguing  debators, 
is  called  political  prejudice!  But  though  power  may 
enable  men  to  trample  upon  reason  for  a  time  with  im- 
punity, they  cannot  escape  her  ultimate  vengeance ;  she 
reassumes  her  sway,  and  history  delivers  them  to  the 
justice  of  posterity." 

"  Such  was  the  denuded  state  of  the  victorious  Wellington 
at  a  time  when  millions,  and  the  worth  of  more  millions, 
were  being  poured  by  the  English  Minister  into  the 
Continent."  .  .  .  "And  all  this  time  there  was  not  in 
England  one  public  salary  reduced,  one  contract  checked, 
one  abuse  corrected,  one  public  servant  rebuked  for  negli- 
gence ;  not  a  writer  dared  to  expose  the  mischief,  lest  he 
should  be  crushed  by  persecution ;  no  minister  ceased  to 
claim  and  to  receive  the  boasting  congratulations  of  the 
Tories ;  no  Whig  had  sense  to  discover  or  spirit  to  denotmce 
the  iniquitous  system ;  no  voice  of  reprehension  was  heard 
from  that  selfish  faction,  unless  it  were  in  sneering  contempt 
of  the  general  whose  mighty  genius  sustained  England 
under  this  load  of  folly." 

"  The  English  are  a  people  very  subject  to  receive  and 
to  cherish  fahe  impressions ;  proud  of  their  credulity,  as  if 
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it  were  a  yirtue,  the  majority  will  adopt  any  fallacy,  and 
cUng  to  it  with  a  tenacity  proportioned  to  its  grossness." 

"  A  weak  man  may  safely  wear  an  inherited  crown — ^it 
is  of  gold,  and  the  people  support  it ;  but  it  requires  the 
strength  of  a  warrior  to  bear  the  weight  of  an  usurped 
diadem — ^it  is  of  iron," 

"  Gold  is  not  always  the  synonyme  of  power  in  war,  or 
of  happiness  in  peace." 

''Most  surely  all  generals  and  politicians  of  eyery 
country,  who  trust  to  sudden  popular  commotions,  will 
find  that  noisy  declamations,  Tehement  demonstrations  of 
feeling,  idle  rumours,  and  boasting,  the  life-blood  of  such 
a&irs,  are  essentially  opposed  to  public  exertions." 

"In  large  communities,  working  constitutions  are  the 
ofispnng,  and  not  the  generators,  of  national  feelings  and 
habits.  They  cannot  be  built  like  cities  in  the  desert,  nor 
cast  as  breakwaters  into  the  sea  of  public  corruption ;  but 
gradually,  and  as  the  insect  rocks  come  up  from  the  depth 
of  the  ocean,  they  must  arise,  if  they  are  to  bear  the  storms 
of  human  passions." 

**In  1813,  the  Portuguese  Government  neglecting  to 
pay  their  troops,  Wellington  made  an  appeal  to  the 
honour  and  patriotism  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers  whose 
time  had  expired.  Such  an  appeal  is  never  made  in  vain 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  any  nation;  one  and  all,  these 
brave  men  remained  in  the  service,  notwithstanding  the 
shameful  treatment  they  had  endured  from  their  own 
government.  This  noble  emotion  would  seem  to  prove 
that  Beresford,  whose  system  of  military  reform  was  chiefly 
founded  on  severity,  might  have  better  attained  his  object 
in  another  manner;  but  harshness  is  the  essence  of  the 
aristocratic  system  of  government,  and  the  Marshal  only 
mov^  in  the  straight  path  marked  out  for  him  by  the 
policy  of  the  day." 
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^'  The  great  mass  of  men  in  all  nations  are  only  endowed 
^?ith  moderate  capacity  and  spirit ;  and  as  their  thoughts 
are  intent  on  the  preservation  of  their  families  and  their 
property,  they  must  bend  to  circumstances ;  thus  fear  and 
suspicion,  ignorance,  baseness,  and  good  feeling,  all  com- 
bine to  urge  men  in  troubled  times  to  put  on  the  mask  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  most  powerful,  while  selfish  knaves 
ever  shout  with  the  loudest." 

"Bad  government  is  more  hurtful  than  direct  war;  the 
ravages  of  the  last  are  soon  repaired,  and  the  public  mind 
is  often  purified  and  advanced  by  the  trial  of  adversity, 
but  the  evils  springii^  firom  the  former  seem  intermin« 
able." 

The  Americans.  **  A  people  who,  notwithstanding  the 
curse  of  black  slavery  that  clings  to  them,  adding  the  most 
horrible  ferocity  to  the  peculiar  baseness  of  their  mercan- 
tile spirit,  and  rendering  their  republican  vanity  ridiculous, 
do  in  their  general  government  uphold  civil  institutions 
which  have  startled  the  crazy  despotisms  of  Europe." 

Colonel  Napier's  admiration  for — ^not  Napoleon — but  for 
the  ideal  Napoleon  he  set  up  for  himself — ^was  unbounded. 
The  stupendous  intellect  and  genius  of  the  great  con* 
queror,  which  were  realities,  were  credited  by  him  with  all 
the  unselfish  desire  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  which  would  have  been  his  own  motive  of  action 
had  he  possessed  Napoleon's  power.  So  it  was  that  his 
Napoleon  was  an  ideal  character,  and,  like  all  his  ideals 
of  greatness,  grand,  good,  and  beautiful  He  has  himself 
Supplied  the  reasons  for  this  worship  of  his  hero. 

"  While  he  (Napoleon)  sacrificed  political  liberty,  which 
to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  has  never  been  more  than  a 
pleasing  sound,  he  cherished  with  the  utmost  care  equality, 
a  sensible  good  that  produces  increasing  satisfaction  as  it 
descends  in  the  scale  of  society." 
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^  Self  had  no  place  in  his  policy,  saye  as  his  personal 
glory  was  identified  with  France  and  her  prosperity. 
Never  before  did  the  world  see  a  man  soaring  so  high,  and 
devoid  of  all  selfish  ambition.  Let  those  who,  honestly 
seeking  trath,  doubt  this,  study  Napoleon  carefully ;  let 
them  read  the  record  of  his  second  abdication  published 
by  his  brother  Lucien,  that  stern  republican  who  refused 
kingdoms  as  the  price  of  his  principles,  and  they  will 
doubt  no  longer.'' 

^  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  Napoleon's  policy 
than  the  care  with  which  he  handled  financial  matters, 
avoiding,  as  he  would  the  plague,  that  fictitious  system  of 
public  credit  so  fatuously  cherished  in  England." 

'^The  annual  expenditure  of  France  was  scarcely  half 
that  of  England,  and  Napoleon  rejected  public  loans, 
which  are  the  very  life-blood  of  state  corruption.  He  left 
no  debt  Under  him  no  man  devoured  the  public  sulH 
stance  in  idleness  merely  because  he  was  of  a  privileged 
class ;  the  state  servants  were  largely  paid,  but  they  were 
made  to  labour  effectually  for  the  state.  They  did  not 
eat  their  bread  and  sleep.  His  system  of  public  accounts, 
remarkable  for  its  exactness,  simplicity,  and  comprehen- 
siveness, was  vitally  opposed  to  public  fraud,  and  therefore 
extremely  unfavourable  to  corruption.  Napoleon's  power 
was  supported  ia  France  by  that  deep  sense  of  his  goodness 
as  a  sovereign,  and  that  admiration  of  his  genius,  which 
pervaded  the  poorer  and  middle  classes  of  the  people ;  by 
the  love  which  they  bore  towards  him,  and  still  bear  for 
his  memory,  because  he  cherished  the  principles  of  a  just 
equality.  They  loved  him  also  for  his  incessant  activity 
in  the  public  service,  his  freedom  from  all  private  vices, 
and  because  his  public  works,  wondrous  for  their  number, 
ft«ir  utility  and  grandeur,  never  stood  still ;  under  him 
the  poor  man  never  wanted  work.    To  France  he  gave 
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noble  institutions,  a  comparatively  just  code  of  laws,  and 
glory  unmatched  since  the  days  of  the  Bomans.  Bis 
Cadastre,  more  extensive  and  perfect  than  the  Doomsday 
Book,  that  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  our 
Korman  conqueror,  was  alone  sufSeient  to  endear  him  to 
the  nation.  Eapidly  advancing  under  his  vigorous  super- 
intendence, it  registered  and  taught  every  man  the  true 
value  and  nature  of  his  property,  and  all  its  liabilities 
public  and  private.  It  was  designed  and  most  ably 
adapted  to  fix  and  secure  titles  to  property,  to  prevent 
frauds,  to  abate  litigation,  to  apportion  the  weight  of  taxes 
equally  and  justly,  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  ^- 
gatherer  without  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  to  secure  the 
sacred  freedom  of  the  poor  man's  home.  The  French 
Cadastre,  although  not  original,  would  £rom  its  compre- 
hensiveness have  been,  when  completed,  the  greatest  boon 
ever  conferred  upon  a  civilized  nation  by  a  statesman. 

^'  To  say  that  the  Emperor  was  supported  by  his  soldiers 
is  to  say  that  he  was  supported  by  the  people ;  because 
the  law  of  conscription,  that  mighty  staff  on  which  France 
leaned  when  all  Europe  attempted  to  push  her  down, — 
the  conscription,  without  which  she  never  could  have 
sustained  the  dreadful  yrax  of  antagonistic  principles  en- 
tailed upon  her  by  the  Bevolution, — that  energetic  law 
which  he  did  not  establish,  but  which  he  freed  fiom 
abuses,  and  rendered  great,  national,  and  endurable,  by 
causing  it  to  strike  equally  on  all  classes, — the  conscription 
made  the  soldiers  the  real  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  troops  idolized  Napoleon ;  well  they  might :  and  to 
assert  that  their  attachment  commenced  only  when  they 
became  soldiers,  is  to  acknowledge  that  his  excellent  qua- 
lities and  greatness  of  mind  turned  hatred  into  devotion 
the  moment  he  was  approached.  But  Napoleon  never 
was  hated  by  the  people  of  France;  he  was  their  own 
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tareationy  and  they  loved  him  so  as  never  monarch  was 
loved  before.  His  march  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  men  who  were  not 
BoldierSy  can  never  be  effaced  or  even  disfigured.  For  six 
weeksy  at  any  moment,  a  single  assassin  might  by  a  single 
shot  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  tyrannicide,  and 
obtained  vast  rewards  besides  from  the  trembling  monarchs 
and  aristocrats  of  the  earth,  who  scrupled  not  to  instigate 
men  to  the  shameful  deed.  Many  there  were  base  enough 
to  undertake,  but  none  so  hardy  as  to  execute  the  crime ; 
and  Napoleon,  guarded  by  the  people  of  France,  passed 
unharmed  to  a  throne  whence  it  required  a  million  of 
foreign  bayonets  to  drive  him  again.  From  the  throne 
they  drove  him,  but  not  from  the  thoughts  and  the  hearts 
of  men." 

The  foregoing  extract  contains  almost  the  only  instance 
of  special  pleading  to  be  found  in  the  History ;  the  French 
soldiers  may,  indeed,  in  consideration  of  the  incessant 
activity  of  the  conscription  duriug  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
be  said  in  one  sense  to  have  been  representatives  of  the 
people ;  and  that  the  soldiers  adored  him  is  true ;  but  it 
was  for  the  glory  he  gave  them  as  soldiers,  the  first  object 
of  a  Frenchman's  worship,  not  necessarily  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  moral  qualities.  And  it  is  strange  that  the 
writer  did  not  perceive  that  the  system  of  conscription — 
an  excellent^  just,  and  beneficent  system  in  defensive 
warfare — ^becomes,  when  combined  with  wars  of  aggression 
and  conquest^  the  most  hateful  instrument  of  tyranny. 

''In  Napoleon's  council  were  persons  seeking  only  to 
betray  him*  It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life  to 
have  been  driven  by  circumstances  to  suffer  such  men  as 
Talleyrand  and  Fouch^  whose  innate  treachery  has 
become  proverbial,  to  meddle  in  his  affairs,  or  even  to 
approach    his    court.     Mischief   of  this    kind   however 
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necessarily  waits  upon  men  who,  like  Napoleon  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  after  great  con- 
vulsions and  civil  wars,  the  rebuilding  the  social  edifice 
without  spilling  blood.  Either  to  create  universal  abhor- 
rence by  their  cruelty,  or  to  employ  the  basest  of  men,  the 
Talleyrands,  Fouchfe,  and  Monks  of  revolutions,  is  their 
inevitable  fate ;  and  never  can  they  escape  the  opposition, 
more  dangerous  stfll,  of  honest  and  resolute  men,  who, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  times,  see 
nothing  but  tyranny  in  the  vigour  that  prevents  anarchy," 
"There  were  many  traitors  likewise  to  him  and  to  their 
country,  men  devoid  of  principle,  patriotism,  and  honour, 
who,  with  instinctive  hatred  for  a  falling  cause,  plotted  to 
thwart  his  projects  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  In  fine, 
the  men  of  action  and  the  men  of  theories  were  alike 
combined  for  mischief.  Nor  is  this  outbreak  of  passion  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  how  recently  Napoleon 
had  stopped  the  anarchy  of  the  revolution,  and  rebuilt  the 
social  and  political  structure  in  France.  But  of  all  who, 
by  their  untimely  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  hurt  their 
country,  the  most  pernicious  were  those  silly  politicians 
whom  he  so  felicitously  described  as  *  discussing  abstract 
systems  of  government  when  the  battering  ram  was  at  the 
gates.'  Such,  however,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  conduct 
of  excited  and  disturbed  nations,  and  it  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  human  nature,  because  a  saving  policy  can 
only  be  understood  and  worked  to  good  by  master  spirits, 
and  they  are  few  and  far  between — ^their  time  on  earth 
short,  their  task  immense.  They  have  not  time  to  teach  ; 
they  must  command,  although  they  know  that  pride  ai^d 
ignorance,  and  even  honesty,  will  carp  at  the  despotism 
that  brings  general  safety.  It  was  this  vain  shortsighted 
impatience  that  drove  Hannibal  into  exile,  caused  th« 
assassination  of  CaBsar,  and  strewed  thorns  beneatli  the 
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gigantic  footsteps  of  Oliver  CromwelL  It  raged  fiercely 
in  Spain  against  Lord  Wellington,  and  in  France  against 
Napoleon,  and  always  with  the  most  grievous  injury  to  the 
several  nations.  Time  only  hallows  human  institutions. 
Under  that  guarantee  men  will  yield  implicit  obedience 
and  respect  to  the  wildest  caprices  of  the  most  stupid 
tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne ;  and  wanting  it,  they 
wiU  cavil  at  and  reject  the  wisest  measures  of  the  most 
sublime  genius. .  The  painfiil  notion  is  thus  excited,  that 
if  governments  are  conducted  with  just  the  degree  of 
stability  and  tranquillity  which  they  deserve,  and  no  more, 
the  people  of  all  nations,  much  as  they  may  be  oppressed, 
enjoy  upon  an  average  of  years  precisely  the  degree  of 
liberty  they  are  fitted  for.  National  discontents  mark, 
according  to  their  bitterness  and  constancy,  not  so  much 
tiie  oppression  of  the  rulers  as  the  real  progress  of  the 
ruled  in  civilization  and  its  attendant  political  knowledge. 
When  from  peculiar  circumstances  those  discontents 
explode  in  violent  revolutions,  shattering  the  fabric  of 
society,  and  giving  free  vent  and  activity  to  all  the 
passions  and  follies  of  mankind,  fortunate  is  the  nation 
which  possesses  a  Napoleon  or  an  Oliver  Cromwell  *to 
step  into  their  state  of  dominion  with  spirit  to  control,  and 
capacity  to  subdue,  the  factions  of  the  hour,  and  recon- 
struct the  frame  of  reasonable  government.*  Nor  do  I 
hold  the  conduct  of  Washington  to  be  comparable  to 
either  of  those  men.  His  situation  was  one  of  infinitely 
less  diflSculty."  • 

No  one  am  have  read  Colonel  Napier^s  writings  without 
being  struck  with  the  unaffected  love  and  admiration  he 
had  for  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army.  Both  his  practice 
and  theory  were  calculated  to  elevate  not  only  their 
material  condition  but  also  their  moral  tone.  In  his 
earnest,  lofty  enthusiasm,  he  believed  them  capable  alike  of 
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the  most  heroic  actions,  and  of  the  loftiest  sentiments  ;  a 
wiser  and  nobler  creed  than  that  of  those  who  hold  that 
vice  and  ruflSanism  are  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  soldier's 
character ;  for  such  a  belief  in  men  by  a  commander  of 
the  stamp  of  William  Napier  would  go  far  to  make  them 
what  they  would  feel  proud  of  being  thought  to  be. 

The  few  extracts  following  from  the  History  instance 
the  feelings  of  the  historian  on  this  point,  and  his  opinions 
with  reference  to  war  in  general,  and  to  our  army  in 
particular. 

'^It  is  said  that  no  soldier  can  be  restrained  after 
storming  a  town,  and  a  British  soldier  least  of  all,  because 
he  is  brutish  and  insensible  to  honour.  Shame  on  such 
calumnies !  What  makes  the  British  soldier  fight  as  no 
other  soldier  ever  fights  ?  His  pay  ?  soldiers  of  all  nations 
receive  pay.  At  the  period  of  this  assault  (St  Sebastian) 
a  sergeant  of  the  28th  Regiment,  named  Ball,  had  been 
sent  with  a  party  to  the  coast  from  Eoncesyalles  to  make 
purchases  for  his  oflScers.  He  placed  the  money  he  was 
intrusted  with,  2000  dollars,  in  the  hands  of  a  commissary, 
and,  having  secured  a  receipt,  persuaded  his  party  to  join 
in  the  storm.  He  survived,  reclaimed  the  money,  made 
his  purchases,  and  returned  to  his  regiment.  And  these 
are  the  men,  these  the  spirits,  who  are  called  too  brutish 
to  work  upon  except  by  fearl  It  is  precisely  fear  to 
which  they  are  most  insensible." 

**  Captain  Brotherton  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  fighting  on 
the  18th  at  the  Guarena  amongst  the  foremost  as  he  was 
always  wont  to  do,  had  a  sword  thrust  quite  through  his 
side;  yet  on  the  22nd  he  was  again  on  horseback,  and, 
being  denied  leave  to  remain  in  that  condition  with  his 
own  regiment,  secretly  joined  Pack's  Portuguese  in  an 
undress,  and  was  again  hurt  in  the  unfortunate  charge  at 
the  Arapiles.    Such  were  the  oflScers.    A  man  of  the 
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43rd,  one  by  no  means  distinguished  above  his  comrades, 
was  shot  through  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  lost  his 
Akoes  in  passing  through  the  marshy  stream ;  but  refusing 
to  quit  the  fight,  he  limped  under  fire  in  rear  of  his 
regiment,  and  with  naked  feet  and  streaming  of  blood 
from  his  wound,  he  marched  for  several  miles  oyer  a 
country  covered  with  sharp  stones.  Buch  were  the 
soldiers.  And  the  devotion  of  a  woman  was  not  wanting  to 
the  illustration  of  this  gi^t  day  (Salamanca).  The  wife 
oi  Colonel  Dalbiac,  an  English  lady  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
and  possessing  a  very  delicate  frame,  had  braved  the  dangers 
and  endured  the  privations  of  two  campaigns  with  the 
patient  fortitude  that  belongs  only  to  her  sex;  and  in  the 
battle,  forgetful  of  everything  but  that  strong  affection 
which  had  so  long  supported  her,  she  rode  deep  amidst 
the  enemy's  fire,  trembling,  yet  irresistibly  impelled  for- 
ward by  feelings  more  imperious  than  horror,  more  piercing 
than  the  fear  of  death." 

As  specimens  of  heroic  portraiture,  in  which  Napier  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed  by  any  profane  writer,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  History  for  the  characters  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  Lieut-Colonel  Macleod  who  fell  at  Badajoz, 
Lieut-Colonel  Lloyd  and  Lieutenant  Freer,  who  were 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle. 

As  examples  of  the  evil  of  committing  the  conduct  of 
a  great  war  to  men  ignorant  of  its  first  principles,  take  the 
following : — 

''The  slightest  movement  in  war  requires  a  great  effort, 
and  is  attended  by  many  vexations  which  the  general  feels 
acutely  and  unceasingly ;  but  the  politician,  believing  in 
no  difficulties  because  he  feels  none,  neglects  the  supplies, 
charges  disaster  on  the  general,  and  covers  his  misdeeds 
with  words." 

''The  want  of  transport  had  again  obliged  the  allies  to 
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draw  the  stores  from  Elvas,  to  the  manifest  hazard  of  that 
fortress ;  and  hence  here  (Badajoz),  as  at  Giudad  BodrigOy 
time  was  Bacessarily  paid  for  by  the  loss  of  life— or  rather, 
the  crimes  of  politicians  were  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of 
the  soldiers." 

"Why  were  men  thus  sent  to  slaughter  when  the 
application  of  a  just  science  would  have  rendered  the 
operation  comparatively  easy?  Because  the  English  mi- 
nisters, so  ready  to  plunge  into  war,  were  quite  ignorant 
of  its  exigencies ;  because  the  English  people  are  warlike 
without  being  military,  and»  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
a  liberty  they  do  not  possess,  oppose  in  peace  all  usefdl 
martial  establishments.  Expatiating  in  their  schools  and 
colleges  upon  Soman  discipline  and  Roman  valour,  they 
are  heedless  of  Boman  institutions ;  they  desire^  like  that 
ancient  republic,  to  be  &ee  at  home  and  conquerors  abroad, 
but  start  at  perfecting  their  military  system  as  a  thing 
incompatible  with  a  constitution,  which  they  yet  suffer  to 
be  violated  by  every  minister  who  trembles  at  the  exposure 
of  corruption." 

"  Every  British  ofiRcer  of  rank  knew  that  without  power- 
ful interest  his  future  prospects  and  his  reputation  for 
past  services  would  have  withered  together  under  the 
first  blight  of  misfortune, — ^that  a  selfish  government 
would  instantly  offer  him  up  a  victim  to  a  misjudging 
pubUc  and  a  ribald  press,  with  whom  success  is  the  only 
criterion  of  merit." 

.  "  The  secret  of  making  perfect  soldiers  is  only  to  be 
found  in  national  customs  and  institutions ;  men  should 
come  to  the  ranks  fitted  by  previous  habits  for  military 
service,  instead  of  being  stretched  as  it  were  on  the  bed  of 
Procrustes  by  a  discipline  which  has  no  resource  but  fear." 

"  War  tries  the  strength  of  the  military  jBcamework ;  it 
is  in  peace  that  the  framework  itself  must  be  formed. 
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Otherwise  barbarians  would  be  the  leading  soldiers  of  the 
world ;  a  perfect  anny  can  only  be  made  by  civil  institn- 
tionSy  and  those  rightly  considered  would  tend  to  confine 
the  horrors  of  war  to  the  field  of  battle,  which  would  be 
the  next  best  thing  to  the  perfection  of  ciyilization  that 
would  preyent  war  altogether." 

*' England  stood  the  most  triumphant  nation  in  the 
world ;  but  with  an  enormous  debt,  a  dissatisfied  people, 
gaining  peace  without  tranquillity,  greatness  without 
intrinsic  strength,  the  present  time  uneasy,  the  future 
dark  and  threatening.  Tet  %he  reQcices  in  the  ghry  of  her 
arms!  And  it  is  a  stirring  sound!  War  is  the  comlitum 
of  this  world.  From  man  to  the  smallest  insect  all  are  at 
strife;  and  the  glory  of  armSy  which  cannot  be  obtained 
without  the  exercise  of  ?icnour,  fortitude,  courage,  obedience, 
modesty,  and  temperance,  excites  the  brave  man's  patriotism, 
and  is  a  chastening  correction  for  the  rich  man!s  pride.  It 
is  yet  no  security  for  power.  Napoleon,  the  greatest  man 
of  whom  history  makes  mention — ^Napoleon,  the  most 
wonderful  commander,  the  most  sagacious  politician,  the 
most  profound  statesman — ^lost  by  arms  Poland,  Germany, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  Fortune,  that  name 
for  the  unknown  combinations  of  infinite  power,  was  wanting 
to  him  ;  and  without  her  aid  the  designs  of  man  are  as 
bubbles  on  a  troubled  ocean.'* 

In  one  point,  and  in  one  pomt  only,  did  Colonel  Napier 
violate  the  dignity  and  high  judicial  functions  of  the 
historian,  in  the  bitter  unmeasured  censures  he  passed 
against  Canm'ng  and  Perceval;  censures  which  bear  the 
appearance  of  being  directed  not  only  against  the  political 
bat  also  against  the  personal  character  of  those  ministers. 
That  ample  grounds  existed  for  his  censure  of  the  rashness 
and  ignorance  with  which  they  commenced  the  struggle  in 
the  Peninsula  with  9000  men  against  the  whole  might  of 
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the  French  Emperor  is  certain ;  but  it  is  a  blot  on  his 
great  work,  that  the  historian,  while  condemning  the  folly 
and  mischief  of  their  proceedings,  should  have  omitted  to 
attribute  their  shortcomings  to  ignorance,  to  our  system'  of 
government,  to  other  than  moral  defects,  and  to  give  them 
credit  for  that  warm  and  generous  sympathy  with  the  Spanish 
patriots  which  was  the  undoubted  spring  of  their  actions. 

That  he  should  have  been  indignant  with  the  statesmen 
who  directed  the  war  from  home  was  just  and  natural. 
They  are  convicted  in  the  History  of  such  astounding 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  war,  of  such  amazing 
credulity  in  Spanish  professions,  and  of  such  shameful 
mismanagement  of  the  immense  sums  which  were  lavished 
on  Spain  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  that  the  successM 
prosecution  of  the  war  appears  miraculous.  Take  a  very 
few  instances  among  many. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork  in  July,  1808,  to 
land  in  Portugal,  and  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  His  force  consisted  of  9000  men.  He  was 
informed  that  General  Spencer,  who  was  on  board  ship  at 
Cadiz  with  5000  men,  was  at  his  orders. 

General  Spencer  however  had  received  instructions 
empowering  him  to  act  in  the  south,  at  his  discretion, 
without  reference  to  Sir  Arthur's  proceedings. 

And  Admiral  Purvis  was  also  authorised  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  in  the  south  he  might  think  promising,  and 
even  to  control  Sir  Arthur's  operations  by  calling  for  the 
aid  of  his  troops,  which  aid  the  General  was  enjoined  to 
give  if  demanded. 

Sir  Arthur  had  scarcely  sailed  when  he  was  superseded 
and  reduced  to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  as 
chief,  and  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  John  Moore  as 
subordinates  superior  to  himself. 
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The  instnictioiis  given  to  Sir  Arthur  were  absurd.  The 
arriyal  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  off  the  coast  after  Wellesley's 
victory  of  Roli<ja  stopped  him  from  inflicting  a  serious  blow 
on  the  enemy;  the  arrival  of  the  samp  General  on  the 
battle-field  of  Vimiero  stopped  him  from  following  up  the 
retreating  French ;  and  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  on  the  following  day,  the  army  thus  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  three  men  coming  with  different 
views,  habits,  and  information,  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  and  brought  together  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  probable  they  would  all  disagree. 

Later,  when  the  ministry  ordered  Moore  to  march  into 
Spain,  Sir  David  Baird  was  directed  with  reinforcements 
to  Corunna,  there  to  land,  and  thence  to  march  through  a 
most  difficult  country  to  join  Sir  John  Moore,  who,  to  effect 
this  junction,  must  himself  march  over  250  miles  of  difficult 
country,  and  with  the  possibility  that  the  point  of  concen- 
tration might  be  in  possession  of  the  French  before  either 
he  or  Baird  could  reach  it 

Although  Moore  had  been  kept  almost  destitute  of 
money,  the  ministers  had  saturated  Spain  with  gold  for 
the  Spanish  Juntas,  which  Sir  John  Moore  was  now  actu- 
dly  obliged  to  get  back  for  the  subsistence  of  the  British 
army  in  loans. 

When  Baird  arrived  at  Corunna,  he  also  was  destitute 
of  money,  and  all  that  Moore  could  spare  him  was  8000?. 
Mr.  Frere,  however,  who  arrived  at  Corunna  about  this 
time,  was  comfortably  provided  with  two  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  use  of  the  Spaniards,  and  from  him  Baird  was 
forced  to  borrow  for  the  necessities  of  his  English  soldiers ! 

Again,  after  Sir  Arthur's  first  successful  campaign  in 
Portugal,  the  same  ministers,  having  90,000  superb  soldiers 
disposable  for  offensive  operations,  allowed  Sir  Arthur 
Wellealey  to  commence  the  campaign  with  22,000,  while 
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they  deyoted  40,000  of  their  finest  troops  to  destruction  at 
Walcheren,  and  employed  12,000,  drawn  from  Sicily,  in  an 
ioseless  descent  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  I 

And  yet,  even  up  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Sir  Arthnr 
was  more  than  once  reminded  by  Mr.  Perceval  that  the 
whole  responsibility  of  failure  would  rest  on  his  head. 

These  instances,  a  few  among  many  similar,  must  be 
admitted  to  justify  the  censure  though  not  the  tone.  The 
bitter  feeling  manifested  by  Colonel  Napier  towards  Can- 
ning and  Perceval  was  occasioned  principally  by  what  he 
considered  their  base  surrender  of  Sir  John  Moore's  memory 
to  the  attacks  of  his  calumniators ;  but  he  himself  admitted 
afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Perceval,  that  some 
of  his  expressions  were  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
history. 

As  regards  the  honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  work  there 
can  heS  but  one  opinion.  Sufficient  extracts  have  been 
given  to  show  how  fearlessly  he  published  political  opinions 
which  must  have  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
alarm  to  both  the  powerful  parties  in  the  state.  That  he 
could  be  impartial  in  liis  censure,  and  could  blame  as  well 
as  praise  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  on  whose  personal 
favour  the  success  of  his  whole  future  military  career  de- 
pended, is  manifest  from  tlie  following  extract : — 

^'  Such  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  English  general 
for  his  slack  pursuit  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  yet  he 
had  commanded  that  army  for  five  years  I  Was  he  then 
deficient  in  the  first  qualification  of  a  general,  the  art  of 
ddsciplinrng  and  inspiring  troops;  or  was  the  English 
military  system  defective  ?  It  is  certain  he  always  exacted 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  as  a  leader ;  it  is  not  so  certain 
he  gained  their  affections.  The  barbarity  of  the  English 
military  code  excited  public  horror,  the  inequality  of  pn> 
motion  created  pubUc  discontent;  yet  the  General  com* 
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plained  he  had  no  adequate  power  to  reward  or  punish ; 
and  he  condemned  alike  the  system  and  the  soldiers  it 
produced.  The  latter  *  were  detestable  for  everything  but 
fighting,  and  the  officers  as  culpable  as  the  men/  The 
yehemence  of  these  censures  is  inconsistent  with  his  cele* 
brated  observation,  subsequently  made,  namely,  that  he 
thought  he  could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  with  the 
army  that  fought  on  the  Pyrenees ;  and  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  complaints  were  generally  too  well 
founded,  there  were  thotisands  of  true  and  noble  soldiers, 
and  zealous  worthy  officers,  who  served  their  country 
honestly  and  merited  no  reproaches.  It  is  enough  that 
they  have  since  been  neglected,  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  want  of  that  corrupt  aristocratic  influence  which  pro- 
duced the  evils  complained  of." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  writing  to  Mr.  Dudley  Perceval 
in  1835,  stated,  **  Notwithstanding  my  great  respect  for 
Colonel  Napier  and  his  work,  I  have  never  read  a  line  of 
it,  because  I  wished  to  avoid  being  led  into  a  literary  con- 
troversy, which  I  should  probably  find  more  troublesome 
than  the  operations  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  ColoneFs 
work  to  describe  and  record." 

Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  through  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  both  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  with  its  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant transactions  of  the  war;  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  by  Sir  N.  Trant 
expresses  the  Duke's  opinion  on  the  subject : — 

"Allow  me  to  explain  what  I  meant  with  regard  to 
Fergufion*s  expression  to  me.  We  were  talking  of  your 
book,  and  giving  you  credit  for  the  spirit  of  independence 
with  which  it  is  written.  He  said  he  had  heard  the  Duke 
speak  of  it  in  the  same  sense  and  in  these  words : — 

***  Napier  may  be  somewhat  radical,  but,  by  Q — ,  his 
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History  is  the  only  one  which  tells  truth  as  to  the  events 
of  the  Peninsular  War.' " 

The  obligations  laid  upon  him  by  his  historian,  which 
the  Duke  could,  however,  but  imperfectly  appreciate,  are 
well  expressed  in  the  following  extract  fJrom  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Eeview :  * — 

"Before  Colonel  Napier  commenced  his  History,  few 
persons  had  any  accurate  conceptions  respecting  either  the 
character  of  the  struggle  which  he  describes,  or  of  the 
parties  by  whom  it  was  carried  "on.  The  few  who  did 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  were,  from  various  reasons, 
unwilling  to  state  it.  Amongst  these  the  most  marked  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  he,  as  the  result  has  shown, 
was  content  with  the  renown  he  already  possessed,  and  un- 
willing, when  he  desired  rest  from  toil,  to  recall  the  recol- 
lection of  the  weakness,  folly,  and  treachery,  by  which  his 
eflTorts  had  been  cramped,  his  victories  often  rendered  of  no 
avail,  and  his  final  success  almost  rendered  impossible. 

''The  event  was  successful,  and  that  was  enough:  all 
men  were  willing  to  afford  him  unbounded  admiration  and 
applause ;  and  he  was  not  anxious  that  this  admiration 
and  applause  should  be  bestowed  in  consequence  of  a  per- 
fect conception  of  the  many  extraordinary  obstacles  which 
his  genius  and  fortitude  enabled  him  to  surmount  The 
voice  of  truth  was  drowned  by  the  shout  of  victory. 
Doubtless,  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, this  was  a  prudent  course.  For  his  country  and 
for  posterity,  however,  truth  was  needed ;  and  even  for  his 
own  renown  it  was  not  imimportant.  The  vulgar  judged 
him  by  his  success ;  they  who  thought,  however,  but  who 
were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  contest, 
underrated  his  worth ;  because,  judging  him  by  the  means 
which  they  fancied  him  to  have  possessed,  they  deemed 
the  result  hardly  adequate  to  those  means.     It  was  sup- 
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posed  that  he  was  lavishly  supplied  with  money^  men,  and 
arms,  by  the  most  lavish  government  the  world  ever  saw ; 
that  he  wielded,  without  let  or  molestation,  the  whole 
power  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain ;  that  the  ministry 
at  home  were  at  his  absolute  disposal ;  that  Spain  was  his 
enthusiastic,  ardent,  gallant  ally ;  and  tiiat,  having,  as  his 
obedient  supporters,  two  whole  nations  burning  for  inde- 
pendenc6>  and  ready  with  patriot  ardour  to  sacrifice  life 
and  fortune  in  order  to  attain  it — Shaving  also  the  finest 
army  England  could  furnish,  equipped  with  all  that  an 
army  needed, — it  was  no  marvellous  feat  of  arms,  slowly  to 
win  his  way  in  six  long  years  from  Lisbon  to  Toulouse, 
and  to  be  finally  successful  only  because  the  army  of 
Napoleon  had  been  buried  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The 
true  history  of  his  difficulties  was  needed  to  obviate  these 
objections ;  and  now,  when  this  is  known,  it  is  found  that  a 
greater  glory  is  really  his  due  than  that  which  the  ignorant 
multitude  bestowed  on  him  merely  because  he  was  suc- 
cessfuL'' 
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CHAPTEE   XVIL 

COREESPONDENCB — BATH  ELECTION — ^AFFAIB  OF  THE 
*  CAROLINE.* 

It  was  at  Hemelhempstead,  in  th6  house  of  his  brother 
Captain  Henry  Napier,  that  the  last  pages  of  the  *  Penin- 
sular War/  containing  the  observations  on  the  battle  of 
Toulouse  and  the  admirable  comparison  of  the  relative 
merits  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  were  written.  They 
were  written,  like  many  another  vigorous  and  glowing  page 
of  his  works  both  before  and  after,  in  sickness  and  severe 
pain.  Does  physical  suffering  stimulate  the  mental  powers, 
without  even  disturbing  the  judgment  ?  It  was  from  his 
sick  bed,  in  the  intervals  of  intense  agony,  that  Walter 
Scott  dictated  two  of  his  very  best  works — *  Ivanhoe '  and 
the  *  Bride  of  Lammermoor.'  And  the  last  chapter  of 
Napier's  History  bears  the  traces  of  the  lassitude  and  irri- 
tation of  illness  as  little  as  does  the  immortal  page  con- 
cluding the  description  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  which 
was  composed  in  a  rare  interval  of  health,  on  a  stormy  day 
of  March,  as  the  author  strode  along  an  upland  down  in 
Wiltshire,  battling  with  the  equinoctial  gale. 

To  Mrs.  Napier. 

"  Hemelhempstead,  March*  1840. 
"  I  have  been  every  day  hoping  to  be  able  to  write  to 
you,  but  each  night  brought  new  pain,  and  now  I  am  I 
fear  worse  than  ever,  as  a  very  severe  attack  has  settled  in 
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my  knee  and  my  pain  is  very  great.  Dear  CaroUne,  I  wish 
I  was  with  you ;  Henry  makes  himself  quite  a  slave  to  me ; 
but  I  feel  my  life  ebbing  away^  and  I  want  to  be  as  much 
with  you  and  my  dear,  dear  children  while  I  am  in  this 
world  as  I  can.  It  is  at  night  that  I  think  of  you  all,  and 
pray  fervently  and  constantly  that  you  may  never  have  to 
endure  the  tortures  I  suffer.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest 
wifel  Give  my  love  to  Hanmer*  and  his  wife,  and  tell 
them  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  not  to  be  able  to  welcome  her 
into  our  family,  but  you  will  make  it  a  home  for  the  time 
to  her,  and  so  will  my  good  gentle  girls.  I  feel  assured 
that  she  will  like  them  and  that  they  will  like  her ;  tell 
me  all  about  her." 

^I  am  better,  and  hope  that  I  shall  have  no  relapse.  I 
owe  everything  to  Henry ;  when  I  told  you  he  was  a  slave, 
I  meant  it  literally.  He  would  not  let  a  servant  come 
near  me  day  or  night.  When  you  write  to  him,  tell  him 
that  I  know  all  he  did,  but  it  is  hard  to  Bay  thanks. 

"I  don't  feel  as  if  I  said  half  enough  to  you  and  my 
darling  children  for  your  letters  ;  but  I  mean  you  to  tell 
them  always  how  much  I  love  them.  I  was  this  morning 
burning  your  notes  and  theirs,  but  it  went  against  the 
grain  to  put  them  in  the  fire,  and  I  kissed  the  little  notes 
for  *Papa*  over  and  over  again  first.  I  have  so  much  to 
do  (though  I  am  getting  stronger)  that  I  feel  rather  over- 
worked. I  have  corrected  ten  sheets  of  manuscript  daily 
besides  the  proof-sheets  and  letters  every  day  since  I  have 
begun  to  sit  up." 

*<MarolilO,1840. 

"  I  have  just  finished  all  the  corrections  of  the  manu- 
script and  the  table  of  contents;  my  task  is  therefore 
completed  at  last,  after  sixteen  years,  and  I  think  it  was  in 

*  Hamner  Bnnbury,  son  of  Sir  Heniy  Bunbmy. 
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March  that  I  wrote  the  first  page ;  I  do  not,  howeyer,  feel 
at  all  elated  in  spirit  It  is  the  last  useful  thing  probably 
which  I  shall  eyer  be  able  to  do ;  but  I  should  like  to  haye 
finished  it  at  home,  and  with  you  to  speak  to  when  I  had 
done.  Without  you  I  could  neyer  haye  written  it  at  aU, 
and  it  would  haye  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  haye  told  you 
so,  for  I  loye  you  deeply* 

**My  little  Sudley's  pranks  amuse  me  much." 

The  following  letter  is  from  one  of  the  most  yalued  of 
Colonel  Napier's  old  Peninsula  comrades,  whose  name  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  History : — 

Colcnd  Charles  BechtirUh,*  to  Colonel  Najner. 

"My  dear  Napier,  -Londwi. April 20,1840. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  gaye  me 
sensible  pleasure.  I  shall  apply  to  Boon,  and  as  soon  as  I 
shall  get  a  home  I  shall  giye  the  ^  Peninsular  War'  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  my  household  gods,  bound  in  calf 
and  gilt.  What  furrows,  according  to  Malebranche,  my 
own  or  other  people's  ideas  may  haye  made  in  my  brain,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  old  Time  is  doing  his  work  on  the  outer 
man ;  and  sometimes  a  spring,  sometimes  a  cog  wanting, 
seem  to  indicate  that  all  is  not  exactly  as  it  should  be,  and 
that  one  day  or  other  my  locomotiye  will  refuse  to  mount 
the  inclined  plane.  My  spirit,  howeyer,  seems  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  external  changes  which  the  machine 
is  necessarily  undergoing,  and  I  keep  the  eyen  tenor  of 

*  Majar-CtenenJ  John  Charles  Beckwith,  0.R,  an  excellent  soldier,  and 
a  inan  of  original  character  and  vigorous  mind.  After  serving,  with  mnch 
distinction,  in  many  military  expeditions  throughout  the  Peninsular  war, 
and  at  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  his  leg,  a  strong  religious  attraction  and 
avmpathy  with  an  oppressed  people  iSd  him  into  the  valleys  of  the  Wal- 
densias,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  among  a  simple, 
warm-hearted  people,  to  whom  his  genuine  goodness  and  unceasing  bene- 
ficence had  marvellously  endeared  Mm.  He  died  at  Ia  Tour,  in  Piedmont, 
Januaiy  19, 1862. 
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my  way  imder  circumstanoes  which  to  many  persons  might 
appear  least  condadve  to  that  enjoyment  which  even  this 
life  affords.  I  attribute  this  to  clear  distinct  -views  of  the 
end  and  objects  of  existence,  and  quiet  perseverance  in 
the  lower  range  of  duties  which  come  more  within  our 
capacities  than  those  of  a  more  brilliant  sort  To  loye  the 
truth  for  the  truth's  sake  and  reduce  it  to  practice  seems 
to  be  the  whole  duty  of  man.  I  can  have  no  way  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  but  by  direct  revelation  of  Gtody  and, 
having  ascertained  the  fact  of  that  revelation,  I  receive  its 
tadR  and  use  them  as  I  am  directed.  I  have  found  my 
profit  in  the  study  of  this  science,  and,  by  reasoning 
patiently  from  the  known  to  the  unknown^  have  arrived  at 
that  feeling  of  the  subject  which  really  constitutes  know- 
ledge, and  which  mere  perception  can  never  give.  But 
it  is  not  a  complicated  process,  and  no  one  understands 
it  so  well  as  the  women  and  little  children.  Evil  is  dis- 
obedience, good  is  obedience ;  every  good  soldier  wishes  to 
obey  his  general  Willing,  cheerful,  affectionate  obedi- 
ence is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  man  who  loves  his 
country  and  his  brother  soldiers ;  that  noble  feeling  that 
leads  the  43rd  in  beautiM  array  through  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  fixes  the  powder-bags  to  the  gates  of  Ghuznee ; 
but  how  much  more  due  to  that  glorious  Being,  the  author 
of  everything  that  can  ennoble  and  adorn  human  nature, 
who  at  once  launches  into  space  these  mighty  orbs  and 
takes  care  for  little  children  I  This  great  Being,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  has  come  down  amongst  us  in 
human  form  to  put  the  fact  of  His  existence  beyond  all 
doubt^  to  inform  us  of  the  exact  state  of  our  relations  to 
Him,  to  point  out  our  real  condition^  and  the  mode  of 
obtaining  that  happy  immortality  which  all  naturally 
desire ;  and  whilst  He  has  clearly  explained  to  us  that 
regret  for  past  errors  can  never  remove  from  us  their  con- 
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sequences.  He  has  taken  those  consequences  upon  Himself^ 
and  has  done  for  his  children  as  their  heayenly  Father 
that  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  earthly  one.  Laws 
and  philosophical  systems  but  multiply  our  difficulties,  and 
only  serve  to  show  more  clearly  the  impossibility  of  com- 
plying with  their  injunctions.  This  He  says  in  plain 
words,  and  promises  to  do  that  for  us  which  we  can  never 
do  for  ourselves.  *  Only  believe  what  I  say  to  you,  and 
this  faith  shall  restore  you  to  your  ancient  condition,  once 
more  place  you  in  close  relationship  with  me,  for  you  can 
have  no  existence  independent  of  my  power.'  No  man 
can  desire  more  than  to  be  the  servant^  and  even  the  friend, 
of  the  great  mighty  Grod.  No  man  can  look  to  human 
compassion  for  the  same  mercy  that  he  will  find  at  the 
hands  of  Him,  who  knows  what  we  are  made  of,  and  who 
has  a  deep  fellow-feeling  with  us.  No  man  will  lay  down 
his  life  for  us, — ^and  He  has  done  so.  Morality  commands 
us  to  save  ourselves ;  religion  saves  us  by  its  own  power. 
The  one  enjoins  us  to  do  what  none  of  us  do ;  the  other 
does  what  none  can  do  for  himself.  Of  writing  many 
books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh;  and  there  is  more  real  talent  and  more  profound 
wisdom  in  one  line  of  a  child's  catechism  than  in  all  the 
tomes  of  all  the  Spinozas  put  together.  Men  may  perplex 
and  confound  truths  which  are  alike  applicable  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  all,  but  man's  folly  can  be  no  measure 
of  the  mercy  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  any  one  of  these 
truths  taking  root  in  the  mind  may  spring  up  into  true 
intellectual  life,  the  fear  and  the  love  of  the  Author  of  all 
truth.  Write  no  more  books,  leave  political  men  to  mark 
out  their  own  schemes,  and  avoid  both  men  and  matters 
that  can  only  serve  to  irritate  high-minded  persons,  and 
can  produce  no  practical  good  effects  on  the  last  years  of 
our  existence.    Women  and  children  will  feel  more  true 
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religion  in  one  minute  than  men  will  wrangle  ont  in  a 
year.  Some  day  or  other  we  must  all  ground  onr  arms, 
and  it  is  our  true  wisdom  to  do  so  in  time,  and  seated  on 
the  beach  in  the  setting  sun  to  look  quietly  and  composedly 
on  it  as  it  descends  below  the  horizon  into  those  shades  of 
night  which  must  ultimately  wrap  us  round.  But  as  the 
twilight  closes  in,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  orb  of  day  may 
again  spring  up  in  brighter  regions,  and  its  eternal  sun- 
shine settle  round  our  heads. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  of  your  whereabouts 
when  you  were  here.  I  could  easily  have  put  myself  in 
oommunication  with  you.  I  heard  with  pleasure  of  your 
interesting  son,  and  hope  your  daughters  are  all  likely  to 
reward  your  affection,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  do.  Present 
my  compliments  and  respects  to  Mrs.  Napier,  and  thank 
her  for  the  pleasure  I  had  in  her  society  when  I  visited 
Preshford*    Ood  bless  yout 

**  Tours  ever  affectionately, 

«  Chaeles  Beokwith." 

The  eloquence  and  sincerity  of  Charles  Beckwith  failed  | 

to  convince  Colonel  Napier  that  retirement    from  the  I 

turmoil  of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  evening  of  life  may  | 

be  undisturbed  by  worldly  cares  and  anxieties,  is  the  | 

highest  or  noblest  philosophy.    What  would  become  of  j 

mankind  if  the  arena  where  must  be  fought  out  the  great  . 

battle  of  right  against  wrong  should  be  deserted  by  the  ' 

champions  of  the  good  cause  with^-disguise  it  as  we  may —  1 

the  selfish  motive  of  rendering  easier  to  their  souls  the  i 

struggle  which  all  earnest  men  must  wage  to  the  end  j 

against  their  own  infirmities  ?    Eather  did  he  emulate  the  ! 

heroism  of  those  who,  throwing  themselves  into  the  press  j 
of  human  affairs,  strike  with  all  their  might,  and  to  their 
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last  hour,  against  ignorance,  folly,  oppression,  and  are  able 
to  say  with  Sir  Gralahad — 

"  So  pass  I  hostel,  .hall,  and  grange, 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale ; 
All  armed  I  ride,  whatever  betide. 
Until  I  find  the  holy  gzaiL'' 

And  those  who  thus  fight  on  to  the  end,  content  to  die  in 
their  harness  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  will  also 
be  enabled  to  say  with  the  pure  knight — 

"  And  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 
This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  form  and  eyes. 
Are  touched,  are  turned,  to  finest  air." 

But  the  practice  of  Charles  Beckwith  was  widely  at 
variance  with  the  precept  it  embodied,  for  he  was  one  of 
this  world's  true  reformers.  For  those  who  would  know 
the  great  work  he  wrought  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  self-denial  he  prietctised  among  the 
Waldenses  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  as  well  as  the  sin- 
gular manner  in  which  he  was  first  drawn  to  the  work,  the 
interesting  letter  of  the  *  Times '  Correspondent^  dated 
Turin,  8th  August,  1862,  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 

Colonel  Napier  was  frequently  urged  to  write  the  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  well  as  that  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  a  proposal  was  made 
to  him  on  the  part  of  a  French  publisher  to  write  an 
English  Life  of  Napoleon.  He  invariably  refused,  however, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  found  stated  in  the  following 
letter : — 

To  J.  A.  Roebuck,  JSkq. 

*  Fieshford,  April  27, 1840. 
^'I  am  glad  you  like  the  sixth  volume,  and  that  I 
have  not  shocked  your  notions  except  about  Washington. 
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I  think  there  is  great  force  in  what  you  say  about  Phitarch, 
and  1  believe  he  has  done  more  than  all  the  preaching  in 
the  world  to  make  good  men ;  but  Washington  has  been 
ridiculously  exalted  by  the  Americans.  What  do  you 
think  of  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  them  haying  lately 
complained  of  Lord  Brougham's  injustice  to  Washington 
because  he  has  not  made  him  the  best  scholar  and  the 
most  finished  gentleman  the  world  ever  saw  ?  My  reason, 
however,  for  writing  that  sentence*  was  that  it  is,  I  think, 
a  stain  upon  Washington.  He  had  no  relations  except  his 
wife,  and  to  her  he  left  the  slaves.  Franklin  never  soiled 
himself  with  any  defence  or  countenance  of  slavery,  and 
Washington  ought  from  his  commanding  position  to  have 
endeavoured  to  brand  the  system,  though  I  admit  he  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Another  reason 
why  I  wrote  it  was,  that  at  the  time,  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  had  been  peculiarly  base  and  cruel  and  violent 
towards  the  anti-slavery  people,  and  I  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  let  them  feel  in  a  sensitive  part  how  mankind  generally 
abhorred  their  conduct. 

**  Excuse  this  blotted  letter,  but  I  am  very  weak  and  ill 
indeed,  and  very  low-spirited  about  one  of  my  girls  who  has 
been  attacked  with  a  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

"  About  your  proposal  of  my  writing  a  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  I  would  willingly  do  it  if  he  would  give  me 
all  the  materials,  but  he  would  not.  Bogers,  the  poet, 
wants  me  to  write  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  but  the  same  bar 
occurs.  Depend  upon  it,  Waterloo  has  a  long  story  of 
treachery  and  secret  politics  attached  to  it  which  will  not 
be  made  known  in  our  days,  if  ever.  I  have  got  a  slight 
due  to  some  of  it,  and  Colonel  Lee  (he  who  wrote  one 

♦  See  *PenhiBa1ar  War,*  vol.  yi,  book  23,  chap.  5,  in  which  Washington  is 
oompaied  with  Napoleon  and  Oromwell,  and  is  censured  for  bequeathing 
his  aiayes  to  his  wife. 
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volume  of  Napoleon's  Life,  and  then  died,  leaving  a  second 
volume  nearly  finished,  but  which  his  relations  have  sup* 
pressed)  told  me  he  had  got  at  the  whole  both  of  Waterloo 
and  Leipsic.  This  I  am  doubtful  of,  but  I  could  not  write 
at  my  ease  under  the  impression  that  I  was  writing  in  the 
dark  And  at  all  events  my  illness  assumes  now  such  a 
serious  character  of  weakness  that  I  am  quite  unable  to 
commence  the  necessary  inquiries  or  to  make  the  journeys 
that  would  be  required." 

To  J.  A.  Boebuch,  Mq. 

•*  May,  1840. 
"  As  to  my  writing  for  him  (the  editor  of  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Eeview'),  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I  will  not 
undertake  anything,  yet  I  will  not  say  no.  At  present  I 
am  correcting  a31  the  volumes  carefully,  and  purifying  them 
from  aJl  expressions  unnecessary  or  de  trop.  After  that  I 
mean  to  write  my  Life,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  for  I  am 
like  the  lady  who  undertook  to  write  St.  Augustine's  Life, 
and  when  a  bishop  observed  that  some  passages  were  not 
quite  what  a  lady  should  treat  of,  she  answered,  '  Oh,  1 
mean  to  write  him  en  bugte* " 

To  JR.  Marshall,  Mq.,  Ohairmany  Leeds  Beform  Association, 
"  Sir,  -  Freahford.  Jan.  14, 1840. 

"  I  have  just  received  your  circular  inviting  me  to 
attend  a  grand  festival  of  Beformers  at  Leeds  upon  the 
21st  instant. 

"It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  assist  in  any 
measure  or  demonstration  really  calculated  to  forward  the  • 
cause  of  Eeform,  but  I  can  have  no  reliance  on  the  efficacy 
of  any  meeting  of  Reformers  where  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell 
is  expected  to  bear  a  prominent  part,  I  regret,  therefore, 
to  be  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation/' 
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Amongst  the  persons  to  whom  Colonel  Napier  presented 
a  copy  of  his  History,  General  Shortall,  Governor  of  the 
Magazine  Fort  in  the  Phcsnix  Park  at  Dublin,  was  one. 
The  name  may  recall  to  many  military  readers  a  kindly 
old  man  of  rather  precise  aspect,  whose  principal  interest 
in  life  appeared  to  be  to  superintend  the  daily  ceremony 
of  relieving  guard  in  his  fort,  and  whose  particular  interest 
in  that  relief  was  displayed  in  his  unfailing  anxiety  as  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  toes  of  the  oflBcer  about  to  be 
relieved,  and  of  a  small  piece  of  bone  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  let  into  the  pavement  to  mark  the  precise  spot. 
General  Shortall  had  been  Napier's  commanding  officer 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery  in  1800.  They  had  never 
met  since,  but  Colonel  Napier  always  preserved  a  pleasing 
recollection  of  his  kind  old  commander,  which  he  now 
manifested  by  directing  his  publishers  to  send  the  general 
a  copy  of  his  work. 

The  Dublin  agent  of  the  publishers  wrote  back  that 
the  general  had  died  ten  days  before,  and  that  he  would 
keep  the  copy  on  sale.  A  few  days  later  the  same  agent 
wrote  the  following  letter : — 


*'  DeAB  Sib,  -  DnWin,  May  2. 

"  A  very  awkward  circumstance  has  happened  in 
reference  to  General  Shortall.  His  death  was  announced 
among  the  obituaries  in  all  the  papers  last  week,  and  lo ! 
to-day  there  is  a  paragraph  announcing  that  it  is  all  a 
mistake,  and  that  he  is  in  perfect  health.  So  the  papers 
have  first  killed  him  and  then  brought  him  to  life  again. 
We  pretend  not  to  decide  whether  the  worthy  general  be 
dead  or  aUve,  but  if  you  will  return  the  letter  we  sent 
back  we  shall  have  the  book  delivered  to  him  whether 
dead  or  alive.** 
VOL.  IL  D 
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The  warm-hearted  old  gentiemaii  was,  however,  alive, 
as  the  following  testifies : — 

" My  DEAB  Colonel  Napier,        "Phoenix  Park,  May  14, 1840. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  my  feelings  than 
the  assurance  that  you  have  retained  me  in  your  recollection 
for  so  long  a  period  as  forty  years  and  upwards,  which  have 
now  elapsed  since  I  had  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance. 
Your  kind  letter  of  the  12th  instant  has  made  me  young 
again,  although  in  my  78th  year ;  and  I  feel  most  grateful 
for  your  truly  valuable  present  that  accompanied  it,  and 
which  I  shall  regard  and  preserve  while  I  live. 

"  Accept  most  fervent  good  wishes  from,  my  dear  Colonel 
Napier, 

"Your  much  obliged  and  attached  old  friend, 

"  T.  Shortall." 

General  Shortall's  death  took  place,  bona  fid^^  in  De- 
cember, 1846  ;  and,  amongst  the  few  legacies  left  by  him, 
was  one  of  lOOZ.  to  his  "  old  brother  officer  and  pupil  in  the 
Koyal  Irish  Artillery,  Major-General  William  Napier," 
The  following  letters  and  extracts  are  from 

* 
Captain  Eenry  Napier^  Jt,If.,  to  Colonel  Napier. 

*'  My  dear  William,  -  June  la,  i840. 

**  I  am  just  returned  from  a  three  weeks'  trip  with 
Charles  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  and  have  seen  some 
fine  troops,  all  stanch  ;*  the  98th  in  particular,  Colonel 
Campbell's  t  regiment  (whom  I  see  you  notice  at  the  siege 
of  St.  Sebastian),  reminds  me  of  Shomclifie  and  its  heroes 
in  1804.    Charles  works  too  much ;  he  is  often  not  in  bed 

*  Written  during  the  Chartist  agitation.    Sir  Charles  commanded  the 
northern  district  at  this  time, 
t  The  late  Lord  Clyde. 
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until  one  or  two,  and  always  up  at  five  or  a  little  after, 
and  is  eternally  writing,  at  an  average  about  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  has  a  cough,  complains  of  short 
breath  and  weakness,  and  is  allowing  his  zeal  to  carry  him 
too  far  for  his  own  health.  I  doubt  his  being  able  to  go 
on  thu&  The  fatigue  of  reading  and  writing  is  very  great ; 
for  I  see  that,  as  corporal  punishment  has  diminished 
courts  martial  have  increased,  and  he  reads  every  word  of 
a]].  His  purse  too  is  pretty  well  pulled  by  these  visits 
of  inspection ;  for  he  receives  a  travelling  allowance  that 
will  not  cover  the  bare  posting,  when  forced  to  take  four 
horses ;  and  he  and  his  aide-de-camp,  all  things  included, 
cannot  get  out  of  an  inn  much  under  two  pounds  a  day, 
although  he  bums  tallow  candles,  and  left  the  best  hotel 
in  Manchester  because  they  objected  to  give  them  to  him. 
He  should  have  a  quartermaster  and  travelling  expenses, 
and  then  he  would  be  the  worst  paid  public  officer  in 
England  for  the  work  he  does." 

"October  Hth- 
"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice  about  service, 
but  if  I  once  offer  I  must  take  what  comes,  and  verily 
I  do  not  feel  up  to  it,  especially  when  plagued  with 
spasms  which,  as  Emily  can  tell  you,  incapacitate  me 
entirely ;  for  to  say  truth  they  are  very  painful,  and  the 
idea  of  them  puts  me  into  something  of  the  same  state  of 
terror,  though  with  less  reason,  that  you  feel  at  the  approach 
of  your  evil  spirit. 

**  I  think  the  French  wrong  in  kicking  up  such  a 
dust  about  an  imagined  insult.  I  see  the  two  extreme 
papers  of  Paris,  the  *  National '  and  *  Quotidienne '  say  that 
we  are  right  However,  right  or  wrong,  I  hope  we  shall 
lick  them  and  I  think  old  times  will  return  to  our  navy — 
those  old  times  *  when  we  never  did  right  and  never  suffered 
wrong,'  as  old  Admiral  Colpoys  used  to  say." 

d2 
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"Dec.  11, 1840. 

"  I  sent  the  other  day  to  Dr.  Arnold  a  little  plan  and 
memoir  that  I  had  by  me^  of  Charles's  on  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  which  he  writes  me  word  will  be  of  the  utmost 
use  to  him ;  but  I  will  transcribe  his  answer,  which  will 
tell  you  what  he  wants.  You  may  suppose  by  his  words 
that  he  thinks  you  wrote  the  memoir  I  sent  him,  but  he 
does  not,  for  I  particularly  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  you 
but  Charles.  Dr.  Arnold  says,  *  Your  brother's  name  would 
insure  my  attention  to  anything  of  his  on  points  of  military 
geography ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  battle  of  Thrasy- 
menus  was  just  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  I  felt  unsatisfied ; 
for  though  I  have  been  twice  along  the  lake  with  Polybius 
in  my  hand,  I  had  not  time  to  explore  the  country,  and  I 
felt  that  the  great  point  to  ascertain  was  the  precise  line 
of  the  ancient  road,  the  modem  one  not  seeming  to  me  to 
suit  Polybius*  account  of  the  battle  at  all.  I  will,  there- 
fore, with  your  permission,  thankfully  avail  myself  of  your 
offer,  and  will  take  the  plan  and  memoir  down  with  me 
into  Westmoreland  next  week,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  some  progress  with  the  subject.  I  am  willing 
to  flatter  myself  that  the  published  volumes  of  my  History- 
will  have  convinced  you  that  I  take  a  very  lively  interest 
in  military  geography ;  and  I  believe  that  few  unmilitaiy 
men  have  read  Colonel  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War  with  greater  care  and  delight  than  I  have,  or  have 
more  appreciated  it^s  excellence  in  this  as  in  many  other 
points.  Your  kindness  encourages  me  to  ask  a  further 
favour.  I  know  of  no  published  maps  of  Caesar's  operations 
near  Dyrrachium,  which  are  of  any  value  as  exhibiting  the 
character  of  the  ground.  K  any  of  your  friends  have 
unpublished  sketches  of  this  country,  I  should  feel  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  if  you  could  procure  me  a  sight  of 
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ihenL  I  have  not  the  time  at  command  which  is  wanted 
for  examining  a  country  carefully ;  and  though  I  could  get 
to  Corfu  in  our  summer  holidays,  yet  I  much  doubt  the 
practicability  of  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  Durazzo.' 
"  Now,  if  you  can  help  him,  I  feel  sure  you  will,  as  I 
know  you  have  studied  all  Caesar's  and  Pompey's  operations, 
and  I  believe  you  think  that  the  latter  has  not  had  justice 
done  him  as  a  general" 

Colonel  Napier  to  Captcdn  Smry  Napier y  B.  N. 

"Freahford,Deo.  1840. 
"  I  was  too  busy  to  write  the  other  day,  and  I  cannot 
now  find  time  to  write  to  Dr.  Arnold ;  my  mind  is  occupied 
and  distressed  with  the  plans  I  am  about,  and  the  corres- 
IDondence  I  am  engaged  in  with  the  Horse  Guards.  You  can 
however  tell  him,  that  amongst  the  diflSculties  which  the 
mutilated  state  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  raise  up  about  his 
operations  at  Durazzo,  is  the  account  he  gives  of  stopping 
up  the  course  of  the  stream  and  rivulets,  to  deprive 
Pompey's  camp  of  water,  by  raising  barriers  across  the 
mouths  of  the  valleys.  This  you  know  would  be  impossible 
unless  the  nature  of  the  coimtry  gave  him  new  channels 
for  the  water,  or  that  he  made  those  channels  for  himself. 
If  the  latter,  his  works  must  have  been  the  most  gigantic 
ever  undertaken  by  an  army,  as  indeed  Lucan  the  poet 
says  they  were.  It  will  be  therefore  worth  Dr.  Arnold's 
trouble  to  ascertain  this  on  the  spot.  I  imagine  the  Austrian 
government  would  give  him  full  protection  in  surveying. 
Gleig,  the  *  Subaltern,'  has  lately  travelled  in  that  country, 
and  could  give  him  information ;  and,  with  Leake's  Geo- 
graphy of  Western  Greece,  he  could  easily  make  out  what 
he  wants.  There  is  also  Lieutenant  Symonds,  half-pay 
60th  Begiment,  living  in  Hereford,  a  very  learned  man, 
perfectly  acqtiainted  with  all  ancient  military  affairs,  and 
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well  versed  in  military  geography,  who  would  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  Doctor  if  he  applied  to  him,  and  he  may  use 
my  name  if  he  likes  as  having  recommended  him  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Symonds,  with  whom  I  correspond  though  I  do  not 
know  him  personally.  Tell  the  Doctor  to  beware  of  falling 
into  the  error  about  Pompey  being  a  bad  general — ^he  was 
a  very  great  one." 

**  My  dear  HenBY,  "  Fieshford,  Deo.  1840. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Symonds  to  say  I  had  advised  Dr. 
Arnold  to  apply  to  him,  and  he  tells  me  in  reply,  that,  if 
the  Doctor  does  so,  he  will  give  him  a  number  of  sketches 
he  has  made  about  the  second  Punic  War,  and  other 
matters  which  I  am  sure  will  be  very  valuable. 

"When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  forgot  to  say  for  the 
Doctor's  information  that  CsBsar's  battle  of  Pharsalia 
puzzles  me,  if,  as  the  generality  suppose,  and  as  Colonel 
Leake  says,  it  was  fought  on  the  Pharsalus  side  of  the 
Enipeus  river.  Leake  says  he  found  the  two  camps, 
and  has  laid  down  the  movements  as  if  it  was  certain  that 
the  camps  he  found  were  Ceesar's  and  Pompey's ;  but  they 
might  be  later  camps.  If  the  Doctor  wished  it,  and  I 
have  more  leisure — ^leisure  of  mind  I  mean,  not  of  time — 
I  could  make  him  a  little  sketch,  and  explain  my  diffi- 
culties and  views  in  opposition  to  Leake's.  However,  I 
only  know  Leake's  by  hearsay  from  Symonds ;  I  have  not 
read  him."  &c.  &c. 

The  following  letters  explain  themselves : — 
ToMajor-QmeralLord  FUzroy  Somerset y  Military  Secretary. 

-Freahfbid.  Nov.  26, 1840. 
"  I  am  painfully  mortified  to  find  that,  in  the  selection 
of  officers  to  receive  additional  pay  for  meritorious  services, 
my  name  has  been  passed  over  to  fix  upon  Colonel 's. 
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"I  have  never  asked  anything  for  myself,  nor  ever 
complained  of  neglect,  although  I  won  my  lieut-colonelcy 

at  the  storming  of  La  Bhune,  where  Colonel served 

under  me,  and  where,  as  the  whole  Light  Division  knows 
and  would  acknowledge,  the  most  diflScult  part  of  the 
attack  was  given  to  the  43rd ;  and  although  almost  every 
officer  of  my  rank,  who  had  served  with  any  distinction  in 
the  war,  was  at  the  peace  or  has  since  been  rewarded, 
myself  excepted,  either  with  promotion  as  king's  aides-de- 
camp, many  being  thus  pushed  over  my  head,  or  with 
regiments  or  companies  of  the  Guards,  or  inspecting  field- 
officers'  appointments,  or  inspectorships  of  clothing,  or  with 
governments. 

"But  I  can  no  longer  refrain  from  drawing  the  attention 
of  Lord  Hill  to  my  claims,  when  I  find  that  an  officer  is 
chosen  for  meritorious  service  in  preference  to  myself, 
though  his  principal  services  in  the  field  have  been  per- 
formed under  my  command,  though  he  has  never  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  action,  and  never,  I  believe,  received 
a  wound;  whereas  I  have  commanded  a  regiment  in 
many  actions,  and  received  three  wounds,  one  of  them  so 
severe  as  to  leave  me  but  a  miserably  painful  existence. 

Colonel has  never  gained  an  English  decoration, — 

I  have  gained  three. 

"  I  would  not  be  understood  as  touched  with  respect  to 
the  emolument,  though  my  large  family  and  straitened 
means  do  not  give  me  a  right  to  disregard  that  consideration 
entirely;   neither  would  I  feel  mortified  if  the  selection  I 

had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  j 

officers  chosen ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  because  there  are,  ^ 

amongst  the  selected,  those  whose  pecuniary  means  are 

very  much  greater  than  mine.    But  when  Colonel is 

selected  in  preference  to  me  for  meritorious  service,  thougli 
his  best  services  were  performed  under  my  command,  1 
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cannot  but  feel  that  a  slur  is  cast  upon  my  name ;  and, 
with  this  conviction,  I  should  be  devoid  of  all  q)irit 
and  frankness  if  I  did  not  complain." 

To  this  letter  Lord  Fitzroy  replied,  that  the  conditions 
of  the  warrant,  under  which  the  rewards  for  meritorious 
services  in  the  field  were  granted,  distinctly  specified  that 
officers  selected  for  such  rewards  must  be  full  colonels  in 
the  army,  holding  the  regimental  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ; 
and  that,  moreover,  they  must  have  served  for  thirty 
years  on  full  pay;  and  as  Colonel  Napier  only  held  the 
regimental  rank  of  Major,  and  had  not  completed  thirty 
years'  service  before  he  went  on  half-pay,  Lord  Hill  had 
absolutely  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  Colonel  Napier 
was,  however,  requested  to  send  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
a  detailed  statement  of  his  services,  which  he  accordingly 
did  send,  and  shortly  afterwards  Lord  Fitzroy  again  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  My  dear  Napier,  «  Horse  Guards,  Jan.  4, 1841. 

"  The  perusal  of  the  very  interesting  memoir  of  your 
services  afibrded  me  the  highest  satisfaction ;  indeed  I  may 
say  I  scarcely  ever  read  a  paper  which  more  fuUy  engrossed 
my  attention. 

"Lord  Hill  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he  fully 
appreciates  your  services,  and  laments  most  sincerely  that 
they  should  have  entailed  on  you  such  constant  and  severe 
suffering.  He  always  refrains  from  making  promises,  but 
he  permits  me  to  say  that  it  would  gratify  him  very  much 
to  be  able  to  do  something  for  you. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Fitzroy  Somerset." 

The  sequel  was,  that  a  special  grant  of  150/.  per  annum 
(loot  being  the  regulated  maximum  for  colonels)  was  con- 
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ferred  upon  Colonel  Napier  for  his  distinguished  services, 
which  was  announced  to  him  by  Lord  Hill  in  a  letter  dat^d 
29th  May,  and  which  contained  the  following  very  grati- 
fying paragraph : — 

"  In  order  that  this  reward  may  lose  none  of  that  value 
which  was  considered  to  attach  to  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  officers  holding  garrison  appointments  in 
the  Army  last,  it  is  intended  to  insert  in  the  Army  List, 
under  the  head  of  Garrisons,  the  *  names  of  officers  who 
have  received  rewards  for  distinguished  services ;'  so  that 
your  name  may  be  kept  as  constantly  before  the  public  as 
if  a  garrison  appointment  had  been  conferred  on  you." 

Together  with  his  official  acknowledgment  of  the  favour 
to  Lord  Hill,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset : — 

'*  My  deab  Lord  Fitzbot,  -May  so,  i84i. 

"  I  have  received  from  Lord  HiU  a  letter  informing 
me  that  I  am  to  have  150?.  yearly  for  my  services,  and  in 
the  most  honourable  manner  to  me. 

"  To  Lord  Hill  and  yourself  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply 
indebted,  and  my  gratitude  is  especially  called  for  by  the 
very  honourable  manner  in  which  my  services  are  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  entire  freedom  in  which  I  am  placed  with 
respect  to  the  world  No  man  can  have  a  right  to  reproach 
me  for  accepting  a  pension,  or  to  censure  the  bestowing  of 
it,  while  I  can  reply  by  showing  Lord  Hill's  letter  and 
my  own  memoir  of  services.  It  is  as  a  soldier  that  I  am 
rewarded,  and  my  conscience  tells  me  that  my  best  ex- 
ertions were  honestly  given  to  my  country.  I  am  free, 
therefore,  from  any  reproach  of  servility  or  unjust  grasping, 
and  this  renders  the  favour  conferred  upon  me  greater  than 
I  can  well  express." 

d3 
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Colonel  Napier  to  Sir  Chiy  Campbell^  Bart. 

**  My  dear  Guy,  -Batti,  i84i. 

"I  had  began  to  write  to  you  to  wish  you  joy  of 
Ned's*  success  in  his  examination,  when  a  new  matter 
came  to  employ  my  pen,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
have  it.  However,  I  won't  give  up  my  first  employment, 
and  I  do  wish  you  joy  of  Ned ;  depend  upon  it  he  is  a 
working  fellow,  with  a  good  heart  and  a  bold  spirit,  and 
he  will  do  you  credit  in  the  world. 

"  My  other  affair  is  that  Lord  Hill  has  at  last  caused 
something  to  be  done  for  me,  and  in  the  handsomest 
manner.  I  have  lately  been  engaged  in  a  curious  corre- 
spondence about  myself.  An  old  friend  was  so  struck  with 
.the  injustice  and  neglect  I  had  met  with  that  he  put  a 
plan  in  execution  to  have  my  name  placed  before  the 
Queen,  which  from  his  court  interest  he  was  able  to  do. 
He  did  not  tell  me  until  it  was  actually  in  train,  and  then 
required  me  to  leave  it  all  to  him.  I  consented  on  certain 
conditions,  and  he  acted  with  great  friendship;  but  the 
upshot  was  that  I  was  to  have  a  literary  pension  if  I  would 
write,  to  ask  for  it,  to  Lord  Melbourne.  This  I  could  not 
stomach.  I  said  I  would  not  write  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
nor  would  I  take  a  favour  from  him ;  moreover,  that  I 
would  never  condescend  to  a%k  for  a  literary  pension.  I 
wrote  my  book  as  a  speculation.  It  might  be  useful  to 
the  country  and  worthy  of  reward,  but  it  gave  an  author 
no  claim ;  and  if  it  was  thought  proper  to  reward  him,  the 
opinion  of  its  value  must  be  declared  by  the  country. 
With  all  that  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do ;  my  claims  were  military ;  I  was  used  unjustly ;  I 
complaint,  and  would  complain  until  I  got  redress ;  but 
I  would  only  seek  for  it,  like  a  soldier,  through  the  military 

*  Now  Lieat.-Golonel  Sir  Edward  Oampbell,  Bart 
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chief.  I  was  told  I  had  many  bitter  enemies  at  conrt>  and 
coald  not  hope  to  succeed  except  by  the  ministers, — ^that 
it  was  a  mere  form,  &c  &c.  I  was  stead&st,  and  wrote  a 
strong  letter  to  Lord  Hill,  and  the  answer  has  just  arrived. 
I  am  to  have  1502.  per  annum  for  distinguished  service  as 
a  soldier,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  Army  list  under  the 
head  of  Garrisons,  the  same  as  if  I  had  a  garrison  appoint- 
ment.   I  am  thus  placed  above ,  and  others  of  my 

rank,  by  having  a  higher  rate  of  pension,  and  the  honour 
being  solitary  makes  it  the  more  acceptable,  and  I  am 
quite  content ;  I  am  no  longer  marked  as  a  black  sheep. 

**  I  am  not  able  to  write  more,  for  since  the  pains  have 
left  my  limbs  a  very  heavy  languor  hangs  about  me,  and 
my  head  is  strangely  affected.  Pray  tell  Johnny  of  this, 
— ^I  mean  of  the  pension.  I  have  obtained  it  fairly,  both  . 
in  the  field,  and  latterly  in  this  negociation ;  for  if  I  had 
yielded  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  I  should  have  had 
300Z.  a  year ;  now  I  have  only  150Z.,  but  I  can  avow  it  to 
the  world  and  show  my  scars  for  it,  and  I  have  at  the 
same  time  expressed  my  contempt  of  the  ministers.  You 
can  feel  the  pleasure  of  this, — others  will  call  me  a  fool." 

TiOrd  Melbourne's  ministry  having  during  this  session 
experienced  several  defeats.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  on  which 
ministers  dissolved  parliament  and  appealed  to  the 
country.  Colonel  Napier  took  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Bath  election,  and  at  the  declaration  of  the  successful 
candidates,  Lord  Duncan  and  Mr.  Eoebuck,  he  made  a 
speech  ftom  the  hustings,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
remarked  severely  on  the  late  Whig  ministry,  stating  that 
they  had  excited  the  people  to  insurrection  in  1832. 
Some  voices  behind  him  called  out  that  this  was/a&e,  on 
which  the  speaker  turned  round  and  declared  it  to  be  true> 
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as  he  had  the  proofs ;  one  indiyidual,  however,  reiterated 
that  it  was  false,  and  a  ''  Msehood/'  several  times,  and  with 
a  maimer  so  offensive  that  Colonel  Napier  lost  his  temper^ 
and  struck  the  man  a  blow  which  knocked  him  backwards. 
This  person  entered  a  criminal  prosecution  against  Colonel 
Napier  for  the  assault,  and  the  case  came  on  at  the  spring 
sessions  of  the  following  year,  but  a  compromise  was 
eflfected  in  court,  both  parties  paying  their  own  costs,  the 
prosecutor  first  expressing  his  regret  for  having  used 
insulting  language  to  Colonel  Napier,  and  Colonel  Napier 
then  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  repelled  the  insult 
in  the  manner  he  had  done.  The  actual  words  were, 
"  Mr.  S regrets  to  have  made  use  of  expressions  offen- 
sive to  General  Napier ;  but  he  disclaims  all  intention  of 
having  given  offence  to  General  Napier  by  such  expre&- 
sions."    "  In  consequence  of  the  above  expression  of  regret 

on  the   part  of  Mr.  S ,  General  Napier  regrets  the 

mode  in  which  he  repelled  the  language  used." 

In  July  Colonel  Napier  attended  a  public  meeting  at 
Bath,  at  which  the  newly-elected  members  were  present, 
and  the  following  passages  are  extracted  from  his  speech 
on  that  occasion. 

(Referring  to  his  having  been  interrupted  in  his  speech 
from  the  hustings  in  the  preceding  month.)  "  The  value 
of  a  public  man's  opinion  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  public ;  and  I  may 
^erefore  say,  without  vanity,  that  mine  bears  some  value ; 
for,  though  I  have  never  thrust  myself  forward  in  public 
affidrs,  never  spoken  at  any  public  meetings  except  those 
held  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  there  only  on 
particular  occasions,  I  have  had  invitations  from  various 
parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  to  attend  great 
meetings  and  deliver  my  sentiments.  That  gives  me 
a  right  to  say  I  have  some  weight,  but  I  will  give  you  a 
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better  proof.  From  seven  great  towns  or  boroughs  I  have 
received  invitations  to  let  myself  be  nominated  as  a  candi- 
date for  representing  them  in  Parliament.  I  refused  all, 
for  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention  here ;  and  on  four 
of  them  I  lay  no  great  stress,  because  they  were  only 
proposals  to  take  my  chance  with  others;  but  the  three 
remaining  invitations  were  from  influential  men,  the 
organs  of  bodies  powerful  enough  to  fulfil  their  promises ; 
and  this  was  proved  by  the  result ;  for  on  my  refusal  they 
made  like  offers  to  other  men,  who  did  accept  them,  and 
were  chosen. 

^  Now,  the  first  of  these  places  was  this  good  city  of 
Bath.  There  is  a  gentleman  close  by  me  who  knows  I  do 
not  fable;  and  when  I  declined  the  offer,  your  friend 
Boebuck  was  applied  to,  and  was  elected.  And  right  glad 
I  am  that  it  was  so,  for  I  hold  him  to  be  a  man  more  able 
than  myself  to  serve  you.  The  next  place  was  the  great 
dty  of  Glasgow ;  and  on  my  refusal  there,  and  on  my 
recommendation  also.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  brought 
forward.  They  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  would  do  for 
them,  and  I  told  them  I  believed  him  to  be  a  thoroughly 
honest  man.  The  next  place  was  Westminster,  where 
Mr.  Leader  was  chosen  when  I  had  declined.  Have  I  not 
then  a  right  to  suppose  that  my  opinions  have  some 
weight  with  the  people  ?  Have  I  not  a  right  to  declare 
those  opinions  as  my  judgment  directs  me  ?  I  am  a 
follower  of  no  man.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  people.  I  have 
no  personal  ambition  to  gratify,  and  I  abide  by  my  own 
judgment.  In  declaring  my  opinions  I  am  not  to  be 
bound  by  the  convenience  or  the  private  personal  arrange- 
ments of  mere  electioneering  men.  I  choose  my  own 
time,  subject  only  to  your  willingness  to  listen  to  me. 
The  day  of  declaring  the  Bath  poll  furnished  a  good  oppor- 
tunity ;  I  spoke,  and  was  interrupted  in  the  way  you  heard. 
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"Before  I  conclude  I  would  address  a  few  words  by 
way  of  warning  to  honourable,  brave  men  of  all  parties. 
My  white  hairs,  blanched  before  their  time  by  wounds  and 
hardships  endured  in  the  service  of  my  country,  give  me 
the  right  to  address  such  men;  and  well  I  know  that 
whether  they  be  Whigs,  Tories,  Eadicals,  or  Chartists, 
brave  and  high-spirited  men,  real  lovers  of  their  country, 
will  never  be  wanted  in  England.  To  them  then  I  say. 
Beware  of  coming  storms, — times  and  events  are  approach- 
ing which  will  be  far,  far  above  the  reach  of  mere  party 
strife  and  factious  bickerings — times  and  events  which 
will  involve  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
When  those  times  come  stand  upon  your  honour.  Be- 
member  that  if  we  would  claim  the  name  of  patriots,  the 
greatness,  the  glory  of  England  must  be  upheld  amidst 
the  political  storm  even  as  a  mighty  rock  amidst  surging 
waves  and  whistling  winds.  But  how  can  this  be  done 
unless  her  children  are  interested  in  her  welfare  ?  And 
how  can  that  be  unless  the  working  population,  the  toiling 
hardy  sons  of  her  strength,  are  made  as  free  and  equal 
in  their  political  rights  as  her  proudest  nobles  ?  I  have 
served  my  country  along  with  that  class ;  I  know  them 
thoroughly ;  I  have  had  them  from  all  parts,  of  all  crafts 
and  trades.  I  have  commanded  them ;  tried  them  in  all 
ways,  in  situations  of  peril  and  hardship,  in  all  sorts  of 
privation  and  misery  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human 
frame  to  bear.  I  have  seen  them  when  writhing  under 
the  tortures  of  mangled  limbs,  even  when  their  very 
heart's  blood  has  been  streaming  out,  shouting  to  those 
who  were  not  disabled  to  go  on  for  the  glory  and  honour 
of  England, — and  with  these  words  they  died  I  and  all 
this  from  men  whose  names  were  never  likely  to  be 
known,  so  that  their  brave  and  noble  qualities  might  be 
applauded.    One  instance  I  will  give  you  in  illustration. 
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for  one  fact  is  better  than  hours  of  declamation.  There 
was  a  man  in  my  own  regiment  named  Eccles, — ^a  man 
who  very  often  got  himself  into  scrapes,  for  he  wcu9  young, 
wild,  and  reckless.  On  the  9th  November,  1813,  he 
committed  a  [crime  against  military  law,  which  I,  as  his 
commanding  officer,  could  not  pass  over  with  impunity, 
and  I  delivered  him  over  to  a  court  martial  which 
sentenced  him  to  corporal  punishment.  It  went  against 
my  heart,  for  orders  were  issued  for  battle  next  day.  I 
thought  it  hard  to  give  a  man  stripes  on  the  9th,  and  call 
upon  him  to  fight  for  the  glory  of  his  country  on  the  10th. 
I  said  to  him,  *  I  pardon  you  if  you  will  behave  well  to- 
morrow, and  justify  that  pardon.'  Well,  there  was  a  rocky 
mountain  on  which  the  French  were  entrenched,  and  we 
could  only  get  at  them  by  passing  between  the  lower 
rocks  and  a  marsh,  exposed  to  fire  all  the  time.  Towards 
this  pass  we  ran  at  our  utmost  speed;  I  was  then  very 
strong  and  active,  and  carried  no  weight.  I  thought  it 
shame  to  let  a  soldier,  who  carried  fifty  pounds,  get  before 
me  in  the  attack,  and  I  went  ahead  of  all  but  one, — that 
man  was  Eccles.  He  was  six  feet  three,  straight,  and  well 
grown,  and  though  he  carried  such  a  burthen  I  could 
never  pass  him.  The  enemy's  fire  came  from  our  right, 
and  on  my  right  he^kept,  covering  me  with  his  body.  We 
leaped  together  into  the  rocks,  and  then  he  feU  like  one 
dead  from  his  exertions.  Thus  he  repaid  me  for  his 
pardon.  He  died  afterwards  a  sergeant,  and  a  pensioner 
on  the  Irish  establishment,  still  young,  but  worn  out  by 
hardship.  When  I  remember  such  proofs  of  generosity, 
courage,  and  devotion  in  the  British  soldier,  how  can  I 
join  in  any  cry  against  the  working  people  ?  how  can  I  fail 
to  wish  them  well  ?  how  avoid  aiding  them  to  obtain  their 
rights?  Therefore,  and  therefore  only,  have  I  come  for^ 
ward  as  a  public  man." 


t 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  these  sentiments  were 
enforced  hj  all  the  graces  of  natural  eloquence  and 
studied  oratory,  aided  by  a  commanding  person  and  a 
noble  countenance,  to  which  the  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  speaker  lent  a  play  of  expression  that  was 
quite  extraordinary;  when  it  was  at  the  same  time  so 
patent  to  all  that  he  w«w  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotism 
and  the  loftiest  disregard  of  personal  advantage, — ^for  he 
was  out  of  employment,  and  his  future  career  as  a  soldier 
depended  on  the  Government, — it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  influence  which  he  acquired  over  the  lower  classes,  and 
which  he  conscientiously  exercised  for  their  good,  is  not 
surprising.  He  possessed  all  the  ability,  energy,  and 
daring  of  Caius  Gracchus,  whose  career  in  troublous  times 
he  might  have  imitated ;  although  he  never  would  have 
adopted  the  suicidal  measure  of  the  Boman  Tribune  of  con- 
ferring on  every  needy  citizen  the  legal  right  to  public  relief* 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  speech  likewise  suggests  the 
thought,  what  a  military  leader  this  man  would  have 
made,  who  possessed  the  power  of  so  stirring  men's  minds, 
and  who,  by  such  acts  as  he  here  relates,  must  have  made 
himself  adored  by  his  soldiers !  He  possessed  every  attri- 
bute of  a  great  and  successful  general.  Many  studious 
men  who  have  gone  into  the  science  of  war  as  into 
mathematics,  make  excellent  generals — ^in  their  closets; 
while  they  may  be  utterly  wanting  in  all  the  practical  and 
physical  qualities  indispensable  in  a  soldier.  There  have 
been  many  generals,  on  the  other  hand,  as  brave  as  their 
swords  and  as  ignoramt.  But  William  Napier  added  to  a 
theoretical  j^knowledge  of  war  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed and  very  rarely  equalled,  the  calmest  self-possession 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  rapid  perception,  instant  resolution, 
and  the  most  heroic  daring  to  execute  the  conceptions  of 
his  mind. 
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"To  fight  a  successful  battle  upon  just  principles  will 
indeed  entitle  a  commander  to  high  praise  for  talent, 
and  the  qualities  of  his  mind  must  be  various  and  rare. 
The  greatest  exertion  of  the  most  valuable,  and  even  the 
most  contradictory,  endowments  is  requisite.  In  the  midst 
of  havoc  and  confusion  his  view  must  be  rapid,  and  his 
decision  and  execution  instantaneous;  calmness  must  be 
his  when  all  around  is  turbulence  and  horror,  and  the 
greatest  impetuosity  must  be  united  with  the  most  con- 
summate prudenca  But  a  battle  may  be  won  by  accident 
without  any  exertion  of  these  admirable  qualities.  Most 
battles  are  so  won ;  there  are  very  few  great  generals." 

The  quotation  is  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  qualities 
he  describes  as  necessary  to  'a  great  general  he  possessed 
in  the  very  highest  degree. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  General 
Brotherton  to  General  Napier  in  1844;  it  refers  to  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  Sir  Charles  Napier's  victories  in  Scinde. 

**....  The  Duke,''  he  says,  *'  who  witnessed  and 
admired,  as  we  all  did,  the  three  brothers  in  battle.  I  well 
recollect  Busaco, — ^the  intense  anxiety  of  each  of  you 
alternately,  not  for  self  but  for  the  brother  in  danger.  It 
was  there  I  saw  you  go  down  amongst  the  enemy,  *en 
sabreur,'  with  your  glass  to  your  eye,  as  coolly  as  if  you 
had  been  dancing  a  quadrille.  Well  do  I  recoUect  the 
Commodore*  also, — ^his  grotesque  figure  and  speeches. 
The  four  Napiers  in  the  field  that  day  were  certainly  no 
bad  specimens  of  the  race." 

Colonel  Napier  to  Sir  Quy  Campbell^  Bart. 

"  July.  1841. 

"  Have  you  seen  certain  letters  signed  *  Hibemicus,' 
and  *  Irishman,'  in  any  of  the  Irish  papers  ?    Some  corre- 
*  The  late  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Kapier. 
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Bpondent  has  sent  me  two  by  '  Hibemicus,'  a  third  by 
*  Irishman.'  They  were  enclosed  in  a  blank  sheet,  and  no 
indication  of  what  paper  they  were  cut  out  from.  They 
accuse  O'Connell  of  calling  Lord  Edward  *a  miscreant,* 
and  say  that  the  man  who  betrayed  him  is  0'Ck)nnell'8 
boon  companion,  and  a  buffoon ;  that  Lord  Morpeth  could 
not  know  what  O'Connell  and  his  friends  really  are,  or  he 
would  never  have  invited  him  to  his  table,  where  probably 
the  betrayer  of  Lord  Edward  has  been  sitting  side  by  side 
with  Loid  Edward's  daughter.  He  also  says  tiiat  the 
fellow's  name  is  to  be  found,  and  the  proof  of  his  treachery, 
in  Drummond's  'Life  of  Hamilton  Eowan,'  a  work  I  had 
never  heard  of." 

Lady  Campbell  to  Coloml  Napier. 

''Dublin,  Aug.  6. 1841. 

"  I  have  not  an  idea  who  the  person  is  that  is  alluded 

to  by  'Hibemicus.'    I  think  however  Mr.  Moore  knows, 

by  some  things  Curran  told  me.    I  do  not  much  wish  to 

know  the  name  of  the  betrayer  of  my  father ;  I  thought  it 

had  been ,  and  that  he  was  dead.    Not  that  I  doubt 

my  powers  of  forgiveness.  You  know  my  profession  of 
faith,  dear  William ;  you  are  one  of  the  few  to  whom  I 
have  ventured  to  tell  my  feelings  of  religion,  and  you 
know  it  is  because  I  feel  my  unworthiness  that  I  seldom 
allude  to  those  feelings.  But  forgiveness  of  injuries  forms 
so  great  a  part  of  what  I  conceive  Christianity,  that  I 
should  feel  God  had  blessed  me  in  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity of  forgiving  and  doing  good  to  one  who 
had  so  deeply  injured  us.  And  I  can  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  forgiving  injuries  done  to  myself ^  for  I  do 
not  feel  them.  I  can  only  therefore  be  tried  by  having 
to  forgive  those  who  have  wounded  me  through  those  I 
love." 
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Colonel  Napier  to  Lady  Campbell 

"  My  DEAR  Pamela,  "  Freshford,  Aug.  10, 1841. 

"Edward  arrived  here  safe  this  morning,  but  he 
foimd  us  in  terror,*  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  see  him 
for  a  few  moments,  and  have  left  him  to  the  care  of  the 
girls,  which  I  daresay  he  likes  best.  Charles  is  going  to 
India;  at  his  age,  61,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
I  shall  see  him  again.  Until  this  and  Norah's  illness 
happened  I  was  iu  very  good  hopes  and  feelings ;  I  was 
daily  getting  better  and  stronger,  for  the  ague  is,  I  think, 
a  modification  of  my  former  severe  pains,  and  so  far  an 
advantage  notwithstanding  the  weakness  accompanying  it. 
I  had  gained  my  cause  with  the  Horse  Guards  and  some 
money,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  a  house  to 
suit  me  in  Bath.  But  I  have  always  observed  that  a  run 
of  luck  has  been  balanced  in  my  life  by  a  countercheck, 
and  I  dread  for  Charles  and  Norah. 

"As  to  Ned,  I  will  not  read  him  any  lectures;  they 
never  do  good ;  but  I  will  let  fall  expressions  which  will 
be  remembered  by  him  at  other  times.  This  is  the  plan  I 
always  follow  with  young  men,  and  I  think  it  answers 
better  than  any  other.  He  is  a  very  fine-looking  lad,  and 
by  keeping  up  his  vanity  a  little  he  will  do  all  the  better ; 
I  mean  vanity  as  to  his  accomplishments.  However,  of 
one  thing  you  may  be  certain,  that  nature  gives  or  with- 
holds the  power  of  keeping  up  learning  as  much  as  she 
does  the  power  of  acquiring  it,  and  if  he  has  the  organ  he 
will  use  it ;  if  not  he  will  fall  into  what  he  has  organs  for. 
He  has  already  proved  that  he  has  good  organs  for 
acquiring;  and  better,  for  making  him  a  good  honest 
fellow. 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  what  you  tell  me  of ;  she  is, 

*  On  account  of  the  illness  of  a  daughter. 
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I  know,  a  real  good  girl,  with  a  force  of  character  very 
unusual,  and  whenever  she  is  called  out  by  circumstances 
she  will  come  at  the  call.  I  am  quite  certain  of  what  she 
is,  for  I  studied  her,  and  know  she  has  a  great  deal  in  her. 
It  is  not  talent  exactly ;  she  has  not  half  of  your  talent, 
and  yet  she  has  plenty ;  but  it  is  a  quick  perception  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  a  strong  will  to  do  it,  and  a  light 
elastic  spirit;  but  I  should  not  like  to  see  her  tried  by 
insolence  or  contempt.  She  will  never  bear  either.  She 
will  bear  anger,  but  it  must  be  downright  honest  passion. 
There  must  be  no  deliberate  injustice,  no  sneering,  or  she 
will  repay  it. 

"  I  am  wandering  on,  dear  Pamela,  about  what  you  know 
better  that  I  do.  1  wish  I  knew  myself  as  well  as  I  know 
other  people,  but  I  don't ;  there  is  some  disease  which  is 
always  in  a  contest  with  my  natural  disposition,  and  I  am, 
when  free  from  its  effects  on  my  brain  and  nerves,  as 
different  from  what  I  am  when  suffering  under  it  as  if  I 
were  two  different  men, — ^I  mea^  in  mind ;  my  thoughts 
become  totally  changed,  and  I  cannot  tell  why.  1  am 
troubled  also  about  the  future.  My  last  speech  is  sold 
and  read  all  over  England,  and  I  am  considered  by  the 
poor  as  their  avowed  champion ;  but  my  illnesses  make 
me  unfit  to  act,  and  I  dread  the  danger  to  my  girls  of 
breaking  out,  and  putting  all  I  have  to  risk.  Were  I 
single  and  well,  I  might  now  play  a  great  part,  but  my 
spirit  sinks  about  my  girls. 

"  The  name  of  the  man  who  betrayed  your  father  is  to 
be  found  in  Drummond's  ^  Life  of  Hamilton  Kowan,* — so 
says  '  Hibemicus.'  You  may  be  forgiving,  dear  Pamela, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  find  the  villain  you  forgive 
sitting  beside  you  at  dinner.    &c.  &c.  &c. 

"W.  Napier." 
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At  this  time  the  minds  of  public  men  in  England  were 
mnch  occupied  by  a  circumstance  which  threatened  to 
produce  war  between  England  and  America.  During  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  as  is  weU  known,  bands  of  American 
citizens,  calling  themselves  "Sympathizers,"  entered 
Canada  at  various  points  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
rebels  against  the  British  Government  The  American 
executive  endeavoured  to  restrain  them,  but  was  utterly 
powerless  to  do  so.  An  American  steamer,  the  '  Caroline,' 
had  made  several  trips  across  the  Niagara  river  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  conveying  parties  of  armed  brigands  who  were 
landed  on  the  Canadian  shore  and  who  committed  many 
atrocities.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the 
Canadian  Loyalists,  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and 
properties,  should  have  organized  an  attack  on  this  piratical 
vessel,  which  was  to  be  seen  moored  at  the  American  side 
of  the  river,  a  few  hundred  yards  irom  their  dwellings, 
and  which  was  a  standing  menace  and  insult  against  them. 
The  attack  was. made  by  night,  and  succeeded;  the 
'  Caroline,'  set  on  fire  and  adrift  in  the  current,  went  over 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  One  of  the  actors  in  this  exploit, 
Mr.  Macleod,  who  acted  under  orders  as  an  officer  of 
Canadian  militia,  was  in  1841  recognised  and  imprisoned 
in  New  York  for  his  part  in  the  affair,  and  there  seemed 
every  likelihood  of  his  being  hanged.  Then  ensued  a 
conflict  between  State  rights  and  the  authority  of  the 
American  Union.  The  Central  Government  disclaimed 
the  action  of  the  New  York  authorities,  but  acknowledged 
its  inability  to  control  them  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 
United  States  constitution. 

The  following  letter  is  on  this  subject : — 
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To  J.  A.  Roebwik^  E%q. 

"Aug.  28,1841. 

"  Your  view  of  the  Macleod,  or  rather  of  the  American 
question,  is  clear  enough  as  regards  the  General  Govern- 
ment, up  to  the  point  it  has  reached.  No  doubt  the 
American  Government  has  been  and  still  is  hampered  by 
great  diflSculties ;  no  doubt  caution  and  forbearance  are 
alike  called  for  by  reason  and  humanity.  But  do  not  these 
diflSculties  spring  from  the  ill-understood  notions  of  liberty 
entertained  by  the  Americans  themselves?  They  seem  to 
imagine  that  to  do  whatever  is  agreeable  or  profitable  to 
them  is  liberty,  and  make  that  word  the  justification  of  any 
wrong  to  others.  But  there  are  in  justice  and  reason  as 
solid  grounds  for  restricting  the  liberty  of  nations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  as  there  are  for  restricting 
the  liberty  of  individuals  for  social  good.  If  the  sever^ 
States,  repudiating  the  decision  of  national  questions,  do 
nevertheless  assume  exclusive  powers  when  placed  by  their 
own  acts  in  collision  with  foreign  nations,  they  are  de  facto 
sovereign  states,  and  their  union  must^  be  considered  a 
league  of  independent  nations,  oflfensive  towards  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  not  holding  themselves  amenable  to  the  com- 
mon general  law,  oflFering  no  security  for  good  behaviour, 
nor  any  fixed  point  upon  which  a  suitor  for  national  justice 
can  take  ground  for  negotiation.  Such  a  league  can  only 
be  upheld  by  force ;  the  Americans  must  abandon  it  or 
bear  the  brunt  of  war,  with  the  odium  of  being  a  barbarous 
community  whose  destruction  or  subjection  to  civilized 
international  customs  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  world.  For  if  their  General  Government  is 
by  the  institutions  of  their  country  rendered  powerless  to 
amend  wrongs  to  foreigners,  it  can  only  take  rank  with  the 
barbarous  Moorish  piratical  states. 

'^  There  is,  you  say,  an  amending  principle  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  constitution,  which  will,  if  we  are  firm  and  temperate, 
correct  tljis  anomaly.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted, 
although  as  yet  that  vital  principle  has  not  been  mani- 
fested; but  to  stimulate  its  action  a  yoluntary  and  com- 
plete apology  should  be  oflfered  by  our  Government  for  the 
attack  on  the  '  Caroline,'  which  cannot  be  justified,  though 
the  provocation  can  be  honestiy  pleaded.  But  if  meanwhile 
the  anomaly  in  the  American  constitution  leads  to  the 
execution  of  Macleod,  is  England  to  bear  the  insult  ?  Is 
she  to  proclaim  herself  no  longer  able  or  willing  to  protect 
her  subjects  from  punishment  when  they  have  only  obeyed 
her  orders,  lawful  orders  to  them,  though  unlawful  in  their 
Government  ?  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  degradation  ! 
The  transaction  would  be  one  of  cowardly  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  of  cowardly  submission  on  the  part 
of  England. 

"  The  case  of  a  spy  or  an  incendiary  is  not,  I  think,  in 
point.  The  spy  goes  disguised ;  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
civilized  hospitality  of  the  enemy  to  mix  among  his  people ; 
he  lives  with  them ;  he  calls  himself  their  friend,  a  fellow 
subject ;  and  de  facto  he  is  for  the  time  being  their  fellow 
subject.  He  is  then  a  traitor  to  them,  and  meets  a  traitor's 
death.  The  incendiary  is  in  the  same  predicament.  The 
law  of  nations  in  these  cases  is  known  and  admitted  with- 
out dispute.  The  spy  or  incendiary  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  do ;  he  cannot  be  ordered  on  such  a  service ;  he  is 
only  tempted ;  he  knows  what  his  fate  will  be  if  detected ; 
he  is  paid  accordingly  and  never  expects  the  protection  of 
liis  Government.  Moreover,  in  both  cases  the  man  is  put 
to  death,  not  for  the  acts  of  mischief  he  commits  but  for 
his  treason.  For  if  an  officer  clothed  in  uniform,  and 
choosing  to  risk  his  life,  enters  an  enemy's  camp,  and 
trusting  to  his  address  and  boldness  for  impunity,  discovers 
all  the  weak  points  (I  have  known  an  example),  he  cannot 
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if  taken  be  injured  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  because  he 
acts  under  lawful  orders.  Quarter  may  indeed  be  refused 
to  him,  the  right  of  refusing  quarter  being  inherent  to 
fighting  men,  but  he  cannot  be  judicially  executed.  So  a 
town  or  magazine  maybe  set  fire  to  by  troops,  be  they  few 
or  matny,  stealthily  or  openly,  provided  they  are  in  uni- 
form ;  nay !  they  need  not  be  in  uniform  provided  they  do 
not  enter  the  precincts  of  the  enemy's  lines  as  friends ;  and 
however  barbwous  or  unnecessary  the  act  may  be,  it  is  one 
recognised  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  perpetrators,  if 
acting  under  orders,  cannot  be  legally  made  responsible 
when  taken  prisoners,  though  quarter  may  be  refused  to 
them.    This  is  the  case  of  the  *  Caroline.' 

"But  both  sides  have  put  themselves  so  much  in  the 
wrong,  the  English  Grovemment  on  the  one  part  and  the 
American  people  on  the  other,  that  it  has  become  a  Gk)rdian 
knot  only  to  be  cut  by  the  sword ;  that  is,  unless,  what 
never  happened  yet,  both  sides  agree  to  acknowledge  their 
errors  and  make  mutual  amends.  For  if  Macleod  is  put  td 
death  England  must  avenge  the  wrong  or  be  degraded  as 
a  nation.  And  if  the  Americans,  admitting  the  defect  in 
their  constitution,  should  proceed  to  remove  it  as  offensive 
to  civilization,  that  must  take  time,  and  England  is  dis- 
honoured every  hour  that  she  permits  one  of  her  subjects 
to  languish  in  prison  under  the  constant  fear  of  an  i^o- 
miniious  death,  because  he  obeyed  his  orders  as  a  military 
man.  If  Macleod  be  acquitted,  which  will  happen  or  not, 
it  would  appear,  as  the  power  of  a  certain  faction  pre- 
dominates, his  imprisonment,  sufferings,  and  trial  will  still 
remain  an  insult  to  England. 

"  So  also  the  affair  of  the  *  Caroline '  will  remain  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law  on  our  part,  mitigated  however 
by  the  provocation.  Amends  may  indeed  be  made  to 
Macleod  personally ;  the  faulty  institutions  of  the  Ameri* 
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cans  may  be  pleaded  in  apology  to  heal  our  wounded 
honour,  and  the  correction  of  the  defect  will  give  weight  to 
that  apology  and  afford  a  security  for  the  future :  but  until 
the  attack  on  the  *  Caroline '  is  atoned  for,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  Americans  will  remedy  their  faulty  insti- 
tutions to  relieve  England  from  the  diflSculty  brought  on 
her  by  the  Canadian  Grovemment.  War,  therefore,  I  look 
upon  as  extremely  probable." 

This  letter  was  published  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,* 
and  an  article  appeared  in  the  '  Times '  controverting 
Colonel  Napier's  arguments,  and  speaking  of  his  suggested 
apology  for  the  violation  of  American  temtory  as  "  stark 
staring  nonsense."  To  this  he  published  the  following 
rejoinder. 

Cohnd  Napier  in  reply  to  the  *  Times! 

^  Times. — ^The  republican  sympathisers  were  the  first 
aggressors. 

**  Answer, — ^That  gave  England  no  right  to  invade 
America. 

"  Times.— The  destruction  of  the  *  Caroline '  was  a  matter 
of  self-defence. 

*^  Answer. — That  is  to  be  proved.  If  she  had  been 
destroyed  out  of  American  waters  it  would  have  been  so. 
If  she  had  been  pursued  into  American  waters  when  flying 
from  an  attack  it  would  have  been  so.  But  she  was 
deliberately  attacked  and  destroyed  in  the  American  waters, 
without  any  previous  demand  for  redress,  without  any  proof 
offered,  any  declaration  made,  that  she  was  a  piratical 
vessel.  Her  destruction  was  therefore  cm  attack  on  the 
American  nation. 

"  Times. — ^The  State  of  New  York  was  bound  to  enforce 
the  neutrality  of  its  citizens. 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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^Amufer. — ^Undoubtedly,  if  it  could.  An  American 
general  was  sent  with  troops  to  enforce  it  But  the  frontier 
is  immense.  The  neutrality  could  not  be  enforced.  Was 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  sus- 
l^ected?  If  80,  an  energetic  remonstrance,  and  notice  of 
reprisals  if  redress  was  not  granted,  would  have  been  the 
mode  of  proceeding  according  to  international  law.  Was 
no  deceit  suspected?  Then  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  *  Caroline '  and  her  crew  as  a  piratical  vessel,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  pirates  according  to  the  laws  of  America, 
would  have  been  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding.  In  either 
case  the  right  of  the  American  nation  to  have  its  sove- 
reignty in  its  own  waters  respected  would  have  been 
conceded ;  but  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the  *  Caroline ' 
in  those  waters,  being  a  complete  act  in  itself,  and  not  the 
continuation  of  an  attack  commenced  before  she  took  refuge 
in  the  American  waters,  was  quite  unauthorised  by  inter- 
national law.  Was  it  a  matter  of  necessity  ?  That  necessity 
should  have  been  shown,  and  an  apology,  founded  on  it, 
ofiFered  for  the  attaint  on  American  sovereignty.  Had  this 
been  done  on  the  instant,  no  weakness  or  dishonour  could 
have  been  imputed  to  England,  and  though  it  would  be 
less  graceful  now,  it  is  never  too  late  to  act  justly  and 
honourably. 

"  Times. — The  Federal  Government  has  explicitly  recog- 
nised the  right  of  England  to  insist  unconditionally  on  Mr. 
Macleod's  release. 

*^  Answer. — This  has  no  bearing  on  the  question.  The 
captivity  and  trial  of  Macleod,  after  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  taken  on  itself  the  responsibility  of  destroying 
the  '  Caroline,'  is  a  violation  of  international  law  on  the 
part  of  America,  which  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
defend,  and  which  it  endeavours  to  redress.  But  this  in  no 
manner  justifies  the  previous  violation  of  international  law 
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by  England.  The  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  redress 
the  injustice  done  to  ns,  by  releasing  Macleod,  but  appa- 
rently is  nnable*  We  then  on  our  part  ought  to  express  an 
equal  willingness  to  redreas  the  injury  done  to  American 
sovereignty,  either  by  showing  the  necessity,  or  pleading 
the  provocation  and  apologising.  In  fine,  if  the  *  Times ' 
would  adduce  those  proofs  of  the  necessity  for  the  destruct 
tion  of  the  '  Caroline '  m  the  manner  it  was  effededy  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Mr.  Fox  as 
requisite  to  bring  the  act  within  the  pale  of  international 
law,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  and  more  effectual  than 
calling  my  proposal  for  an  apology  ^  stark  staring  non- 
sense.' 

"W.  Napibr." 

C!olonel  Napier's  frequent  attacks  of  illness  had  now 
assumed  such  a  serious  and  alarming  character  that  he 
was  much  oppressed  with  gloomy  thoughts  on  account  of 
his  family,  which  would  have  been  left  by  his  death  in 
straitened  circumstances.  On  his  son's  account  in  par- 
ticular he  felt  the  deepest  anxiety,  as,  although  he  held 
an  appointment  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  0£Sce  in 
Dublin,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  most  efficiently,  he 
was  liable  to  be  removed  at  any  moment  if  a  new  head 
of  this  department  should  object  to  him  on  account  of  his 
being  deaf  and  diunb.  These  anxieties  were  communicated 
by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  *  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  then  Prime 
Minister,  who  declared  to  Sir  Henry  his  determination  to 
make  a  provision  for  the  son  in  the  event  of  C!olonel 
Kapier^s  death,  in  consideration  of  the  father's  claims  on 
the  coimtry  both  as  soldier  and  author.  When  Sir  Henry 
communicated  these  intentions  to  Colonel  Napier,  the  latter 
thought  himself  bound  in  honour  to  represent  to  Sir  Bobert 

*  Tlien  Secretary  at  War ;  afterwards  Field-Marahal  Lord  Hardinge  And 
Gonunuider'iu-Chiet 
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Peel  the  political  course  he  had  always  felt  it  his  duty  to 
follow  in  opposition  to  his  government,  and  which  he  must 
in  obedience  to  his  convictions  continue  to  pursue ;  and  the 
following  letters  were  the  result. 

To  Colonel  Wi  Napier. 

"  My  dear  Napieb,  **  London,  Oct.  IS,  1841. 

"  I  think  the  enclosed  note  will  put  you  completely 
at  your  ease  as  to  Sir  Eobert  Feel's  sentiments ;  and  as 
I  can  have  no  reserve  with  you  on  the  subject,  I  send 
his  note. 

^^  After  I  had  read  it,  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  he  had 
authorised  me  to, say  what  I  did.  He  observed  that  the 
sentiments  and  even  expressions  were  accurate,  but  that 
he  meant  his  intentions  to  be  confined  to  your  brother 
Charles,  on  the  ground  that  your  ignorance  of  his  inten- 
tions would  have  been  the  best  proof  of  his  disinterest- 
edness in  doing  what  he  thought  right  to  you  on  public 
grounds  (doner 

Sir  Bcbert  Peel  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 
"  My  dear  Hardinge,  -Whitehall,  Oct  is,  1841. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  mention  to  Colonel 
Napier  what  would  be  my  intentions  and  feelings  towards 
his  son,  should  he  be  unfortunately  left  during  my  tenure 
of  power  without  the  protection  of  his  father. 

"  I  should  certainly  consider  that  he  would  have  under 
such  circumstances  a  very  strong  claim,  altogether  on 
public  grounds,  and  I  should  appropriate  as  a  provision  for 
him  some  portion  of  that  very  limited  fund  which  is  now 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  for  the  reward  of  public 
service  and  of  literary  and  scientific  merit 

"  But  so  little  wish  had  I  to  fetter  in  the  slightest  degree 
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the  freedom  of  political  action  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
2^apiery  that  though  I  might  perhaps  have  allowed  you  to 
mention  what  passed  between  us  to  his  brother,  in  order 
to  relieve  any  fraternal  anxiety  on  his  part  .on  his  quitting 
England  for  a  distant  station,  yet  I  should  have  demurred 
to  your  mentioning  it  to  Colonel  Napier  himself. 

**  I  am  very  sure,  whatever  part  he  takes  in  politics  in 
(he  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  wiU  not  obli- 
terate the  recollection  of  his  distinguished  gallantry  as  a 
soldier  and  of  his  high  merit  as  the  eloquent  and  faithful 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  War.  I  only  know  Colonel 
Xapier  in  those  capacities.'' 

In  anticipation  of  an  army  brevet  promotion,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  wrote  to  Colonel  Napier  as  follows : — 

"  3J[y  dear  Napier,  •*  London,  Nov.  19, 1841. 

**  The  brevet  is  settled,  and  your  name  will  appear  in 
the  *  Grazette  *  of  Tuesday  as  major-generaL 

"I  would  advise  you  to  consider  the  service  in  time  of 
peace  which  will  best  suit  you.  There  will  be  a  brigade 
vacant  in  Canada,  two  or  three  districts  in  Ireland,  and 
Gaemsey,  As  to  the  first,  the  breeze  h£is  blown  over, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  come  to  blows.  The  climate  is 
trying,  and  you  are  not  strong ;  and  as  your  family  is  large, 
an  Irish  district  or  Guernsey  would  probably  be  most  con- 
venient ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  more  active  opportunity 
of  service  occurring,  you  would  be  in  harness  ready  for  a 
start/* 

On  the  23rd  November  Colonel  Napier  became  a  major* 
general* 

In  August  he  had  published  an  'Essay  on  the  Poor 
Laws,'  and  in  September  a  pamphlet  intituled  *  Observa- 
tions ^on    the   Com   Laws/  addressed   to  Lord  Ashley 
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'' because  his  peisevermg  efforts  to  protect  the  fiebctory 
children  give  him  a  just  title  to  the  respect  of  all  persoDS 
who  acknowledge  the  value  of  justice  and  benevolence  in 
national  policy." 

Of  these  publications  extracts  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
They  are  interesting  not  only  as  specimens  of  his  style  and 
manner  in  treating  these  subjects^  but  as  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  an  era  of  intense  political  excitement ;  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  as  showing  on  what  arguments  an  acute  and 
benevolent  man,  by  no  means  averse  from  change,  grounded 
his  opposition  to  the  two  most  beneficent  measures  of 
modem  times,  viz.  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Com  Laws. 

The  following  letter  &om  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  must 
have  been  read  by  him  with  peculiar  pleasure : — 

"  My  DEAR  Napier,  ••  Landtm,  Jan.  S»  1842. 

"  I  send  you  the  enclosed.  The  Saron  wrote  to  me, 
sending  a  letter  of  D'Urban's  and  an  extract  from  your 
History.  I  sent  the  correspondence  to  Peel,  and  the 
result  is  that  your  record  has  obtained  for  this  poor  fellow 
the  100/.  he  required. 

"  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  been 
the  means  of  assisting  a  worthy  man.'' 

This  letter  enclosed  one  from  Sir  Bobert  Peel : — 

"  Mt  DEAB  HaRDIKGB,  -  Whitehall,  Dec  16, 1841. 

*^  I  have  read  the  papers  sent  to  the  Treasury  respect- 
ing the  Baron  de  lonsten. 

'^  I  think  the  passage  in  Colonel  Napier's .  work  is  de- 
cisive in  his  favour,  and  I  will  advance  the  whole  sum  the 
Baron  requires,  1002.,  from  the  Boyal  Bounty.  Drum- 
mond  will  place  it  in  your  hands. 
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''I  dare  say  Colonel  Napiier  will  be  pleased  that  his 
record  of  the  '  active  benevolence '  of  a  foreigner  in  the 
British  service  should  procure  a  recompense  for  that 
officer  some  thirty  years  after  the  event" 

In  December  and  January  General  Napier  was  invited 
to  attend  political  meetings  at  Birmingham  and  South- 
ampton^  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
quitted  Freshford  for  Guernsey,  where  he  was  appointed 
Lieut-Governor.  He  did  not  however  lose  sight  of  the 
poor  people  among  whon;  he  had  lived  for  ten  years,  and 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  exerted  himself  so  zealously,  but 
employed  his  friend  Captain  Fenruddock,  B.N.,  as  his 
almoner.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  coldly  giving  to  the 
poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  always  made  friends  of 
them,  and  took  a  real  interest  in  their  joys  and  sorrows ; 
and  the  numerous  letters  from  Captain  Penruddock  attest 
not  only  the  kindness  and  liberality,  but  also  the  careful  dis- 
crimination with  which  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Napier  dispensed 
their  charity.  Captain  Penruddock  thus  expresses  himself 
in  a  letter  written  some  months  after  their  departure. 

**I  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  your  family  in 
common  with  all 'that  I  havespoken  to.  For  myself,  I  re- 
joice in  the  beneficial  contagion  of  example  which  improved 
my  habits  of  acting  and  thinking ;  instead  therefore  of  idle 
r^rets,  I  count  my  gains  while  you  remained  near  us." 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  George  Napier,  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  prophetic  of  the  new  duties 
and  trials  which  awaited  his  younger  brother : — 

•*  My  dear  William,  ••  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  ]  842, 

'^  Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you  on  at  last  being 
a  Kajor-GeneraL    •    •    •    •    .    Do  you  mean  to  ask  for 
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service  ?  Charles  told  me  in  his  last  letter  that  he  knew 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  employ  you  as  soon  as  you  became 
a  general  officer.  I  hope  you  may  be  employed  if  yoa 
wish  it,  as  I  know  no  man  who  will  do  his  duty  more 
scrupulously  or  more  skilfully  than  yjourself;  as  thank 
God  my  dear  brother  no  man  can  ever  say  any  one  of  us 
allowed  our  politics  to  interfere  with  our  duties ;  for  let  us 
be  Radicals,  or  Whigs,  or  Tories  in  our  opinions,  once  we 
put  on  the  red  coat  or  blue,  and  accepted  an  appointment, 
I  defy  the  world  to  say  we  ever  swerved  from  what  we 
considered  duty;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  that 
makes  me  think  Charles  is  right  in  saying  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  wish  to  employ  you,  as  he  knows  that  honour 
and  integrity  are  our  guides. 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  writing  lately  on  the  Com  Laws 
as  well  as  on  Macleod's  case :  pray  desire  your  publisher 
to  send  me  the  pamphlets,  as  I  wish  much  to  see  them. 

"  I  expect  to  hear  of  Charles's  arrival  at  Bombay  every 
day.  I  think  he  has  just  arrived  in  time  to  be  actively 
employed,  as  affairs  are  going  badly  in  Afghanistan,  and 
Lord  EUenborough  told  me  when  he  passed  by  here  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  employ  my  brother  in  command  the 
first  opportunity  he  had.     •.♦.,." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LIETJTENANT-GOVBRNOB  OP  GUEBNSEY. 

In  February,  1842,  General  Napier  was  appointed  Lieut.- 
Govemor  of  Guernsey. 

The  following  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Lord  Hill, 
then  Commander-in-chief,  was  written  shortly  before  his 
departure  for  the  island  :— 

♦*  My  Ix>BD,  ••  March  28, 1842, 

"  As  I  find  I  cannot  have  the  honour  of  expressing 
my  thanks  for  your  kindness  towards  me  in  person,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  doing  so  in  writing. 

**\Mien  your  Lordship  obtained  for  me  the  allowance 
for  distinguished  services,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
your  own  approval  of  those  services,  and  your  regret  that 
they  had  entailed  upon  me  such  severe  sufferings,  I  felt 
that  I  had  been  more  than  repaid  for  anything  I  had  done 
to  serve  my  country.  Since  then  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  favours,  which  would  oppress  me  if  I  did 
not  know  that  a  zealous  discharge  of  my  duties  would  be 
the  most  grateful  return  I  could  make  to  your  lordship ; 
and  you  wiU  permit  me  to  add  that  a  long  and  well- 
considered  esteem  for  your  lordship's  public  and  private 
character  makes  me  feel  that  favours  received  at  your 
hands  are  honourable  and  not  onerous.'* 

He  describea  his  arrival  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Napier. 
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•*  Guernsey,  April  6, 1842. 

"  We  landed  under  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  after  a 
smooth  passage.  I  am  very  ill  and  shall  hardly  escape 
another  attack;  but  I  got  up,  dressed  in  full  red,  gold 
sash  and  all,  did  all  the  current  business  of  the  office  in 
the  town,  paid  some  bills,  rowed  some  cheats,  put  my 
carriage  in  the  hands  of  a  coachmaker,  and  then  prepared 
to  receive  all  the  great  people.  At  twelve  o'clock  came 
the  dean  and  clergy  in  formal  church  dresses.  The  dean 
made  me  a  speech.  I  smiled  and  bowed,  and  spoke  my 
acknowledgments,  conversed  and  did  king, — ^Emily  says 
very  well ;  so  does  my  secretary,  whom  I  like  very  much, 
he  is  80  very  good-natured  and  willing  to  work.  At  one 
o'clock  came  the  militia  officers ;  I  did  still  better  with 
them.  At  two  o'clock  came  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  and 
with  them  I  Was  quite  right.  The  little  college  boys 
shouted  for  me,  and  I  spoke  to  them  and  got  a  holiday^ 
for  which  I  am  much  loved  by  said  boys." 

He  threw  himself  into  his  new  duties  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul ;  the  object  he  proposed  to  himself  being,  as 
always,  to  do  good ;  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  happiness  and  wellbeing  to  all  who  came  within  the 
scope  of  his  influence,  to  remedy  abuses,  to  curb  injustice, 
to  protect  the  weak.  A  strong  belief  in  the  capability  of 
mankind  for  progressive  improvement  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  his  character.  This  made  him  a  Beformer ; 
and  Beform  was  the  business  of  his  life,  in  which  he  in- 
cluded not  only  the  reform  of  public  and  private  grievances, 
but  eminently  of  the  infirmities  of  his  own  nature.  As  a 
Beformer,  then,  he  came  to  Guernsey,  and  very  shortly 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Boyal  Court,  partly  to 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  partly  to  oppose 
the  unjust  and  oppressive  measures  of  that  body  towards 
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those  within  their  juriediction ;  and  the  statement  of  some 
few  instances  of  the  latter  will  show  the  nature  of  the  evils 
he  had  to  remedy. 

Greneral  Napier  landed  in  the  island  on  the  6th  April, 
and  on  the  7th  he  writes :  *^  I  have  already  ascertained 
that  the  defences  of  the  island  are  in  a  very  wretched 
state,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  fort  and  entrenched 
camp  to  know  that,  in  its  present  neglected  condition 
and  weak  armament,  it'  would  be  useless  for  ofifence  and 
defence/' 

On  the  27th. — **  I  have  inspected  the  militia  in  a  body 
and  by  regiments.  They  are  fine  men  and  willing,  but 
somewhat  discontented  at  the  unequal  jn^ssure  on  the 
poor  and  rich  of  the  militia  laws,  and  at  the  neglect  and 
decay  of  military  spirit  and  feeling  among  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  island.  On  the  Queen's  birdiday  review, 
seven  or  eight  companies  at  least  were  ^commanded  by 
sergeants.  However,  by  some  measures  I  contemplate,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  revive  their  military  pride,  and 
render  the  militia  a  really  efiScient  force  of  2500  fighting 
men." 

A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Guernsey  we  find  him 
writing  to  Mr.  Eoebuck : — 

**  I  am  not  well  or  comfortable  here.  I  foresee  great 
expense,  and  I  feel  it  indeed  already ;  so  much  so  as  to 
make  me  fear  debt  Meanwhile,  I  am  doing  what  I  can 
to  effect  good,  and  though  I  have  little  hope  of  doing  much, 
the  pursuit  of  good  is  something  in  life." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  one  of  his  dreadful 
attacks ;  and  it  was  in  June,  when  he  was  beginning  to 
shake  it  off,  that  the  author  of  this  biography,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  first  saw  General  Napier,  and 
was  in  his  first  interview  much  struck  and  captivated  by 
the  earnest  gracious  kindness  of  the  General's  manner  of 
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receiving  him.  There  was  a  genfleness  of  eye  and  inde- 
scribable look  of  eager  amiability  abont  the  lines  of  the 
mouth ;  and  altogether  a  most  winning  desire  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased  was  apparent,  arising  evidently  from 
extreme  kindness  of  feeling.  He  was  always  particularly 
fond  of  the  society  of  young  men,  and  he  would  pour  out 
for  them  a  continous  stream  both  of  very  interesting  and 
of  very  funny  anecdotes.  No  one  ever  had  a  keener 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  or  a  readier  appreciation  of  true  wit. 
Of  Irish  stories  which  abounded  in  the  latter  quality,  he 
was  remarkably  full,  and  these  he  told  with  a  relish  and 
gusto  that  were  most  contagious.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
in  his  bedroom,  and  was  still  suffering  very  acute  pain, 
which  he  quite  forgot  when  he  became  interested  in  con- 
versation. He  was  just  then  much  occupied  with  his 
cousin  the  Admiral's  late  successful  campaign  in  Syria, 
declaring  that  it  manifested  great  ability  for  military  as 
well  as  for  naval  operations. 

From  the  date  of  this  iSrst  interview  in  June  1842,  to 
the  day  of  Sir  W.  Napier's  death  in  February  1860,  the 
author  had  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  him,  and  cannot  remember,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  to  have  received  from  him  one  unkind 
word  or  look.  What  wonder  then  that  he  should  step 
aside  from  his  work  to  dwell  with  chastened  sadness  on 
those  early  days, — ^to  call  to  mind  his  tenderness,  nobleness, 
greatness  of  mind  and  heart, — and  to  mourn  so  true  and 
loving  a  friend  who  was  so  deeply  loved  and  reverenced  in 
return? 

Before  entering  on  General  Napier's  labours  in  Guernsey, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the 
anomalous  constitution  of  the  island.  The  Koyal  Court  was 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.    It  was  composed  of  a  President  called  the  Bailiff^ 
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and  of  twelve  members  called  Jurats ;  this  body  likewise 
claimed  the  chief  executive  authority,  and  this  claim  brought 
them  into  constant  collision  with  the  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  the  island*  Their  powers  in  judicial  cases  were  unlimited 
and  irresponsible,  and  they  were  guided  therein  neither 
by  any  fixed  system  of  law  nor  by  precedent  in  criminal 
causea  The  two  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  answering  to 
our  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  were,  ex  officio^  members 
of  the  Eoyal  Court  Besides  these,  only  six  advocates  had 
the  right  to  plead.  These  were  all  appointed  by  the  Boyal 
Court,  necessarily  from  among  the  friends  and  relations  of 
many  of  the  members  or  judges.  These  advocates  com- 
bined  the  functions  of  our  barristers  and  attomeya  The 
principal  island  families  were  all  related  to  each  other  by 
blood,  and  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Court  were  invariably 
chosen  from  these  families ;  and  thus  the  humbler  popular 
tion  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  an  irresponsible 
oligarchy.  Greater  temptation  to  tyranny  and  injustice 
never  was  presented  to  any  men  than  to  the  members  of 
the  Boyal  Court  of  Guernsey,  and  the  inevitable  result 
was  that  many  instances  of  gross  illegality  and  oppression 
were  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

Take  the  following  extract  from  a  Beport  of  General 
Napier: — 

"  They  (the  Boyal  Court)  sit  first  as  MagistrateSy  with 
closed  doors,  to  receive  accusations — ^then  as  a  Cfrand  Jury 
in  secret  to  decide  whether  trial  shall  be  had — ^then  they 
appoint  the  advocate  for  the  accused.  Then  they  constitute 
themselves  the  Petit  Jury  to  try  the  cause ;  on  the  trial 
display  either  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  law  of  evidence, 
or  a  total  disregard  of  it.  TerrieTij  the  old  Norman  lawyer, 
and  the  practice  of  the  present  French  courts;  Black' 
^one^  and  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  are  taken  as 
guides  and  authorities  according  to  the  pleasure  or  con* 
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yenience  of  the  court  or  the  advocates ;  nothing  is  fixed, 
nothing  is  certain,  save  the  unlimited  irresponsible  power 
of  the  Court. 

*^  Witnesses  are  examined  in  French  and  in  English  with* 
out  interpreters.  The  pleadings  are  in  French,  and  thus 
a  prisoner,  if  English,  knows  not  what  is  said  against  him. 
The  Jurats  deliver  their  opinions  in  French,  but  not  of 
necessity ;  one  of  them,  ignorant  of  that  language,  always 
speaks  in  the  English  tongue. 

'^  Having  acted  as  Jurymen  to  acquit  or  condemn,  they 
become  Judges  to  sentence,  all  being  decided  by  a  majority 
of  voices.  They  have  the  power  of  awarding,  without 
check  or  control  or  revision  or  further  warrant  than  their 
own  sentence,  fines,  imprisonment,  banishment,  transport* 
ation,  corporal  punishment  to  any  extent,  and  finally 
death.  An  appeal  may  indeed  be  made  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  but  in  practice  this  is  a  mockery,  seeing  that  the 
sentence  is  instantly  carried  into  execution.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  happened  during  Sir  James  Douglas's 
government  A  man  was  sentenced  (May,  1836)  to  a 
severe  flogging  and  transportation.  Sir  James  thought 
the  sentence  barbarous,  and  a^^pealed  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  Lord  John  Bussell,  who  adopted  his  view  and 
ordered  the  execution  to  be  stayed.  The  reply  was,  *  We 
never  wait;  the  man  was  flogged  on  the  day  sentence  was 
passed.'  Lord  John  then  ordered  that  no  such  punish* 
ment  should  in  future  be  inflicted  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nevertheless,  a  man  has  been 
since  flogged  in  defiance  of  this  order ;  and  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  language  of  some  Jurats,  and  from  the  violent 
letters  and  artides  which  appear  in  the  newspapers,  it 
is  considered  a  proof  of  independence  to  treat  the 
Secretary  of  State's  interference  in  any  matter  with 
contempt 
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^  I  shall  now  contrast  the  proceedings  of  the  Oonit  in 
three  instances: — 

"  Mrst  vMtanee. — Mr.  G ,  the  son  of  a  notary,  and 

himweilf  an  advocate  of  the  Koyal  Conit,  though  a  notorious 
brawler  and  drunkard,  and  frequenter  of  brothels  and  taverns, 

stabbed  in  a  brothel  an  English  youth  named  C y  on  the 

night  of  the  31st  December,  1842.  The  only  provocation 
wasj  that  C stepped  between  G and  an  unfortu- 
nate girl  to  save  her  from  the  stab  he  received  himseUl 

G- then  gave  him  another  wound  more  severe  than  the 

first    The  women  present  interfered,  and  G was  by 

them  led  away  to  a  surgeon.    His  wounds  were  dangerous. 

G f  having  waited  some  twenty  minutes,  armed  himself 

with  a  carving  knife  which  he  placed  in  his  sleeve,  his 
first  weapon  having  been  a  clasped  knife.  He  proceeded 
to  a  house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  he  thought 

C was  concealed;  he  searched  several  rooms,  drew 

forth  his  knife,  and  declared  ^  he  would  kill  the  rascal  if  he 
could  catch  him.' 

**  This  transaction  soon  became  known  because  C ^'s 

passage  along  the  high  road  was  marked  by  pools  of  blood. 
It  was  also  openly  spoken  of  the  first  day  of  the  year  at 
my  general  reception  of  the  Guernsey  people  customary 

on  that  day.    G was  again  seen  on  the  evening  of 

that  day,  drunk  and  brawling  in  the  streets,  by  the  con- 
stables. There  could  be  no  ignorance  on  their  parts,  yet 
they  neither  arrested  him,  nor  showed  any  disposition  to 
notice  his  crime,  until  the  public  indignation  began  to  arise, 
and  I  intimated  more  than  once  that,  as  Lieut-Governor, 

I  would  not  sufier  such  negligence  of  justice.    Mr.  G 

was  then  brought  before  the  Court ;  that  is  to  say,  four 
dear  days  after  the  perpetration  of  his  violence.  But  he 
was  instantly  enlarged  by  the  Court  on  his  own  father's 
bail,  though  Mr.  C was  in  extreme  danger.    He  was 
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afterwards  tried  and  convicted;  no  extenuating  eirciim- 
stances  appeared;  the  greatest  tenderness  was  exhibited 

towards  hira  throughout     Mr.  H y   another  English 

gentleman  present  at  the  stabbing,  and  whose  evidence 
was  well  known  to  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  accused 
than  even  the  facts  above-mentioned,  was  not  called 
to  give  his  testimony  by  the  Procureur  ;*  and,  finally, 

Mr.  G y  on  being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  only  two 

months'  imprisonment,  without  any  ignominious  adjuncts  of 
solitary  confinement  or  peculiar  diet,  and  he  was  told  by 
one  of  the  Jurats  he  would  come  out  of  jail  without  a  stain 
on  his  character. 

"  The  suspension  of  his  functions  as  an  advocate  was 
afterwards  obtained  with  diflSculty  from  the  Eoyal  Court, 
by  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  Secretary  Sir  James 
Graham,  transmitted  to  that  body  through  me,  and  the 
newspapers  displayed  the  utmost  fury  at  his  arrest  and 
trial. 

**  Second  instance. — Four  soldiers  of  the  48th,  three  being 
very  young  men  of  excellent  character,  the  fourth  not  bad, 
were  accused  by  a  Guemseyman,  a  noted  drunkard  and 
idler,  of  robbing  him  at  night  with  personal  violence. 
They  were  placed  and  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for 
eight  days  previous  to  the  examination  of  the  charge,  and 
twenty-two  days'  common  confinement  after  the  examina- 
tion, previous  to  the  trial.  The  prosecutor  was  a  near 
relative  to  one  of  the  Jurats  of  the  court 

^  To  impartial  spectators  it  appeared  that  the  matter  was 
a  drunken  quarrel,  and  that  the  prosecutor,  who  had  becm 
drinking  with  the  accused,  had  never  been  robbed  at  aU. 
I  speak  advisedly.    I  ordered  Major  M'Leverty,  48th,  and 

*  A  law  ofScer  of  the  Crown,  answering  to  our  attomey-generat  The 
law  officers  were  also  members,  ex  officio,  of  the  Boyol  Court,  and  must 
always  have  had  serend  relations  among  the  jurats. 
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Fort-Major  Bainbrigge/  to  attend  the  trial;  and  it  so 
happened  that  Mn  Boebuck,  M.P.9  being  on  a  visit  to  me, 
attended  also.  The  officers  declared  that  no  court-martial 
would  have  found  them  guilty.  Mr.  Boebuck  declared 
that  a  conviction  could  not  have  been  obtained  before  an 
i^nglish  court  of  justice.  The  men  were,  however,  con- 
victed by  a  majority,  several  Jurats,  and  amongst  them 
the  relation  of  the  prosecutor,  acquitting. 

*  These  young  men,  of  such  good  character  and  of  guilt 
in  this  instance  so  doubtful,  were  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment,  the  first  and  last  month  to.  be  solitary  and 
on  bread  and  water ;  having  previously  suffered  a  month's 
imprisonment,  of  which  eight  days  solitary !  They  were 
released  on  the  17th  ult  One  of  them  is  labouring  under 
tympanitis,  peritonitis,  and  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands ; 
his  recovery  is  hopeless.  I  know  the  difficulty  too  well  of 
proving  his  illness  to  be  the  direct  result  of  his  treatment 
in  prison  to  attempt  it,  but  he  wfiw  he«dthy  when  he  went 
into  jail ;  he  has  come  out  to  die.* 

**  The  sentence  of  solitary  confinement  was  not  rigorously 
executed;  but  the  change  was  very  reprehensible  in  a 
moral  view.  They  were  placed  two  and  two  in  small  cells, 
sleeping  in  one  bed,  and  had  no  exercise  save  the  cleaning 
out  their  ceUs  each  morning,  occupying  some  ten  minutes. 
They  were  fed,  without  change,  on  bread  and  water  during 
the  first  and  the  last  thirty  days,  with  thirty  days'  interval; 
and  they  solemnly  declare  that  during  their  whole  confine- 
ment no  medical  man  visited  them  I 

**  Third  instance, — On  the  evening  of  the  Ist  instant  a 
row  took  place  in  the  street  leading  to  the  barracks  be- 

*  He  died  three  months  afterwards.  On  his  deathbed,  when  he  knew  he 
had  only  a  few  honrs  to  live,  he  declared  solemnly  Uiat  there  had  been  no 
robbery,  so  far  as  he  knew.  His  declaration  was  taken  down  and  witnessed. 
The  man  who  accused  them  of  haying  robbed  him  committed  suicide  about 
a  year  afterwards. 
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tween  some  soldiers  and  townspeople,  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  wrong,  and  behaved  iU.  Still  it  was  a  case  of  com- 
mon assault,  and  the  men  were  tipsy.  Half  an  hour  later^ 
tattoo  having  sounded  and  the  soldiers  having  gone  to 
their  barracks,  two  assistant  constables,  having  a  young 
man  with  them  who  said  he  could  identify  the  culpritSy 
reached  the  bairacks  and,  producing  their  staves  of  office, 
demanded  to  see  any  prisoners  in  the  guardhouse.  They 
were  shown  some  men  just  brought  in  for  being  late  for 
tattoo.  The  young  man  identified  three,  and  the  constable 
demanded  them.  *They  are  your  prisoners,'  said  Major 
M'Leverty,  the  commanding  officer,  '  but  they  are  drunk, 
the  prison  is  far  off;  leave  them  here  till  they  are 
sober,  and  I  will  be  security  for  their  appearance  when 
sober.' 

^'  The  captain  of  the  day  also  offered  his  security.  'No,' 
replied  the  constable ;  *  we  will  put  them  in  prison,  and  we 
demand  a  guard  from  you  to  put  them  there.' 

*^  This  demand  was  acceded  to  under  the  impression  that 
the  83rd  and  34th  articles  of  war  left  no  option  in  such 
case&  The  men,  placed  in  prison  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  January,  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement  untU  the 
HtJiy  and  then  examined.  One  of  them  distinctly  proved 
an  alibiy  and  was  discharged.  This  innocent  man  was 
therefore  kept  in  solitary  confinement  eight  days,  and  for 
a  common  assault  if  he  had  been  guilty.  The  other  two 
were  remanded,  on  the  evidence  of  the  young  man  who 
had  made  so  gross  an  error  ¥dth  respect  to  one  of  the 
three, — ^remanded  for  a  month  previous  to  trial,  having 
been  already  eight  days  in  solitary  confinement. 

^'  The  following  significant  facts  demand  attention. 

"  1st  On  the  4th  January  Major  M*Leverty  attended  the 
court  to  offer  bail ;  he  was  not  admitted  inside,  but  the 
Queen's  Procureur  sent  a  message  by  the  chief  constable 
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to  this  effect^ — *JSe  had  better  not  interfere,  no  bail  would 
be  taken.* 

''The  Major,  acting  under  instrnctionsy  then  wrote  a 
fionnal  demand  to  have  the  men  admitted  to  bail;  he 
addressed  it  to  the  Bailiff.  On  the  11th  he  receiyed  an 
answer  to  the  effect  that  bail  would  be  accepted,  and  an 
early  assembly  of  the  court  held  to  enable  the  accused  to 
ask  to  be  admitted  to  bail  themselyes,  and  to  appoint  their 
adyocate. 

*'2nd.  The  Queen's  Procureur,  'ex  officio'  the  public 
proeecutor,  hearing  from  one  witness  that  the  two  women 
siqiposed  to  haye  been  insulted  by  the  soldiers  *  liyed  in 
the  Bohais-road,  a  fiashionable  place,  laid  great  stress  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  calling  them  before  the  court 
But  when  a  subsequent  witness  declared  that  he  knew 
them,  that  they  liyed  in  Horn-street,  a  notorious  street  for 
prostitutes,  that  they  were  prostitutes  and  were  accom- 
panying the  soldiers  yoluntarily,  the  Procureur  remained 
silent  and  neyer  called  them. 

**  3rd.  The  assistant  constable's  conduct  towards  Major 
M'Leyerty  was  openly  and  decidedly  approved  by  the 
court ;  and  when  he  came  out  after  the  approval,  he  said, 
*I  am  eupposed  to  be  againet  the  soldierSy  but  it  is  not  so; 
I  am  in  other  people's  hands,*  or  words  to  that  effect 

**  4th.  One  of  the  court  was  heard  to  say,  '  We  approved 
of  the  constable's  conduct  They  serve  without  pay.  His 
lime  wiU  be  up  in  a  month,  and  if  we  censured  him  we 
should  get  no  other  to  serve.'  This  speech,  of  which  there 
is  no  doubt,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  of  the  police 
and  courts  of  justice  here. 

''Another  great  defect  in  the  law  is  the  want  of  power 
in  the  authorities  to  compel  witnesses  in  criminal  causes 
to  remain  in  the  island  and  appear  at  trial.    The  greatest 

*  Tlie  inoident  which  cauaed  the  oommenoemeiit  of  the  **  low." 
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criminalB  may  thus  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes  by  the  absence  of  witnesses. 

'*  Wm.  Najier.*' 

Here  was  a  goodly  nest  of  antiquated  laws,  and  illegal, 
partial,  and  oppressive  administration  of  the  same  by  a 
small  family  compact!  General  Napier  was  well  fitted 
both  by  nature  and  education  to  cleanse  it.  His  thorough 
acquaintance  with  constitutional  law, — his  careful  study 
of  all  the  best  forms  of  government  which  have  existed 
among  diflFerent  nations, — ^his  distrust  of  irresponsible  power 
in  the  governing  class,  and  sympathy  with  the  governed, 
arising  from  both  the  personal  and  borrowed  experience 
that  the  latter  will  always,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  ill-treated  by  the  former,— his  courage,  energy,  and 
tenacity,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  assailing 
and  reforming  the  abuses  and  anomalies  of  the  Guernsey 
institutions.  But  the  nest  which  he  disturbed  was  a 
hornets'  nest,  and  the  angry  denizens  never  ceased  to 
buzz,  and  to  sting  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  up  to 
the  very  last  day  of  his  government.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that,  owing  to  his  increasing  sufferings  of  body,  as  well  as 
to  his  constantly  thwarted  efforts  to  do  good,  his  residence 
in  Guernsey  was  no  bed  of  roses.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  in  antagonism  to  the  island  people 
generally ;  far  from  it,  the  people  of  the  island  liked  and 
respected  him  always ;  the  writer,  who  used  to  accompany 
him  to  all  parts  of  the  island,  can  testify  to  the  marked 
respect  and  good-will  with  which  he  was  invariably  greeted 
by  the  coimtry  people.  It  was  only  the  dominant  gq* 
veming  cliqns  of  families  all  closely  related,  whose  power 
and  ancient  privileges  he  attacked,  and  whose  misgovem- 
ment  he  exposed,  who  thoroughly  disliked  and  tried  to 
thwart  him,     Among  those  who  opposed  him  were  many 
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excellent  men,  who  were  however  penetrated  with  the 
most  amusing  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  Guernsey,  and  of  the 
importance  of  its  "  alliance  *'  to  England ;  whose  minds 
partook  of  the  contraction  of  the  small  island  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  who,  incapable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view, 
and  looking  on  their  privileges  as  an  hereditary  possession, 
were  naturally  inclined  to  regard  the  man  who  would 
deprive  them  of  these  as  an  unjust  oppressor  of  their 
class. 

It  is  not  however  intended  to  fatigue  the  attention  of 
the  reader  with  a  minute  detail  of  the  endless  contro- 
versies and  differences  which  arose  between  the  Lieut.- 
Goremor  and  the  Boyal  Court.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  how  entirely  destitute  of  justice  and  consistency  the 
proceedings  of  that  court  could  sometimes  be. 

General  Napier's  representations  to  the  Home  Office 
procured  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  criminal  law ;  and  as  we  know  that 
human  nature  makes  men  very  violent  and  very  unjust 
against  those  who  expose  their  misdeeds  and  who  deprive 
them  of  cherished  power,  no  further  explanation  is  wanted 
of  the  causes  of  the  dislike  which  was  manifested  towards 
General  Napier  by  the  leading  men  of  the  island,  as  well 
as  by  the  newspapers,  which  were  notoriously  and  com- 
pletely under  their  influence.  Indeed,  the  organisation  of 
the  Royal  Court  gave  that  body  a  power  and  influence, 
extending  in  all  directions,  similar  to  those  possessed  by 
the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
above  alluded  to  will  show  that  General  Napier's  state- 
ments were  not  too  highly  coloured. 

'*It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  we  found  scarcely  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  law  could  be  traced  to  a  higher 
sotticd   than  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or  in  which 
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that  discretion  was  secured  from  continual  yariation  in 
practice. 

^'  It  is  clear  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  is 
inconsistent  with  the  administration  of  justice  on  any 
fixed  principle,  and  that  it  tends  to  subject  the  court  to 
the  imputation  of  partiality  or  caprice.** 

**  The  Jurats  are  chosen  from  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  families ;  but  the  limited  number  of  the 
electors  and  the  constitution  of  the  elective  body  tend  to 
make  the  office  almost  hereditary  in  some  of  them,  and 
relationship,  by  blood  or  marriage,  prevails  to  a  consider- 
able extent  among  the  members  of  the  court" 

"  In  one  case,  an  advocate  of  the  Royal  Court  had  stabbed 
an  Englishman  with  a  knife,  on  some  fancied  provoca- 
tion, inflicting  two  wounds  upon  him.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  of  a  nature  which  rendered  the  party 
wounded  an  unwilling  prosecutor.  The  matter  therefore, 
although  known  to  the  constables,  was  not  in  the  first 
instance  brought  before  the  court.  It  becoming  however 
afterwards  the  subject  of  pubUc  talk,  the  court  directed  an 
inquiry,  which  terminated  in  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
the  offender.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  the  court  that  the  constable  had  been  guilty  of  any 
dereliction  of  duty  in  forbearing  to  present  the  case  as 
soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the  crime." 

This  refers  to  the  first  instance  of  which  the  facts  are 
related  in  General  Napier's  report  above  given. 

"  The  vices  of  the  present  system  are  inherent  in  the 
institutions ;  and  no  mode  suggests  itself  to  us,  by  which 
the  tribunal  of  bailiff  and  jurats  should  be  continued, 
which  would  not  perpetuate  the  most  objectionable  of  its 
characteristics.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
judges  ought  to  be  lawyers ;  that  they  should  receive  their 
appointments  direct  from  your  Majesty,  and  not  from  the 
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election  of  the  whole  or  any  port  oi  the  community ;  above 
all,  that  they  should  not  be,  as  they  now  are^  virtually 
self-elected." 

"  In  the  constitution  of  Guernsey  the  political  power 
resides  almost  exclusively  in  the  same  individuals  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Bailiff 
and  Jurats  possess  the  legislative  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
executive  power,  as  well  as  the  judicial." 

But  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Commission  arrived  on 
one  point  will  appear  strange  to  an  English  reader  when 
he  remembers  that  the  community  referred  to  formed  a 
part  of  the  British  dominions  at  the  distance  of  only  twelve 
hours*  travel  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  that  the 
period  treated  of  was  1846. 

The  commissioners  were  naturally  desirous  to  introduce 
trial  by  jury,  but  this  would  be  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
authority  of  the  Jurats. 

Consequently  the  Jurats,  as  well  as  the  law  officers  and 
advocates  of  the  court,  all  concurred  in  opinion  that  it 
was  incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect  in  Guernsey ; 
and  the  Bailiff,  though  less  decidedly,  appeared  to  take  the 
same  view.  It  was  evident  that  the  members  ^of  the 
Royal  Court  regarded  the  introduction  of  a  jury  as  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  their  own  functions  as  criminal 
judges.  Every  objection  was  therefore  made  to  the 
suggestion. 

"To  another  objection,"  add  the  commissioners,  "urged 
\rith  much  earnestness,  we  attach  no  weight  It  was  said 
that  the  change  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  privileges 
of  the  island.  If  this  expression  means  the  privileges  of 
any  one  class  or  body  of  men,  we  are  persuaded  that  those 
who  insist  upon  the  claim  would  repudiate  it  if  the  sup- 
posed privileges  were  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
general  good  of  the  island.    If  it  means  privileges  common 
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to  the  inEabitants,  then  the  question  is  merely  as  before, 
whether  the  supposed  privileges  be  beneficial  or  not  If 
not,  that  which  is  called  a  common  privilege  is  simply  a 
common  grievance;  if  beneficial,  the  argument  is  super- 
fluous. We  point  this  out  because,  however  obvious  the 
answer  is,  the  objection  was  sometimes  suggested,  and 
oftener  we  believe  tacitly  assumed,  as  an  argument  against 
other  changes,  where  that  which  it  was  proposed  to  change 
would,  in  countries  familiar  with  constitutional  principles, 
have  been  attacked  as  an  intolerable  oppression/* 

The  conclusion  of  the  commissioners  on  this  question 
of  trial  by  jury  is, — "  And,  however  unwillingly,  we  feel 
ourselves  compelled  to  adopt  the  opinion,  almost  unani- 
mously expressed  to  us,  of  the  unfitness  of  intrusting  the 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  in  their  present  state 
of  intelligence  and  social  feeling,  with  so  popular  an 
institution.  We  therefore  are  unable  to  resist  a  conclu- 
sion which,  if  less  strongly  vouched  for,  we  should,  as 
strangers  to  the  inhabitants,  have  considered  prejudiced 
and  harsh,  and  which  nothing  that  came  under  our 
limited  personal  observation  would  have  authorised  us  to 
adopt." 

The  above  extracts  furnish  of  themselves  very  suflScient 
reasons  why  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  so 
ardent  a  reformer  as  the  Lieut-Governor  to  live  in  peace 
with  so  antiquated,  privileged,  and  obstructive  a  body  as 
the  Eoyal  Court  of  Guernsey. 

An  extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  written  soon  after- 
wards, says, — "  With  these  feelings  (of  the  importance  of 
their  island)  the  higher  classes  seek  to  quarrel  with  every 
Lieut-Governor.  They  call  him  the  military  chief,  and 
generally  consider  him  as  a  large  muzzled  dog,  to  be 
admired  if  he  trots  along  the  high  road,  but  if  he  comes 
on  the  pathway  everybody  strikes  him  with  a  stick." 
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The  militia  was  also  another  cause  of  discord  between 
the  Lieut-Governor  and  the  Eoyal  Court.  The  Lieut.- 
Grovemor  commanded  the  militia  "ex  officio,"  yet  the 
duties  and  discipline  of  militia  were  regulated  by  ordi- 
nances of  the  Eoyal  Court,  obedience  being  enforced  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  from  any  sentence  of  which  there 
was  no  appeal. 

As  soon  as  he  could  leave  the  house  after  his  illness, 
General  Napier  addressed  himself  to  his  military  duties. 
He  had  found  the  militia,  the  real  sinews  of  defence  for 
the  island  in  case  of  war,  disheartened  and  ill-taught  and 
rather  ashamed  of  their  business.  There  was  a  disposition 
to  put  down  the  militia  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  island 
newspapers  were,  with  that  object,  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing 
the  force. 

General  Napier's  efforts  were  directed  to  revive  their 
discipline  and  military  spirit,  and  successfully,  although 
he  was  much  embarrassed  by  a  very  insubordinate  spirit 
amongst  some  of  the  officers,  who  were  connexions  and 
partisans  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Court.    Although 
our  relations  with   France  were   friendly  at  this   time 
ostensibly,  they  were  very  uncertain.    The  ministry  felt 
they  could  not  implicitly  rely  on  the  friendly  assurances 
of  the  French  Government,  at  a  time  when  the  national 
feeUng  of  enmity  and  resentment  was   evidently  strong 
against  England.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  strongly 
the  importance  of  the  Channel  Islands  as  outworks  of 
England,   and    their    unprotected    condition   made  him 
anxious.    General  Napier's  attention  was  therefore  re- 
quested to  the  subject,  with  which  he  had  indeed  been 
busily  occupied  ever  since  his  arrival.     He  had  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  military  capacities 
of  the  island  for  defence   in  the   event  of  a  war  with 
France,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Alderney  and  Sark,  both 
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under  his  goyemment;  and  also  with  all  the  tides  and 
currents  which  affected  the  military  considerations ;  and 
he  prepared  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  memoir,  embody- 
ing the  real  principles,  and  indeed  most  of  the  details,  of 
the  measures  which  would  require  to  be  adopted  to  place 
the  island  in  a  proper  defensive  condition. 

On  the  25th  July  he  received  an  intimation  that  the 
Government  had  determined  to  send  a  mixed  naval  and 
military  commission  to  report  on  a  plan  of  improved 
defence,  embracing  both  naval  and  military  considerations, 
which  should  communicate  and  act  in  concert  with  the 
Lieut.-Governor.  On  the  30th  July  he  sent  the  memoir 
he  had  prepared  on  this  subject  to  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  regarding  which,  in  thanking 
him  for  it,  the  former  says, — "  I  am  quite  amazed  when  I 
see  the  labour  which  you  have  bestowed  on  it,  and  when 
I  reflect  on  the  trouble  which  I  have  imposed  on  you.  It 
is  honourable  however  to  put  on  record  your  opinions 
respecting  a  point  of  great  national  importance,  which  the 
first  war  with  France  will  prove  to  be  almost  vital ;  and 
whether  or  no  your  plans  be  adopted  and  your  warning 
regarded,  I  have  not  been  negligent,  and  you  have  dis- 
charged your  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  reputation 
and  of  your  name." 

The  Commission  above  mentioned  consisted  of  Colonel 
Colquhoun,  E.A.,  Colonel  Cardew,  RE.,  and  Captain 
Belcher,  R.N.,*  and  they  adopted  and  recommended  all 
the  measures  proposed  by  General  Napier  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  relating  to  the  site  of  a  harbour  in  Aldemey  ; 
and  even  this  was  subsequently  adopted  by  a  second  com- 
mission which  consisted  of  a  naval  officer  and  the  eminent 
civil  engineer  Mr.  Walker. 

,    In  August  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  informed  that  the 
'^  Kow  Oaptain  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
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GoYernment  had  decided  to  arm  and  fortify  the  Channel 
Islands  as  speedily  and  secretly  as  possible ;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  General  Napier's  recommendations,  the 
militia  was  made  more  efficient  by  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  and  drill  sergeants,  and  by  being  armed  with 
percussion  muskets. 

In  September  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  indignation 
was  strongly  roused  by  an  act  of  extreme  severity  exer- 
cised by  the  Eoyal  Court  against  a  young  gentleman,  the 
son  of  an  old  and  distinguished  military  officer  resident 
in  Guernsey.  The  young  man,  aged  19,  in  a  foolish  noc- 
turnal jfrolicwith  some  companions,  wrenched  off  and  car- 
ried away  some  knockers  from  the  doors  of  houses  in  the 
town-  He  was  arrested,  tried  before  the  Koyal  Court,  and 
by  that  body  sentenced  for  the  crime  of  "  brigandage  "  to 
one  month's  imprisonment,  of  which  15  days  should  be 
solitary,  on  bread  and  water.  His  father  was  ready  to  pay 
any  fine,  and  one  jurat  voted  for  a  fine,  but  the  Court 
would  listen  to  no  intercession,  incarcerated  the  poor  lad  in 
tfie  common  jail,  and  so  affixed  a  stigma  to  him  for  the 
foolish  thoughtless  levity  of  a  boy.  When  this  severity  is 
contrasted  with  the  pum'shment  awarded  at  a  later  period 
by  this  same  Court  to  one  of  its  own  advocates  for  attempted 
and  ahnost  accomplished  murder  under  very  disgraceful 
circumstances — ^that  sentence  being  two  months*  impri- 
sonment without  any  adjuncts  of  solitary  confinement  or 
peculiar  diet ; — and  when  numerous  other  instances  of  its 
injustice  were  made  known  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
it  is  little  surprising  that  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
deprive  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  of  a  power  which  in 
many  cases  they  were  proved  to  have  exercised  with 
injustice  and  partiality. 

Thus  the  whole  history  of  General  Napier's  official  life 
in  Guernsey  is  one  of  continual  disputes  with  the  Court; 
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and  as  these  can  be  of  no  interest  to  the  great  majority  of 
readers,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  as  shortly  as  possible,  and 
the  current  of  his  non-oflScial  life  shall  be  afterwards  traced 
separately. 

In  March,  1843,  an  assembly  of  the  Guernsey  States  in 
Parliament  was  held  to  deliberate  on  some  proposed  organic 
changes  in  the  constitution.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
opened  the  session  with  a  speech  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  made  in  proof  of  the  practical  sagacity  and 
moderation  of  his  own  views  as  a  reformer : — 

"  Sir,  organic  changes  of  ancient  systems  of  government 
are  always  great  experiments,  which  must  be  quite  uncer- 
tain in  tlieir  results.  They  must  be  experimental,  Sir, 
because  the  example  of  one  community,  though  it  may 
serve  as  a  guide,  can  never  serve  as  a  model  for  another 
community.  The  diflFerence  of  habits,  customs,  manners, 
nay,  even  tradition,  but  still  more  old  laws  and  their  eflFects 
in  forming  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  character  of  the 
people,  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  you  must  modify 
your  new  system  upon  these  things  beforehand,  or  they 
will  be  found  all-powerful  in  modifying  the  working  of  it 
afterwards.  If  you  neglect  theip,  you  will  inevitably  be 
placed  in  permanent  collision  with  that  unconquerable 
power,  the  inert  opposition  of  the  social  masses,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  inevitably  defeated.  If,  indeed,  you  only 
removed  what  was  avowedly  bad,  you  would  not  have  to 
fear  tliis  power,  because,  though  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  whole  people  will  doggedly 
cling  to  what  can  be  proved  both  by  reason  and  experience 
injurious  to  them ;  but,  Sir,  it  happens,  in  most  ancient 
policies,  that  the  good  and  evil  are  so  blended,  that  it 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discover  that  two  principles 
are  at  work  together ;  and  while  striving  only  to  eradicate 
the  bad,  you  may  tear  away  the  good.    Hence,  Sir,  would 
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it  not  be  wise,  >vhen  contemplating  change,  to  look  first 
steadily  at  what  already  exists — to  look  at  it,  Sir,  without 
prejudice,  without  passion,  and  above  all,  without  any  of 
that  fury — that  ferocious  enthusiasm,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression — which  seems  to  seize  upon  some  men  at  the 
mere  prospect  of  changes  in  government  ?    Now,  Sir,  pro- 
ceeding upon  this  principle,  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  Guernsey  hitherto  has  been  a  most  prosperous  com- 
munity— eminently  so.     And  wise  and  reasonable  it  will 
be,  I  think,  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  that  prosperity,  to  fix 
them  as  marks  not  to  be  removed,  not  to  be  disturbed,  not 
to  be  lightly  meddled  with,  but  so  to  conduct  your  reforms 
that  greater  scope  and  play  should  be  given  to  those  foun- 
tains of  good  will.     Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  those 
sources  of  prosperity  I  place  the  absence  of  taxation. 
Comparatively  speaking,  Guernsey  has  never  either  inter- 
nally or  externally  been  a  taxed  community.     Here  then 
is  one  guiding  mark — one  good  to  hold  on  to.    But,  Sir,  of 
late  years  there  have  grown  up  two  evils  which  go,  in  my 
opinion,  directly  to  cut  away  that  good ;  I  mean  paper 
money  and  a  public  debt    I  know.  Sir,  that  many  persons 
think  them  benefits ;  but  I  am  prepared  by  argument,  by 
authority,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  experience  of  all 
nations  that  have  adopted  them,  to  prove  that  they  are 
evils  ;  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  increase,  that  they  are 
incentives  to  extravagance  in  governments,  especifdly  irre- 
sponsible governments;  that  they  have  been  truly  described 
as  *  strength  in  the  beginning,  but  weakness  in  the  end.' 

**  Sir,  the  mention  of  unanimity  leads  me  naturally  to 
another  prominent  cause  of  your  past  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness—the absence  of  any  vehement  display  of  political 
passions,  and  their  sure  attendants,  political  hatred  and 
social  discord.  The  restricted  size  of  the  community  is 
adverse  to  the  generation  of  such  a  miserable  state  of 
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affairs ;  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  bar  to  it,  as  the  example 
of  a  neighbouring  isle  proves ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  i 
the  commencement  of  such  an  unhappy  condition  may  be 
produced  by  continuing  the  unwise — now  at  least  unwise 
-—distinction  of  town  and  country  taxes ;  town  and  country 
interests ;  town  and  country  parties.  Sir,  there  is,  there 
can  be,  but  one  real  interest — that  of  Guernsey ;  and  as 
words  often  make  differences  where  things  are  the  same,  1 
I  hold  that  part  of  the  proposed  plan  which  offers  equal 
rating,  and  one  general  common  denomination  for  it,  to  be 
most  judicious- 

"  I  have  now,  Sir,  to  touch  upon  another  cause  of  good —  \ 
not  indeed  an  undoubted,  unalloyed  one;  but  still  one 
proper  to  notice,  because  I  think  I  perceive  in  some 
quarters  a  desire  to  dash  forward  in  what  is  called  the  road 
of  improvement,  without  sufficient  consideration  as  to  the 
means  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey ;  and 
accompanying  this  inclination  with  too  much  contempt  for 
the  frugal  disposition  of  the  native  country  population — a 
disposition  which,  whether  natural  to  the  race,  or  produced 
by  the  minute  division  of  land,  leads  them  rather  to  save 
than  to  venture ;  to  prefer  small  but  sure  acquisition  to  risk 
for  greater  gain.  This  disposition  may  be  carried  too  far ; 
it  is  I  know  adverse  to  rapid  national  advancement.  It 
may  be  '  too  fondly  nursed,'  but  it  may  be  also  *  too  rudely 
crossed.'  It  may  be  opposed  in  some  degree  to  national 
greatness,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  opposed  to  national  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  words  are  not  synonymous.  In  a  national 
point  of  view,  parsimony  is  better  than  extravagance ;  the 
miser  more  useful  than  the  spendthrift.  However,  though 
I  touch  upon  this  point,  as  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked,  I 
think  the  antagonistic  disposition  may  be  safely  left  to 
work  in  opposition,  and  we  may  hope  that,  acting  like  the 
winds  and  waves  upon  a  ship>  which  is  thus  propelled  in  a 
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direction  belonging  to  neither,  the  vessel  of  the  state  may 
reach  a  safe  harbour. 

"  I  have  now,  Sir,  to  treat  a  more  important,  and  so 
a  more  dangerous  subject  of  discussion,  because  I  have 
always  in  my  own  country  striven  to  enlarge  the  action  of 
the  very  principle  which  here  I  am  inclined  to  restrict. 
I  perceive  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  hold  the 
present  plan  of  reform  cheap,  because  it  falls  short  of  what 
they  have  demanded ;  and  if  it  had  been  far  more  exten- 
sive, the  same  I  imagine  would  only  look  upon  it  as  a 
means  to  make  further  change.  In  fine,  they  desire — and 
I  do  not  advert  to  it  with  intent  to  blame  them — they 
desire  to  break  down  altogether  your  patriarchal  system  of 
government,  to  make  room  for  the  free  and  general  play 
of  the  democratic  principle.  Sir,  when  I  say  I  do  not 
blame  them,  I  mean  the  men,  not  the  measures ;  for  these 
last  I  hold  to  be  unwise.  I  know  that  theoretically  your 
present  system  is  unsound;  that  an  ambitious,  violent 
bailifi^,  aided  by  a  few  unprincipled  jurats,  could  without 
much  diflBculty  work  much  partiality,  much  injustice,  much 
wrong.  But,  Sir,  I  find  that  in  practice  it  has  been  dif- 
ferent ;  that  your  authorities,  the  members  of  your  states, 
your  courts,  your  bailiffs,  allied  to,  intermarrying  with,  and 
in  daily  social  intercourse  with  those  they  govern,  have 
always  displayed  a  parental  not  a  tyrannical  feeling ;  that 
they  have  exercised  their  authority  mildly,  too  mildly 
sometimes,  but  generally  beneficially.  And,  Sir,  be  it 
remembered  that  they  are  always  at  hand,  always  ready 
to  dispense  justice.  Here,  Justice  never  weeps  over  her 
votaries,*  pining,  hopeless,  despairing,  perishing  from  the 
law's  delay.  Is  it  then  wise,  is  it  reasonable,  to  dash  this 
patriarchal  system  to  the  ground,  and  let  in  the  foaming 
tnibulence  of  democracy  ? 

**  Thi0  ifl  rather  at  yarianoe  with  some  of  the  instanoes  which  have  been 
giten.  ... 
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"  Sir,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  strongly  questioned.  Here  I 
may  be  asked,  how  then  are  we  to  assimilate  our  ancient 
and  decaying  system  to  the  advancing  enlightenment  of 
the  age  ?  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  but  one  sure  guiding 
principle  of  government?  That  the  only  faithful  guards 
of  the  people's  right  are  the  people  themselves?  That 
self-government  is  the  only  security  for  a  nation's  rights 
and  welfare  ? 

**  Sir,  I  am  aware  of  these  truths.  I  have  all  my  life 
maintained  them  in  the  abstract.  But  I  reply  that  in  all 
human  institutions  general  principles  must  be  modified  by 
circumstances.  The  Deity  Himself  modifies  His  general 
principles.  Self-government  in  its  simple  sense  would  be 
simply  anarchy :  you  must  modify  the  principle  to  organize 
society.  Would  you  modify  it  as  the  ancient  Athenians 
did  ?  One  of  their  greatest  men,  speaking  of  it  as  dis- 
played there,  called  it '  madness  confessed.*  The  multitude 
never  can  be  fit  to  deliberate,  and  should  never  be  em- 
ployed in  attempting  what  it  cannot  do  wisely.  Another 
modification  then:  representation?  Ay!  but  representa- 
tion may  be  of  various  kinds — responsible  and  irresponsible 
— for  life  or  for  a  short  time — which  would  you  have? 
The  multitude  is  incapable  of  deliberation ;  but  the  multi- 
tude can  feel,  it  can  be  oppressed,  it  can  sufier ;  and  when 
it  does  so  feel  and  sufier,  it  should  have  direct,  quiet,  but 
decisive  means  of  redress;  it  should  have  the  power  of 
legally  changing  its  representatives  whenever  they  become 
unfaithful  or  incapable— that  unfaithfulness  or  incapacity 
being  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  multitude  feels  oppressed. 
Frequent  responsibility  of  the  representation,  frequent 
responsibility  of  the  governing  powers,  is  of  the  essence  of 
self-government.  Most  true!  but  here  again.  Sir,  the 
application  of  the  general  principle  must  be  modified  by 
existing  circumstances.  Your  clergy,  as  members  of  the 
States,  your  jurats,  your  bailife,  your  present  douzeniers 
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are  all  chosen  for  life.  How  reconcile  that  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  frequent  responsibility  ?  You  cannot  do  it.  Are 
you  then  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  rejecting  altogether 
this  essential  principle  of  good ;  or  sweeping  away  all  your 
ancient  institutions  under  which  you  have  hitherto  pros- 
pered so  notably  ?  I  think  not.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  calling,  as  has  been  done  in  another  place,  upon  the 
town  and  country  to  *  unite  together  and  put  down  their 
common  enemies — the  court  and  the  clergy.'  I  would 
advise  rather  that  you  should  leave  what  has  worked  well 
alone,  but  that  you  should  graft  the  better  principle  of 
frequent  responsibility  upon  that  old  system  by  your  new 
institution.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  approve  of  electing 
your  new  cantonal  douzeniers  for  life.  Make  them  fre- 
quently responsible ;  and  then  you  will  have  grafted  a  fair 
branch,  which  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  perfect  freedom 
of  debate  and  the  equal  privileges  of  deputies,  inevitably 
produce  good  democratic  fruit 

"  Such,  Sir,  are  my  sentiments ;  but  if  any  person  ima* 
gines  that  I  thereby  design  to  oppose  reform,  let  him  reject 
that  error  quickly.  My  discourse  is  meant  only  as  an 
exhortation  to  discretion  in  the  manner  of  your  reform.  To 
those,  if  any  there  be,  who  set  themselves  in  array  against 
the  almost  unanimous  desire  of  the  community  for  a  change 
which  is  so  evidently  wanted — to  those  I  say.  Beware !  Put 
not  your  untimely  drag  upon  the  wheel  when  the  horses 
are  high  in  blood  and  in  full  mettle ;  for  they  will  plunge 
and  break  the  machine  to  pieces ;  and  that  would  be  worse 
than  going  a  little  too  fast  on  a  smooth  road. 

**  Sir,  I  finish  with  the  earnest  hope  that  whatever  may 
be  decided  upon  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  Guernsey." 

(His  Excellency,  who  was  listened  to  with  marked  atten- 
tion throughout,  sat  down  amidst  much  cheering.) 

In  January,,  1843,  occurred  the  incident  of  stabbing  by 
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one  of  the  advocates  of  the  Royal  Court,  which  hag  been 
twice  alluded  to ;  and  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  criminal 
were  attributable  to  the  declaration  of  the  Lieutenant^ 
Governor  that  he  would  not  suffer  such  a  crime  to  remain 
without  investigation  in  an  island  committed  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

In  August  happened  the  second  case,  detailed  in  General 
Napier's  report  above  given,  of  three  soldiers  of  the  48th 
being  convicted  on  insufiScient  evidence  of  assault  and 
robbery  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  one 
of  whom  came  out  of  jail  in  a  hopeless  state  and  died  soon 
afterwards. 

In  January,  1844,  the  third  case  related  in  the  General's 
report  occurred,  of  three  soldiers  of  the  48th  being  arrested 
by  a  constable  for  assault  and  riot.  These  men  were  locked 
up  in  solitary  confinement  for  eight  days  before  their  case 
was  investigated ;  one  of  them  then  distinctly  proved  an 
alibiy  and  was  discharged  after  suffering  without  redress 
eight  days'  false  imprisonment;  the  other  two  were  re- 
manded for  one  month  previous  to  trial,  were  then  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment. 
One  of  the  two  was,  however,  released  in  consequence  of 
dangerous  illness;  and  the  representations  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  the  Home  Secretary  procured  for  the 
other  a  pardon  under  the  sign  manual,  addressed  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  jailer,  the  terms  of  which 
directed  the  lieutenant-Govemor  to  cause  the  prisoner 
forthwith  to  be  set  at  liberty.  On  the  receipt  of  this  par- 
don the  General,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  jail,  showed  the  jailer  the  pardon  signed  by  the 
Queen,  and  desired  him  to  liberate  this  prisoner.  The 
jailer  refused  to  give  him  up,  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
only  be  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  Eoyal  Court ;  and  as  he 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  General  sent  off  an  officer  full 
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gallop  to  the  fort  to  bring  a  detachment  of  troops.  The 
jailer  then  got  frightened  and  released  the  man.  The  affaur 
created  a  great  excitement  The  island  newspapers,  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  the  Court,  used  very  violent 
and  seditious  language  against  the  Governor;  and  the 
antagonistic  attitude  assumed  by  the  Royal  Court  and 
its  partisans  toward  the  Queen's  representative  became 
from  that  moment  open  and  decided.  The  Royal  Court 
claimed  that  a  pardon  even  under  the  sign-manual  could 
not  be  effective  in  Guernsey  imtil  after  it  had  been  regis- 
tered by  that  body.  And  this  formed  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  afterwards  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was 
founded  against  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  acts. 

The  other  grounds  were  as  follow : — 

The  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
send  aliens  out  of  the  island  on  his  own  authority.  This 
right  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  exercise  in  one  instance ; 
it  had  been  always  vested  in,  and  from  time  to  time  used 
by,  the  different  Governors.  And  this  right  the  Court  now 
denied. 

It  was  customary  in  Guernsey  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovemor  to  hold  what  was  called  a  conference  with  the 
Royal  Court  on  any  matters  of  important  public  concern. 
Such  conference  might  be  held  either  on  the  demand  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  of  the  Court  That  body  now 
claimed  to  name  the  time  and  place  of  such  conference 
when  it  was  demanded  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  admit- 
ting the  right  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  name  the 
time  and  place  when  it  was  demanded  by  the*  Court 

On  the  above  three  points  an  appeal  was  determined  on 
by  the  Court  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  accompanied  by 
bitter  complaints  against  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  his 
uncoBstitutional  action  in  the  matter  of  the  release  of  the 
soldier  from  jail,  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 
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Besides  the  points  set  forth  in  the  appeal,  several  cir- 
cumstances occurred  during  1844  which  tended  to  increase 
the  feeling  of  ill-will  with  which  the  Court  regarded  a 
superior  who  showed  that  he  was  determined  to. fte  a  go- 
vernor and  not  a  puppet. 

General  Napier  rebuked  the  pretensions  of  the  constable 
who  had  acted  in  the  aflFair  of  the  soldiers,  to  call  for 
military  aid  at  his  own  discretion ;  as  well  as  his  insolent 
demeanour  towards  the  commanding  officer  of  the  48fli 
depot ;  and  he  issued  a  general  order  forbidding  such  aid 
being  aflforded  by  the  military  except  under  certain  speci- 
fied circumstances,  which  were  to  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  troops.  The  Royal  Court 
sustained  their  constable  both  in  his  demand  for  aid 
and  in  his  demeanour;  but  the  General  enforced  his 
order,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  same  from  the  War 
Office. 

The  Court  now  commenced  a  violent  agitation  against 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the 
people  to  hold  meetings  in  their  different  parishes  to  peti- 
tion for  his  recall  on  the  ground  of  his  having  violated  the 
island  constitution  in  the  matter  of  the  soldier's  liberation 
from  jail.  One  of  the  jurats  from  his  place  on  the  Bench 
deliberately  accused  the  LieutwiantrGovemor  of  making 
ex  parte  and  false  statements  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  order  to  degrade  the  authority  of  the  Court  Papers 
were  affixed  to  all  the  church-doors  giving  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  such  meetings,  and  containing  very 
violent  inflammatory  language.  One  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dobree,  removed  the  notice  from  his  church,  and  iu  its 
stead  placed  there  another,  warning  his  parishioners  to 
abstain  from  attending  such  meetings,  if  they  did  not  wish 
to  render  themselves  culpable  of  "sedition,  secret  con- 
spiracy, and  rebellion/'  and  stating  that  the  notice  he  had 
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removed  contained  "  false  and  seditious  libels  against  the 
character  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  island." 

A  vindictive  prosecution  was  now  commenced  against 
Mr.  Dobree,  charging  him  with  the  infraction  of  an 
**  ordonnance "  directing  the  mode  in  which  notices  of 
public  meetings  were  to  be  published.  The  report  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Commissioners^  afterwards  appointed,  has 
the  following  notice  of  this  circumstance  : — 

*^  The  act  charged  against  him  was  the  taking  from  the 
;&ame  in  which  notices  are  directed  to  be  deposited,  a  notice 
of  a  public  parochial  meeting  to  be  held  in  his  own  parish 
churclu  We  have  read  the  ordonnance  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  cannot  discover  that  it  creates  any  such  offence. 
Without  his  signature  as  Kector,  no  meeting  could  be 
legally  held  in  the  church.  On  his  refusal  to  sign  the 
notice  it  was  signed  by  the  constable  and  placed  in  the 
frame  on  Sunday  immediately  before  Divine  service: 
the  frame  ItseK  being  placed  inside  the  church,  and  not 
near  the  principal  door  on  the  outside,  as  the  ordonnance 
directs.  Yet  for  the  removal  of  this,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
illegal  notice,  from  a  place  where  it  had  been  improperly 
placed,  Mr.  Dobree  was  convicted  and  punished.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  suq)ecting  that  his  real  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  jurats  was  the  refusal  of  his  sanction  to  the 
meeting.  This  was  resented  by  the  partisans  of  the  Koyal 
Court,  whose  members  were  thus  unfortunately  called  upon 
to  act  as  judges  in  a  matter  too  nearly  affecting  themselves 
to  admit  of  their  coming  to  an  unprejudiced  decision." 

Li  May  General  Napier  received  from  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Dobree  an  intimation  that  certain  parties  had  been  heard 
to  threaten  that  they  would  either  shoot  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  get  others  to  shoot  him,  at  the  militia  review 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  24th,  the  Queen's  birthday. 
Xhis  statement  was  confirmed  by  other  evidence ;   and 
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although  such  threats  might  very  well  have  been  only  an 
expression  of  the  ill  feeling  which  the  Court  and  its  par- 
tisans endeavoured  to  excite,  without  any  real  intention 
of  putting  them  in  practice,  yet  the  occasion  presented 
obvious  &cilities  for  their  execution,  and  the  General  did 
not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  them.  He  how- 
ever steadfastly  refused  to  postpone  the  review,  but  com- 
municated the  state  of  affairs  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  taking  a 
graver  view  of  the  case  than  that  taken  by  General  Napier, 
sent  him  positive  orders  not  to  hold  the  review  on  the  day 
appointed ;  and  not  to  hold  it  at  all  until  the  arrival  of  a 
regiment  which  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Guernsey 
to  strengthen  his  hands.  The  regiment  came ;  it  arrived 
before  the  letter.  The  Eoyal  Court  and  its  supporters 
were  furious ;  the  most  violent  and  seditious  language  was 
employed  by  the  newspapers  endeavouring  to  incite  the 
militia  against  the  Boyal  troops  in  general,  and  against 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  particular,  and  accusing  the 
latter  of  stigmatizing  the  whole  of  the  Guernsey  militia 
with  "  disloyalty." 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  parties  accused 
of  having  used  the  dbove  threats  were  tried  by  the  Boyal 
Court  in  July.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  uttered  the  language  imputed  to  them,  what- 
ever their  real  intentions  may  have  been.  The  evidence 
was  conflicting,  and  the  accused  were  acquitted ;  but  it 
was  evident  to  all  who  witnessed  the  trial  that  there  was  a 
predetermination  to  acquit.  In  fact,  several  jurats,  and 
among  them  the  bailiff,  before  the  trial  took  place, 
attended  a  public  meeting,  held  ostensibly  to  adopt  an 
address  expressive  of  unchanged  loyalty  to  the  Queen^ 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  which  the  Court  party  sedulously  represented 
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General  Napier  to  haye  made  ajgainst  the  Koyal  Guernsey 
Militia  as  a  body.  The  Boyal  Court,  after  consulting 
together,  determined  that  there  would  be  impropriety  in 
their  attending  such  a  meeting  in  a  body  in  their  corporate 
capacity ;  but  nevertheless  the  bailiff  and  several  jurats 
attended  in  their  individual  capacity ;  and  when,  at  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings,  three  cheers  were  given 
for  the  Koyal  Court,  the  bailiff  responded  thereto  by 
proposing  "  three  cheers  for  the  loyal  Guernsey  militia.** 
This  meeting  was  on  the  2nd  July ;  the  trial  of  some  of 
the  Guernsey  militia  took  place  on  the  13th ;  they  were 
tried  for  sedition  by  the  very  judges  who  had  thus  signi- 
ficantly given  proof  of  their  feelings  on  the  subject  before- 
hand. 

After  the  trial  the  Crown  witnesses  were  persecuted 
with  the  greatest  vindictiveness  by  the  influential  friends 
of  the  Boyal  Court ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobree  was  threatened 
with  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  with  the  intention  of 
founding  6n  his  conviction,  of  which  they  could  feel 
assured,  a  petition  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
deprive  him  of  his  gown ;  and  this  affair  affords  such  a 
curious  specimen  of  Guernsey  justice  that  it  is  here 
detailed. 

♦  "  The  Eev.  Mr.  Dobree  was  a  principal  witness  against 
one  of  the  parties  accused.  At  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation he  had  given  evidence,  which  his  character  as  a 
clergyman  rendered  it  difBcult  to  discredit,  and  which  un- 
contnulicted  would  amount  to  proof  of  the  charge.  This, 
though  taken  at  the  secret  sitting  of  the  court,  had 
iinfDrtunately  been  divulged,  by  whose  fault  it  did  not 
sppear;  but  it  became  the  topic  of  public  talk;  and 
threats  were  held  out  that  he  would  be  indicted  for 
peijury  if  he  should  persist  in  the  same  evidence  on  the 

*  Beport  of  "  Oriminal  Law  Commissioxi." 
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triaL  His  brother,  a  jurat  of  the  Koyal  Court,  thinking 
him  mistaken,  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation ;  but  from  a  wish  to  save  him  from  the 
threatened  prosecution,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  quit  the  island,  so  as  to  avoid  appearing 
as  a  witness  at  the  trial,  his  brother  proposed  that  he 
should  procure  the  signature  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  a  letter  directing  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
withdraw  the  prosecution,  on  the  ground  that  so  many 
connections  of  the  accused  were  among  the  witnesses  for 
the  Crown  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction. 
It  is  only  by  keeping  in  mind  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
tribunal  that  we  can  understand  how  a  judge  could  have 
permitted  himself  to  make  such  a  proposition  to  a  witness, 
in  a  criminal  trial  of  the  greatest  importance  then  pending 
before  the  court, — and  only  proves  how  imperfectly  the 
duties  of  a  judge  may  be  understood  by  a  jurat  of  the 
Eoyal  Court." 

The  communication  which  the  jurat  made  to  his  brother, 
the  Crown  witness,  was  in  substance  as  follows : — 

"  I  can't  stay  quiet  and  see  you  ruined  without  an  effort 
to  save  you.  The  trial  of  the  men  accused  of  sedition 
must  be  stopped  or  you  will  be  destroyed.  The  court 
feels  it  to  be  a  question  between  your  character  and  that  of 
the  island ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  such  a  case  you 
will  go  to  the  wall.  The  court  will  accept  of  the  negative 
evidence  of  persons  who  will  be  brought  before  it  in 
opposition  to  your  positive  evidence,  and  the  accused  will 
be  acquitted.  You  will  then  be  actioned  for  defamation 
of  character  and  perjury,  you  will  be  found  gm'lty  and 
sentenced.  The  sentence  will  be  made  the  ground  for  an 
application  to  the  bishop  to  deprive  you  of  your  gown  ; 
wherefore  your  ruin  is  certain,  unless  some  means  are 
fidlen  upon  to  stop  the  trial,  and  to  do  this  I  give  you  a 
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rough  draft  of  a  letter  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
address  to  the  law  oflBcer  to  effect  our  object." 

This  rough  draft  was  placed  in  General  Napier's  hand, 
who  verified  the  handwriting  to  be  that  of  the  jurat,  the 
brother  of  the  Crown  witness. 

The  threatened  prosecution  of  Mr.  Dobree  did  not  how- 
ever take  place,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  energetic 
representations  of  the  above  circumstance  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  With  reference  to  this  matter  Sir  James  Graham 
declared  in  the  House  liis  full  belief,  after  the  trial  had 
terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  that  a  plot 
to  assassinate  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  actually  been 
formed  by  a  few  persons,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
entertained  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  island  generally.  And,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Boyal  Court  complaining  of  his  statement,  he  reiterated 
his  belief  in  the  plot,  stating  that  he  had  not  formed  it 
without  due  reflection  or  without  communication  with 
those  who,  from  their  habits  and  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  were  most  competent  to  aid  him  in 
coming  to  a  correct  conclusion  upon  it.*' 

No  efforts  were  now  spared  to  excite  the  inhabitants  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  militia,  to  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  authority;  and  the 
newspapers  were  full  of  violent  and  seditious  articles. 

General  Napier,  therefore,  to  show  his  confidence  in  the 
militia  as  a  body,  ordered  a  general  review  of  the  whole 
island  force,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  August,  amidst 
pouring  rain.  On  their  assembling  he  formed  them  in  a 
large  square,  and  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  Guernsey  Militia, — It  seems  that  I  am  not  a  judge  of 
a  fine  day ;  but  I  am  a  judge  of  what  a  soldier  is,  and 
-what  he  ought  to  be.  I  will  not  keep  you  longer  than 
necessary ;  but  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  to  the 
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militia,  and  I  will  speak  as  loud  and  as  distinctly  as  I  can, 
so  that  all  may  hear  me.  I  am  anxious  that  every  militia- 
man should  hear  me, — do  you  hear  me  from  the  out^r 
ranks?  (Cries  of  *We  hear  you  well.')  I  have  been 
represented  to  you  as  an  enemy  of  the  militia  and  the 
island.  I  am  not  that ;  I  am  a  friend  of  the  militia.  You 
have  been  most  grossly  and  basely  deceived  by  the  reports 
of  a  set  of  unprincipled  scoundrels, — villains  totally  devoid 
of  all  sentiments  of  honour,  and  regardless  of  character. 
When  first  I  met  the  militia  I  expressed  my  delight  at 
seeing  such  a  fine  body  of  men ;  but  I  thought  they  might 
be  improved.  I  thought  that  my  experience  in  war  would 
enable  me  to  give  them  some  useful  instruction,  and  1  did 
so.  Every  time  I  saw  you,  whether  at  inspections,  reviews, 
or  sham  fights,  I  remarked  that  you  had  improved.  I 
saw  that  you  became  better  and  better,  and  that  you  were 
increasing  in  smartness,  cleanliness,  and  in  your  manner 
of  exercising,  and  I  repeatedly  expressed  my  warm  admira- 
tion of  these  things.  Was  this  the  conduct  of  an  enemy  ? 
And  yet  there  are  a  set  of  calumniators  who,  by  all 
manner  of  falsehoods,  have  been  trying  to  make  you 
believe  I  am  your  enemy.  How  can  I  be  your  enemy  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  devil  prowling  about,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discord,  and  seeking  what  mischief  I  can  do? 
Amongst  other  falsehoods,  it  has  been  said  that  I  was  the 
cause  of  your  meetings  being  suspended,  and  that  I  sent 
for  the  troops.  This  is  false ;  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  your  meetings  being  discontinued ;  I  had  no  part 
in  it  till  I  received  the  order  from  Her  Majesty ;  nor  was 
it  at  my  request  that  the  troops  were  sent  to  Guernsey, 
I  did  not  apply  for  them ;  and  I  knew  nothing  about  their 
coining  till  they  had  actually  arrived.  I  have  always  had 
the  most  friendly  feeling  towards  the  island  and  the 
militia.    I  am  not  your  enemy,  nor  do  I  believe  that  you 
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are  mine.  I  have  never  doubted  or  distrusted  you ;  and 
if  you  are  my  enemies,  which  I  do  not  believe,  I  am 
certainly  not  yours.  Now  we  will  proceed  to  business  for 
the  Queen."  This  speech  was  followed  by  loud  and 
general  cheering;  and  thenceforward  the-  relations  be- 
tween the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  militia  were  on  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  footing.  In  riding  home  after  the 
review  the  General  took  a  circuitous  road  along  Which  all 
the  men  of  the  south  and  west  regiments  (the  last  being 
the  corps  to  which  the  ofiBcers  who  had  been  lately  tried 
belonged)  were  proceeding  in  scattered  parties  to  their 
homes,  and  these  men  again  greeted  him  with  shouts  and 
wavings  of  their  caps. 

Meanwhile  the  address  to  the  Queen,  and  petition 
against  the  acts  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  have 
been  above  alluded  to,  had  been  intrusted  to  a  deputation 
to  lay  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  this  deputation  was 
actually  in  London  for  that  purpose  when  the  sedition 
case  first  arose. 

The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  was  in  favour  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  all  the  disputed  points,  excepting 
in  one  minor  technical  particular. 

1st.  His  right  to  send  aliens  out  of  the  island  was 
completely  confirmed. 

2nd.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  alone  had  the  right  to 
appoint  time  and  place  of  conference  with  the  Koyal 
Court.  The  court  had  also  claimed,  with  reference  to  this 
question,  the  right  to  speak  in  a  conference  with  the 
Lieutenant-Grovemor  through  all  its  members  in  turn, 
which  right  General  Napier  denied.  The  Privy  Council 
gave  this  .right  to  the  court,  but  gave  at  the  same  time 
the  right  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  terminate  the 
conference  at  any  moment,  thereby  rendering  it  practic- 
ally nulL 
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3rd.  The  pretension  of  the  Koyal  Court  that  the  Queen's 
pardon  required  registration  by  that  body  before  it  could 
be  effective  was  completely  denied.  The  Privy  Council 
declared  that  the  jailer  should  have  immediately  obeyed 
the  demand  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  for  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoner  on  the  production  of  the  pardon ;  but  that, 
as  the  jailer  was  not  technically  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
servant,  he  would  not  have  been  warranted  in  using 
military  force. 

In  January,  1845,  several  petitions  were  presented  in 
parliament  by  Mr.  Roebuck  from  various  individuals  of 
Guernsey,  complaining  of  tyranny  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  Royal  Court.  These  were  ordered  to  be 
printed ;  and  the  Government  decided  on  appointing  the 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made.  The  Commission  did  not,  however,  commence  its 
labours  until  the  following  year ;  but  the  intention  becom- 
ing known  in  Guernsey  excited  great  consternation  among 
a  certain  class,  and  the  measure,  which  was  justly  attributed 
to  the  representations  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  coupled 
with  the  support  he  had  received  from  the  Privy  Council, 
while  it  did  not  allay  their  dislike,  inspired  them  with  a 
salutary  impression  of  his  power  and  vigour. 

The  following  letter  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  some  of 
the  functions  he  was  called  on  to  exercise  : — 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  LieiUenant-Ghvemory  l9le  of 

(jhierMey, 
''  Sir,  "  Hudderafielcl,  Yorkshire,  1845. 

"  I  am  wanting  the  firmness  of  character  which  would 
enable  me  to  sink  considerations  of  false  pride,  and  as 
such  I  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  here,  as  I  am  not  able 
to  keep  up  a  display  above   that  of  persons  herq  of 
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moderate  means;  and  having  been  informed  that  your 
isle  (in  a  domestic  point  of  view)  for  a  person  with  lOOL 
per  annum  is  equal  to  200Z.  here,  pardon  me  if  I  am 
taking  too  much  upon  myself  to  write  to  you,  and  humbly 
beg  to  ask  you  (or  agent)  your  candid  opinion  as  to 
c})eapness  of  living,  also  if  good  untenanted  houses  are 
to  be  met  with  at  the  present  time. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  obedient  servant, 

«E.  C .'* 

There  does  not  appear  any  record  of  the  answer  which 
was  returned,  but  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  letter  was 
promptly  and  kindly  answered,  and  the  required  informa- 
tion supplied. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year  (1845)  the  island  news- 
papers continued  to  publish  articles,  of  which  the  tendency 
was  to  excite  the  people  and  militia  of  Guernsey  against  the 
lieut-Govemor  and  the  regular  troops.  These  bore  fruit 
in  various  ways.  In  February  an  unprovoked  and  cowardly 
attack  was  made  by  a  civilian  on  a  soldier,  whose  head 
was  cut  open  with  a  bludgeon ;  though  the  assailant  ran 
away  he  was  identified,  and  sentenced  by  the  Eoyal  Court 
to  fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  of  which  the  last  week 
was  to  be  solitary  on  bread  and  water ;  but  this  sentence 
was  mitigated  by  them  to  48  hours'  imprisonment  on 
bread  and  water ;  the  leniency  of  the  com-t  in  the  case 
where  a  soldier  was  the  sufferer  forming  a  strong  contrast 
to  its  severity  in  former  cases  where  soldiers  were,  or  were 
accused  of  being,  the  assailants. 

In  June  a  rather  serious  row  took  place  on  the  race- 
grotmd  during  the  races,  between  soldiers  and  civilians, 
which  commenced  in  another  entirely  unprovoked  assault 
an  a  soldier,  and  which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
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personal  exertions  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  who  hap- 
pened fortunately  to  be  on  the  ground.  He  ordered  an 
officer  to  form  all  the  soldiers  into  a  body  and  march 
them  to  the  fort,  which  being  done,  and  when  the  men 
were  marching  o£f  the  ground,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
low  rabble  with  hisses,  hootings,  and  insults  of  eveiy 
kind ;  so  much  so  that  the  men  broke  their  ranks  and  fell 
upon  those  who  were  thus  insulting  them.  With  some 
difficulty  the  soldiers  were  again  reduced  to  order  and 
finally  marched  away,  after  having  been  vehemently 
reproached  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  their  want  of 
discipline.  But  the  effect  of  the  newspaper  articles  cul- 
minated in  the  following  occurrenca 

Li  November  a  private  of  the  27th  Regiment,  and  a 
woman  who  accompanied  him,  charged  a  militiaman  on 
oath  with  having  pointed  and  snapped  a  musket  at  him  on 
the  high  road,  as  he,  the  militiaman,  was  returning  from 
an  entertainment  which  had  been  given  to  the  company 
to  which  he  belonged  by  its  officers.  The  musket  fortu- 
nately burnt  priming.  The  militiaman  was  tried  and 
acquitted,  but  the  impression  was  so  strong  that  the 
soldier  had  been  mistaken  only  in  the  individual,  and  not 
that  he  had  made  a  &lae  statement,  that  the  court 
directed  the  colonel  of  the  militia  regiment  to  spare  no 
efforts  to  discover  the  real  culprit ;  but  while  the  investi- 
gation was  proceeding  the  militia  captain  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  the  27th  soldier  for  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury.  This  captain  had  sworn  at  the  trial  of  the 
militiaman  that  positively  only  Jive  men  of  his  company 
had  quitted  the  place  of  entertainment  before  the  rest  of 
the  men  were  marched  home  in  a  body;  and  that  the 
accused  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  five. 
The  captain  was  accordingly  held  up  in  the  island  papers 
as  the  champion  of  the  militia  against  the  military.    In 
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flie  course  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  real  offender  ten  men 
of  the  militia  company  concerned  acknowledged  volun- 
tarily that  they  had  quitted  the  entertainment  and  gone 
home  before  the  rest,  and  one  of  these  was  remarkably 
like  the  accused  militiaman  in  face,  figure,  and  in  large 
boshy  whiskers  of  a  peculiar  cut. 

The  27th  soldier  and  the  woman  were  now  brought 
before  the  Boyal  Court,  sitting  in  private  as  a  judicial 
court,  to  determine  whether  there  was  ground  for  a  trial 
for  perjury:  they  were  rigorously  examined  separately; 
but  their  declarations  were  made  so  frankly,  and  were  so 
borne  out  by  circumstantial  evidence,  and  by  the  admission 
by  the  ten  militiamen  in  court  of  their  having  been  absent^ 
that  the  Court  discharged  them  without  a  trial,  and  com- 
plimented them  upon  their  frank  and  honest  behaviour. 
General  Napier  then  exercised  the  right  which  was  vested 
m  the  Lieut.-Govemor  of  dismissing  the  militia  captain 
irom  his  position  in  that  force.  The  captain  appealed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  against  this  act  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Lieut-Governor,  and  received  for  reply,  that 
Sir  James  Graham,  **  having  made  inquiry  into  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  your  complaint,  is  not  prepared  to 
disturb  the  decision  which  the  Lieut-Governor  has  taken 
in  your  case." 

Beferring  to  the  constant  attacks  made  on  General  Napier 
in  the  newspapers.  Sir  James  Graham  wrote  on  the  2nd  May, 
1845 :  "  I  have  seen  with  indignant  feelings  of  reprobation 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  in  the  local  press  on 
your  motives  and  conduct ;  these  attacks  have,  I  fear,  been 
countenanced  in  quarters  from  whence  you  were  entitled 
to  expect  support  in  the  maintenance  of  your  just  authority ; 
but  your  distinguished  services  and  established  character 
place  you  above  the  reach  of  imputations  affecting  your 
personal  honour.*' 
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The  reasons  why  the  editors  of  the  papers  referred  to 
were  not  prosecuted  for  sedition  or  libel — for  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  actionable  over  and  over  again,  and  of 
which  in  England  they  would  certainly  have  been  con- 
victed— are  obvious.  The  articles  were,  in  the  opinions  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Guernsey,  clearly  action- 
able, but  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  good  result  would 
be  obtained  by  a  prosecution ;  because,  first,  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  the  Koyal  Court,  in  its  capacity  as 
Grand  Jury,  would  find  a  true  bill ;  secondly,  if  a  true 
bill  was  found,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if  the  same 
body,  sitting  afterwards  as  a  Court  of  Justice,  would 
convict ;  thirdly,  it  was  certain  in  case  of  conviction,  that 
the  Royal  Court  would  impose  only  a  trifling  fine  which 
would  expose  the  whole  proceeding  to  ridicule ;  and  even 
though  the  largest  fine  in  the  power  of  the  Court  were 
inflicted,  it  would  be  insufficient  to  check  the  evil.  The 
libellers  would  triumph ;'  the  libels  become  more  mmoierous 
and  of  a  worse  description;  and  the  newspapers  would 
increase  in  sale. 

During  this  year,  another  instance  occurred  in  which  the 
Eoyal  Court  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Lieut-Governor 
of  a  constitutional  right,  viz.  that  of  being  present  at  all 
the  sittings  of  the  Eoyal  Court,  both  public  and  private. 
General  Napier,  having  thought  it  expedient  to  attend  one 
of  the  private  sittings,  held  for  the  preliminary  investigation 
of  some  ofi^ence, — ^in  other  words,  one  of  its  Grand  Jury 
meetings, — was  informed  by  the  Court  that  he  must  be 
considered  to  be  present  of  courtesy  and  not  of  right  The 
General,  feeling  certain  of  his  right,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  constitution,  asserted  that  right  in  a  letter  to  the 
Court ;  and  having  referred  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  English  Crown  law  officers,  was  completely 
confirmed  in  that  right  by  their  opinion.    He  therefore 
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i 

presented  himself  at  the  first  private  meeting  thereafter  ! 

of  which  he  was  cognisant,  and  addressed  the  Bailiff  as  | 

followB  :— 

^  Mr.  Bailiffy  I  daim  the  right  of  being  present  at  the  I 

private  sittings  of  the  Court ;  I  claim  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  o£Bcers  in  England,  transmitted  formally  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  The  Court,  I  understand, 
deny  this  right, — ^I  say,  I  understand  so,  for  I  have  never 
received  any  formal  and  positive  intimation  that  such  is 
the  case.    I  now  ask — is  it  so  ? 

'^  Sir,  I  am  here  to  assert  a  right,  and  I  shall  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  views.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  officers, 
dumgh  backed  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  does  not  make  law 
here  for  you ;  but  it  is  good  warrant  for  a  Lieutenant-Grover- 
nor  to  act,  because  his  commission  directs  him  to  take  orders 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Crown  officers  are  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Grown ;  I  am  therefore  prepared  to  exercise  the  right  I 
believe  myself  to  possess.  But,  Sir,  I  am  in  no  way 
desirous  of  infringing  on  others'  rights ;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Court  view  of  this  matter  is  the  legal  one,  j 

let  it  be  sa  I  therefore  offer  this  proposition.  I  will  take 
my  place  fro  formoy  and  I  will  then  retire  and  hold  the 
exercise  of  my  right  in  abeyance  until  the  question  be 
decided  by  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council ;  but  this  appeal 
must  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time.     I  know  that  | 

i^ypeab  are  expensive,  but  I  conceive  that  a  case  may  be  | 

made  out  and  referred  to  Council  without  an  expensive  | 

appeal,  and  I  am  willing  to  forward  that  as  far  as  I  can.**  ■■ 

No  sudi  appeal  appears  to  have  been  made.    Certain  : 

it  is  that  General  Napier  Qxercised  the  disputed  right  | 

on  three  different  occasions ;  and  afterwards  declared  his  | 

intention  publicly,  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Court,  tot  , 

VOL.  BU  a  ! 
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continue  to  exercise  it  on  all  fitting  occasioos  as  being  a 
part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

General  Napier  yisited  England  this  year  for  two 
months.  During  his  absence  e^t  officers  of  militia  wrote 
letters  to  the  acting  Lieut-Grovernor,  reogning  their 
commissions.  These  gentlemen  were  all  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Boyal  Court,  and  among  themselves  three 
of  them  bore  the  same  name,  and  two  out  of  the  re* 
mainder  likewise  bore  the  same  name.  Before  answer- 
ing their  communications  the  acting  Lieut-Grovemor 
referred  their  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
resignations  of  four  of  them,  being  couched  in  proper  and 
respectful  language,  were  accepted.  But  the  lettecs  of 
the  others  were,  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  oi  State^. 
^-  couched  in  terms  so  disrespectful  and  improper,  that,  upon 
consideration,  I  have  deemed  it  not  consist^it  with  my 
duty  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  accept  th^  resignatkNois. 
It  would  not  however  be  for  the  iaterest  of  the  militia 
that  they  should  retain  their  commissions.  Her  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  command  that  these  gentlemen  ba 
disjdaced  &om  their  respective  situations  as  oflScers  in  the 
Boyal  Guernsey  Militia.  You  are  desired  to  communicate 
without  delay  to  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  thoae 
whose  resignations  have  been  accepted,  the  decision  c^  Her 
Majesty  on  their  respective  cases." 

General  Napier  now  urged  upon  the  new  Home  Seere- 
tary,  Sir  George  Grey,  a  measure  which  he  had  much  at 
hearty  and  which  Sir  James  Graham  had  acquiesced  in, — 
the  appointment  of  a  second  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  civil  law  in  the  Channel  Masids.  This 
was  not  immediately  conceded,  and  the  Eoyal  Court  ex- 
erted themselves  to  stop  thQ  Criminal  Law  ComnussLon^ 
and  procured  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  from. 
the  States  of  the  island,  praying  that  their  ancient  lawa 
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Aaaki  not  be  interfei^d  with.  Their  efforts  howeter  T^ere 
imavailiiigy  and  the  Commission  repaired  shortly  idterwards 
to  Guernsey  and  commenced  its  labours. 

The  hopes  of  the  Boyal  Court  were  however  revived  by 
{he  change  in  the  Home  De^rtment ;  and  thinking  that 
Sir  Greorge  Grey  might  take  a  more  favourable  view  of 
their  gnevanees  thui  Sir  James  Graham  had  done,  a 
petition  fo  the  Queen  in*  Council,  professing  to  emanate 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  of  a  very  hostile  cha- 
racter as  regarded  the  Lieut-Governor,  was  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the  middle  of  July.  All 
the  points  noticed  in  the  petition  had  been  already  decided 
in  fiivour  of  the  Lieut-Governor,  either  by  tiie  Privy 
Council  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  were  now  resus- 
citated, and  mixed  with  general  charges  of  arbitrary 
demeanour.  It  is  but  &ir  to  state  that  this  petition,  got 
up  by  some  of  the  dismissed  militia  officers,.was  repudiated 
by  the  Bailiff  and  by  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
inland,  with  ezceptioii  of  the  ffonily  cliqUe,<  the  partisans 
of  the  Boyal  Coui*t 

But  an  opportunity  wa»  shortly  to  be  afforded  to  General 
Napier  of  proving  in  the  most  public  manner  the  falsehood 
of  the  assertion  .that  the  hostile  petition  emanated  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Giiemsey. 

He  returned  to  his  government  in  August,  and  one 
evening,  the  30th,.  it  was  suddenly  announced  to  him 
without  any  previous  notice  that  the  Queen's  yacht, 
having  Her  Majesty  on  board,  was  in  Guernsey  hai"- 
bour.  He  had  only  the  night  for  preparation^  but  next 
momug  the  whole  militia  of  the  island,  together  with  the 
military  and  civil  authorities,  Were  mustered  to  give  Her 
Majesty  the  best  possible  reception  under  the  oii^um- 
stances.  Notices  had  been  sent  off  to  all  the  different 
parishes,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  excepting 

q2 
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the  bedridden  and  infirm,  flocked  to  the  port  to  greet  their 
Queen.  And  not  only  was  Her  Majesty  welcomed  with 
the  greatest  loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  but  the  unpopular 
Lieut-Governor  was  greeted  oyer  and  over  again  with 
loud  and  universal  cheers  by  the  assembled  crowds  of 
civih'ans,  as  well  as  by  that  Guernsey  militia  which  the 
newspapers  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  excite  against  hinu 
So  remarkable  indeed  was  the  demonstration  in  his  favour, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  his  alleged  unpopularity, 
that  he  received  letters  from  all  quarters  afterwards,  both 
official  and  private,  congratulating  him  on  the  satisfactory 
result ;  amongst  others,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
from  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  alluding  to  the  good  spirit 
manifested  by  the  militia,  both  as  regarded  loyalty  to  the 
Queen  and  respect  for  their  Lieut-Governor.  And  the 
thanks  of  Her  Majesty  were  at  the  same  time  officially 
communicated  to  General  Napier  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner. 

The  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  bad  now  arrived,  and 
presented  their  credentials  to  the  Boyal  Court  at  a  full 
meeting ;  on  which  occasion  General  Napier  is  reported  by 
the  newspapers  to  have  addressed  them  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  The  Lieut-Governor  rose,  and,  addressing  himself  to 
the  commissioners,  said,  that  during  the  four  years  and  a 
half  of  his  official  connexion  with  Guernsey,  his  whole 
exertions  and  his  sole  object  had  been  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  island.  He 
had  therefore  frequently  urged  upon  the  late  Government^ 
and  the  present,  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
civil  and  criminal  laws.  His  representations  had  been 
attended  to,  and  he  therefore  now  hailed  the  coming  of 
the  commissioners  and  bade  them  welcome.  He  would 
iUustrate  his  views  of  the  matter  before  them  in  a  familiar. 
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manner.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  intercourse^  many  people  lived  in 
a  state  of  seclusion,  shut  out  from  communication  with 
others.  But  in  most  houses  they  had  a  family  clocks 
perhaps  in  an  ornamented  frame,  and  pretty  to  look  at. 
But  the  works  were  sometimes  rusty,  the  wheels  perhaps 
were  broken,  the  hands  went  too  fast  or  slow,  and  some-* 
times  stopped  altogether.  The  master  of  the  house  had 
probably  a  watch  of  his  own,  and  therefore  cared  but  little 
about  the  irregularity  of  the  clock,  however  much  others 
might  be  inconvenienced  by  it.  When,  therefore,  a  clever 
mechanician  arrived,  and  changed  the  wheels,  and  regu- 
lated  the  bands,  and  made  the  clock  to  go,  he  carried  with 
him  the  thanks  of  the  household.  You,  gentlemen,  come 
among  us  with  a  higher  mission ;  you  come  to  regulate — 
not  the  hands  of  a  dock — ^but  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
you  will  be  followed  by  the  thanks  and  blessing  of  a  whole 
people.  I  therefore  again  hail  your  arrival,  and  bid  you 
welcome.** 

<  In  November  it  was  intimated  to  Greneral  Napier  that 
harbours  for  warlike  purposes  were  to  be  constructed  at 
Gruemsey  and  at  Aldemey  on  a  large  scale.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  portion  of  the  despatch  he  wrote  to  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  subject : — 

**  The  memoirs  which  I  delivered  in  to  the  Home  OfSce 
mote  than  four  years  ago  will  show  the  general  plan  of 
defence  necessary  for  these  islands,  and  their  great  im- 
portance to  England's  naval  supremacy  in  these  narrow 
seas.  You  will  find  that  Aldemey  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  either  Guernsey  or  Jersey;  and  I  repeat 
that  if  great  harbours,  at  an  enormous  cost,  are  constracted 
without  erecting  simultaneously  internal  defences,  it  will 
be  only  working  for  France.  One  hour  and  two  large 
9teanier9  will  suffice  to  place  the  French  in  Aldemey^ 
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which  could  never  afterwards  be  recovered.  The  French 
are  far  more  likely  to  attempt  Aldemey  by  a  surprise, 
which  would  almost  certainly  succeed,  than  to  attempt 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  by  a  methodical  operation  of  war ; 
and  Aldemey,  once  in  their  hold,  will  insure  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  the  other  islands,  or  at  least  render  them  of 
no  value, 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  consider,  that  from  La  Hogue  to  the 
Bill  of  Portland  is  little  moie  than  fifty  nautical  miles ; — 
that  Aldemey,  with  its  Swinge  and  Eace,*  cannot  be 
blockaded,  and  consequently  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  of 
the  fifty  will  be  in  secure  possession  of  the  French,  with 
harbours  for  fifteen  or  twenty  large  steamers  of  war  ;-w 
that  the  sun  riseB  «t  the  back  of  this  position,  and  oonse* 
quently  French  steamers  and  privateers  will  see  an  Eng« 
lish  vessel  two  or  three  hours  before  she  can  be  distinctly 
observed  from  Portland ;  that  they  will  pounce  upon  her, 
and  if  an  English  steamer,  or  two,  or  three,  follow  to 
rescue,  a  safe  harbour  receives  the  prize  and  captors,  while 
an  oveipowering  force  from  Cherbourg  can  issue  forth  to 
out  off  the  pursuers'  retreat.  Say  a  whole  squadron  pmv 
sues ;  the  French  vessdb  may  run  for  St.  Malo,  where  an 
immense  basin  to  contain  a  great  fleet  is  nearly  finishad ; 
the  English  squadron,  once  drawn  into  the  Gulf  of 
Avranches,  if  composed  of  sailing  vesselsy  may  be  kept 
there  for  weeks,  &us  diminishing  the  English  Channel 
■fleet,  and  leaving  the  French  Cherbourg  fleet  an  open  sea 
for  acticm,  or  at  least  a  fair  chanoe  to  do  mischief.  What 
mercantile  losses  I  what  an  immense  expense !  what 
dangerous  chances  are  thus  opened  I  what  a  number  of 
ships  of  war  must  be  empl(^edl  what  difficulty  of 
blockade  I 

^  But  if  Aldemey  be  secured,  the  chances  are  all  on  tt^ 
9  DaBgeioofl  oaneBtB. 
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English  ride.  The  blockade  of  Cherbourg  wotdd  be  efifec- 
toal  from  Aldemey,  without  a  greater  expense  than 
keeping  one  steamer  off  that  harbour.  Nay!  by  raising 
a  tower  on  the  Touraille  Hill,  or  on  Essex  Heights  in 
Aldemey,  Cherbourg  may  be  looked  into  with  a  glass. 

'^The  works  I  proposed  for  the  defence  of  Guernsey 
were  not  lightly  recommendedi  I  founded  them  upon  this 
oonsideratton, — ^that  with  tides  rising  from  28  to  80  and 
e?en  40  feet,  aU  security  for  the  island  from  its  rocks 
and  tides  disappears  before  steam.  Works  therefore 
which  would  force  an  enemy's  fleet  to  touch  at  a  given 
pobt  or  quarter,  would^  if  they  could  be  so  constructed 
without  any  inordinate  expense,  be  the  propeir  mode  of 
protection ;  and  I  have  shown  What  works  and  the  right 
site  to  effect  this.  My  views,  both  for  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  as  well  as  AJdemey,  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Gommisrions  sent  out  to  verify  them :  among  the  most 
important  was  one  on  the  Brehon  Bock  in  the  channel  of 
the  Little  Bussel ;  and  one  on  the  hill  of  the  Dnlids'  Altat, 
to  defend  the  northern  harbours  of  this  island ;  the  south 
aide  offers  no  temptation  to  an  enemy ;  and  hence,  while 
the  Brehon  work  would  render  the  east  side  impervious  to 
t  fleets  the  Druids'  Altar  would  nearly  do  the  same  for  the 
nordieni  harbours ;  and  the  west  side  alone,  could  be 
attacked.  But  the  Brehon  Bock  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  temble  tide^  the  work  cannot  well  be  constructed  in 
winter,  and  would  under  any  circumstances  require  two 
yeaiB  to  complete  it. 

''The  present  harbour  in  Guernsey — ^I  mean  that  now  to 
be  executed — ^is  vastly  larger  than  the  aae  I  ccmtemplated, 
and  in  a  diflESorent  place,  though  very  near.  It  will  be  a 
grukd  work;  and  in  a  warlike  point  of  view  infinitely 
better,  concentrating  all  the  power,  naval  and  military, 
together,  offering  greater  facilities  for  ingress  and  egress^ 
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and  greater  space  within.  Bat  it  will  cost,  I  judge,  not 
less  than  300,0002.,  and  will,  with  that  of  Aldemey,  swallow 
up  the  whole  sum,  viz.  half  a  million,  which  I  allotted  for 
all  the  harbours  and  military  works  of  Aldemey,  Guernsey, 
and  Jersey.  I  am  convinced  that  sum  would  secure  all 
the  three  islands,  but  these  greater  harbours  give  more 
security  if  the  military  works  necessary  are  also  con- 
structed. Nevertheless  the  question  occurs — Can  England 
in  a  war  with  France  spare  fifteen  thousand  troops  and 
a  great  fleet  merely  to  defend  these  islands  ?    I  doubt  it. 

*'  The  harbour  which  the  Bailiff  will  desire  is  that  which 
I  proposed ;  it  will  combine  the  mercantile  interest  of  the 
island  with  its  military  defence :  the  State  would  in  that 
case,  as  I  formerly  informed  Sir  James  Graham,  furnish 
50,000Z.  on  certain  conditions,  and  the  land  recovered  £rom 
the  sea  would  sell,  I  have  been  and  I  believe  truly 
informed,  for  40,0002.  more,  whereas  the  highest  estimate 
of  the  expense,  namely,  Mr.  Walker's,  did  not  exceed 
150,0001" 

General  Napier's  term  of  office  as  lieutenant-Grovemor, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  eiqpired  in  April,  1847 :  the 
climate  had  never  agreed  with  him,  and  the  measures  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
had  brought  him  into  frequent  collision  with  the  principal 
island  families.  His  representations  had  procured  the 
appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
criminal  law  with  a  view  to  its  reform;  as  well  as  a  pro- 
mise on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  a  similar  Gommisaioii 
with  reference  to  the  civil  law.  Dissatisfied  however  with 
the  slow  reformation  of  evils  the  prevalence  of  which  he 
so  keenly  felt  and  had  so  often  urged,  and  doubtful  of  the 
support  of  a  Grovemment  whose  cautious  action  he  con- 
strued into  unwillingness  to  act,  he  quitted  the  island 
tin  September  with  the  intention  of  resigning  his  poet ; 
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and  fulfilled  that  intention  by  forwarding  his  resignation 
officially  on  the  Ist  of  January  1848. 

In  announcing  Greneral  Napier's  retirement  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  then  Commander-in-<!:!hief,  Sir  George  Grey 
stated — ^''It  would  afford  me  great  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  his  distinguished  services  and  merit  had  entitled  him 
in  your  Grace's  efltimation  to  any  military  distinction  and 
Appointment  which  could  be  conferred  upon  him." 

To  which  the  Duke  replied — "  I  hare  every  desire  to 
mark  my  opinion  of  his  services  when  it  may  be  in  my 
power ;  and  upon  an  opportunity  offering  of  recommending 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  it 
with  the  greater  pleasure  from  the  knowledge  that. any 
act  of  fekvour  which  it  may  please  Her  Majesty  to  extend 
to  him  will  be  in  accordance  with  your  views  and  wishes." 

The  first  vacant  regiment,  the  27th,  was  accordingly 
conferred  on  General  Napier  on  the  7th  February,  and  the 
first  vacant  KG.6.  shortly  afterwards^ 

The  biographer  has  thoiight  it  rights  at  the  risk  of 
fiktiguing  the  reader  in  this  chapter,  to  enter  into  many 
details  of  slight  general  interest,  in  justice  to  General 
Napier:  the  more  so,  because,  until  he  obtained  access 
to  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  Guernsey  official 
business^  the  writer,  in  common  with  many  othere,  had 
received  the  impression  that  many  of  the  differences 
which  occurred  between  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  and  the 
Boyal  Court  might  have  been  avoided  without  sacrifice 
of  principle,  and  were  in  fact  due  to  the  vehemence  of 
General  Napier's  character*  But  a  careful  examination 
of  the  documentary  evidence  has  convinced  him  that  the 
commencement  of  these  disputes  was  due  to  the  Lieutenant* 
Governor's  proper  and  conscientious  exposure  of  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  that  throughout  his  connec- 
tion with  the  island  by  tax  the  greater  nimiber  of  points  of 

g3 
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difference  involved  some  important  principle,  nearly  affedr 
ing  the  vrellbeing  of  the  inhabitants,  military  discipline^ 
or  the  Eoyal  prerogatives,  which  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously yield ;  and  that  a  quiet  life  could  only  have  been 
secured  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good.  Undoubtedly, 
the  General's  temper  was  fiery ;  and  the  peculiarly  painful 
attacks  from  which  he  constantly  suffered,  which  were 
aggravated  by  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  rendered  him 
more  prone  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been  to  resent 
petty  and  designed  annoyances,  and  increased  his  impa* 
tience  with  factious  and  selfish  opposition  offered  by  the 
few  to  measures  calculated  to  benefit  the  community. 

The  termination  of  the  rule  of  this  stining,  vigorous, 
and  uncompromising  Governor  wsa  probably  felt  as  a 
relief  by  the  chief  and  subordinates  of  the  Home  Govemi- 
ment.  It  was,  however,  otherwise  regarded  by  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  who  were  still  smarting 
under  the  operation  of  antiquated  laws  partially  admii- 
nistered,  and  who  were  eager  for  reforms  which  demanded 
a  resolute  and  powerful  advocate.  By  these  his  resignatioii 
was  felt  as  a  public  loss^ 

Among  the  many  expressions  of  these  sentiments  re- 
ceived by  General  Napier  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Le  Gras,  the  editor  of  a  Jersey 
newspaper^  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  feelings 
which  his  labours  had  excited  among  intetl^ent  and  diaiA- 
terested  men* 

''Jen^,|¥QV.10,1847. 
*'My  inflexible  devotion  to  the  eause  of  law  reform  in 
Jersey  during  my  long  residence  of  nearly  80  years  has 
exposed  me  to  much  perseeutioB.  I  am  not,  however,  vain. 
enough  to  think  that  anything  which  I  have  done  or  could 
have. done  has  had  much  infliience  on  the  destinies  of  the 
Korman  Ides ;  becaitfie  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  we  all 
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owe  our  redemption  from  the  fangs  of  ignorance  and 
despotism  to  your  Excellency's  great  penetration,  skilful 
tacticsy  and  indomitable  perseverance,  which  are  without 
example  in  the  history  of  our  islands." 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  G^eral  Napier's  administra- 
tion:— 

He  powerfully  influenced  tiie  adoption  by  the  States  of 
the  island  of  a  new  constitution,  by  which  feuds  between 
the  country  and  town  parties;^  which  had  lasted  80  years, 
impeding  all  improvements,  were  set  at  rest 

He  devised  a  system  of  defence  for  the  Channel  Islands 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Government,,  and  has  been  par*- 
tially  executed* 

He  re-organised  and  re-armed  the  miUtia. 

Finally^  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the 
island,  whose  labours  have  done  and  are  still  doing  much 
to  remove  the  evils  which  so  often  excited  his  indignation. 

And  he  left  behind  him  a  name,  in  no  great  favour 
certainly  with  the  privileged  classes,,  but  which  is  still 
remembered  with  respect  and  affection  by  those  whose 
good  opinion  he  most  desired  to  win — ^the  poor  and  the 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

8IB  CHARLES  NAFtEB  IN  SCINDE. 

The  appearance  of  General  Naper,  when  the  author  first 
made  his  acquaintance  in  1842,  was  very  striking.  His 
countenance  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  expreasiye  ever 
•seen, — ^terrible  when  angry, — ^but  the  depth  of  tenderness 
of  which  eye  and  mouth  were  capable  was  extraordinary : 

*'  Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 
Buit  to  those  men  that  sot^t  him,  sweet  as  simuner." 

Tina  tenderness  was,  however,  never  so  marked  as  when 
he  was  looking  at»  or  talking  with  little  children.  At 
such  times  the  expression  which  came  over  his  face 
was  wonderAiUy  beautiM  and  touching.  Towards  these 
little  creatures  he  had  an  eager  way  of  stretching  out  his 
hands,  as  if  to  touch  them,  but  with  a  hesitation  arising 
from  the  evident  dread  of  handling  them  too  roughly.  The 
same  sort  of  feeling  too  he  manifested  in  a  minor  degree 
towards  small  animals,  little  dogs,  kittens  and  birds. 

In  height  he  was  rather  over  six  feet  and  still  very 
erect,  his  shoulders  were  very  broad  and  his  chest  remark- 
ably deep ;  his  limbs  muscular,  long,  straight  and  slender. 
In  short,  a  figure  more  gracefid,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  commanding,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find ;  crowned 
as  it  was  by  a  countenance  in  which  great  power  and  xe* 
solution  were  mingled  with  kindness  and  humour.  His 
hair  was  even  then  quite  white,  but  long^  fiowing  and 
thick. 
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On  horseback,  in  his  general's  uniform,  he  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  military  leader.  In  addressing  bodies  of  men 
he  used  no  action,  but  the  expression  of  his  features  pro- 
duced as  much  effect  as  his  words ;  and  he  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  that  gift  which  is  the  inseparable 
attribute  of  true  enthusiasm, — of  exciting  it  in  those  who 
beard  him,  and  of  carryiag  his  audience  along  with  him. 

lake  all  men  who  get  through  much  business,  he  was 
methodical  in  his  habits,  and  exacted  rigid  punctuality  in 
his  household.  As  eight  o'clock  struck  he  might  be  seen 
in  the  morning  entering  the  drawing-room,  where  he  would 
write  for  an  hour  before  breakfast  He  would  then  pounce 
upon  the  newspapers  with  the  greatest  avidity :  he  took  an 
interest  in  eTerjrthing,  and  there  was  no  public  subject  on 
which  he  did  not  think  carefully,  though  rapidly,  and  form 
a  decided  opinion.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  would 
doTour  the  contents  of  a  newspaper  was  extraordinary,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  memory  was  proyed  by  his  remarks 
and  by  his  repetition  of  all  its  most  important  contents. 
It  was  the  same  with  a  book.  He  read  insatiably ;  looked 
to  a  new  book  as  a  child  to  a  new  pleasiu*e,  and  when  he 
got  one,  he  would  abstract  himself  on  his  sofa,  yery  often 
mitii  he  had  gone  through  it  Of  course  it  is  not  pretended 
that  he  could  read  every  word,  but  he  would  **  tear  out  the 
heart  of  a  book,**  and  repeat  to  his  hearers  all  the  matter 
which  they  afterwards  found  on  reading  it  to  themselves 
to  be  the  most  important  and  interesting. 

Twenty  minutes  being  devoted  to  the  morning  news- 
paper he  would  then  turn  to  his  work,  o£Scial  writing  and 
business,  until  luncheon ;  after  which,  when  well  enoagh, 
he  either  rode  or  drove  to  different  parts  of  the  island, 
and  thereby  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  by  per- 
scMud  observation  with  all  its  features,  principally  in  a 
military  point  of  view.    In  these  rides  or  drives  some  of 
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his  family  were  always  his  companioDS^  and  his  oonversa-  i 

tion  on  these  occasions  was  sometimes  full  of  anecdotes, 
both  interesting  and  elevatrng;  at  others,  he  would  give  j 

himself  up  to  fun  and  jokea  with  all  the  asest  ot  a  hcff.  \ 

Indeed,  throughout  his  long  and  painful  life  he  nerer  lost  j 

.this  peculiarity;  even  to  the  last  he  preserved  a  child*  t. 

like  freshness  of  heart,  the  sure  asgn  of  iunoceQce  and 
goodness. 

Ou  his  return  to  the  house  he  usually  read  again  tiU 
dimcier-time.    At  dinner,  which  when  well  he  alwa3r8  en-  , 

joyed  with  a  boyish  appetite,  his  oonvenation  was  of  the  ^ 

same  nature  as  that  above  described.    When  the  ladies  j 

quitted  the  dining«room,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  a  Mend  1 

or  guest,  he  would  converse  with  him,  if  a  civilian^  on  j 

subjects  of  deep  general  interest,— if  a  mlKtary  man,  he  j 

delighted  to  discuss  the  operations  of  the  great  soldters  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  and  would  enter  into  details 
of  some  prominent  siege  or  battle,  describing  the  move- 
ments, showing  their  object  and  effect^  and  never  faiiuag 
to  enlighten  the  mind  c^  hiahearer  as  to  correct  military 
principles. 

In  the  drawing-room  he  would  then  joisk  in  the  general 
amusements  or  conversation;  if  childreii  were  pres^it, 
they  usually  monqpoliaed  Ida  attention ;  he  joined  heartily 
in  their  merry  games,  and  his.  laughter  was>  not  less  loud 
nor  less  joyous  than  their  own. 

But  now  a  new  interest  and  occupation  arose,  which  -wtae 
.to  end  only  with  his  life.  Sis  brother  Charles  had  been 
appointed  to  a  division  of  the  Binnbay  amny  at  the  end  of 
,the  preceding  year ;.  and  Lord  Ellenboroagh,  detecting  his 
.genius,  had  sent  him  from,  thence  ta  eommand  the  tvoeps 
•in  Scinda  It  was  a  critical  time,,  and  our  supremacy  in 
.the  East  might  well  d^>end  on  the  penetration,  firmness 
'jKod  military  ability  of  the  officer  selected  for  that  emploj^ 
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ment;  for  the  oolmnns  of  Nott  and  I^ollock  had  been 
oommitted  in  an  adviance  into  Afghanistan  through 
dangerous  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  for 
,  the  Oabul  disaster^  and  of  appeasing  the  manes  of  onr 
ooontrymen  who  had  perished  so  miserably  and  so  use- 
lessly in  that  d^lorable  tragedy. 

'  From  this  time  frarth  William  Napier  may  truly  be  said 

to  have  lived  a  double  life.     It  was  as  though  he  had 

said  to  his  brother,  "  Henceforward  your  cares  shall  be  my 

cares,  your  enemies  my  enemies,  your  quarrels  my  quarrels^ 

I       your  triumphs  my  triumphs.**    If  there  exists  a  mysterious 

i       influence  by  which  two  souls  visibly  divided  can  vibrate 

nmultaneously  to  the  same  touch  of  external  events,  then 

I       such  an  influence,  the  magnetism  of  strong  brotherly  affeo- 

I       tion,  caused  the  heart  of  William  Napier  to  throb  in 

I       sympathy  with  that  of  his  heroic  brother  on  the  other 

side  of  the  globe ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  principid 

business  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  vindicate  the 

greatness  of  that  brother  and  to  establieb  his  fame. 

The  letters  which  arrived  from  India  by  every  mail 
towards  the  end  of  1842  began  now  to  be  intensely  in^ 
teresUng  to  him.  Already,  before  he  had  entered  on  his 
new  comnumd,  1^  Charles  had  passed  through  scenes  of 
danger  of  an  unusually  appalling  nature.  As  in  the  stories 
^  the  good  knights  of  old  who  had  undertaken  the  attack 
of  Bome  endbanted  castle,  sights  and  sounds  of  horror  and 
of  death  started  up  in  their  path  a/t  ev^ry  step  to  deter 
them  flmn  thra^  ^aterprise;  so  in  the  path  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  evil  omens  rose  up  thickly.  Shipwreck  and  disease, 
choleta  in  its  most  awM  f<Hm  carryings  off  one-third  of 
the  crowded  souls  on  board  a  small  steamer,  combined 
their  henors  during  his  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Eurrachee. 
These  dangers  surmounted,  a  war-rocket  whfch  he  was 
testing,  and  dose  to  which  he  was  standing,  burst^and  tore 
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open  the  calf  of  his  leg  with  a  terrible  wound  two  days  after 
he  landed.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  intense  interest  the 
letters  detailing  these  events  were  read  in  the  Goyemment 
House  in  Guernsey,  and  how  anxiously  fresh  tidings  were 
looked  for.  Then  came  accounts  of  Sir  Charles  recovering 
with  such  marvellous  rapidity  &om  his  wound^  that  four  days 
afterwards  h^  was  journeying  to  Hydrabad ; — of  hisinteiv 
view  with  the  Princes  of  Lower  Scinde  in  their  capital  city, 
in  which  a  few  short  months  sufficed  to  place  the  small^ 
spare,  eagle-beaked  and  eagle-eyed  Feringhee  General,  a 
conqueror  ;--of  the  turnings,  doublings,  and  windings  of  the 
Ameers ; — of  the  perplexities  of  Sir  Charles,  inexperienced 
as  he  was  in  Indian  affairs,  owing  to  the  representations  of 
political  agents  who  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  those  princes 
and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  &om  attacking 
them;— K)f  his  wonderful  flank  march  into  the  heart  of 
the  desert  ;--of  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  desert 
fortress  of  Emaum  Ghur,  the  stronghold  of  Northern 
Scinde : — ^finally,  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Meeanee,  where 
the  English  General  with  2000  men,  all  told,  of  whom 
only  700  were  Europeans,  defeated  28,000  of  the  bravest 
and  strongest  warriors  of  Northern  India. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  mingled  feelings  of  pride, 
exultation,  and  admiration,  .William  Napier  received  the 
^ews  of  these  achievements;  justly  appreciating,  as  he 
above  all  men  could  appreciate,  the  marvellous  skill  dis- 
played by  the  general — ^that  general  his  own  brother,  for 
.  whom  he  cherished  romantic  affection ;  and  knowing  at  the 
same  time  as  certainly  as  he  could  know  any  fact,  both 
&om  his  acquaintance  with  his  brother's  character  and  from 
his  brother's  own  record  of  his  feelings  and  motives,  the 
perfect  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct 
throughout^  and  his  intense  anxiety  to  avoid  the  shedding 
.of  blood. 
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And  as  time  passed  on  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  added  a 
second  yictory  scarcely  less  remarkable  to  the  first,  and  by 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  skilful  operations  completed  for 
England  the  conquest  of  a  new  kingdom ;  when  his  brother 
found  that  the  conqueror's  deeds  and  motives  were  assailed 
by  a  party  in  Parliament,  that  they  receiyed  no  public 
recognition,  that  the  successful  general  was  even  accused, 
sbamefnlly  and  slanderously  accused,  of  having  forced  on 
hostilities  for  the  sake  of  prize  money  and  personal  glory  ;-^ 
is  it  surprising  that  the  indignation,  which  he  would  have 
felt  strongly  in  the  case  of  any  one  thus  unworthily  treated, 
but  which  was  intensified  a  hundredfold  by  the  affection 
he  bore  the  injured  man,  should  have  burst  forth  in  no 
measured  terms,  as  with  an  unanswerable  force  of  facts  and 
reasoning  he  confronted  his  brother's  accusers  ? 

•*  Oh,  but  he  is  too  violent,"  was  the  objection  of  many, 
^and  he  thereby  deprives  the  truth,  which  he  has  on  his 
side,  of  a  portion  of  its  weight,  and  sometimes  injures  the 
cause  he  desires  to  serve."  Well  I  we  must  take  him  as 
-he  was.  He  recked  little  of  official  conventionalities  and 
.etiquette,  or  of  the  injury  which  his  neglect  of  these 
might  bring  on  himself;  he  only  knew  and  felt  that  his 
hero,  who  was  wearing  out  his  life  in  the  service  of  a 
government  which  was  so  slow  to  acknowledge  his  great 
deeds,  was  being  made  the  mark  of  factious  calumny  by 
men  who,  through  him,  desired  to  assail  Lord  EUenborough 
and  the  Ministry ;  that  this  brother,  who  would  go  a  mile 
oat  of  his  way  to  avoid  crushing  a  worm,  was  held  up 
4o  his  countrymen  as  a  bloodthirsty  ferocious  monster, 
careless  of  human  life  and  human  suffering,  when  he  had 
lu8  own  selfish  interests  to  serve.  In  such  a  cause  as  this 
'  William  Napier  would  have  confronted  the  whole  world, 
regardless  of  any  consequences ;  and  under  the  influence 
of  bis  strong  and  honest  feelings,  he  spoke  out  strongly 
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and  honestly.  Too  plainly  no  doubt  they  often  spoke, 
both  he  and  his  brother,  for  their  oym  material  advantage; 
but  this  plain  speaking  which  hindered  their  rise  during 
their  lives  will  establish  their  &me  with  posterity,  the 
only  fame  really  valued  by  either. 

And  no  one  can  aay,  looking  at  what  had  been  achieved 
.by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  his  brother  had  not  ample 
ground  for  indignation.  Month  after  month  passed  away 
though  Parbament  was  sitting,  and  finally  the  Session  ter- 
minated, without  any  vote  of  thanks  having  been  proposed 
for  a  series  of  brilliant  operations,  of  which  it  may  be  now 
said  advisedly  and  deliberately,  that  for  political  sagacity 
and  military  leadership  the  annals  of  British  India  can 
furnish  no  brighter  record.  Peerages  had  lately  been 
sown  broadcast  for  petty  military  and  political  services, 
unworthy  even  to  be  named  with  those  of  Sir  C.  Napier. 
To  him  and  to  his  brave  army  alone  an  ungratefiil  country 
made  no  sign ;  and  finally  when,  after  the  unprecedented 
lapse  of  a  year,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  in  both 
Houses  for  the  victories  in  Scinde ;  when  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington in  one  House,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  other> 
spoke  in  terms  of  warm  admiration  rarely  heard  in  these 
assemblies,  not  only  of  his  military  skill,  but  of  the  political 
sagacity  which  they  declared  to  have  saved  the  army  from 
destruction ;  when  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  and  his 
own  integrity  were  made  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday, 
and  only  nine  dissentients  were  found  in  both  Houses  to 
prop  up  with  exa^erated  ex  parte  statements  the  rotten 
cause  of  the  deposed  Ameers,  and  to  discredit  their  oon*> 
queror ; — after  all  this — all  the  laudation,  enthusiasm,  and 
cheering — ^what  was  the  result?  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his 
speech  had  said  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  received  the 
highest  order  of  the  Bath  and  a  regiment,  but  ''he  did 
not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  these  were  an  adequate  reward 
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for  his  great  services."  He  forgot,  however,  to  state  that 
if  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  remained  in  England,  feeding 
sheep  and  growing  turnips,  the  regiment  most  have  been 
Us  aceordiBg  to  the  rules  of  seniority,— €ind  for  the  rest^ 
he  was  already  a  E.C.B. ;  and  in  the  additional  step  he 
only  received  an  honour  in  common  with  many  respectable 
mediocrities  who  wore  a  diplomatic  uniform,  and  whose 
services  had  been  limited  to  bending  their  spines  at  some 
Grand  Ducal  Court.  Yet  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  this  one  step  in  the  order  of  the  Bath  was  the  only 
public  mark  of  approbation  which  Her  Majesty  was  euivised 
to  bestow  on  her  great  and  fortunate  soldier. 

Was  this  neglect  creditable  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  ? 
Was  it  honest?  Every  member  of  that  administration 
acknowledged  the  transcendent  merits  of  the  military 
and  political  operations  in  Sdnde;  in  private  letters, 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admira^ 
lion  botibi  of  the  military  and  administrative  ability  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier, — not  once  but  often.  What  then  was 
the  cause  of  this  neglect?  It  was  said  that  a  general 
impression  of  the  original  injustice  of  our  dealings  ydth 
the  Ameers  kept  the  ministry  from  adequately  rewarding 
the  services  which  resulted  in  the  final  spoliation  of  their 
territory.  But  in  this  argument  there  is  neither  reason 
nor  justice.  To  follow  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
England  ought  to  have  restored  the  conquered  territory ; 
no  considerations  of  expediency  should  have  induced  her 
to  retain  it,  and  so  to  profit  by  great  actions,  which  she 
was  too  prudish  to  reward  on  the  score  of  public  morality. 
And  even  setting  this  aside,  and  admitting  the  propriety 
of  profiting  by  an  injustice,  the  military  operations  were 
conducted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Government 
itselt  In  the  exercise  of  the  wide  discretionary  power  left 
to  him  by  those  orders,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  as  was  uni- 
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versally  admitted,  sayed  the  army  from  a  second  Cabal 
massacre,  and  England  from  a  second  war  to  avenge  it 
which  would  have  been  far  more  dangerous  than  the  first ; 
inasmuch  as  the  yictorious  Beloochees  would  have  combined 
with  the  yengeful  Afghans  and  eager  Sikhs — ^those  Sikhs 
who  were  only  then  biding  their  time,  and  who  afterwards 
singly  shook  our  Indian  supremacy  tiU  it  oscillated  and 
tottered  on  the  fields  of  Ferozeshur  and  Chillianwallah, 
and  only  settled  down  again  on  its  base  in  the  battle-ground 
of  Goojerat. 

We  now  allow  Greneral  Napier's  letters  to  teU  their  own 
story. 

To  J.  A.  Boebuek,  JBsq.,  M.P. 

-Feb.l4,lS43. 

"  Tou  hav'e,  from  merely  reading  Bumes'  letters,  come 
to  exactly  the  same  conclusion  as  to  his  character  that  I 
did  from  talking  with  him ;  he  was  a  wild-headed  chap, 
fiill  of  courage  and  energy  in  action,  but  seKnsufficient  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  would  almost  quarrel  with  yoa  or 
your  looks,  anticipating  dissent  from  his  opinions  before  he 
had  wholly  explained  them  to  you.  I  remember  he  fell 
upon  me  for  daring  to  doubt  the  genius  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  not  that  I  had  expressed  any  doubt  of  the  same, 
but  he  thought  I  would,  and  attacked  me  beforehand; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  strenuous  protestation  of  my 
entire  and  profound  admiration  of  the  ability  of  the  said 
Macedonian  that  I  could  appease  him. 

"  With  respect  to  Afghanistan,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
said  over  and  over  again  in  Miss  Williams's  shop*  when 
the  war  was  beginning. 

^^  The  injustice  of  it  is  glaring ;  the  impolicy  as  much 
so.  Instead  of  giving  you  a  position  beyond  the  ladua^ 
it  will  giye  you  a  war  beyond  the  Indus ;  that  is,  in  the 
*  A  booksihop  in  Bath  fiunons  for  political  disouBBiona. 
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heart  of  Asia, — a  war  in  a  country  two  thousand  miles 
from  any  seaport^  England's  strength  being  in  her  fleets ; 
yoa  with  an  army  eminently  regular  wiU  have  an  irre- 
galar  warfare  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  has  been 
m  all  ages  eminently  irregalar  in  its  warfare ;  and  you  do 
this  to  provoke  Bussia,  which  is  of  all  regular  governments 
the  one  commanding  or  influencing  the  greatest  number 
and  the  best  of  irregular  warriors.  And  while  you  do 
this  folly  in  Afghanistan,  you  neglect  the  Circassians,  the 
bravest  of  men,  who  are  actually  doing  that  which  you 
anticipated  being  able  to  do  by  your  invasions  of  the 
A%bans,  namely,  checking  the  power  of  Russia.  So  much 
for  the  general  view,  and  for  the  details  the  same  folly 
prevailed  The  Ehyber  Pass  or  the  Ismail  Derah  road 
were  the  shortest  lines,  and  we  invaded  the  country  by 
Ae  Bolan ;  that  is,  we  marched  1500  miles  skirting  the 
Panjaub  both  ways,  where  a  powerful  army  was  ready,  if 
Eunjeet  Sing  thought  fit,  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  India.  The  true  principles  of  war  required  that  we 
Bhould  have  made  Bunjeet  Sing  our  fast  fidend,  and  his 
country  our  base  of  operations,  giving  up  our  communis 
cation  with  India  to  his  keeping ;— or  we  should  have 
first  crashed  him  and  the  Ameers  of  Scinde ;  if  he  refused 
to  let  OS  into  his  country  he  was  not  a  fast  friend,  and 
there  was  a  ground  of  quarrel ;  but  we  had  both  his  in- 
terests and  his  fears  at  our  command  to  insure  his  alliance 
by  the  promise  of  future  advantages  on  the  side  of  Afghan- 
istan, some  money,  and  the  dangers  of  a  war  with  us.  An 
army  of  reserve  collected  near  Lahore  would,  in  conjunction 
with  promises,  have  secured  our  communications  through 
his  dominions.  However,  we  penetrated  to  Cabul,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  this  country  we  proceeded, 
through  the  medium  of  our  political  military  agents,  to 
oppress  and  insult  the  tribes.  •    I  believe  Lieutenant     ■    * 
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and  Mr.  's  tyranny  and  cruelty  have  been  qnite 

iiisupportabia  Sir  William  McNaughten  had  all  the 
power,  and  tiiought  himself  poeaeased  of  all  the  talents  of 
a  great  conqueror.  There  was  a  Greneral  Boberts  who 
commanded  the  Soqjah's  force ;  he  knew  his  business,  he 
remonstrated  against  the  false  security  of  the  Political 
agents ;  he  objected  ta  sending  out  small  detachments  in 
a  hundred  directions;  and  he  desired  to  have  fortified 
posts  established ;  he  was  at  first  laughed  at,  then  insalted, 
and  fincdly  Sir  William  McNaughten  carried  his  annoyance 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  refuse  to  have  any  communication 
with  Roberts,  an  Englidhi  officer,  except  through  his 
interpreter.  The  understrappers  followed  up  the  tone  of 
their  leader,  and  many  small  detachments  were  actually 
sent  out  by  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vexing  Boberts. 
The  latter,  tired  and  indignant  at  this  insolence,  wrote  one 
or  two  despatches  to  Lord  Auckland  pointing  out  these 
mischievous  proceedings,  and,  declaring  that  some  great 
disaster  would  occur,  demanded  leave  to  return  to  Lidiat. 
Be  obtained  it  and  left  Cabul  two  months  before  the 
catastrophe,  ihxm  saving  his  honour  and  his  life.  Move  for 
his  correspondence  by  all  means.  I  think  you  will  get  all 
you  want;  the  Government  of  course  will  be  glad  to  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  if  you  will  hunt  her  fi)r  them. 

^  After  Boberts's  departure,  the  whole  proceedings  indi- 
cate folly,  ignorance,  imd  ferocity.  Lord  EUenborough  has 
done  well,  and  Pollock  seems  to  be  an  able  officer.  I  am 
told  a  thousand  Hindoo  traders,  who  had  come  into  Cabul 
on  the  faith  of  Pollock's  promises  of  protection,  were  mer- 
cilessly slaughtered  at  the  destruction  of  the  Bazaar.  I 
have  seen  a  letter  from  Colonel  Taylor,  of  the  9th  Begi- 
ment,  in  which  he  rejoices  that  he  was  able  to  save  his 
British  regiment  from  the  disgrace  of  being  accessory  to 
this  butcheiy  that  took  place. . 
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''Loid  EUenborongh  appears  to  me  to  have  done  great 
things  in  getting  the  army  out  of  AfghaniBtan  at  all,  and  I 
beliere  he  desires  to  goyem  welL  But  is  the  war  over  ? 
I  doubt  it.  The  Mahometan  sepoys  are  not  yery  true ; 
the  Afghans  are  brave,  and  driven  to  despair ;  the  Sikhs 
don't  like  us;  and  the  Scinde  people  hate  ua  The 
Belooehees  hate  ns  also.  My  brother  Charles  has  a  difiSr 
cak  game  to  play ;  not  that  he  fears  the  enemy,  but  he 
sees  great  animosity ;  the  favourable  oocasioD  may  come, 
and  oar  Indian  army,  I  mean  the  Company's  troops,  are 
ooDunanded  by  yonths  ignorant  of  war.  The  real  power  is 
k  the  hands  of  the  native  officevs^  resolute  men,  and  for 
the  most  part  Mahometans  I 

'^lam,  1  fear,  a  cripple  Ibrlife;  my  limbs  don't  recover 
their  elasticity,  and  I  cannot  walk  a  mile  without  difficulty; 
as  to  pain,  I  am  never  free  an  instant  from  it.  I  hope  you 
can  read  what  I  have  written,  but  my  hand  is  very  weak 
and  painful,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  write  at  all,  and  if  I 
should  lose  the  use  of  it,  I  shall  give  in  like  a  cur,  I  think, 
and  lie  down  to  die,  for  I  am  tired  of  reading  and  I  have 
00  other  resource." 

The  following  letters  are  the  more  valuable  as  having 
been  written  before  any  outcry  was  raised  against  his 
brother  in  England. 

To  J.  A.  Bodmok,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"GueniBey,  Mareh«  1848. 
''  My  brother  Charles  writes  me  word  that  he  has  taken 
possession  of  part  of  Scinde,  which  is  now  called  the  ceded 
territory,  but  which  he  calls  the  9eized  territory.  The 
Indian  papers  have  found  out  that  he  is  a  miserable  fool, 
and  knows  nothing  about  the  Indian  poUcy — meaning  the 
Indian  Princes'  mode  of  negociating — and  that  Major 
Outram  did  more  for  him  in  two  hours  than  he  did  for 
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himself  in  two  months  with  7000  men !  His  story  to  me 
is  somewhat  different;  he  says,  what  old  Indians  call 
knowing  the  people  means  idleness,  state,  and  folly  wrong 
ont  in  long  despatches.  Ontram  was  only  two  hours  in 
his  camp  when  Charles  carried  him  off  with  him  on  an 
expedition  to  the  desert  I  shall  tell  Emily  to  show  you. 
an  account  of  it ;  I  think  it  Aleoumdrme*  His  object  is  if 
possible  to  prevent  a  war,  but  that  seems  scarcely  to  be. 
He  says  Lord  EUenborough  has  done  no  injustice;  bat 
Lord  Auckland  he  seems  to  think,  though  he  does  not  say 
so,  did ;  and  from  his  injustice  the  necessity  of  the  present 
case  arises.  Depend  upon  it  Lord  EUenborough  is  active 
and  clever,  and  the  newspapers  are  wrong ;  but  lying  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  Duke,  I  see,  confirms  my 
notion  of  the  folly  of  the  unsafe  long  line  of  communication 
in  the  Afghan  war." 

To  the  same. 

"April,  1S48. 
**  I  see  you  are  interested  about  Charles's  campaign. 
Don't  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that  he  managed  the 
political  part,  of  which  he  had  the  complete  direction 
under  the  Governor-General,  either  weakly  or  unjustly.  I 
will  tell  you  the  true  story. 

"  Charles  was  ordered  from  Poonah  to  Scinde  suddenly. 
He  embarked  in  the  *  Zenobia '  at  Bombay  with  about  ten 
officers  and  250  men,  with  their  wives  and  children :  the 
cholera  broke  out,  and  in  four  days  about  150  soldiers, 
besides  sailors,  women  and  children,  were  dead  I  The 
engineer  of  the  vessel  died ;  the  living  could  scarcely  throw 
the  dead  overbold,  for  nearly  all  were  sick ;  the  vessel 
could  not  be  cleaned;  the  stench,  the  cries,  the  horror, 
the  lamentations  of  the  women  when  in  the  night  they 
threw  the  dead  overboard,  formed  an  appalling  scene. 
Six  of  the  officers  died ;  the  crew  got  mad  and  took  to 
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drinkmg ;  even  the  mates  were  dnmk.  The  Captain  alone 
(Newman),  one  of  those  surprising  men  who  are  hidden  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  low  situation,  worked  the  yesseL  A 
storm  came  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  ship 
drove  right  upon  Nearchus'  rock,  but  Newman  worked  her 
off,  and  jSnally  aU  the  survivors  were  landed,  but  fifty  died 
the  next  day.  Charles  immediately  inspected  the  troops 
at  Eurrachee,  and  attended  rocket  practice.  The  first 
rocket  flew  well ;  the  second  returned  and  cut  the  calf  of 
his  1^  through  to  the  bone,  a  jagged  wound.  Two  sur- 
geons were  on  the  ground ;  they  lifted  him  up  and  put 
him  to  bed  in  a  bimgalow,  as  they  said,  for  three  months 
and  lameness  for  life.  In  three  days  it  had  healed  by  the 
first  intention,  and  in  a  week  he  was  on  horseback,  and 
with  100  irregular  troopers  as  an  escort,  rode  to  Upper 
Scinde  through  the  Beloochee  territory  at  the  moment 
when  General  England  was  retiring  from  Quettah  and  the 
population  ready  to  rise  in  arms.  However,  he  reached 
Sukkur  safely,  and  soon  afterwards  had  an  interview  with 
the  Ameers.    Now  commenced  his  diplomacy. 

'^He  found  the  politicals  had  been  playing  a  ridiculous 
game  which  they  and  old  Indians  call  knovring  the  people, 
viz.,  allowing  the  Ameers  to  infringe  their  treaty ;  a  treaty, 
observe,  forced  upon  them  by  Lord  Auckland  when  Eeane's 
army  was  about  Hydrabad ; — ^to  infringe  this  treaty,  I  say, 
in  the  most  open  manner,  until  they  could  no  longer 
remain  quiet ; — then  a  blustering  interference  and  pull  of 
the  curb — ^from  the  Ameers  pardon,  submission,  promises. 
Benewed  indolence  on  the  part  of  the  politicals ;  renewed 
infringement ;  then  the  curb  again,  and  so  on.  This  he 
told  the  Ameers  he  would  not  suffer :  they  disbelieved 
him  and  went  on,  but  he  pulled  them  up  at  once  before 
Lord  EUenborough.  Now  he  says,  '  I  say  nothing  of  the 
justice  of  Lord  Auckland's  treaty ;  my  business  was  to  see 
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it  maintained ;'  and  as  letters  were  intercepted  from  the 
Ameers  to  the  neighbouring  powers  proposing  a  combina- 
tion to  drive  the  British  out  of  Scinde,  Charles  sent  the 
draft  of  a  new  treaty  to  Lord  EllenborougL  The  latter 
adopted  the  idea,  but  altered  the  terms,  and  his  orders 
were  to  enforce  the  new  treaty.  The  Ameers  accepted 
it  without  a  murmur,  but  secretly  raised  troops.  These 
Charles  was  ordered  to  disperse,  and  under  the  new  treaty 
to  occupy  a  certain  ceded  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus,  running  up  between  the  river  and  the  desert  from 
Boree  towards  Bhawulpore.  Now  Charles  judged  that  to 
disperse  the  troops  was  to  hunt  a  '  will-o'-the-wisp,'  because 
his  men  were  sickly :  200  out  of  300  strong  Irishmen  of 
the  22Dd  Begiment  down  at  once,  and  the  other  100  con- 
valescent ;  himself  almost  the  only  man  of  his  army  who 
had  not  had  the  fever !  And  the '  will-o'-the-wisp'  had  the 
river  on  the  one  side  and  the  desert  on  the  other  to  cross 
and  run  to  the  mountains,  and  this  in  the  hot  season. 
Thus  he  acted : — 

"  He  fortified  his  camp  at  Sukkur,  seized  Bukkur  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  and  Boree  on  the  left  bank.  Then 
sending  his  moveable  columns  into  the  ceded  district,  he 
covered  them  with  his  position  on  the  left  bank. 

"  In  this  position  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — *  You  see 
I  have  seized  what  our  treaty  gives  us,  and  I  have  covered 
it  with  my  position.  The  Ameers  threaten  to  attack  me 
from  Larkaana.  Let  them ;  it  will  be  at  their  peril,  for  I 
can  put  them  all  into  the  Indus.  In  two  hours  I  could 
bring  on  a  war,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  only  man  in  the 
army  who  does  not  wish  for  one.  K  they  attack  me  I  can't 
help  it,  but  I  will  shed  no  blood  voluntarily,  and  all  my 
efforts  shall  be  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  shedding  blood. 
I  will  wait  events  in  this  position,  but  though  they  are  bar- 
barians I  shall  act  as  cautiously  as  if  they  were  all  French.' 
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"While  in  this  state  he  contrived  to  draw  off  the  most 
powerfal  of  the  Ameer  brothers  and  bring  him  into  his 
camp;  bnt  at  the  same  time  a  young  Ameer  went  off 
from  flydrabad  to  the  desert  with  2000  men,  and  fixed 
himself  at  Emanm  Ghur,  a  celebrated  fort,  which  no 
European  had  ever  reached,  and  which  the  Ameers  be- 
lieved no  European  could  reach.  There  he  raised  the 
standard  of  war,  and  Charles  now  judged  that  the  best 
way  to  preserve  peace  was  to  dash  after  him  to  the  desert 
aud  thus  convince  the  other  Ameers  that  no  security  for 
them  was  to  be  found  there.  Had  he  wished  for  war,  he 
would  have  fallen  on  their  troops  at  Dingee,  where  they 
all  now  collected  in  mass. 

"On  the  5th  January  Charles  marched  into  the  desert, 
taking  with  him  the  Ameer  who  had  come  over,  as  a 
guide.  The  first  day's  march  was  22  miles;  water  was 
Jbund,  but  not  enough ;  and  Charles  sent  back  all  but  200 
irregular  horse,  300  British  infantry,  and  two  24-pound 
howitzers.  With  these  and  88  camels  he  continued  his 
march  for  two  days  more,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  each  day :  forage  then  failed,  and  he  sent  back  his 
horsemen,  but  persevered  with  his  guns  and  the  British 
infantry,  300;  the  enemy  being  2000,  and  in  a  fort. 
The  camels  dragged  the  howitzers  over  the  fiat  surface, 
the  men  dragged  them  up  the  hills  of  sand  with  a  vigour 
and  resolution  worthy  of  Alexander's  Agrians ;  the  General 
working  and  feeding  with  them,  share  and  share  alike. 
The  country  is  curious ;  the  sand  in  ridges,  like  the  sea- 
shore after  certain  tides ;  bat  instead  of  being  inches  high 
the  ridges  are  fix)m  50  to  100  feet  high.  Thus  toiling  they 
marched  for  four  days  more,  and  on  the  seventh  from  the 
time  of  starting  reached  the  fort.     The  Ameer  fied  and  i 

the  fort  was  destroyed.    Charles  wrote  to  me  from  its  ruins,  \ 

thus : — '  I  marched  to  give  them  a  lesson  upon  their  desert.  i 
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I  destroy  the  fort  because  it  can  only  serve  to  give  the 
Ameers  a  post  in  the  desert  to  oppress  their  miserable 
subjects,  or  to  form  a  base  to  act  against  us.  To-morrow 
I  march  either  towards  Dingee  or  Hydrabad,  but  my 
marches  must  be  guided  by  where  water  is  to  be  found, 
and  that  is  uncertain.  However,  I  think  this  blow  will 
secure  the  quiet  submission  of  the  Ameers.' 

"Having  returned  to  the  Indus,  he  took  up  a  position 
between  Sehwan  and  Hydrabad,  and  sent  Major  Outram 
to  negotiate.  I  will  not  say  anything  against  him  till  I 
know  the  facts  and  his  instructions,  but  knowing  as  I  do 
Charles's  anxious  desire  for  peace,  it  does  seem  strange 
that  Major  Outram  should  remain  in  the  Ameers'  capital 
against  their  orders  and  when  they  had  an  army  there : 
he  mu8t>  I  think,  have  known  that  such  an  affront  would 
produce  an  attack,  and  that  an  attack  on  (m  envoy 
must  produce  war. 

"  This  happened,  and  Charles,  though  he  had  5000  men 
at  Sukkur  and  in  the  ceded  district  behind  him,  decided 
at  once  to  march  and  attack  the  Ameers,  who  had  28,000 
men,  with  his  2000,  only  400  of  whom  could  have  been 
Europeans.  He  resolved  on  this  daring  step,  because  he 
felt  that  the  whole  country  would  rise  if  he  retreated, 
and  every  man  is  armed.  He  marched,  and  though  the 
enemy  were  more  than  ten  to  one  and  skilfully  posted,  be 
beat  them  after  three  hours'  hard  fighting  with  a  loss  of 
256  men  and  22  officers  to  himself,  and  of  5000  to  them. 
Thus  every  man  in  his  army  must  have  brought  down  two 
enemies  in  fair  fight.  Soult  had  neewly  40,000  French 
veterans  at  Toulouse,  he  had  fortifications  and  100  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  he  only  knocked  over,  in  seven  hours, 
4600  of  the  Allies.  Lord  Clive,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
wavered  and  called  a  council  of  war,  which  resolved  not 
to  fight ;  he  acquiesced,  and  it  was  not  until  twenty-four 
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honrs  afterwards  that  he  broke  out  the  hero  he  was ; — 
a  treacherous  man  to  Omichund  and  sordid  in  some 
things,  but  a  hero  in  fight 

"  Charles  Napier,  at  sixty-two,  with  eight  deep  wounds 
in  his  body  and  the  weight  of  forty-nine  years'  service  on 
his  head  (for  he  joined  at  thirteen  years  old),  service  in 
every  climate,  never  wavered  a  moment,  and  won  as  great 
a  victory  from  a  far  braver  enemy.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
from  an  ofiBcer  in  the  22nd  Queen's  Begiment,  in  which 
he  saysy — *  The  fighting  in  the  Eulaillee  was  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  hand  to  hand ;  the  enemy  repeatedly 
rushed  amongst  us  and  tried  to  wrench  the  muskets  from 
our  men :  one  fellow  was  stabbed  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach ;  he  caught  the  musket  with  his  left  hand  and 
writhed  himself  on  the  bayonet  until  he  reached  his 
assailant  and  cut  him  over  the  head  with  his  sword ! ' 

**  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Meer  JaflSer,  the 
traitor,  came  into  Olive's  camp  with  10,000  horsemen, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle : — the  day  after  the 
battle  at  Hydrabeui,  six  sovereign  princes  came  into 
Charles'  camp  and  surrendered  at  discretion,  rather  than 
stand  the  storm  he  had  threatened  them  with. 

^Thus  army  and  fortress  went  to  the  ground,  and  a 
kingdom  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
with  a  treasure  large  enough  to  pay  Lord  Keane's  bilL" 

Sir  Henry  Hardmge  to  Major-G-eneral  W.  Napier. 

**  London,  April  11, 1843. 
"  I  have  this  morning  read  Sir  George  Arthur's 
conmiunication,  sending  a  copy  of  your  brother's  despatch 
to  the  €rovemo]>General,  detailing  his  brilliant  and  heroic 
achievement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hydrabad. 

"  I  congratulate  you  very  cordially  on  this  additional 
honour  to  your  name,  and  which  terminates  the  fighting 
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on  our  Indian  frontier  by  a  victory  which  will  take  its 
place  in  our  Indian  records  by  the  side  of  Plassey  and 
Assaye. 

"  I  trust  we  shall  shortly  have  the  whole  of  these 
details^  so  honourable  to  your  brother  Charles. 

^  With  regard  to  the  political  part  of  the  business  I  see 
by  the  press  that  the  Governor-General's  policy  wiU  not 
be  approved.  Without  entering  into  this  part  of  the 
transaction,  I  merely  write  to  add  my  mite  to  the  many 
letters  you  must  have  received,  rejoicing  in  Charles' 
splendid  success. 

^'The  march  on  camels  into  the  desert  to  attack  the 
stronghold  of  the  Ameers  shows  that  he  has  all  the  fire 
and  energy  of  his  first  Peninsular  campaign.** 

Did  no  prescience  of  his  own  coming  glory  whisper  to 
the  noble  soldier  who  thus  heartily  expressed  his  sympathy 
in  William  Napier's  joy,  that  a  time  was  at  hand — ^a  time 
of  danger  and  despondency  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
when, — after  a  doubtful  battle,  the  dead  and  wounded  lying 
around  him,  the  enemy's  guns  playing  on  his  bivouac, — ^he 
was  to  commune  with  his  own  heart,  and  seek  help  and 
strength  from  the  Gtxl  of  his  nation  through  the  long 
gloom  of  a  terrible  night — when  he  should  strain  his  eyes 
anxiously,  yet  fearfully,  for  the  dawn  of  that  day  which 
held  within  its  closed  hand  two  lots — one  the  destruction^ 
the  other  the  triumph,  of  England's  power  in  Hindostan ; 
when  the  angel  of  battles  held  in  mid-air  over  the  sleeping 
hosts  the  scales  weighted  with  the  destinies  of  the  native 
of  the  soil,  and  of  the  hitherto  all-conquering  stranger ; 
and  weighted  to  all  appearance  so  evenly  that  they 
trembled  in  the  balance  ? 

The  following  letter  is  from  his  old  friend  and  comrade 
in  many  a  hard-fought  battle.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset^ 
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afterwards  Lord  Raglan.  Neither  time  nor  political  dif- 
ferences bad  abated  one  jot  from  tbe  friendship  formed  in 
youth,  and  in  scenes  of  common  danger  and  glory. 

Lord  FUzroy  Somerset  to  Major-Q-eneral  W.  Napier. 

•*  London,  Apiil  13, 1848. 
"  It  bad  crossed  my  mind  to  write  to  you  before  I 
received  your  note,  but  not  having  heard  fix)m  your 
brother,  I  re&ained  from  doing  so.  Yesterday's  mail  how- 
ever brought  me  a  charming  letter  from  him,  dated 
Hydrabad,  February  20th.  He  detaQs  his  reasons  for 
fitting  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  altogether 
shows  that  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  Your  brother  Bichard  has  seen  it,  and  if  I  did 
not  dislike  parting  with  it  just  at  present  I  would  send  it 
to  you. 

*  Charles  has  done  his  work  nobly,  and  this  everybody 
feels,  and  I  congratulate  you  from  my  heart  on  his  well- 
deserved  success.  I  have  seen  no  account  of  his  operations 
across  the  desert^  the  details  of  which  must  be  very 
interesting. 

"  The  whole  press  of  India  is  occupied  in  the  abuse  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  because  he  would  not  allow  the  public 
officers  to  consider  the  press  their  first  masters,  and  your 
brother  comes  in  for  a  sheu-e  of  the  slander  in  consequence 
of  the  Grovemor-Greneral  having  given  him  his  full  confi- 
dence, and  placed  both  the  political  and  military  authority 
in  his  hands ;  but  this  don't  signify  one  pin. 

**Rely  upon  it  justice  will  be  done  to  Sir  Charles  in  all 
quarters.  He  says  nothing  about  his  health,  which  I  trust 
therefore  has  not  suffered." 

The  next  letter  is  from  another  tried  friend  in  war  and 
peace. 
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Sir  Charge  Brown^  AdjutoTU-General,  to  Motjor-General 
William  Napier. 

-  Horae  Guarda,  April  10. 1843. 

"  I  consider  the  promptitude  and  decision  shown  by 

your  brother  Charles,  in  his  late  very  brilliant  exploit^  so 

characteristic  of  the  family ^  and  so  highly  creditable  to 

him,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  you  upon  it 

'^  Many  men  placed  in  his  situation  and  acting  against 
such  a  superior  force,  might  without  reproach  have  de- 
clined attacking^  and  probably  would,  on  the  plea  of 
waiting  for  reinforcements,  have  procrastinated  until  sui^ 
rounded  by  overwhelming  numbers.  But  Charles  never 
seems  to  have  hesitated  a  moment  from  the  time  he  was 
informed  of  the  attack  upon  the  Residency,  until  he  had 
beaten  his  enemy  from  the  field  and  finished  the  war. 

'^  The  letters  from  India  assert  that  his  success  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  own  conduct  and  example,  and  it  is  said 
the  day  at  Meeanee  would  have  been  lost  but  for  his 
personal  exertions  in  rallying  some  of  the  native  troops 
which  were  in  danger  of  being  broken  and  borne  away  by 
the  masses  of  brave  savages  opposed  to  them. 

"  There  is,  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  but  one  opinion 
here  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  action,  and  that  is, 
that  we  have  had  nothing  nearly  so  brilliant  since  the 
Duke's  days  in  the  East" 

J.  A.  Boebuck,  Mq.,  to  Major-Oeneral  W,  Napier. 

**  London,  April  25, 1843. 

"  As  to  our  proceeding  in  Scinde,  there  is,  I  find,  a 
very  general  feeling  of  regret,  because  of  the  supposed 
service  rendered  to  our  army  retreating  from  Candahar, 
by  the  Ameers.  There  is,  however,  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  marvellous  gallantry  and  bold  sagacity  of  your  brother 
Charles.     The  vulgar  wonder ;    but  all   thinking   men 
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appear  to  me  to  understand  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  boldness  of  your  brother's  movements. 
Doubtless  we  shall  have  talk  enough  about  it  by-and-bye. 
The  Whigs  are  already  beginning  to  open  out  upon  Lord 
Ellenborough's  war,  and  sharp  criticisms  will  be  hazarded 
thereon.  The  original  treaty  may  keep  the  more  wary  of 
the  party  silent^  but  there  are  partisans  enough  to  make  a 
row.  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  moving  for  all  the 
papers,  &c.,  that  have  passed  during  the  various  negoti- 
ations with  the  Ameers.  This  will  explain  the  position 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  your  brother  when  they  came 
into  power  cmd  command." 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  Mc^or-Gmeral  W.  Napier, 

"  HouBe  of  Cammons,  Hay  9, 1843. 

"  I  have  heard  a  report  that  a  second  battle  was  ! 

fought  near  Meerpoor,  not  far  from  Hydrabad,  on  the  ,, 
24th  March,  and  that  our  troops  were  defeated,  and  your 

distin^ished  brother  killed.  j 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the  disastrous  part  of  the 
report  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  battalion  with 
some  guns  and  cavalry  having  marched  from   Suldmr 

towards  Hydrabad,  he  moved  out,  leaving  1000  men  with  ' 

his  baggage  and  hospital,  in  order  to  protect  the  march  of  \ 

this  force,  threatened  as  it  was  by  a  large  body  of  Be-  j 

loochees ; — ^that  on  the  24th  he  again  attacked,  and  was  i 

again  victorious.  , 

'*Sir  G.  Arthur,  in  a  letter  of  1st  April,  says  he  had  ^ 

a  letter  from  Charles  Napier,  dated  the  18th,  in  which  he  j 

states  his   intention  of   moving  to  attack  Meer   Shore  I 

Mahommed  of  Meerpoor  on  the  24th.    This  account  you  ( 

will  observe  tallies  with  the  report.  1 

''You  may  be  at  ease,  for  I  cannot  trace  the  source 

of  the  report  to  any  quarter  entitled  to  credit    Sir  G.  ' 

h3 
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Arthurs  official  despatch  is  to  the  effect  I  have  stated; 
but  having  heard  this  report  last  night  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  endeavour  to  trace  it,  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
our  gallant  friend  is  alive,  having  reaped  additional  honours 
and  further  claims  to  public  gratitude  and  applause." 

Mojor-Q-eneral  W.  Napier  to  Lady  Campbdl. 

-May  17, 1843. 
*'  Your  letter  just  come,  but  I  cannot  answer  it  as  I 
wish ;  I  am  ill,  very  ill,  and  desponding  about  Charles.        ; 
The.  report  of  his  death  has  too  much  probability.     He 
writes  to  me  on  the  17th  March,  '  30,000  Beloochees  are 
*  within  twelve  miles  of  me,  and  I  must  fight  them  ;*  and  I        j 
know  from  Sir  G.  Arthur,  date  1st  April,  that  on  the  24th       j 
March  he  did  fight  another  great  battle,  and  won  it ;  the 
rumour  said  three  days'  fighting,  which  discredited  it  as  a 
hyperbole  ;  but  I  know  that  a  detachment  was  coming  to 
join  him  from  Sukkur,  and  was  attacked  on  the  march, 
and  he  went  to  its  succour ;  thus  the  three  days*  fighting 
are  made  out     His  letter  to  me  is  his  story  to  protect  his 
memory  from  defamation,  and  already  that  defamation  is 
in  full  cry  in  almost  all  the  papers.  K  one  presentiment  has 
proved  true  the  other  may.    I  am  desponding,  but  I  am  ilL 
"I  agree  with  you  about  Macaulay,  but  not  in  your 
choice  of  his  *  Lays.'    The  *  Virginius '  is  a  speech  in  verse, 
and  a  very  powerfiil  one ;  the  most  poetic  part  of  his  book 
is  the  description  of  the  two  horses  at  the  Lake  BegiUus. 
In  all  else  you  are  right  to  the  inward  core  of  your  heart, 
which  never  was  wrong  yet  outside  or  inside.    Grod  bless 
you,  dearest  Pamela ;  I  am  very  miserable." 

To  J.  A.  Roebuck,  Esq. 

**  Gneniaey,  May  18,  IS^. 
^*  I  have  been,  and  I  am  very  ill,  and  most  desponding 
about  the  rumour  of  my  brother's  death.    The  three  days' 
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fighting,  which  seemed  to  throw  discredit  on  it,  gives  me 
more  fear  than  anything  else,  because  he  expected  a 
detachment  from  Sukkur,  which  was  attacked.  This 
would  account  for  the  three  days,  for  he  certainly  went  out 
to  relieve  it 

'^I  have  a  letter  &om  him  dated  18th  March.  It 
contains  a  long  statement  of  all  his  movements,  his  motives, 
and  his  battle,  and  he  sends  it  to  me  that  I  may  defend 
his  memory  from  the  slanderers  who  are  attacking  him  in 
the  press.  He  wants  me  to  publish  it  at  once,  but  I  have 
sent  it  to  the  Duke,  being  resolved  to  ascertain  what  he 
has  the  heart  to  do  before  I  take  the  matter  in  hand 
myself. 

^'Charles  tells  me  he  has  a  broken  hand,  but  whether 
broken  in  battle  or  before  he  does  not  say.  He  complains 
bitterly  of  the  inexperience  of  his  officers.  Their  zeal  and 
conrage  are  extraordinary,  but  these  lead  them  to  come  to 
him  for  information  upon  every  point  of  their  duty,  and 
what  with  the  pain  of  his  hand,  the  heat,  and  the  real 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  is  scarcely  able  to  bear  up. 
He  says,  *  The  Ameer  of  Meerpoor  is  with  30,000  Beloo- 
chees  within  12  miles  of  me,  and  I  must  %ht  him  or  lose 
all  my  posts  and  communications.  If  I  win,  the  country 
wfll  probably  be  quieted ;  if  I  lose,  I  have  Hydrabad  which 
I  have  entrenched  to  fall  back  upon.' 

^His  generalship  was  greater  in  the  battle  (Meeanee) 
than  he  has  stated  in  the  despatch.  On  the  left  of  the 
enemy  there  was,  as  you  know,  a  wood ;  it  was  filled  with 
men,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  10  feet  high.  In  this  wall 
they  had  broken  an  opening  to  sally  out  from  and  take  his 
anny  in  flank  as  it  advanced.  He  reconnoitred  the  wall 
himself  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  saw  that  it  was  not 
loopholed ;  he  even  approached  the  breach  in  it  so  close 
as  to  discover  that  the  enemy  had  raised  no  banquette  to 
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fire  over  the  top  from.  In  an  instant  he  took  his 
measures,  and  thrust  an  European  company  into  the 
breach  with  orders  to  let  nothing  come  out.  He  thus  cut 
off  from  the  battle,  and  paralysed,  5000  of  the  enemy's 
army  during  the  action,  for  he  made  his  own  advance  at 
the  same  time  against  the  front  or  rather  centre  of  their 
position. 

"  Why -did  Lord  Clanricarde  put  off  his  motion  ?  I  feel 
very  uneasy  about  the  matter.  They  fired  the  park  guns 
for  China  and  Cabul,  but  not  for  his  victory.  No  thanks 
of  Parliament  have  yet  been  voted.  The  'Times'  and 
*  Morning  Post'  attack  the  campaign,  and  the  ministers 
are  silent  I  have  heard  they  mean  to  make  him  a 
baronet.  He  of  course  will  do  as  he  pleases;  were  it 
offered  to  me  in  his  place  I  would  return  it  with  a  request 
that  it  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Colbum  to  bestow  on  his 
favourite  novel  writer. 

"Charles  tells  me  Outram  has  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  supposing  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
Ameers,  and  talks  of  them  as  the  people  of  Scinde.  Now, 
this  is  Charles's  description  of  the  two  people. 

"About  60  years  ago  the  Talpoor  fieunily  conquered 
Scinde,  and  ever  since  that  period  oppression  and  blood- 
shed have  been  the  practice  of  the  conquerors.  The 
Scindian  is  a  fine,  industrious,  good  fellow.  The  Beloochee 
is  a  fine-looking  fellow,  but  a  robber;  he  stalks  about  with 
sword  and  shield,  a  brigand,  and  nothing  more.  He  never 
works,  but  robs  the  Scindian  for  his  own,  or  his  master's 
profit,  and  heads  go  off  for  the  slightest  delay.  The 
Ameers  are  turning  the  whole  country  into  a  wilderness 
for  nothing,  and  the  Scindian  race  is  actually  being 
extirpated  by  these  robbers.  The  hunting  grounds  so 
much  talked  of  is  a  district  which  the  treaty  forced  them 
to  give  up  to  the  Bhawulpore  Rajah  (not  to  us),  they 
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having  taken  it  from  him  by  force  not  long  ago ;  it  is 
therefore  only  an  act  of  restitution. 

**  The  defence  of  the  Eesidency  was  owing  entirely  to  my 
brother's  prudence,  for,  being  suspicioiiis  of  the  Ameers' 
fiiith,  he  sent  the  European  company  to  protect  the  envoy 
after  he  had  begun  his  negotiations,  and  they  only  arrived 
just  in  time.  If  you  meet  Outram  give  me  your  opinion 
of  him ;  he  is,  I  hear,  brave  and  adventurous  to  insanity, 
spearing  tigers  single  handed^  &c." 

To  the  same. 

"May,  1843. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  Queen's  Counsel,  but  I 
rejoice  at  it.  Of  course  you  have  sold  yourself;  every- 
body but  the  Whigs  sell  themselves ;  they,  poor  people, 
give  themselves  away  for  the  good  of  the  coimtry,  and 
much  good  they  do  it — ^Afghan  war  to  wit. 

"I  have  just  seen  a  letter  from  Charles,  written  to  my 
sister  before  the  action,  and  a  postscript  after  it.  Before 
it  he  says,  *  If  the  Ameers  will  fight,  let  them.  I  know  I 
am  so  strong  in  discipline  I  must  crush  them.  If  I  fail,  it 
is  because  I  have  not  head  enough  for  the  matter,  and  my 
career  will  be  over.  A  young  general  may  recover  a 
failure,  an  old  one  cannot,  and  the  Government  would  be 
wrong  to  give  me  an  opportunity.'  After  the  action  he 
says,  *I  have  ridden  over  the  field,  and  beholding  the 
hideous  carnage  I  asked  myseli^  Am  I  guilty  of  this 
slaughter  ?  My  conscience  answers.  No  I  I  did  everything 
I  could  to  avoid  it.' 

"What  you  tell  me  of  the  Education  Bill  is  just  what  I 
expected.  It  is  part  of  the  revolution;  yet  I  hope  the 
Church  may  beat  the  Dissenters  on  this  occasion.  I  have 
written  twenty  letters  this  day,  and  been  engaged  in 
military  affairs  also ;  excuse  me  for  being  so  brief,  I  am 
tired." 
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Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  to  General  W.  Napier. 

**  London,  May  5, 1843. 
"  I  return  the  letters  you  sent  me  from  your  brother, 
and  one  copy  of  the  article  from  the  *  Sun ;'  the  other  I 
will  send  him.  His  letters  are,  indeed,  most  interesting, 
and  afford  ample  evidence  of  his  being  equal  to  every 
difficulty  he  had  to  encounter.  His  answer  to  the  Ameers 
is  highly  characteristic.  I  must  beg  your  young  ladies' 
pardon,  but  I  don't  think  their  uncle  ugly  as  represented 
in  the  *  Dlustrated  News.'  The  author  of  that  portrait — ^it 
is  too  good  to  be  called  a  caricature — ^has  given  Sir  Charles 
the  most  piercing  eyes  and  a  most  expressive  countenance; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  the  Ameers  when  they  saw  him  felt 
they  could  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  such  a  man. 

"I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  mail  to-morrow;  the 
telegraphic  despatch  arrived  yesterday,  and  by  that  it 
appears  that  Lord  EUenborough  has  annexed  Scinde  to 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  and  appointed  Sir  Charles 
governor  of  the  province.  The  press  is  again  at  work 
in  abuse  of  Lord  EUenborough,  notwithstaading  that  it 
cannot  be  in  possession  of  any  accurate  information  on  the 
subject  of  Scinde,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  none  of 
the  principal  newspapers  have  inserted  in  their  columns 
the  able  article  that  appeared  in  the  'Sun'  from  your 
notes." 

To  Lady  Campbell. 

*  Jane  9, 1843. 

"  I  can  now  answer  your  letter  with  freedom.    The 

second  victory  won  by  Charles  has  fallen  like  the  morning 

dew  upon  my  feelings  which  were  clothed  in  gloom  and 

fear  before.    You,  dear  Pamela,  touched  upon  all  the  fine 

points  of  his  despatch  with  the  sure  and  nice  tact  of  a 

woman  who  has  the  springs  of  greatness  in  herself  as  well 
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as  the  impulses  that  belong  to  her  sex.  Is  he  not  a  great 
man  ?  Good  and  great !  What  energy  at  sixty-two,  and 
with  eight  deep  wounds,  to  make  that  march  in  llie  desert 
by  which  he  baffled  the  plan  of  campaign  formed  by  the 
Ameers,  and  gave  them  another  chance  of  submitting 
without  a  iightl    Do  you  know  the  particulars?    No  I 

yery  few  do  know  them 

And  now,  dear  Pamela^  a  second  victory  against  nearly  as 
great  odds !  and  his  noble  and  wise  instructions  to  the 
politicals  under  him,  *The  conquest  of  a  country  is 
convulsion  enough  to  a  people  without  adding  to  their 
disturbance  by  interfering  with  their  social  habits  and 
customs.     Do  not  make  any  but  absolutely  unavoidable 

changes.' The  old  Greek  said  that  a 

herd  of  deer  headed  by  a  lion  were  more  dangerous  than 
a  herd  of  lions  led  by  a  deer.  The  sepoys  are  not  deer, 
bat  the  Beloocjiees  are  lions,  and  the  Ameers  deer.  Only 
Shere  Mohamed  of  his  whole  race  had  courage  to  appear 
in  the  battles.  Terrible  lions,  however,  are  the  Beloochees ; 
heads  and  limbs  go  clean  off  at  the  stroke  of  their  swords ; 
they  ask  for  no  quarter,  and  they  give  none ;  and  even  in 
defeat,  after  the  first  battle,  went  off  so  closely  together 
and  so  savagely  that  Charles  feared  to  provoke  a  second 
battle  by  following  them  with  his  small  exhausted  force. 
But  when  he  had  5000  men  in  the  second  battle,  observe 
his  energy.  The  battle  was  over  about  one  o'clock.  The 
wounded  were  gathered  in  and  taken  care  of,  the  ammuni- 
tion replenished  by  the  next  day,  and  on  the  second  day 
he  writes  his  despatch  with  his  infantry  20  miles  and  his 
cavalry  40  from  the  field  of  battle. 

"Would  you  believe  that  a  regiment  and  a  grand  cross 
was  all  they  intended  to  give  him  for  the  first  battle  ? 
What  they  will  do  now  remains  to  be  seen. 

"Lord  Exmouth  was  made  a  Lord  for  beating  the 
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Algerines  with  a  fleet  of  20  sail-of-the-line,  i.e.  four  hours' 

cannoncide!      Lord  was  made    a   Lord  for  ; 

Lord 1  need  I  go  on  ?    Lord and  his  wife  were 

both  made  Lords  for .     Charles  Napier,  for  a  battle 

like  Foictiers  which  has  given  us  a  kingdom  as  hige  as 
England  and  Scotland,  and  as  fertile  as  Egypt,  has  not 
yet  been  even  mentioned  with  praise  by  the  Government  I " 

The  controversy  which  arose  between  General  Napier 
and  Major  Outram  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  appear 
like  a  tacit  admission  that  the  General  was  wrong  if  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  in  his  Life.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  the  desire  of  the  biographer  to  revive  contention 
over  their  honoured  graves ;  and  the  allusion  that  is  made 
to  it  here  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  General 
Napier  was  long  in  doubt  before  he  would  allow  himself  to 
be  so  convinced  of  the  reality  of  his  ground  of  complaint^ 
as  to  take  the  decided  part  he  afterwards  adopted.  Major 
Outram  made  no  secret  at  any  time,  either  in  Scinde  with 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  or  afterwards  in  England,  that  he  did 
not  approve  the  policy  which  Sir  Charles  had  pursued  to- 
wards the  Ameers.  This  did  not  prevent  him  ifrom  being 
on  terms  of  warm  friendship  with  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  England  he  frequently  gave  expression 
to  his  feelings  of  regard  and  admiration  for  the  General,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  announced  his  dissent  from  his  poli- 
tical course.  The  alleged  ground  of  complaint  against 
him  was,  that  in  his  commum'cations  with  the  Lidia  Board 
authorities,  he  had  secretly  accused  Sir  Charles  Napier 
of  withholding  his  (Major  Outram's)  despatches  from  the 
Governor-General  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  that 
nobleman,  at  the  time  when  he  was  publicly  professing  his 
admiration  for  Sir  Charles'  character. 

The  following  letters  refer  to  this  point : — 
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JVom  Lord  Fitzroy  Sofnerset 

**  Hone  Guards,  Jnne  2, 1843. 
"I  have  just  received  your  note  of  yesterday,  and 
baye  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  desires  me  to  assure  you  that  he  is  quite 
certain  that  Major  Outram  does  not  hold  the  language 
imputed  to  him  by  your  correspondent 

"  Your  brother  Charles  is  about  to  be  appointed  colonel 
of  the  97th  Begiment" 

From  General  Napier. 

"  My  dear ,  "  Guemaey,  June  8, 1843. 

"I  send  you  my  brother  Henry's  account  of  a  dinner 
where  he  met  Outram.  I  fear  he  has  been  belied;  the 
affair  is  very  strange,   and  I  will  certainly  prove  it  if 

possible.     How  infamously  cruel  it  will  be  if has 

done  him  wrong  in  this  matter  I  and  yet  what  motive  could 

have  for  doing  so  ?     I  feel  that  I  owe  Outram  a  shot 

through  the  head,  or  great  reparation,  for  the  feelings  I 
have  entertained  towards  him  since  the  information  reached 

me  about and  him,  and  I  am  quite  ready  for  either. 

''I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  make  out  the  matter,  and  be 
able  to  bring  it  home  to  one  or  the  other,  or  at  least  get 
such  a  clue  as  will  enable  me  to  tax  one  or  the  other  with 
it;  unless,  what  is  possible,  somebody  has  made  a  mistake 
from  Outram's  avowed  difference  as  to  Scinde  politics. 

This,  however,  is  scarcely  possible ;  ^"s  expressions  are 

too  dear  and  too  direct  as  to  the  part  which  Outram  has 
played,  to  be  a  mere  blunder  as  to  the  political  difference 
which  does  exist  between  them." 

From  the  same. 

My  BEAB f  "  Gnemsey,  Jim^  1843. 

''I  am  in  high  spirits,  as  you  may  suppose,  at  the 
good  news*  just  received.     What  a  strange  fabrication 

•  The  battle  of  Hjdrebad. 
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about  the  battle  !  it  must  have  been  concocted  with  care, 
for  it  exactly  tallies  with  my  brother's  preparations  and 
expectations  and  intentions^  such  as  he  wrote  them  to  me 
on  the  18th  March^  six  days  before  the  date  fabricated 
He  told  me  then  that  his  reinforcements  were  five  days  oS, 
but  that  as  soon  as  they  came  up  he  would  fight  again.  Ido 
not  understand  it  any  more  than  I  understand  Outram's 
affitir.  I  wrote  to  Lord  Fitzroy  on  getting  your  letter,  and 
told  him  what  I  had  heard.  He,  as  I  expected,  told  the 
Duke,  who  sends  me  word  he  is  convinced  Outram  does  not 
hold  the  language  attributed  to  him ! 

"  Did (whose  authority  I  have  not  quoted  to  the 

Duke)  hear  Outram  himself  speak  in  that  way?  It  is 
very  strange ;  but  if  Outram  was  playing  a  double  game, 
he  would  be  shy  of  the  Duke  as  fearing  his  sagacity  and 
openness.  Yet  I  cannot  perceive  what  advantage  he  pro- 
poses to  draw  from  the  false  accusation  against  Charles. 
He  must  know  it  will  be  contradicted  and  exposed.  It  is 
altogether  very  strange,  and  I  fear  some  secret  cabal  is  at 
work  to  deprive  my  brother  of  the  honours  he  has  so 
honestly  won.  However  I  am  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
every  way." 

From  the  same. 
"  My  DEAB ,  "Gnemaey,  Jane  10, 1843. 

"I  am  convinced  that  Outram  has  been  calumni- 
ated. The  enclosed  letter  will,  I  think,  added  to  the 
Duke's  assurance  and  the  former  letter  from  my  brother 
Henry,  go  far  to  convince  you  also  of  this.  But^  then, 
why  has  he  been  calumniated  ?  It  is  a  very  mysterious 
affair,  but  we  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  it" 

The  following  note,  written  by  Major  Outram  to  Mr. 
Richard  Napier  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  family  as  to 
the  falsely  reported  death  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
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eDclosed  in  the  foregoing  letter,  shows  the  terms  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  late  chief :  — 

Mqjor  Ovtram  to  Richard  Napier ^  Mq, 
"  DeaB  Sib,  «  London.  May.  1843. 

**!  only  received  your  note  late  last  night  on  my 
return  home,  and  regret  much  that  you  should  have  been 
80  long  in  suspense  regarding  your  noble  brother,  who  is,  I 
confidently  trust  and  believe,  in  good  health  and  doubtless 
victorioiis. 

"  The  only  information  we  received  in  Bombay  up  to  our 
departure  on  the  night  of  the  1st  April,  was  that  brought 
by  a  native  cossid  to  Kurrachee,  alluded  to  in  the  *  Times.' 
The  addition  of  his  death  originated  God  knows  where,  but 
certainly  not  from  the  only  source  it  could  have  arisen  firom 
had  it  been  true ;  for  I  saw  the  despatches  from  the  autho- 
rities at  Kurrachee  containing  all  the  information  they  had 
i^ved,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  cossid  alluded  to, 
whose  information  they  reported,  no  other  communication 
had  been  obtained* 

'*  However  Sir  Charles  and  I  di£fer  on  Indian  politics,  he 
is,  I  consider,  the  dearest  personal  friend  I  have,  and  I 
should  mourn  his  loss  almost  as  much  as  any  members  of 
his  fanuly ;  but  I  have  no  fears  on  the  score  of  the  report 
you  allude  to,  although  I  certainly  fear  that  the  worry  and 
exposure  he  will  be  subjected  to,  in  the  conduct  of  his  most 
arduous  task  in  such  a  climate  as  Scinde,  must  sorely  try 
his  health.'' 

From  General  Napier. 
**  My  DBAB ,  "  Guemaey,  June  la  1843. 

"  With  respect  to  Outram,  I  am  still  all  doubt  I  see 
all  that  might  be  said  as  to  his  motives : — ^but  then,  his 
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whole  life  and  reputation,  and  the  continual  deceit  towards 
Henry  I  It  is  too  monstrous  to  be  believed  without  the 
most  distinct  proof. 

**  Believe  me,  I  care  not  for  his  enmity,  if  he  has  it,  to 
Charles,  nor  for  his  difference  of  opinion  as  to  political 
matters  in  Scinde :  this  difference  he  makes  no  secret  of 
whatever.  The  only  point  is  the  positive  accusation,  which 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Charles  withheld  his 
despatches  to  mislead  the  Governor-General,  and  did  so 
mislead  him.  This  is  a  distinct  direct  charge  of  the  worst 
nature.  I  have  written  to  Charles  for  authentic  disproof 
of  it" 

From  the  same. 

"  My  DBAB y  "  Guemfley.  Aug.  la  1843. 

"  I  am  greatly  disquieted  by  this  turn  of  affairs.     The 
information  about  Outram  conveyed  to  me  by  you  irom 

y  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  rest  quiet  until  next 

session  of  Parliament.  Expecting  day  after  day  a  discus- 
sion in  the  House  that  would  bring  the  truth  out,  I  have 
forborne  to  take  any  step  upon  the  subject;  but  I  must 

now  ask  your  permission  to  write  to .     I  mean  to  call 

upon  him  as  a  man  of  honour  to  let  me  use  his  authority  : 
for  if  the  accusation  of  Outram  was  made  in  confidence, 
should  never  have  let  me  know  of  it ;  if  made  with- 
out concealment,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  shrinking  from 
giving  his  authority  for  the  fact.  If  he  declines  answering 
my  appeal,  I  must  go  to  Outram  and  tell  him  I  have  heard 
the  assertion  but  cannot  give  my  authority ;  wherefore  if 
he  chooses  to  deny  it,  I  will  take  his  authority  for  fixing 

the  calumny  upon  .     This  I  have  a  right  to  do, 

for  has  given  me  hard  and  revengeful  thoughts  to- 
wards Outram,  who  had  been  recommended  to  my  esteem 
and  good-will  by  my  brother  Charles  as  his  friend." 
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This  pamfiil  controversy,  which  thus  arose  between  the 
two  brothers,  Charles  and  William,  and  a  man  who  has 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  thousands,  and  who 
poflsessed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  quality  of  con- 
ciliating the  warm  affection  of  those  about  him,  is  here 
dismissed. 

In  this  world  of  imperfect  faculties,  at  the  best  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly.  Who  shall  say  confidently  that 
the  judgment  he  forms  of  his  neighbour  is  correct  ?  Who 
is  there  that  knows  his  own  heart,  much  less  another's  ? 
How  many  noble  natures  are  doomed  to  grieve  on  account 
of  misconceptions  of  their  motives  or  actions,  which  are 
never  to  be  removed  in  this  state  of  being  J  In  that  other 
to  which  we  are  hastening,  the  mists  of  passion,  of  pre- 
judice, of  imperfect  knowledge,  will  all  be  dispersed,  and 
alienations  which  have  arisen  between  natures  formed 
mutually  to  honour  and  love  each  other  will  be  removed. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  which  has  been  here  referred  to,  may 
be  one  of  them. 

To  his  San. 

**  Guernsey,  June  27. 1843. 
"I  have  not  heard  from  you  nor  written  to  you 
dnce  your  uncle  gained  his  second  glorious  victory.  He 
is  a  great  general,  a  man  of  great  thought  and  great 
daring ;  he  reasons  well  beforehand,  makes  fine  arrange- 
ments and  clever  combinations  to  obtain  his  object,  and  he 
has  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  perseverance  and  endur- 
ance of  a  wolf-dog  to  fight  and  pursue  his  enemies.  You 
may  have  read  in  some  of  the  papers  that  the  war  was 
tmjust  Do  not  believe  this.  It  is  said  by  bad  people  who 
were  robbing  the  Treasury  in  India  and  abusing  the  army. 
Lord  Ellenborough  would  not  let  them  do  so  any  longer ; 
he  drove  them  from  their  jwey;  they  were  feeding  on  the 
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public  wrongfully,  he  would  not  let  them  do  so.  He  praised 
the  army  because  it  was  good,  and  encouraged  it ;  and  now, 
because  your  uncle  has  by  his  victories  proved  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  right,  the  dishonest  people  abuse  him 
and  say  the  war  was  unjust ;  and  they  can  get  the  Indian 
newspapers  to  print  all  their  falsehoods,  because  many  of 
the  editors  are  officers  who  have  been  cashiered  and  turned 
out  of  the  army  for  bad  conduct,  and  of  course  are  all  ready 
to  abuse  the  good  officers  who  turned  them  out  for  their 
bad  deeds.  K  your  uncle  had  been  defeated,  they  would 
have  said  that  the  war  was  just,  but  that  he  was  a  fool  and 
a  coward;  but  as  they  cannot  say  that  he  is  either  the  one 
or  the  other  now,  without  being  laughed  at,  they  say  the 
war  was  wicked,  which  is,  however,  as  untrue  as  it  would 
be  to  call  him  a  fool  or  a  coward. 

^^  We  have  had  a  grand  sham  fight  here.  I  send  you  a 
printed  order  for  it  which  I  wrote,  and  a  sketch  I  made  to 
teach  the  officers.  It  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  your 
corps — ^the  artillery — did  very  well  indeed.  I  made  a 
speech  to  the  men  after  the  review,  and  they  cheered  me 
long  and  loudly.    I  think  they  like  me." 

To  J.  A.  Roebuck,  Esq.,  MJP. 

**  Gnemaey.  Nov.  30, 1843. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  the  garbling  of 
Napoleon's  Memoirs  by  Louis  XVIII.  I  should  say  not  by 
Aim,  but  they  have  been  garbled ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
passage,  however,  about  Chateaubriand,  I  should  say  not 
added  to.  Some  praise  of  Louis  XYIIL  himself  may 
have  been  added,  but  generally  speaking  the  books 
bear  the  marks  of  Napoleon  too  much  not  to  be  genuine. 
The  *  Egyptian  Campaigns,'  two  volumes,  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  Bertrand :  these  things  show  what  fellows  he 
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had  to  deal  with,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  trust 
any  person. 

"  I  am  sorry  Peel's  position  is  so  difficult ;  but  if  he  has 
leal  energy  and  character,  he  may  lead  the  people  against 
the  house  of  Bussell,  and  with  success  I  think. 

"  A  letter  from  Charles  of  the  20th  October.  In  strong 
health  again,  but  troops  very  sickly.  No  particular  news, 
but  a  resolution,  if  they  make  him  a  peer,  not  to  accept  a 
pension  from  the  English  starring  people:  from  the  fat 
people  of  Leadenhall  Street  he  would  take  it^  as  he  has 
given  them  a  million  a  year. 

"  The  *  Bombay  Times '  full  of  proofe  that  it  always 
praised  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  that  my  attack  on  it  is  unjust ! 
It  says  I  am  a  liar ! 

^  Charles's  letter  contains  the  following  passage :  '  As  to 
thanks  of  Parliament,  as  they  have  not  been  given,  I  need 
not  say  anything  about  them.  Our  medals,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  given  us  great  delight.  I  can  now  wear  my 
red  ribbon  with  pleasure,  and  as  I  wrote  to  Lord  EUen- 
borough,  I  can  look  Tim  KeUy  and  Pat  Delane  of  the  22nd 
in  the  face,  which  I  could  not  do  till  they  had  their  medak. 
I  am  reaUy  so  excessively  gratified  at  getting  these  medals 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  want  nothing  more.' 

"My  wish  is,  if  possible,  that  you  should  see  Peel,  and 
let  him  understand  that  I  feel  my  brother  is  exposed  to 
every  obloquy  that  the  Whigs  can  pour  upon  him, — that 
Grovemment  may  say  they  will  protect  him,  but  can  they 
protect  him  i  If  these  people  get  free  play  at  him,  he  will 
be  proclaimed  to  England  and  the  world  as  a  man  of  blood 
and  injustice,  but  being  a  successful  soldier  the  Govern- 
ment protects  him.  But  he  loves  a  fair  fame  with  the 
world  better  than  honours  and  rewards. 

**  However,  as  you  know,  I  do  feel  confidence  in 
Peel,    and    that  he  will,   when  Parliament    meets,    do 
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justice  to  Charles'  character  as  well  as  genius,  and  not 
suffer  calumnies  to  prevail;  and  I  have  suppressed  my 
own  strong  inclination  and  my  brother's  desire  to  have 
something  published  in  his  defence,  entirely  from  respect 
to  Peel  and  the  wish  to  avoid  giving  him  any  embairass- 
ment." 

As  an  instance  of  Sir  Charles'  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  of  the  outcry  agctinst  him  which  he  would 
have  had  to  encounter  if  he  failed  in  any  part  of  his 
work,  the  following  extract  from  the  letters  of  a  Mend 
of  the  family  is  given.  It  was  written  to  General.  William 
Napier  in  July,  when  the  accounts  of  a  third  battle  were 
expected  in  London : — 

"As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  mail  had  arrived,  I 

went  to  y*   and  found  that  he  had  not  seen  the 

newspapers  or  despatches,  having  been  in  the  House  all 
day.  But  he  said  he  had  seen  Baring  (Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control),  who  had  read  the  'Times,'  and 
that  it  appeared  that  the  affairs  in  Scinde  were  in  a 
very  unpromising  condition:  that  Ali  Moorad  had  de- 
serted and  deceived  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  that  Shere  Mo- 
hammed was  advancing  with  20,000  men,  and  that  another 
battle  was  expected.  *  This  desertion  of  Ali  Moorad,'  he 
said,  *is  just  what  Outram  all  along  predicted.  He 
told  Napier  that  he  would  be  deceived  by  him,  but 
Napier  would  not  listen,  and  despoiled  the  other  Ameers 
to  give  their  property  to  this  fellow.  If  he  has  deserted, 
Napier  will  be  in  a  very  critical  position,  and  open  to  much 
animadversion.' " 

The  reported  desertion  of  Ali  Moorad  was  entirely 
without  foundation ;  that  prince  continued  the  stead- 
fast and  useful  ally  of  Sir  Charles  as  long  as  the  latter 

*  A  member  of  the  Indian  (Jorenmient. 
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remained  in  Scinde,  and  was  afterwards  treated  with  great 
ingratitude  and  injustiee  by  the  English  Government. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say — 

^This  speech  making  me  anxious^  I  proceeded  to  the 
House,  and  publicly  asked  Peel  what  he  knew.  His  answer 
was,  that  despatches  had  arrived  at  the  India  House,  but 
had  not  yet  been  sent  to  him.  In  about  half  an  hour  after 
he  beckoned  me  to  him  and  said,  '  I  have  just  received  the 
despatches,  and  here  they  are ;  I  know  your  anxiety  on  this 
matter,  and  I  am  desirous  of  relieving  it  and  that  of  others 
whom  you  may  see.  The  whole  of  the  statement  in  the 
papers  is  grossly  exaggerated.  There  will  be  no  battle 
and  Shore  Mohammed  has  sent  word  to  Sir  C.  Napier 
that  he  is  coming  to  surrender  himself  and  his  sword  to 
him.'  Shortly  after  we  went  out  of  the  House,  and  in  the 
lobby  he  again  stopped  me,  saying,  *  I  have  now  read 
the  despatch ;  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  is.  of  a  later 
date  than  the  reports  in  the  "  Times." '  He  then  read  part 
of  it  to  me,  and  stated  in  so  many  words,  ^  Ali  Moorad  has 
not  deserted ;  Shore  Mahonmied  is  not  in  open  hostility, 
bat  has  sent  to  express  his  unconditional  submission.  Pray 
teU  those  who  may  be  anxious  (alluding  to  some  members 
of  the  family  in  London)  that  everything  is  perfectly 
satisfactory."' 

This  letter  shows  the  sort  of  treatment  Sir  C.  Napier 
would  have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
notwithstanding  his  great  victories  and  arduous  operations 
to  follow  tbem  up,  if  he  had  been  mistaken  in  that  most 
tickUsh  of  commodities — ^the  faith  and  conscience  of  an 
Eastern  prince.  It  also  proves  how  dangerous  was  the 
responsibility  which  he,  inexperienced  in  Indian  matters, 
and  taking  counsel  of  his  unaided  sagacity  alone,  assumed, 
in  acting  in  opposition  to  the  urgent  and  oft-repeated 
representations  of  his  political  adviser.    This  disregard  of 
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responsibility  and  of  personal  consequences  is  the  very 
highest  and  most  unusual  of  that  aggregate  of  rare  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  a  great  commander. 
But  woe  to  the  English  general  who,  assuming  such 
responsibility^  should  afterwards  be  unfortunate !  He 
would  meet  vdth  little  mercy  and  consideration  from  his 
countrymen* 

Thoughts  such  as  these,  excited  by  the  attacks  made  on 
his  brother  in  the  ^  Times,'  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Whigs,  joined  to  the  delay  in  voting  the  thanks  of 
Parliament,  k^pt  the  mind  of  William  Napier  in  a  state 
of  great  anxiety  and  excitement  during  the  whole  of  1813. 
The  long  delay,  however,  which  occurred  in  publicly  ac- 
knowledging his  merits  was  far  more  conducive  to  the 
justification  of  Sir  G.  Napier's  policy,  and  the  establishment 
of  his  fame,  than  the  most  immediate  recognition  would 
have  been.  Certainly,  never  did  the  political  and  military 
acts  of  any  man  receive  a  more  thorough  sifting  than  did 
those  of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
in  February,  1844,  just  one  year  after  his  first  battle,  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  him  and  his  army  in 
a  manner  so  gratifying  as  even  completely  to  satisfy  his 
brother. 

At  this  time  also,  General  William  Napier  had  a  peculiar 
personal  grievance  to  complain  of,  which,  to  those  who 
have  read  his  services,  must  indeed  appear  extraordinary. 
The  letter  will  explain  itself. 

Major^Qeneral  W.  Napier  to  Lord  Fitzroy  SomergeC. 

"  Gnemsey,  Oct.  11, 1843. 
"  You  have  always  been  too  warm  and  sincere  a  friend 
to  me  to  let  me  take  the  step  I  am  about  to  do  without 
first  communicating  with  you ;  but  after  many  days'  con- 
sideration, and  strong  efforts  to  suppress  any  feelings  which 
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might  cloud  my  judgment,  I  can  see  no  other  line  to  follow, 
except  that  of  remaining  quiet  under  what  I  consider  an 
injustice  that  carries  dishonour  with  it 

"  You  will  feel  at  once  that  I  allude  to  the  recent  honours 
of  the  Bath. 

"  General is  undoubtedly  an  older  general  than 

Ii  but  he  had  only  two  decorations  and  I  have  three. 

Colonel was  not  even  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and 

known  to  the  world  by  a  defeat  Numbers  of  general 
oflBcers,  having  but  one  decoration,  are  K.C.B.'8.  Both  my 
brothers  were  so  made  when  they  had  but  one  medal  each. 
There  are  only  two  generals,  I  believe,  who  have  a  greater 
number  of  decorations  than  myself  without  corresponding 
honours. 

**This  is  the  state  of  the  case,  and  when  men  of  fewer 
pretensions  are  made  Knights  Commanders,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  the  neglect  as  a  stigma.  It  is,  however,  Her 
Majesty's  right  and  pleasure,  which  cannot  be  questioned 
Without  disrespect,  to  bestow  honours  upon  some  and  deny 
them  to  others,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  honours 
asked  for  are  not  worth  having. 

"  There  remains  then  but  one  way,  namely,  to  forward 
my  cross  of  Companion  of  the  Bath  to  the  Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief,  and  pray  of  him  humbly  to  move 
Her  Majesty  to  remove  my  name  from  the  order  of  the 
Bath.  I  am  prepared  to  endure  any  consequences  that 
may  result  from  this  step,  rather  than  what  I  feel  to  be  a 
dur;  and  I  do  think  that  the  very  moment,  when  my 
brother  has  so  largely  added  to  the  glory  and  dominions 
of  England,  is  not  well  chosen  to  degrade  me. 

**  Whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to  re- 
member your  kindness  with  the  same  warm  feelings.*' 

With  reference  to  what  is  above  said  concerning  Her 
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Majesty's  right  and  pleasure,  it  is  an  axiom  of  our  Consti- 
tution that  the  Crown  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  recipients  of  honour  for  all  public 
services  are  selected  tod  recommended  to  the  Crown 
by  its  responsible  advisers.  The  just  indignation  which 
William  Napier  expressed  was  therefore  directed  against 
the  ministry;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  neglect  by  that 
ministry  of  his  brother  Charles  gave  additional  force  to 
a  slight,  which  otherwise,  although  he  felt  it  deeply,  he 
would  not  have  made  a  subject  of  complaint  The  friendly 
persuasions  of  Lord  Fitzroy,  however,  joined  to  indications 
that  the  Grovemment  was  about  to  do  his  brother  justice  at 
last,  and  to  a  fear  of  in  any  way  injuring  his  cause,  pre- 
vented him  from  pressing  his  own  grievance. 

The  following  letter  to  his  son  refers  to  a  plan  of 
accompanying  his  brother-in-law  to  Canada : — 

"  My  dear  Son,  -  Sept  i.  1843. 

"  I  am  very  much  grieved  that  you  are  not  comfortable 
in  your  present  situation.  I  have  made  an  effort  to  relieve 
you  from  it,  but  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  successful,  and 
that  you  must  give  up  the  notion  of  going  to  Canada.  I 
am  not  quite  certain,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  go  to  Canada.  I  have  no  object  but  how 
to  provide  for  you  and  your  sisters,  and  I  seek  to  save  and 
to  gain  as  much  money  for  you  as  I  can.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  what  I  have  got,  and  more  difficult  to  get 
more.  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life  to  secure  yon  a 
good  living,  but  there  is  no  way  of  doing  so  but  with  care 
and  time  and  patience.  It  is  our  fate  to  struggle,  and  you 
must  not  give  up  your  situation  until  I  am  sure  of  getting 
a  better  for  you.  I  will  struggle  for  you  as  long  as  I  Uve, 
and  leave  you  as  much  as  I  can  when  I  die." 

At  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  request,  conveyed  through  a  com- 
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mon  fiieud.  General  Napier  sent,  for  the  Prime  Minister's 
perosaly  his  brother's  letters,  which  were  returned  with  the 
following  letter : — 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  Mc^or-Cf^eneral  William  Napier. 
"  Sir,  -  Whitehall,  Jan.  8, 1844. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  sent  me 
the  accompanying  letters.  I  have  read  them  with  great 
interest  They  are  very  remarkable  for  the  unpreme- 
ditated proof  they  exhibit  of  the  heroic  spirit  of  a  true 
soldier. 

"  CJomprehensive  views  of  public  policy,  aflTectionate 
tenderness  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  a  discri- 
minating appreciation  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  merits  and  services  of  companions  in  arms. 

''They  account  for  success  in  war,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  hoped  for  but  from  the  combination  of  great 
miUtary  experience,  untiring  energy,  and  the  cautious 
estimate  of  risk  and  danger,  with  the  most  striking  per- 
sonal example  of  fortitude  and  desperate  valour. 

"I  think  you  were  quite  right  in  dissuading  the  pub- 
lication, which  your  brother  contemplated  from  the 
chivalrous  desire  to  protect  another  from  injustice." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  written  at  this 
time  to  Mr.  Roebuck : — 

'*  Guernsey,  Jan.  8, 1844. 
"  I  am  very  ill  and  very  low,  though  better  than  I 
was.  I  am  writing  from  my  bed,  to  enclose  you  part  of  a 
letter  that  will  interest  you.  Send  it  me  back,  don't  forget. 
The  writer  is  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  the  man  who  organised 
the  police  of  Ireland,  and  resigned  because  the  Act  had 
never  been  attended  to  either  in  letter  or  spirit,  and  he 
would  not  lend  himself  to  the  humbug.    He  is  therefore 
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authority  upon  Ireland.  He  has  been  all  his  life  a 
reasonable  Government  man ;  that  is,  he,  upon  principle^ 
supported  Grovemment  whenever  his  honourable  feelings 
were  not  shocked  by  evil  measures.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
knowledge  and  thought,  of  great  humanity,  and  courage 
indomitable.  It  was  he  who  made  that  desperate  rush  at 
the  breach  of  Badajoz ;  he  was  then  Shaw  only;  he  is  now 
Shaw  Kennedy.  He  is  rich,  honourable  to  the  very  letter 
and  essence,  and  possessed  of  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
seldom  exceeded.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  see  how  exactly  he  agrees  with  you*  about  the 
poUcy  adopted  towards  Ireland." 

«Jaii.21,lS4i. 

"  You  also  would  smile  to  have  heard  me,  two  days 
ago,  proclaiming  my  doubts  if  I  could  justify  Lord  EUen- 
borough  in  taking  advantage  of  treaties  so  iniquitously 
obtained  from  the  Ameers  by  Lord  Auckland.  But  I  have 
since  weU  considered  the  matter,  and  you  will  see  some  of 
my  arguments  in  the  (MPiginal  MSS.  of  my  work.  Justice 
is  a  wide  word.  The  people  flocked  to  oar  camps  for 
protection  against  the  Ameers'  tyranny.  It  was  abstract- 
edly right  to  protect  them,  but  international  justioe, 
i.  e.  restricted  justice,  interfered  to  bar  this.  Well  then, 
international  justice  demanded  the  strict  execution  of 
treaties,  however  unjustly  forced  by  a  former  governor  on 
the  Ameers.  Lord  Ellenborough's  necessity  was  great; 
danger  on  every  side ;  they  owed  him  tribute ;  he  offered 
them  remission  of  tribute  for  cession  of  land,  and  he  gave 
that  land  to  the  friend  who  had  the  original  right  to  it. 
He  guaranteed  their  territory  on  conditions,  but  they  broke 
those  conditions,  and  were  secretly  preparing  for  war. 
He  ordered,  not  war,  but  a  demonstration.   That  spark  fired 

*  In  disapproval  of  the  Gk)yeniment  measures  with  respect  to  the  Bepeal 
agitation  and  **  monster  meetings  "  in  Ireland. 
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the  train,  and  the  Ameers  attacked  first ;  for  remember 
that  Emaum  Ghnr  belonged  to  Ali  Moorad,  and  he  went 
with  Charles  and  consented  to  its  destruction.  The  attack 
on  Ontram  was  the  first  act  of  war.  At  all  events,  Charles 
is  j&ee  fipom  blame ;  he  said  early  and  truly,  *  I  am  here, 
not  to  discuss,  but  to  maintain  former  treaties/  If  1 
do  not  mistake,  the  secret  intercourse  with  Persia  and 
Rnnjeet  Singh  was  the  only  political  breach  of  treaty 
advanced  by  Lord  EUenborough :  the  other  griefs  were 
all  violations  of  the  commercial  treaties,  which  were  never 
forced  <m  the  Ameers ;  they  adopted  those  treaties  volxm- 
tarily  and  before  Lord  Auckland's  intimidation. 

'^This  makes  a  very  important  consideration  in  the 
argument  of  justice, 

^  I  am  not  comfortable  here.  I  see  clearly  that  Graham, 
ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  here  and  of  what  I 
have  done,  supposes  me  to  be  querulous  because  I  am  in 
bad  health,  and  only  looks  at  affairs  through  that  medium. 
If  I  had  remained,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  rat  in  the 
fable,  who  gave  notice  he  was  going  to  consider  the  public 
weal,  and  desired  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  was  finally 
found  in  the  middle  of  a  Stilton  cheese,  I  should  have  been 
considered  a  very  safe  and  prudent  governor." 

«  Feb.  8. 1844. 

"  Your  letter  this  morning  was  a  great  pleasure,  and 
I  most  anxiously  look  for  this  night's  debate,  I  feel  the 
Queen's  speech  as  real  and  honest  compliment,  which 
must  more  than  make  up  for  all  past  delay ;  and  I  now  see 
that,  without  the  papers  which  have  been  produced  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  do  justice,  but  meanwhile 
Charles  might  have  died.  The  Duke,  whose  word  is  fate 
as  to  &me,  might  have  died,  and  thus  the  intrigues  against 
him  might  have  succeeded*     Hardinge,  however,  writes 
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me  word  that  the  intrigues  here  have  raised  Charles'  fame, 
by  drawing  forth  replies  which  his  modesty  kept  back 
before." 

"Feb.  11, 1844. 

"  Your  letter  has  made  my  heart  swell  more  than  I 
thought  it  was  capable  of — yet  I  know  not  what  I  can  say 
more  than  I  have  already  said.  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  conduct 
and  expressions  touch  me,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  him  so. 
I  am  in  need  of  the  kindness  of  friends,  for  I  am  weighed 
down  by  the  expectation  of  my  brother's  death.  I  have 
got  several  large  packets  fit)m  him,  and  it  is  evident  that 
his  health  is  gone,  and  that  any  honours  that  may  be 
intended  for  him  will  come  too  late,  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  a  climate,  and  with  such  work.  Purgatory 
to  him,  without  as  it  would  appear  any  paradise  afterwards, 
for  he  must  come  away  or  die ;  the  latter  most  likely  before 
he  can  do  the  former.  I  will  not  enter  further  into  the 
matter,  because  I  am  busy  with  the  History.  In  it  you 
will  find  ample  cause  to  admire  his  genius  and  indomit- 
able energy,  and  ample  ground  for  exclaiming  about  the 
recompense  he  seems  likely  to  have.  Fifty  years  has  he 
served,  and  now  600021,  saved  since  he  went  to  India,  is  all 
he  is  likely  to  leave  to  his  children  beyond  his  glorious 
name, — ^but  they  are  girls." 

"  Lord  Ashley  speaks  *  of  the  harsh  tone  adopted  towards 
the  Ameers  when  prisoners,  by  Sir  C.  Napier.  Does  he 
know  that  they  were  only  prisoners  in  name  ?  That  they 
were  intriguing  in  Hydrabad,  sending  emissaries  into  the 
country,  and  encouraging  and  giving  information  to  Share 
Mohammed's  army  to  enable  it  to  destroy  the  British  ? 
That  Sir  Charles  might  justly  have  ordered  them  to  be 
kiUed  for  their  abusing  the  generosity  with  which  he 

*  Debate  on  the  Queen's  speech. 
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treated  them?  They  were  precisely  in  tte  position  of 
Photinns  at  Alexandria,  when  he  was  killed  by  CeDsar ;  it 
is  most  nngenerous  to  give  this  colouring  to  an  act  of 
leniency,  and  hold  np  Sir  C»  Napier  to  public  odium,  by 
misrepresenting  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

''  In  a  council  held  before  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  the 
Ameers  decided  that  all  men,  women,  and  children  of 
English  race  or  service  should  be  collected  in  one  mass 
and  slaughtered  in  a  heap  on  the  field  of  battle  after  the 
victory,  of  which  none  of  them  doubted.  ^So  shall  we 
make  it  famaiM*  But  the  General  I  He  was  to  be  pre* 
served  alive,  and  to  be  led  with  a  ring  and  chain  in  his 
nose  through  the  streets  in  triumph.  Nusseer  opposed  this 
as  barbarous ;  he  was  overruled,  and  then  said,  *  Let  it 
be  of  gold,  as  more*  honourable.'  '  No  (said  Shadad,  with 
an  oath),  of  iron  and  heavy.'  Now,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  this  intended  barbarity,  the  General  gave  them  back 
their  swords,  each  sword  worth  several  thousand  pounds 
from  the  jewels  studding  it.  He  remained  several  weeks 
in  a  tent,  with  the  mercury  at  112,  in  artificially  cooled 
places,  rather  than  intrude  upon  the  Ameers  in  their 
palaces.  He  threatened  them,  and  justly,  when  he  found 
they  took  advantage  of  his  generosity  to  intrigue  with  the 
people  about  his  army,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  his 
enemies  outside ;  he  might,  I  again  say,  by  the  laws  of 
war  justly  have  killed  them.  It  is  very  easy  for  Lord 
Ashley  to  talk  about  hardships  in  words,  as  if  the  Ameers 
were  shut  up  safely  in  Dorchester  jail :  though  even  there, 
I  suspect,  they  would  receive  from  the  visiting  magistrates 
harsher  language,  and  harsher  treatment  also,  than  they 
have  had  from  Sir  C.  Napier.  Bat  his  position,  exposed 
to  the  underhand  practices  of  the  Ameers,  was  one  of 
infinite  danger  and  difficulty,  and  none  but  the  highest 
minded  could  have  refrained  from  punishing  them  instead 

i3 
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of  confining  harshness  to  words,     I  speak  advisedly.     I . 
know  that  his  position  was  one  of  extreme  danger,  and 
not  even  in  his  battles  did  he  display  more  firmness  than 
he  did  at  Hydrabad  between  those  battles. 

^' He  ungenerous  to  prisoners  I  He  has  not  at  this  moment 
six  thousand  pounds  in  the  world  of  his  own ;  and  yet  he 
gave  back,  besides  the  Ameers'  swords,  the  swords  of  four 
hundred  minor  chieftains,  each  sword  worth  from  50^.  to 
3002.  He  forbore  all  yengeance  for  their  projected  bar^ 
barities  towards  himself  and  his  soldiers,  and  their  women 
and  children;  and  he  bore  with  unexampled  firmness 
their  attempts  to  destroy  his  army,  while  nominally  his 
prisoners,  though  treated  by  him  with  all  respect  due  to 
sovereign  princes.  I  again  say  he  might  justly  have 
killed  them.  They  merited  death.  Let  Lord  Ashley  re- 
collect, that  to  prevent  the  women  and  children's  throats 
being  cut,  to  prevent  the  cruelty  intended  for  himself  (the 
ludicrous  imagery  only  adds  to  its  shocking  character). 
Sir  C.  Napier  fought  one  against  twenty,  and  very  hardly 
won  his  battle. 

^^  His  threats  to  the  Ameers,  so  far  from  being  meant  as 
harshness,  were  the  reverse ;  he  endeavoured  by  frightening 
them  to  keep  them  quiet,  that  he  might  not  be  forced  to 
send  them  prisoners  on  board  his  steamers  to  stop  their 
dangerous  intrigues." 

Sir  Senrtf  Hardinfe  to  McijoT'ChmrcH  W,  Napier, 

-War  Office,  Feb.  15, 1844. 

"  I  received  your  note,  and  you  will  probably  by  this 
time  have  read  the  report  of  the  debate  on  the  vote  of 
thanks.  Nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  and  touching 
than  Peel's  speech.  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Napier,  with  my  re- 
spectful admiration  for  all  her  labours  with  her  pen,  that 
she  will  find  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  but  not  in  the 
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'Times,'  Peel's  opmioii  of  the  ^eloquent,  faithf%ily  and 
impartial  UficTuin*  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

"  The  old  Commodore*  made  an  excellent  speech.  Per- 
haps you  may  not  be  aware  that  I  was  standing  dose  to 
your  brother  Charles,  and  had  been  talking  to  him,  at  the 
tune  he  was  wounded  at  Busaoo — ^that  being  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Commodore. 

"  We  are  to  hare  another  attack  on  the  policy  of  the 
affiiirs  in  Scinde.  Colonel  Outram  left  a  protest  here 
before  he  sailed  for  India. 

'^  When  you  write  to  Charles,  say  how  much  I  admire 
qU  his  proceedings." 

The  debate  on  the  Queen's  speech  took  place  the  8th 
February,  the  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  on  the  15th, 
and  the  following  is  extracted  from  Sir  Eobert  Peel's 
speech  on  that  occasion : — 

.....  "  With  the  policy  of  the  measure  in  the 
carrying  out  of  which  that  army  was  engaged,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  on  this  occasion ;  whether  it  v^as  justifiable 
to  exact  from  the  Ameers  a  cession  of  their  territory,  in 
lieu  of  the  tribute  already  paid,  is  in  my  opinion  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  altogether  forgotten  in  this  matter. 
(Cheera)  I  now  only  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  conduct  and  merits  of  the  gallant  men  who  performed 
the  first  duty  of  the  soldier,  namely,  obedience  to  lawfiil 
authority;  and  the  mode  in  which  they  exhibited  that 
obedience  entitles  them  to  the  public  acknowledgment  for 
which  I  now  ask.     (Hear,  hear.) 

'^The  gallant  commander  got  his  instructions  from  the 
Governor-General,  and  also  had  his  authority  from  the 
ex-Grovemor-General 

"In  the  first  battle,  where  the  disparity  was  greatest, 

*  Admiral  Sir  G.  Napier. 
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the  force  consisted  of  British  troops  and  partly  o^  sepoys, 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  think  that  there  was  no  dispro- 
portion of  valour  between  the  sepoys  and  Europeans ;  that 
animated  by  the  example  of  their  officers^  both  sepoys  and 
Europeans  showed  8m  equal  degree  of  courage  and  deter- 
mination. But  at  the  same  time  justice  requires  that  we 
should  not  overlook  the  great  cause  of  victory.  The 
victories  of  Meeanee  and  Hydrabad  are  each,  in  my  opinion, 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  example  set  by  that  gallant 
officer  who  was  responsible  for  the  issue  of  the  conflicts. 
It  is  most  fortunate  that  at  such  a  crisis,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  so  much  hazard,  the  command  of  the  British 
army  was  committed  to  one  of  the  three  brothers  who 
have  engrafted  upon  the  stem  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
lineage  that  personal  nobility  which  is  derived  from  un- 
blemished private  character,  from  the  highest  sense  of 
honour,  and  from  repeated  proofs  of  valour  in  the  field, 
which  have  made  their  names  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
their  country's  glory.  (Cheers.)  Each  of  these  brothers 
learnt  the  art  of  war  under  an  illustrious  commander. 

"During  the  whole  of  those  memorable  campaigns  of 
which  one  of  them  has  been  the  faithful,  impartial,  and 
eloquent  historian^  the  exploits  of  those  three  brothers 
entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

"Li  almost  every  action  of  the  Peninsula  they  gave 
J)roofs  of  their  military  skill  and  valour.  In  the  actions  at 
Corunna,  Busaco,  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  during  the 
operations  of  the  Pyrenees,  no  British  officer  was  more 
prodigal  of  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  his  country  than 
were  each  of  the  officers  to  whom  I  have  referred.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

"  Sir,  the  officer  who  had  the  command  of  our  Indian 
army  bears  a  name,  than  which  there  is  none  more  con- 
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spicuoBB  in  the  bright  pages  *which  contain  the  records, 
whether  in  the  military  or  the  naval  annals  of  this  country, 
of  desperate  and  successful  warfare. 

"Sir,  when  we  read  the  account  of  a  naval  action  in 
whidi  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  with  a  force  wholly 
unable — except  as  directed  by  the  utmost  skill  and  valour 
—to  compete  with  the  enemy — ^in  the  course  of  five 
minutes  signal  victory  has  been  achieved,  the  glories  of 
8t  Vincent  have  been  revived,  and  by  the  mere  effect 
of  that  victory  a  change  in  a  dynasty  has  taken  place — 
when  we  read  the  account  of  such  an  action,  we  find  that 
the  commander  bore  the  name  Napier.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Nay,  even  in  more  limited  and  circumscribed  operations, 
we  have  similar  indications  of  bravery.  When  in  the 
course  of  last  year  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
ahow  to  a  misguided  multitude  what  was  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  law  and  of  the  civil  power  when  directed 
by  the  consciousness  of  right  and  by  consummate  skill  and 
valour :  even  in  that  case,  in  a  more  limited  sphere,  when 
one  man  attacked  hundreds  with  six  constables,  and  cap- 
tured more  of  the  party  to  whom  he  was  opposed  than  the 
men  whom  he  commanded,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  man  who  set  this  courageous  example  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  civil  law  bore  the  name  of  Napier.* 
(Cheers.)  Sir,  I  say  that  in  the  record  of  gallant  exploits, 
civil,  military,  and  naval,  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that 
there  is  no  name  which  will  stand  more  conspicuous  than 
the  name  which  is  borne  by  the  gallant  ofBcer  who  com- 
manded in  the  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hydrabad.  I  believe 
that  those  who  bear  that  name,  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  wiU  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 

*  Captain  Napier,  chief  constable  of  Glamorganshire,  whose  vigorous 
conduct  on  this  occasion  effectually  suppressed  the  **  Rebecca  "  disturbance. 
HU  brother^  Sir  Robert  Napier,  has  earned  an  undying  name  in  India  and 
China. 
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courage  and  resolution  in  their  country's  cause,  and  that 
the  motto  which  they  bear  on  their  shield — ^^  Ready,  aye, 
ready' — ^will  be  not  only  their  motto,  but  the  characteristic 
of  their  conduct  Sir,  the  gallant  officer,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  command, 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two  years;  he  assumed  it 
when  shattered  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  it  is  to 
that  gallant  spirit,  controlled  and  directed, — ^it  is  to  th.e 
example  that  he  set  to  the  troops,  inspiring,  as  it  did,  con- 
fidence in  their  commander,  that  we  must  mainly  attribute^ 
in  my  opinion,  the  success  of  our  arms  in  the  actions  of 
Meeanee  and  Hydi-abad. 

**  Sir,  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  am  particularly  de- 
sirous of  adverting.  K  it  could  be  imputed  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier  that  he  had  rashly  sought  a  conflict,  that  he  had 
needlessly  brought  the  British  army  in  contact  with  the 
force  of  the  Ameers,  I  doubt  whether  any  praise  which  we 
could  bestow  on  his  valour  would  compensate  for  the 
painful  reflections  to  which  such  a  conviction  in  his  own 
mind  would  give  rise.  But  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  all  the  papers  and  to  consider  the  position  in  which 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  placed,  without  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion, not  only  that  the  wisest  course  which  Sir  Charles 
Napier  could  take  was  the  encountoring  at  once  the  enemy 
without  delay,  but  that  if  he  had  pursued  any  other  course 
the  safety  of  the  army  would  have  been  compromised. 

In  estimating  the  conduct  of  Sir 

Charles  Napier  I  do  not  think  the  chief  praise  is  due  to 
him  for  military  skill  or  personal  valour ;  I  think  the  chief 
praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  judgment  which  he  displayed 
in  so  critical  a  position. 

"  Knowing  how  fearful  might  have  been  the  consequences 
of  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  at  Cabul,  he  had  the  moral 
courage,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  act  in  opposition  to 
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the  advice  which  he  had  received,  and  to  commit  both  the 
anny  and  his  own  reputation  to  the  fate  of  war ;  and  it  is 
for  the  exhibition  of  moral  courage  which  he  made  in 
determining  upon  the  attack,  that  I  think  Sir  Charles 
Napier  especially  entitled  to  our  thanks."    (Cheers.) 

After  some  hesitation  Greneral  Napier  wrote  to  thank 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  warm  terms  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  his  brother  and  of  his  family,  and  the  following  is  the 
reply  he  received : — 

/Sfr  Robert  Peel  to  Magor-Qeneral  WUliam  Napier. 

"*  Whitehall,  March,  2, 1844. 
''If  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished 
merits  and  brilliant  services  of  your  brother  I  have  gratified 
your  feelings,  I  rejoice  the  more  in  the  opportunity  which 
I  have  had  of  placing  upon  record  my  own  sentiments 
and  those  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
and  achievements  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

^  My  satisfaction  is  not  abated  by  the  frank  and  honour- 
able explanation  of  the  motives  which  induced  you  to 
pause  before  you  expressed  to  me  your  personal  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  manner  in  which  I  had  discharged  a 
public  duty." 

To  J.  A.  Boebuck,  Usq.y  M.P. 

'•Gaenifl^,  Feb.  28, 1844. 
"  The  debate  has  been  glorious  for  Charles.    To  have 
the  Duke  and  Feel  and  Hardinge  speak  so  warmly  in 

praise ;   to  have and  abuse  so  spitefully ;  to 

have  only  nine  opponents ; — ^this  is  what  I  could  wish  ; 
and  of  those  nine,  five  are  probably  mere  abstract  abhorrers 
of  war  generally.  The  number  of  the  minority  is  not 
enough  for  party — not  enough  even  for  faction.    With 
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respect  to  Lord  Eowick's  characterising  his  battles  as 
*  a  wanton  shedding  of  blood  in  the  Almighty's  eyes,'  I 
have  sent  Hardinge  some  extracts  from  Charles's  letters 
upon  this  same  shedding  of  blood. 

"  I  am  not  a  little  proud  that  the  Dnke  has  fixed  on  the 
same  points  of  military  excellence  that  I  did  in  my  letter 
to  you  of  last  year.  You  see  he  says  that  the  march  into 
the  desert  was  a  surprising  exploit 

"Mrs.  Eoebuck  says  you  have  shown  Peel  the  com- 
mencement of  my  work ;  *  I  am  glad  of  it»  and  I  wish  he 
would  read  it  all  before  I  publish,  but  he  cannot  have 
time.  I  should  like  him  to  know  I  have  not  stolen  from 
the  Duke.    So  much  for  professional  vanity. 

"  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  give  the  calumniators  a  hit ; 
but  to  assail  men  for  speeches  in  their  proper  places  is 
bad  policy,  a  bad  system  ;  it  leads  to  suppress  pubUc  spirit 
and  freedom  of  discussion.  However,  I  will  give  them 
one  cuff  in  the  History. 

"  I  have  written  to  Lord  Fitzroy  about  the  Bath  riband 
for  myself;  that  is,  I  have  told  him  I  look  on  the  Duke's 
speech  as  ample  honour  for  the  whole  family,  and  that 
henceforth  I  will  be  silent  on  any  point  affecting  my  own 
claims.  He  can  now  do  me  no  wrong.  In  fact,  I  feel 
quite  content  not  only  with  the  honours  conferred,  but 
with  the  warm  interest  which  so  many  public  men  have 
shown  for  Charles.  It  is  this  which  makes  honours  com* 
fortable.  There  is  no  faction,  no  partisan  feeling  mixed 
up.  The  thing  has  been  done  handsomely  and  generously, 
with  feeling.    I  want  no  more." 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  Prussian  military  oflScer,  the  Baron  Von  Orlich, 
who  had  been  sent  by  his  Grovernment  to  accompany  Sir 

♦  *  Conquest  of  Scinde.' 
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William  Nott  to  Afghanistan,  but  arriving  too  late  for 
that  purpose,  went  with  Sir  Charles  to  Scinde  as  Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp,  and  is  specially  interesting  as  containing 
Sir  Charles's  opinion  of  his  brotiier's  qualifications  for  com- 
mand  in  the  field : — 

Sir  Charles  Napier  to  the  Baron  Von  Orltch. 

«*  Hydiabad,  June  25, 1843. 
"  Many  thanks  for  your  obliging  letter,  I  wish  you 
had  been  with  us  at  Meeanee  and  Hydrabad.  Your  great 
king^s  inetruetiane  were  with  me.  On  a  campaign  a  general 
shonld  never  cease  to  refer  to  first  principles,  and  it  is  only 
by  constantly  consulting  the  axioms  of  such  great  men 
that  we  learn  to  do  oxir  work.  Tou  will  see  that  those 
great  manoeuvres,  '  order  arms,'  '  stand  at  ease,'  were  not 
much  practised  by  us  I 

**How  we  laughed  when  we  heard  of  your  witty  observa- 
tion; at  least  I  did,  for  I  knew  very  well  that  it  was  well 
deserved, 

"  I  do  not  know  who  the  commander  was  at  your  reviews, 
bat  I  do  well  know  that  when  we  so  assemble,  we  generals 
do  not  know  how  to  manoeuvre  troops,  for  we  never  read, 
we  English  soldiers ;  we  trust  to  God  and  the  queen  like 
good  Christians  and  good  subjects.  However,  with  small 
bodies  of  10,000  men  we  do  pretty  well,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  a  living  general  that  could  wield  100,000, 
except  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  perhaps  Lord  Seaton 
and  my  brother  who  wrote  the  *  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,'  and  whom  I  believe  to  possess  extraordinary  military 
abilities.  However  you  may  judge  by  his  History,  for  no 
man  can  write  a  good  book  on  any  subject  he  does  not 
thoroughly  understand.  But  still  we  have  no  practice. 
The  Duke  is  the  only  man  among  us  who  has  ability  and 
practice  united,  and  he  is  a  phenomenon,  and  my  observa- 
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tion  applies  to  ordiiiary  English  generals ;  and  to  tell  yon 
the  trath,  my  good  Mend,  I  do  not  think  your  Continental 
generals  a  bit  better !  We  are  all  too  old  before  we  obtain 
oommand,  and  have  not  the  necessary  physical  strength 
nor  the  habit  of  command,  both  of  which  are  required 
Why!  I  was  fifty-four  before  I  was  a  Major-GreneraL  I 
am  now  past  sixty,  and  a  great  deal  too  old  for  my  work. 
I  ought  to  be  sent  home  to  England  to  sit  in  an  arm-chair 
and  cough  my  way  to  the  churchyard. 

**  When  I  go  home  I  mean  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  loud  of 
the  great  king,  and  hope  to  meet  with  you  at  Berlin.  I 
shall  call  upon  my  ancient  JJde-de^Camp.^^ 

During  this  year  all  the  time  General  Napier  could 
snatch  from  his  vexatious  official  business  and  the  frequent 
attacks  of  his  old  illness,  was  devoted  to  his  work  the 
*  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Scinde.' 

In  October  Lord  Ellenborough  arrived  in  England, 
liaving  been  recalled  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  which  they  have, 
fortunately  for  our  Indian  Empire,  since  been  deprived ; — 
a  power  exercised  on  that  occasion  not  only  against 
the  wish  of  the  Government,  but  that  of  the  people  of 
England. 

MajoT'CI-enerdl  W.  Nafier  to  the  Earl  of  EUeriboraugK 
"  My  Lord,  «  Gnemaey.  Oct,  17. 1844. 

^^  I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival  in  England, 
where  I  trust  your  great  services  and  character  will  be 
duly  appreciated. 

"  I  address  you  thus  early  because  my  object  is  to  offer 
you  in  time  my  assistance,  if  you  should  think  fit  to 
accept  of  it 

"  I  believe  my  brother  has  informed  you  that  I  have 
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commenced  a  history  of  his  campaign  in  Scinde.  I  thought 
to  hare  finished  it  long  ago ;  bat  Taxations  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  same  nature  as  those  you  hare  encountered  in 
Indiay  have  so  frequently  interrapted  me  that  I  have  only 
completed  the  First  or  Political  part,  which  in  a  post  octaTO 
form  would  perhaps  famish  one  hundred  and  fifty  printed 
pages — perhaps  more. 

"I  sent  a  rough  copy  to  my  brother  for  his  observations 
thereon ;  and  it  was  through  my  old  and  steadfast  friend 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  that  I  transmitted  it,  begging  of  him  to 
read  it  during  his  voyage.  He  read  it  before  he  went, 
and  wrote  to  me  that  he  liked  it  much ;  and  now  my 
brother  has  sent  me  his  observations,  and  a  most  urgent 
request  that  I  would  at  once  publish  the  political  part,  and 
defer  the  military  part  for  another  time.  His  object  is 
this :  the  military  part  relates  only  to  himselfi  and  he  has 
not  been  attacked  for  that ;  the  political  part  relates  to 
your  proceedings  more  than  to  his ;  and  I  think  that  if  it 
were  published  previous  to  your  meeting  your  enemies  in 
parliament,  it  would  induce  thinking  men  to  look  for  your 
parliamentary  proceedings  with  a  right  feeling — ^in  fine, 
that  it  would  help  to  stem  the  torrent  of  abuse  and  calumny 
poured  against  you  by  a  malignant  faction. 

*'  My  Lord,  my  brother  has  a  profound  esteem  and  admi- 
ration for  your  character  and  ability,  and  he  has  created 
the  same  sentiment  of  esteem  and  admiration  in  my  mind, 
which  the  examination  of  your  policy  in  composing  my 
history  has  in  no  degree  lessened.  I  am  therefore  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  follow  his  advice  if  your  Lord- 
ship sees  no  inconvenience ;  and  that  you  may  the  better 
judge,  I  will  with  your  leave  send  you  the  manuscript, 
which,  being  in  a  fail  legible  hand,  will  not,  I  hope,  offer 
too  much  trouble  for  perusaL  My  opinions  are  fixed,  and 
I  shall  be  ready  to  support  them ;  and  though  I  mean  my 
woik  to  be  a  record  of  my  brother's  great  actions,  it  will  be 
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a  source  of  gratification  to  me  if  by  thus  publishing  the 
first  part  separately  I  can,  as  he  supposes^  in  any  manner 
aid  your  lordship  in  the  contest  which  awaits  you. 

"  Posterity  will  do  you  full  justice,  but  I  wish  to  see  your 
mab'gnant  enemies  confounded  now  as  well  as  hereafter, 
and  if  I  can  contribute  to  that  result,  I  desire  nothing 
better." 

From  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  to  General  W.  Napier, 

"  Sir,  «  London,  Oct.  19. 1844. 

**I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  yesterday  your  letter 
ofthelTtL 

"  The  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  that  the 
political  part  of  your  intended  history  of  the  late  transac- 
tions in  Scinde  should  be  published  at  once  with  the  view 
of  correcting  public  opinion  with  respect  to  my  conduct  in 
reference  to  these  transactions,  is  in  full  accordance  with 
his  generous  character. 

"  I  have,  however,  no  fear  of  meeting  Parliament  without 
such  aid,  and  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  not  on  my 
account  deviate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  line  you 
would  take  for  the  purpose  of  producing  your  work  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

"I  believe  you  know  that  I  am  very  anxious  that  you 
should  at  some  leisure  time  undertake  the  history  of 
the  war  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  most  desirable  that  its 
^events  should  be  so  placed  on  record  as  to  deter  all  future 
Governments  of  India  from  errors  similar  to  those  there 
committed.  This  was  the  object  of  my  proclamation  of 
the  1st  October,  1842." 

From  General  William  Napier  to  Lord  UUenborough. 

"  My  LoBD)  -  Guemfley,  Oct  24. 1844. 

"I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  you  needed 
my  aid,  but  there  are  people  prepared  to  assail  you  and  my 
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brother  also  with  a  virulence  and  falsehood  that  no  scruples 
of  justice  will  restrain/  and  you  will  not  haye  the  means  of 
knowing  how  they  work,  and  perhaps  would  disdain  to 
notice  them  if  you  did  know.  They  are  numerous,  but  I 
think  I  have  power  to  put  the  means  of  defeating  their 
efforts  into  the  minds  of  a  more  numerous  set  of  honest 
men,  and,  finding  it  is  my  brother's  wish  that  I  should  do  so^ 
I  will ;  for  though  your  lordship  is  good  enough  to  consider 
my  interest  in  the  matter,  I  do  not  find  that  you  anticipate 
any  inconvenience  in  my  doing  so,  which  was  what  I 
desired  to  know.  The  political  part  treats  precisely,  though 
on  general  principles,  of  the  impolicy  of  the  Afghan  war, 
and  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  it  gives  a  new  view  of  the 
subject" 

The  JEarl  of  EUefnhorough  to  General  W.  Napier. 

"  Sib,  -  London.  Oct.  26,  1844. 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  to-day  your  letter  of 
the  24th.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  me 
that  you  have  decided  upon  publishiag  at  once  the  first  part 
of  your  intended  History. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  no  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Sikh  Government  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  communications  through  the  Punjaub  with 
the  army  in  Afghanistan,  tUl  after  the  capture  of  CabuL 
The  arrangement  was  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Clerk. 

"  Tou  may  not  know  that,  besides  the  obvious  objects 
of  the  formation  of  the  army  of  reserve,  there  was  that  of 
supporting,  by  the  presence  \  of  that  army,  the  authority 
of  Shere  Singh  who  was  faithful  to  us,  especially  against  the 
Sindanwallah  family,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  assas- 
sinated. It  became  known  to  the  Government  of  India 
after  Shere  Singh's  death,  that  the  minister  Dhyan  Singh 
had,  while  our  troops  were  traversing  the  Punjaub  on  their 
return,  proposed  to  attack  them  in  detaiL    He  proposed 
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this,  deluded  by  the  Indian  press  into  the  belief  that 
we  meant  to  attack  the  Sikhs ;  but  Shore  Singh  relied  on 
us,  and  so  did  the  old  chiefs  of  Bunjeet  Singh's  Durbar, 
and  the  proposal  was  negatived ;  but  Shere  Singh  strongly 
represented  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  visited  him  at 
Lahore  after  the  armies  had  repassed  the  Sutlej,  the 
extreme  embarrassment  which  the  assertions  of  our  pre6»— 
that  we  intended  to  attack  him — created  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  own  chie&  and  army. 

*'  Our  retiring  army  was  followed  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  days'  march  by  20,000  Sikh  troops,  detached  from 
the  force  at  Feshawur  which  consisted  of  30,000  men  when 
I  landed,  and  when  we  had  (28th  February,  1842)  only  4000 
men  there  of  whom  1800  were  in  hospital.  The  presence 
of  the  Sikhs  in  such  force  at  Feshawur  was  always  a  matter 
of  much  anxiety  to  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  appears 
in  the  published  papers  that  it  was  by  my  direction  that 
General  Pollock  got  the  5000  Sikhs  who  advanced  to 
Jellalabad  (without  any  instructions  from  me)  to  pass 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Cabul  river,  so  as  to  clear  his 
rear  as  far  at  least  as  Feshawur,  and  to  leave  to  us  all  the 
resources  of  the  right  bank. 

'^  You  are  aware  that  Lord  Auckland  was  in  n^otiation 
for  the  cession  to  us  of  Shikarpoor,  and  you  know  there- 
fore that  the  permanent  occupation  of  Scinde  was  a  part 
of  the  policy  with  respect  to  Afghanistan,  of  which  tlie 
Court  of  Directors  never  expressed  their  disapproval 

"  K  the  two  armies  had  been  withdrawn  from  Jellalabad 
and  Candahar  without  a  forward  movement  upon  Ghuznee 
and  Cabul,  my  idea  was  to  move  them  by  the  Gomul  pass, 
always  used  by  Sultan  Mahmood,  upon  Ghuznee,  and  thus 
to  have  one  central  line  of  operation  instead  of  two  from 
the  extreme  flanks.  I  never  intended  to  withdraw  alto- 
gether without  striking  a  great  blow. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you  to  have  talked  over  the 
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whole  affidr,  but  yoa  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  anything  you 
wish  to  knowy  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  am  at  liberty  to 
tea" 

This  was  the  commencement  of  an  intercourse  which 
lasted  throughout  the  life  of  William  Napier.  These  two 
distingaished  men  had  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
their  character — ^the  same  energy,  fearlessness,  honesty, 
disregard  (where  necessary)  of  responsibility,  as  well  as 
untiring  industry  and  great  powers  of  mind.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  too,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  military  affairs 
ahnoet  unexampled  in  a  ciyilian:  as  General  Napier 
used  to  say,  he  possessed  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and 
wonld  have  made  a  great  name  as  a  soldier  if  he  had 
been  destined  to  the  career  of  arms.  The  letter  given 
immediately  above  proves  of  itself  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
had  mastered  the  correct  principles  on  which  war  should 
be  conducted,  and  he  exposes  in  that  letter  a  glaring 
instance  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Grovem* 
ment,  namely,  the  committal  of  an  army  in  the  heart  of 
A%hanistan  without  having  previously  taken  measures  to 
secure  its  retreat  into  India  by  the  shortest  road.  It  is 
true  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  after  the  cap* 
tare  of  Cabul,  with  the  Sikh  Groverument  for  the  march  of 
our  returning  force  through  the  Punjaub.  This  was  after 
our  army  had  proved  victorious.  But  what  if  it  had  been 
beaten  ?  the  Indian  newspapers  all  the  while  teUing  the 
Sikhs  that,  when  once  the  Cabul  business  was  settled,  we 
should  attack  them.  It  may  excite  a  smile  when  we  con- 
sider with  what  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  wisdom  the 
world  is  governed ;  but  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  in 
what  incapable  hands  the  Uves  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
ot  brave  men  were  then  committed,  when  the  consequences 
of  disaster  would  have  been  a  war  of  extermination  through- 
out all  northern  India. 
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The  principal  domestic  eyent  of  Greneral  Napier's  life 
during  1844  was  the  marriage  of  his  third  daughter.  She 
was  one  of  those  blessed  natures  which  appear  almost  to 
have  escaped  the  taint  of  original  sin ;  whicli,  apparently 
marked  out  &om  their  birth  by  Grod  as  His  own,  9eem  to 
have  no  natural  temptations  to  fight  against  She  was 
early  taken  away  to  a  home  more  befitting  her  nature 
than  this  world  could  €^ord ;  and  on  the  memorial  stone 
which  marks  her  grave  the  only  words  inscribed  are  those 
which  express  at  once  her  earthly  life  and  its  promised 
reward — "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart." 

In  his  letter  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  from  whidi 
extracts  have  been  made,*  the  proud  father  draws  this 
picture  of  his  daughter,  then  eighteen  years  old  : — 

*'  My  third  daughter  is  an  Arab  girl ;  taU,  dark-haired, 
with  dark  earnest  eyes,  rich  glowing  complexion,  brown 
but  delicate,  fair  broad  forehead,  small  feet  and  hands, 
and  a  head  like  an  antique  set  on  the  throat  of  a  wild 
deer.  She  is  symmetry  itself,  body  and  mind.  No  very 
great  grasp  of  thought,  but  such  a  justness  of  judgment 
and  language  that  to  do  or  say  a  foolish  thing,  or  even  to 
avoid  doing  and  saying  exactly  what  she  ought,  wotdd  be 
impossible  for  her.  With  all  this  she  is  simplicity  itself, 
although  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Do  not  think  I 
exaggerate :  in  my  life  I  have  never  seen  a  more  exquisite 
piece  of  humanity  within  the  bounds  of  every-day  life; 
for  I  do  not  pretend  that  she  has  an  extraordinary  genius* 
It  is  her  perfection  in  her  kind  that  is  so  admirable." 

When  she  married,  her  husband's  regiment  was  in 
Canada,  and  her  father's  agony  of  grief  at  the  pcuting 
was  terrible  to  witness.  Accustomed  to  repress  much 
manifestation   of  his  feelings,   they  would  occasionally 

♦  See  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
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master  him  and  burst  forth  in  a  manner  that  showed  their 
intensity,  like  the  hidden  fires  of  a  volcano  which  burn  all 
the  more  fiercely  for  their  long  compression. 

After  his  daughter  had  left  him  on  this  occasion,  her 
husband,  returning  to  say  some  forgotten  words,  found 
him  sunk  down  on  the  floor,  his  back  against  the  wall, 
and  sorrowing  with  the  Patriarch's  grief  for  his  child — **  If 
I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved." 

In  November  the  first  part  of  the  *  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Scinde '  was  published,  and  was  received  by  the 
public  with  avidity.  It  combined  with  extraordinary 
beauty  of  language  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  policy  of  thd 
Indian  Government  before  and  during  LordEllenborough's 
mle,  and  presented  a  vigorous  justification  of  the  political 
conduct  of  that  nobleman,  and  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
nnder  him;  and  it  was  attacked  with  all  the  violence 
that  was  to  be  expected  £rom  the  partisans  of  the  East 
India  Company,  as  well  as  from  the  opponents  of  the 
English  ministry.  It  was  ever  the  fate  of  General  Napier 
to  write  of  contemporaneous  events,  the  actors  in  which 
were  still  living,  and  therefore  inevitably  to  wound  the 
self-esteem  of  many  among  them. 

This  danger  was  heightened  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  Composed.  It  was  in  its  very  design 
and  conception  not  only  a  history  of  the  war  in  Scinde, 
but  a  defence  of  a  brother  unjustly  assailed  and  cruelly 
misrepresented ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  page 
smacks  of  its  origin.  The  exposition  of  the  policy  which 
led  to  the  occupation  and  conquest  of  Scinde  is  admirable ; 
the  battle  scenes  are  not  surpassed  by  the  finest  pages 
of  the  *  Peninsular  War,'  and  the  military  genius  of  the 
writer  never  deserts  him.  But  the  calmness  of  the  his- 
torian is  too  often  wanting,  and,  looking  back  on  events 
already  becoming  distant,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 

VOL.  II.  K 
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judgments  of  the  writer  are  sometimes  warped  by  his 
passions,  and  that  the  motives  and  actions  of  honocD>       j 
able  men  are  not  unfrequently  visited  with  mimerited       | 
rigom*.  ! 

The  womided  feelings  of  brotherly  affection  which  ^ 
the  preceding  correspondence  displays,  the  indignation  i 
naturally  excited  by  the  imputation  of  base  motives  to  I 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  wasting  his  health  and  strength  | 
in  the  earnest  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  very  intensity  of  .' 
his  love  for  the  hero  of  his  book — all  these  sentiments  \ 
combined  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his  judgment,  and 
deepened  the  colours  with  which  he  painted  the  errors 
and  follies  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  his  brother's 
feelings  or  person.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  abnort 
inevitable  drawback,  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted  that 
no  event  of  Indian  history  has  been  recorded  with  such 
vigour,  animation,  and  fidelity,  as  the  story  of  the  con- 
quest of  Scinde. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  journal  to  his  wife  are 
without  date,  but  appear  to  have  been  written  during  the 
interval  of  his  departure  from  Guernsey  and  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  governorship : — 

To  Mr9,  Najner. 

[London  to  Gaemsej.    Date  QnoertBin.] 

"  I  saw  Lord  Ellenborough ;  he  told  me  the  Duke  puts 
Meeanee  above  all  his  own  battles,  and  is  mad  to  get  every- 
thing relating  to  it ;  but  he  also  told  me  that  the  ministers 
were  afraid  of  everything,  and  did  not  support  him." 

"  I  was  stopped  yesterday  in  the  street  by  a  hard,  iroor 
looking,  grim  working-man,  who  called  out,  *  Do  I  see 
Colonel  Napier?'  *Tes;  I  have  a  recollection  of  yoor 
face,  but  I  forget  your  name!'     ^  Oh!   I  am  one  of 
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vonr  Bath  fneiid%  one  of  them  as  will  stick  hj  you  to 
the  death  ;  gie  ns  your  hand.  I  am  a  going  to  the  House. 
I'se  got  a  ticket,  so  I  can't  wait  any  longer ;  but  us  doant 
foiget  'ee  I '  These  are  the  men  who  will  bring  up  little 
Johnny's  Whig  policy. 

^'I  found  an  Indian  sitting  on  the  Athenssum  steps 
to-day,  very  black  and  yery  handsome,  and  a  good  aspect. 
He  had  a  young  tawny  child  in  his  lap  about  a  year  old. 
I  gare  him  a  shilling ;  it  should  have  been  half-arcrown, 
but  one  gets  so  trained  in  London  to  give  only  a  small 
sum  to  a  beggar.  Perhaps  I  shall  meet  him  again ;  he 
shall  have  half-a-crown  then  for  Charles's  sake,  as  weU  as 
his  own.  He  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  the  shilling 
though.** 

'^  I  am  oppressed  at  once  with  shame  and  joy.  I  would 
not  on  my  own  account  have  gone  to  Sir  John  Hobhouse ; 
you  know  why.  But  for  Charles's  sake  I  bent  my  stub* 
bom  soul  to  ask  an  interview.  He  received  me  with  a 
total  foigetfiilness  of  what  I  published  against  him,  and 
of  aU  former  coldness.  He  received  me  with  frank  and 
honest  pride  of  forgiveness;  entered  into  Charles's  case 
warmly,  indignantly,  and  declared  that  he  should  not 
be  trampled  upon  nor  whispered  down.  If  there  is  truth 
in  man  he  means  to  do  justice.  Now  you  know  why  I 
am  down  with  shame  at  having  attacked  this  man,  and 
why  I  am  joyful  for  Charles.  God  bless  you,  my  own 
good  wife.'* 

**  After  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  I  felt  Sir  J.  Hobhouse's 
aflair  so  strongly,  that  I  sent  him  the  following  note ;  and 
this  morning  I  finished  and  sent  him  a  new  summary  of 
Charles's  services,  better  and  stronger  than  the  old  one, 
and  of  eight  sheets.  I  was  very  vehement  about  Charles 
to  Hobhouse : — 

k2 
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"  *  My  dear  Sir  John, — ^I  was  so  moved  this  momiiig, 
that  I  could  not  express  my  feelings  towards  you  as  I 
ought  to  have  done.  If  in  an  evil  mood  I  spoke  ill  of  yon,  I 
have  been  punished  by  you  in  the  manner  that  bites  deepest 
into  the  soul.  I  feel  now  the  bitterness  of  my  attack, 
and  the  nobleness  of  your  revenge.  I  would  never  have 
gone  to  you  for  myself,  but  I  did  for  my  brother ;  and 
that  is  my  consolation.  I  gave  you  credit  for  being  above 
personal  feelings  where  justice  was  involved,  and  I  was 
not  mistaken.  But  the  frank,  cordial  warmth  of  your 
reception  was  more  than  mere  justice,  and  believe  me 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  efface  it  from  my  nund. — Yours,  &c' 

"  These  are  nearly  the  words,  perhaps  not  exactly,  for  I 
write  from  memory.  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  will  to-night 
or  to-morrow  speak  about  Charles." 

"Henry  is  just  come  back  from  leaving  Bam*  at  the 
Naval  School,  and  is  rather  low  about  it ;  and  I  am  not 
fit  to  help  him  out  of  it  The  time  I  left  my  poor  Johnny 
at  Eilbum,  and  actually  hid  from  him,  comes  back  to  me. 
It  was  an  evil  hour,  and  I  never  think  of  it  without  a  cold 
stream  through  my  veins.  Give  him  my  love  now,  though 
it  vdU  do  him  but  little  good,  I  fear.  I  meant  him  good 
then,  but  it  was  not  good.  Well,  this  is  a  world  of  dark- 
ness and  error  for  men ;  nothing  can  be  foreseen,  and  all 
must  be  endured." 

"  My  Louy's  letter  was  delightful  to  me.  I  have  sent  it 
to  Bessie — ^the  *  apple  of  my  eye '  Bessie !  How  I  do  love 
my  girls !  I  never  know  which  I  love  best — the  one  that 
writes  or  talks  to  me.  I  want  to  be  with  them.  I  am 
sick  to  see  them." 

"  I  went  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  was  received  with  open 

♦  Hia  yoTzngeat  son,  Henry — ^now  Lieut  B.N. 
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arms  by  MacDonald  and  Brown.  My  paper  oh  flogging 
had  created  enthnsiasm ;  they  had  shown  it  to  ministerial 
people  and  the  Duke;  it  was  perfect  They  wished  to 
6 —  they  could  have  written  such  a  paper;  it  did  me 
honour — ^it  was  maryellous,  not  a  word  to  be  changed,  and 
I  had  written  it  in  twelve  hours.  *  Oh  1  no,'  said  a  civilian, 
'impossible ;  don't  tell  me  that.'  The  fact  is,  I  wrote  it  in 
two  hours  and  a  half;  but  I  had  to  copy  it  out  fair,  and 
that  made  it  appear  twelve  hours,  as  the  night  intervened. 
However,  I  am  not  yet  satisfied.  The  Duke  had  not  then 
read  it,  but  he  was  to  do  so,  and  if  he  liked  it  to  take 
it  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  make  use  of  it. 
Now,  he  may  not  like  it  as  well  as  MacDonald  and  the 
others,  but  still  I  think  they  would  not  have  been  so 
enthusiastic  and  umnitigated  in  eulogium  if  they  were 
not  sure  it  would  suit  the  Duke." 

*'  I  saw  the  Horse  Guards  people,  and  inquired  about  my 
paper  on  corporal  punishment.  It  had  been  shown  to  the 
Doke,  but  I  doubt  if  he  praised  it.  They  said  he  did,  but 
80  evasively  they  said  it  that  I  asked  the  question  direct, 
'Did  he  put  his  finger  on  any  part  which  he  disliked?' 
*0h!  no;  he  could  not^  it  is  perfect;  nobody  could  find 
&ult  with  it.  Fitzroy,*  indeed,  said  it  was  a  pity  you  did 
not  mention  regimental  courts  as  well  as  district  courts ;  but 
we  answered,  '^  Oh,  Napier  treats  it  in  a  philosophical  and 
general  manner ;  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  particulars 
more  than  he  could  help,'"  which  is  true.  But  it  is 
curious  Fitzroy's  objection  had  struck  me  while  writing 
it;  but  I  could  not  at  the  time  recollect  all  the  parti- 
I  colars  of  regimental  courts.  It  shows  his  acuteness.  Mac- 
I  Donald  told  me  he  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Horsman,  a  clever 
[       ministerial  man,  who  admitted  that  it  was  so  able  as  to  knock 

*  Lord  Fitzroy  Someraet. 
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him  over  in  his  prejudices  which  were  strong  on  the  other 
side.  And  finally,  my  paper  has  just  been  put  into  the 
Prime  Minister's  hands,  who  has  promised  to  consider  it 
attentively  and  give  his  opinion ;  and  it  is  expected  I  shall 
thus  decide  the  question.  All  this  is  flattering,  and  if  it 
inclines  them  to  do  Charles  justice  I  shall  be  glad.*' 

"I  was  flattered  a  few  days  ago.  I  met  old  Broderip 
at  the  Athenaeum;  he  was  talking  to  Toung  the  actor, 
who  called  him  off  aft^r  a  little,  and  sent  Broderip  back 
laughing  to  me.  *  Well,  Beak,  what  makes  you  laugh?' 
'  Ay  I  remember  I  am  a  Beak,  and  don't  fight  Young  for 
what  he  said  of  you.'  'What  was  it?'  *He  asked  me, 
"  Who  was  that  fine  old  cock  that  spoke  to  you  ?  "  "  That 
an  old  cock!  why,  it's  General  Napier,  author  of  the 
'  Peninsular  War '  ?  "  "  Oh  1  d—  the  Peninsular  War !  he 
is  a  fine  old  game-cock,  and  nothing  else ;  and  you  may 
say  I  said  it  Look  at  him,  beak  and  feathers;  he's  a 
d—d  fine  old  cock!"'  Wasn't  it  funny?  TellPammyof 
it" 

**I  have  met  two  Bath  gentlemen  (Doctor  Watson  and 
Doctor  Brown)  ;  both  glad  to  see  me  and  eager  to  renew 
acquaintance,  though  both  opposed  in  politics.  This  is 
pleasant" 

"  Mr.  Toung  comes  into  my  head  again.  His  Excel- 
lency the  game-cock !  that  fine  old  cock  his  Excellency ! 
Pammy  must  laugh  at  it  as  much  as  I  do." 

During  the  whole  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1844 
General  Napier  was  a  constant  invalid,  and  this  expression 
in  his  case  signifies  great  bodily  torture.  The  writer 
during  the  winter  of  1842-3  had  helped  to  nurse  him 
through  one  of  his  painful  attacks.  It  appeared  like 
inflanmiatory  rheumatism  or  gout  of  the  worst  description. 
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aggravated  by  neuralgia.  Any  sadden  noise  wonld  at 
such  times  produce  a  terrible  prolonged  cry  from  the 
sufferer,  not  of  bodily  pain,  but  of  nervous  agony,  much 
worse,  quite  involuntary  and  irrepressible.  He  bad  no 
more  power  to  prevent  it  than  he  would  have  had  to  pre- 
vent a  bell  from  sounding  when  struck  by  the  hammer. 
Between  the  worst  paroxysms,  and  when  comparatively 
easy,  his  mind  worked  mih  amazing  activity.  To  convey 
any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  force,  beauty,  and  justness 
of  his  language  on  these  occasions,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  pen  which  attempts  feebly  to  describe  him.  Some- 
times he  would  relate  the  beautiful  visions  which  under 
the  influence  of  the  narcotic  presented  themselves  to  his 
imaginative  brain ;  and  'the  writer  has  heard  him  reciting 
in  a  low  voice  a  sort  of  epic  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  while 
the  narcotic  was  commencing  to  operate,  and  while  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  dashed  against  the  windows,  which 
he  said  always  at  such  times  excited  him  pleasurably. 
Often  has  he  tcJked  to  the  writer  for  three  hoius  together, 
almost  literally  without  a  pause  or  break,  on  ancient  and 
modem  generals,  statesmen,  systems  of  government ;  and 
one  night  is  particularly  remembered  during  which  he 
spoke  what,  if  written,  would  have  been  a  valuable  essay 
(m  the  history  and  influence  of  money,  and  on  the  opera- 
tion of  oiur  financial  laws  regulating  its  use.  He  was 
especially  warm  in  admiration  of  the  statesmanship  of 
Ctesar,  and  with  reference  to  this  point  in  particular, 
of  CsBsar's  measures  to  remedy  the  universal  destruction 
of  credit^  and  the  ruinous  depreciation  of  all  commodities  in 
Borne,  consequent  on  the  civil  commotions.  WilUam  Napier 
was  essentially  a  hero-worshipper ;  CsBsar  was  probably  on 
the  whole  his  favourite  among  the  ancients.  A  hero  and 
a  reformer  himself,  he  had  all  a  soldier's  admiration  for 
the  transcendent  military  genius  of  the  great  Roman  con- 
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queror ;  all  a  reformer's  sympathy  with  Caesar's  straggles 
against  the  oligarchical  faction;  all  a  reformer's  delight 
in  the  great  and  beneficent  popular  measures  which  he 
forced  through  with  such  indomitable  energy  and  courage. 
But  that  which  he  dwelt  on  as  the  most  admirable  quality 
of  the  great  Soman  was  his  remarkable  moderation  and 
clemency  towards  his  enemies  in  the  most  intoxicating 
moments  of  success.  Napoleon  was  called  by  Pitt  "the 
child  and  champion  of  democracy;"  the  description  would 
serve  for  Caesar.  Napoleon  was  unquestionably  his  hero 
par  excellence^  but  he  only  gave  to  him  a  larger  niche  in 
his  heart  than  to  the  ancient,  because  he  knew  more  of 
him;  and  the  broad  points  of  resemblance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  those  giants  of  history,  their  vast  intellect^  their 
promptitude,  energy,  force  of  will,  their  clemency,  their 
practical  sagacity,  and  the  democratic  element  which  led 
them  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses — these  were 
the  points  which  inspired  him  with  a  feeling  amounting 
almost  to  worship. 

During  one  of  the  night  conversations  referred  to  above, 
and  while  under  narcotic  influence,  General  Napier  was 
speaking  of  a  future  state  and  speculating  as  to  our  condi- 
tion therein.  "  Well,  I  think  we  may  go  on  irom  step  to 
step — gradually  growing  better,  but  very  slowly.  What 
am  I  now  ?  a  bundle  of  pain  and  misery :  and  what  will  be 
my  next  step  ?  I  suppose  I  shall  be  a  little — ^a  very  little 
— better  and  happier  than  I  am  now,  though  low  enough,  I 
expect  Or  will  it  be  a  large,  dreary,  flat  plain  of  oblivion 
— ^without  memory — without  hope — without  knowledge — 
without  desire  ?  Well  I — ^if  so,  I  shall  be  out,  that's  aU — 
and  what  am  I  that  will  be  out  ? — ^My  pain !" 

In  speaking  of  bis  sufferings,  he  used  to  say  he  thought 
he  was  called  on  to  bear  more  acute  prolonged  pain  than 
most  men,  but  it  was  difficult  to  decide  on  such  a  matter. 
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because  there  conld  be  no  absolute  standard  by  which  to 
compare  the  amount  of  pain  suffered  by  two  different  per- 
8on&  He  had  asked  several  medical  men  on  the  subject, 
who  aU  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  pain  he  endured 
was  most  unusual ;  and  one,  a  very  eminent  physician,  told 
him  that  he  had  never  in  his  long  experience  met  but 
one  man  who  was  exposed  to  anything  like  the  same  amount 
of  physical  pain.  They  judged  from  the  nature  of  his 
disease  and  the  external  symptoms,  which  were  aggravated 
in  their  effects  on  the  brain  by  the  extraordinary  sensibility 
of  his  nervous  system,  increased  as  that  was  by  the  pres- 
sure on  the  spine  of  the  bullet  which  had  lain  there  since 
ike  fight  of  Cazal  Nova.  But,  he  went  on  to  say,  he 
could  giye  an  instance  which  would  afford  an  approidmate 
idea  of  his  individual  power  of  endurance.  When  he  was 
a  young  man  in  France,  in  company  with  some  of  his  own 
and  Bome  French  oflSc^rs,  a  very  large  stone,  or  rather  piece 
of  rock,  was  by  accident  dashed  down  suddenly  full  on  to 
his  foot.  Any  one  could  conceive  how  great  the  torture 
of  this  would  be,  but  fipom  a  feeling  of  pride  which  was 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  French  ofiScers,  he 
neither  changed  countenance  nor  paused  in  the  conversa- 
tion he  was  carrying  on,  although  it  was  found  afterwards 
Aat  the  bones  of  the  foot  were  crushed,  and  he  was  lame 
for  months.  "And  now,"  he  said,  "I  can  assert  positively 
that  the  suffering  I  endured  at  that  moment  was  not  to 
be  compared  to  what  I  now  bear  for  long  days  together. 
However,  it  may  be  that  fipom  the  derangement  of  my 
nervous  system,  and  the  wearing  effect  of  my  illness,  I  may 
not  be  so  powerful  to  endure  now  as  I  was  when  young  and 
vigorous ;  and  the  pain  may  simply  be  more  unendurable 
to  myself,  without  being  tiierefore  positively  greater  in 
degree." 
He  talked  much  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  whose  genius 

k3 
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he  had  great  admirationy  and  during  one  of  his  fits  of 
suffering  he  wonld  say  of  him,  *^  Sir  Walter  Baleigh !  ah  I 
his  was  a  grand  life — ^he  was  a  happy  man — ^had  a  nohle 
mind — ^a  fine  person — ^resolute,  enterprising — a  learned 
man,  too.  Yes,  his  was  a  grand  and  happy  life.  Tme,  he 
was  put  in  prison  by  that  brute  James,  but  he  was  able  to 
laugh  at  their  prison.  They  all  feared  him,  and  because 
they  feared  him  they  put  him  to  death ;  but  he  was  able 
to  laugh  at  their  death.  When  brought  out  to  execution, 
he  behayed  with  such  a  lofty  contempt  of  death  and  of 
their  power  to  injure  him  I  He  felt  the  edge  of  the  aze, 
and  said,  ^  A  shajp  remedy,  but  a  sure  one  I '  Yes,  he  was 
a  happy  man — he  had  no  pain,"  &c. 

No  words  can  however  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
and  touching  effect  on  his  hearers  of  those  fragments 
spoken  in  a  deliberate,  dreamy,  melodious  Toice — ^like  slow 
and  melancholy  music,  or  the  ^^ sough"  of  an  eveniDg 
summer  breeze  through  the  trees  of  a  forest. 

The  following  narrative  by  one  of  his  daughters  gives 
a  very  touching  proof  of  his  brotherly  affection  and  devo- 
tion:— 

"  One  winter  at  Guernsey,  during  one  of  his  longest  and 
most  painful  illnesses,  which  lasted  for  months,  my  sister 
andlused  to  sit  up  with  him  by  turns  in  an  adjoining  room 
in  case  of  his  calling  for  us,  our  own  rooms  being  too  far 
off  for  us  to  hear  him  when  he  called.  Yet  he  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  our  sitting  up,  as  he  feared  for  our  health ; 
and  it  made  him  so  unhappy  to  think  we  did  not  go 
to  bed,  that  we  never  undeceived  him.  One  night  I  heard 
him  call  out  with  that  peculiar  wild  cry  with  which  he  oftmi 
used  to  start  out  of  a  troubled  uneasy  sleep  when  the 
intense  pain  overcame  the  influence  of  the  strong  opiatesy 
and  I  went  to  him.  He  believed  himself  to  be  sinking ; 
and  after  bidding  me  send  to  awaken  my  mother  and  Oattj 
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(Qie  others  being  absent  or  ill)  his  whole  thoughts  and 
feelings  seemed  engrossed  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
not  be  spared  to  finish  the  justification  of  uncle  Charles' 
career  in  India.  I  remember  well  now  some  of  the  broken 
expressions  of  love  and  admiration  for  his  brother  that 
came  £rom  his  lips,  all  the  while  mingled  with  groans  of 
pain,  and  entreaties  and  commands  to  us  that  lus  papers 
should  be  published^  and  everything  done  to  clear  uncle 
Charles'  name  from  any  blame.  It  was  during  the  first 
time  my  uncle  was  in  India,  and  my  father  had  then  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  not  liye  to  return,  as  he  had  been 
veryilL" 

The  next  letter  was  dictated  by  General  Napier  during 
this  illness  to  "Tom  Moore/'  in  reply  to  one  from  the  poet 
complimenting  him  on  the  execution  of  the  '  Conquest  of 
Sdnde/  just  before  published.  They  had  been  near  neigh- 
bours at  Devizes,  and  great  friends : — 

^  Ut  BEAB  Moore,  *  GaemMjr,  Dec.  16, 1844. 

"I  am  too  ill  to  write,  but  I  dictate  these  truths: 
First:  I  hope  your  new  neighbours  of  Battle  may  prove 
more  agreeable  than  we  your  old  ones  were,  but  they  will 
never  be  more  attached  to  you  and  yours  than  we  were. 
Secondly :  I  like  fiattery.  Thirdly :  I  like  it  better  from 
you  than  from  most  people,  but  not  even  from  you  will  I 
take,  it  to  the  extent  of  being  placed  above  you  as  a 
writer. 

'^I  am  a  poor  glowworm,  who  in  its  literary  travels 
sheds  a  small,  it  may  be  a  pleasing  light,  upon  one  or  two 
perishing  leaves  of  history. 

*^  You  belong  to  the  sides,  and  I  would  say  you  are  like 
those  twin  stars  of  different  colours  revolving  round  each 
other  which  Herschel  has  discovered.  But  the  simile  is 
not  complete.    I  must  wait  until  Lord  Bosse's  great  tele- 
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scope  discovers  three  or  four  stars  revolving  together,  and 
then  I'll  say  they  are  like  you, — ^poetry,  history,  music,  and 
wit,  revolving  round  each  other ;  each  distinct  and  perfect 
to  those  who  have  visions  strong  enough,  yet  commingling 
their  separate  rays  as  they  move  round,  so  as  to  offer  one 
bright  object  in  the  system  which  belongs  to  the  sun  of 
genius.  And  having  thus  in  imitation  of  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
made  you,  like  Cerberus,  three  or  four  gentlemen  in  t)ne, 
"  I  remain  yours  always  and  truly, 
"Wm,  Napier. 

"PS. — Lady  Lansdowne  was,  is,  and  will  be  as  long 
as  she  lives;  one  of  the  most  delightful  women  that  ever 
obtained  imalloyed  praise  of  men  without  seeking  for  it.  I 
C6in  say  no  more." 

The  following  letter  refers  also  to  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  the  '  Conquest  of  Scinde :' — 

Lady  Campbell  ta  Major-O-meral  William  Napier. 

"  Dear  Willlam,  «  Jan.  9, 1S45. 

"  A  happy  new  year  to  you,  and  peace !  I  was  pleeised 
to  hear  from  you  at  any  rate,  for  it  is  but  seldom  we  com- 
municate, and  that  makes  me  often  sad.  I  believe  truly 
that  you  felt  sorrow  at  being  obliged  to  give  me  pain,  but 
I  am  very  sure  you  felt  it  a  duty.  I  wiU  not  deny  that  I 
felt  wounded  and  sorry  and  grieved,  for  the  Aucklands 
have  been  kind  and  good  and  pleasant  to  me ;  and  I  have 
both  respect  and  regard  for  him,  and  therefore  I  grieve. 
Your  attack  is  very  violent  and  home,  and  done  in  a 
masterly  manner ;  but  you  need  not  shake  your  enemy  so 
when  you  have  him  by  the  throat :  it  is  not  noble  to  turn 
the  vial  of  your  wrath  upside  down  that  no  drop  of  bitter- 
ness may  be  lost.  My  dear  William,  you  know  I  cannot  be 
angry  with  you,  only  grieved.     I  sometimes  .think  I  once 
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WW  in  Heaven  and  accustomed  to  peace,  and  that  I  did 

something  wrong  and  was  driven  forth  to  wander  among 

striving  and  contentious  spirits ;  for  my  soul  is  vexed  within 

me  when  I  see  fierceness  and  violence  at  all,  and  how  do  I 

suffer  when  I  see  it  among  those  I  love !    And  now  let  me 

tell  you  how  delighted  I  was  with  every  other  part  of  your 

'Scinde,'     How  I  love  and  glory  in  dear,  good,  kind, 

great  Charles,  and  how  beautifolly  you  set  him  forth  I    It 

must  have  been  pleasant  to  write :  the  very  reading  of  it 

put  me  in  a  glow.     It  is  perhaps  very  impertinent  in  me 

to  tell  you  that  sometimes  your  metaphors  and  imagery  run 

away  with  you  and  startle  my  critical  taste,  and  yet  it  is  a 

^orious  richness  and  abundance.    But  you  know,  William, 

I  consider  your  fame  mine : 

'For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill; 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Mom, 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sullen  horn/ 

And  this  makes  me  jealous  of  every  little  speck.  Meta- 
phors frighten  me  and  put  me  in  mind  of  the  waistcoat 
pockets  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  crocodiles ;  and  I  sound  them 
and  turn  them,  and  if  they  do  not  ring  quite  true  through- 
out I  disapprove. 

"How  is  dear  Johnny?     I  trust  better.     I  was  just 
going  to  write  to  you  about  him  when  I  found  you  have 

got  him  home.    I  cannot  bear  that ,  except  that  he  is 

a  most  foolish  old  human  being — I  was  in  common  parlance  j 

going  to  say  foolish  old  woman — but  self-respect  forbids  it.  i 

**  Guernsey  does  seem  a  little  caldron.     I  cannot  bear  | 

your  being  worried  by  such  people.    It  is  almost  time  but  , 

I  am  only  now  beginning  to  know  the  little  mean  wicked-  ! 

nesses  that  the  world  is  full  of.  j 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  cousin,  ! 

"Pamela  Campbell."    '- 
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Captain  Henry  Napier  had  now  completed  the  *  Histozy 
of  Florence'  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  some 
years,  but  could  not  undertake  its  publication  for  want  of 
funds.  His  brother  William  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
publish,  offering  to  take  one-third  of  the  risk,  and  said  he 
was  sure  their  brother  Charles  would  gladly  take  another 
third.  Captain  Napier  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  his 
brother  then  made  the  proposal  contained  in  the  following 
letter : — 

To  Captain  Henry  Napiery  22.  J^. 

*<  Guernfie):,  May  12, 1845. 
"  I  did  not  like  to  say  anything  to  you  until  I  was 
certain,  but  I  can  now  tell  you  that  I  have  1100?.  at  your 
service  for  a  year  and  a  half  certain,  perhaps  longer :  it  is 
in  the  Dutch  funds,  and  consequently  gives  me  about  4  per 
cent.  K  that  will  suit  you,  take  it ;  and  there  will  be  time 
to  write  to  Charles,  who  is  richer  than  I  am,  to  continue  the 
loan  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Ton  can  give  me  whatever 
security  is  necessary  in  case  of  accidents — I  suppose  a  com- 
mon bond  of  the  cheapest  kind, — ^and  I  will  pay  the  expense. 
Don't  make  any  ceremony ;  I  shall  lose  nothing,  and  only 
change  from  a  Dutchman  to  you.  I  wish  you  were  as  fat 
as  one." 

General  Napier,  struggling  against  his  increasing  bodily 
infirmities  and  his  official  vexations,  continued  to  work  at 
the  completion  of  his  ^  Conquest  of  Scinde ; '  but  at  times 
he  felt  as  if  he  must  withdraw  from  Guernsey,  the  climate 
being  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  him.  In  July  he  writes  : 
^^  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  here :  my 
girls'  weKare  has  hitherto  forced  me  to  bear  it,  but  I  camiot 
go  on  much  longer,  this  climate  destroys  me.  Ague  every 
day  for  several  hours,  and  the  same  at  night,  destroys  my 
energy  altogether,    I  am  very  ill  indeed." 
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To  his  other  labours  was  added  in  the  course  of  this  year 
that  of  supporting  the  accuracy  of  various  statements  in 
the  '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War ;  *  amongst  others  of 
one  which  had  been  published  in  1831,  relating  to  the  cap- 
ture of  a  howitzer  at  the  combat  of  SabugaL  Napier  in 
his  History  assigned  the  honour  of  the  exploit  to  the  43rd 
raiment ;  Colonel  Gurwood,  after  fourteen  years'  silence 
cm  the  point,  claimed  it  for  the  52nd;  and  he  printed  a 
pamphlet  for  private  circulation,  in  which,  besides  the 
matter  of  the  howitzer,  General  Napier's  credibility  was 
assailed  in  respect  to  his  relation  of  the  assault  of  the 
lesser  breach  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo.* 

Among  many  other  letters  which  the  historian  received 
in  support  of  his  version  of  the  capture  of  the  gun,  the 
following  is  given  as  a  specimen  as  to  the  substance  of 
those  testimonies : — 

Major-Qeneral  Braum,  A.O.,  to  Mc^oT'Chneral 
W.  Napier. 

**  Hone  Guards,  June  21, 1845. 
'*!  have  not  seen  Gurwood's  pamphlet  nor  heard 
much  about  it,  although  I  understand  it  is  handed  about 
amongst  his  friends. 

"  I  have  shown  your  note  and  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
it  to  Fatrickson  and  Dufiy,  and  shall  not  fail  to  write  to 
Gilchnstt  You  may  depend  upon  it  there  is  but  one 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  matter  who  are  unconnected  with  the  52nd,  and  that  is, 
that  the  howitzer  was  as  safely  deposited  under  the  fire  of 
the  43rd,  when  the  52nd— or  a  portion  of  it — came  up,  as 
if  it  had  been  drawn  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment.  Neither 
was  this  point  ever  questioned  at  the  time,  or,  as  far  as  I 
know,  for  five-and-twenty  years  afterwards*    The  43rd  never 

*  Befenred  toin  toI  L  t  Old  4Srd  offioen. 
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retired  further  than  behind  the  little  stone  wall  to  renew 
their  formation,  which  had  been  somewhat  broken  in  driv- 
ing the  enemy  over  the  hill  and  taking  the  said  gun  on  the 
crest  of  it.  Had  they  anticipated  this  nonsensical  hubbub 
after  such  a  number  of  years  they  might  easily  have 
hauled  it  with  them,  but,  not  doing  so,  they  left  it  where  it 
was  perfectly  secure  from  any  enemy  so  long  as  they  were 
enabled  to  keep  their  position — ^within  forty  yards  of  their 
front  and  immediately  under  their  fire.  I  am  satisfied  this 
is  the  account  that  must  be  given  of  the  transaction  from 
all  disinterested  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts-*" 

To  the  pamphlet  above  mentioned,  and  in  answer  to 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Gurwood  which  appeared  in  the 
*  United  Service  Magazine,'  General  Napier  made  the 
following  rejoinder : — 

To  the  JEditor  of  the  *  United  Service  Magazine* 

"  Sib,  "  Ghiemaey,  Aug.  1845. 

"  I  have  only  this  day  seen  Colonel  Gurwood's  letter 
in  your  number  for  the  current  month.  My  answer  shall 
be  short. 

"  1st.  I  repeat  that  to  circulate  privately  amongst  friends 
a  pamphlet  containing  many  strong  letters  and  positive 
assertions  which  could  thus  scarcely  reach  the  persons  most 
interested  in  their  perusal — containing  also  my  private 
letters  not  written  for  publication — ^is  scarcely  meeting  the 
question  fairly.  A  pamphlet  in  which  a  deceased  general 
oflScer  of  distinguished  courage  and  great  ability  is  directly 
charged  with  being  stimulated  by  drink  to  a  display  of 
courage  in  battle,  should  haye  been  publicly  put  forth,  or 
not  at  all. 

"  2nd.  Colonel  Gurwood  complains  that  my  version  of 
his  claim  is  too  free.    This,  I  think,  is  rather  fastidious. 
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To  say  one  regiment  retook  and  kept  a  gun  which  another 
regiment  had  lost,  is  surely  not  unfairly  described  as  a 
claim  for  the  capture  of  that  gun  on  the  part  of  the  first- 
named  regiment. 

**  As  to  the  inaccuracy  of  my  description  of  the  storming 
of  the  little  breach  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  it  certainly  involves 
what  I  have  stated  as  Colonel  Gurwood's  claim,  because  he 
positively  asserts  that  he  was  twice  up  the  breach  before 
the  storming  party  arrived,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to 
force  it.  I  published  a  very  difierent  version  of  that  event, 
and  the  matter  is  not  to  be  peremptorily  decided  in  Colonel 
Garwood's  favour.  I  gave  my  authorities;  I  adhere  to 
them ;  I  think  them  good,  much  better  than  Colonel  Gur- 
wood's recollections,  wounded  severely  in  the  head  as  he 
was,  I  adhere  to  them  in  my  right  of  judgment  as  an 
historian,  because  I  consider  them  even  better  than  Colonel 
Gurwood's  and  Pat  Lowe's  mysterious  co-reminiscences, 
80  carefully  separated  by  him  from  living  testimony,  and 
having  reference,  I  must  suppose,  to  a  ghost,*  as  he  seems 
to  shudder  at  the  mere  mention  of  them. 

**3rd.  I  repeat  it  was  not  I,  but  Major  Mackie,  who  dis- 
puted Colonel  Gurwood's  right  to  the  Grovemor's  sword.  I 
gave  Colonel  Gurwood  the  credit  in  my  History.  Major 
Mackie  called  upon  me  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  publish 
his  contradiction  of  my  statement,  and  I  know  not  why  I 
was  to  refuse  him.  Why  was  I  to  adopt  Colonel  Gurwood's 
cause  and  tell  Major  Mackie,  a  well-known  honourable 
officer,  that  I  did  not  credit  his  statement?  I  did  not 
retract  what  I  had  said  of  Colonel  Gurwood's  exploits, 

*  In  the  pamphlet  refeired  to,  page  50,  Oolonel  Gurwood  said  : — •*  The 
heU,  as  I  now  state  them,  I  can  support  by  living  testimony,  as  well  as 
by  the  proof  of  my  having  been  wounded  at  the  top  of  the  breach, — and 
by  another,  which  I  do  not  like  to  put  to  paper,  and  which  I  never  told  to 
human  being  till  I  read  your  appencu'z ;— but  to  this  there  is  a  witness  in  the 
penon  of  Pat  Lowe,  to  whom  X  have  never  dared  to  speak  on  that  subject 
-^^  Uiat  eventftd  night." 
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though  I  had  only  his  assurance  for  them.  Those  explmts 
were  no  doubt  often  published  by  him  in  books  and  in 
society  without  contradiction,  previous  to  Major  Madde's 
claim  in  my  work ;  but  when  that  officer,  admitting  that 
Colonel  Gurwood  had  captured  the  Governor  and  received 
his  sword,  a£3rmed  that  the  merit  of  this  capture  belonged 
to  himself,  and  gave  facts  and  reasons  in  detail  in  support, 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  I  am  responsible  for  his  statement, 
published  at  his  express  desire  in  contradiction  of  my 
historical  statement  in  favour  of  Colonel  Gurwood.  I  was 
not  bound,  nor  was  I  asked,  to  decide  on  the  accuracy 
of  Major  Mackie's  statement  by  him  or  his  friends.  I  told 
those  friends  that  they  must  defend  his  statement  if  it  was 
questioned,  and  I  know  that  they  have  been  and  are  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  It  is  not  his  brother's  fault  if  an  answer  to 
Colonel  Gurwood's  pamphlet  has  not  yet  appeared ;  it  is  not 
.  my  fault  if  Major  Mackie  disputes  Colonel  Gurwood's  claims. 
What  right  has  Colonel  Gurwood,  with  his  array  of  French 
colonels  and  ghosts  and  clairvoyants,  to  insist  on  my  taking 
on  myself  to  reject  Major  Mackie's  and  his  friends'  testi* 
mony  on  a  fact  of  which  I  can  have  no  personal  knowledge  ? 
nis  observation  on  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  my  publica- 
tion  of  Major  Mackie's  statement,  is  not  reasonable:  I 
could  not  publish  it  before  I  received  it.  Colonel  Gurwood 
calls  it  an  attack  upon  his  honour,  yet  he  left  it  unnoticed 
for  five  years.  I  am  not  the  guardian  of  his  honour  nor 
did  I  assail  it.  My  business  as  a  historian  waste  deal  with 
facts,  and  certainly  Colonel  Gurwood's  attacks  on  my 
work,  mixed  with  the  Duke's  Despatches,  and  to  be  found 
in  other  places  also,  gave  him  no  claim  upon  my  forbear- 
ance. 

"4th.  Colonel  Gurwood  alludes  to  an  article  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches  published  in  the  *  Lon- 
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don  and  Westminster  Beview/  and  bearing  the  initials 
'  W.  P.  P.  N,'  as  if  he  was  only  half  entitled  to  attribute 
it  to  me.  He  need  use  no  delicacy  ;  I  wrote  that  article, 
and  I  wrote  my  initials  in  fiill  that  no  doubt  might  arise 
as  to  the  author.  I  sent  my  name  to  the  editor,  but  the 
rale  of  the  Beyiew  was  only  to  admit  initials. 

"  SUl  With  respect  to  the  Sabugal  affair,  I  said  I  had 
authority,  strong  and  to  me  conclusive,  as  to  the  taking  of 
ibe  howitzer.  I  say  so  again.  I  have  that  authority.  I 
hare  not  published  the  letters  furnishing  that  authority, 
because  Colonel  Gurwood,  by  publishing  without  consent 
my  private  letters,  which  suppose  that  personal  disputes 
may  arise,  has  put  the  writers  of  those  letters  in  a  different 
position.  When  they  wrote  them  they  knew  not  how 
positive  the  52nd  oflScers  were  on  the  subject,  and  therefore 
I  did  not  choose,  nor  do  I  now  choose,  to  force  them  disad- 
viuitageonsly  into  a  disagreeable  controversy  by  publishing 
eommimications  written  when  circumstances  were  different. 
I  was  not  at  Sabugal ;  I  state  nothing  of  my  own  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  officers  by  whom  I  have  been  guided  in  my 
statements  are  for  the  most  part  alive :  they  know  what 
they  have  said  and  written  to  me,  and  I  expect  them  to 
req)ond  to  my  appeal.  K  they  do  not,  the  43rd  regiment 
mast  bear  the  stigma  of  having  accepted  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  credit  of  an  exploit  belonging  to  another 
regiment. 

"  6tlL  Colonel  Gurwood  quotes  the  52nd  records  of  the 
battle  of  Sabugal :  that  is  not  evidence.  The  48rd  records 
will  tell  another  story ;  but  I  believe  I  am  not  in  error 
when  I  affirm  that  Major-General  James  Ferguson,  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  43rd  at  Sabugal,  commanded  the 
52nd  when  the  passage  quoted  was  first  inserted  in  the 
regimental  records,  and  immediately  caused  it  to  be  erased 
as  inaccurate. 
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"  Sir,  I  have  now  done  with  this  subject  Colonel  Gar- 
wood may  amuse  himself  with  private  or  public  pamphlets, 
but  I  will  not  go  on  for  a  life  repeating  what  I  have  already 
published  so  often,  namely — ^that  I  adhere  to  my  authori- 
ties, and  Colonel  Gurwood  may  shake  them  if  he  can.  He 
has  not  shaken  my  convictions. 

**Wm.  Napieb." 

The  above  letter  is  given  partly  as  an  instance  of  the 
difficulties  a  writer  of  contemporaneous  history  must  expect 
to  encounter,  partly  because  an  impeachment  of  General 
Napier's  accuracy  as  to  the  point  adverted  to  having  been 
inserted  in  a  work  of  so  much  weight  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  *  Despatches,'  an  account  of  his  life  should 
contain  his  own  justification  from  the  charge  of  inaccuracy. 
The  dispute  concerning  the  captured  howitzer  at  Sabugal  is 
a  curious  example  of  the  vitality  of  the  egptit  de  corps — 
that  spirit  which  breathes  life  into  the  regimental  system 
of  the  British  army — which  could  induce  officers  to  stand 
up  so  warmly  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  regiments 
twenty-five  years  after  the  exploit  which  was  the  subject  of 
controversy.  And  all  the  points  referred  to  in  the  forego- 
ing letter  show  the  difficulty — ^almost  the  impossibility — of 
sometimes  reconciling  the  testimony  of  two  men  of  un- 
doubted honour  and  truthfulness,  on  events  which  passed 
under  their  eyes  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  battle.  The 
allusion  to  "  clairvoyants  "  in  General  Napier's  letter  will 
not  be  understood  without  the  following  narration,  which 
will  be  admitted  to  be  very  remarkable  in  whatever  point 
of  view  it  may  be  considered. 

Colonel  Gurwood  was  very  much  disturbed  in  mind  by 
the  denial  of  his  claim  by  Major  Mackie  to  the  honour  of 
having  captured  the  Governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  having 
received  his  sword,  and  spared  no  pains  in  searching  for 
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eTidence  to  substantiate  his  statement.  While  prosecuting 
this  search  in  Paris  (one  of  the  witnesses  required  being  a 
French  officer  whose  life  Gurwood  had  saved  during  the 
stonn)  he  was  invited  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  Mr. 
Uarcillet  The  assembly  consisted  of  ministers  of  state, 
ladies  of  distinction,  officers  of  rank,  and  celebrities  of 
different  professions ;  and  amongst  the  amusements  of  the 
evening  an  exhibition  of  the  clairvoyant  "  Alexis  "  formed 
the  principal  Gurwood,  being  asked  by  the  host  if  he 
would  like  to  question  him,  put  some  trifling  questions, 
which  were  answered  with  such  accuracy  that  he  waa 
induced  to  go  deeper.  His  curiosity  and  interest  were  so 
deeply  excited  by  the  result  that  he  had  several  subsequent 
interviews  with  Alexis,  who  detailed  many  occurrences  in 
Garwood's  early  life,  and  amongst  others  a  voyage  to  South 
America  during  which  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  in 
great  danger.  The  subject  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  then 
entered  upon,  and  the  answer  of  Alexis  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  French  officer  whom  Gurwood  was  anxious  to 
discover — Colonel  Husson — were  such  as  to  aflFord  a  clue 
by  which  that  officer,  who  had  been  with  the  Governor  of 
Ciudad  when  he  surrendered,  was  shortly  afterwards  found, 
and  confirmed  Gurwood's  statement  on  that  head.  Again, 
on  being  questioned  with  respect  to  the  Governor's  sword, 
he  described  the  arrangement  of  different  military  weapons 
which  were  hung  up  in  a  closet  in  Colonel  Gurwood's 
house  in  London,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  first  was  described  by  Alexis  as  a  sword  which  had 
been  presented  by  Napoleon  to  General  Barrie  (the  Gk)- 
vemor),  with  respect  to  which  he  entered  into  the  following 
minute  particulars,  namely — ^that  a  Toledo  blade  had  been 
substituted  for  the  original  blade,  which  was  broken ;  that  a 
piece  of  ebony  bearing  an  inscription  had  fallen  out  and 
been  lost  He  then  gave  the  inscription,  which  was  written 
down  tronx  his  words,  and  added  that  it  was  very  different 
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from  the  inscription  "now  on  the  sword."  Inqoiry  was 
afterwards  made  at  St  Cloud,  where  the  sword,  having 
been  an  4p^  d^honvieur,  was  recorded,  and  the  account  of 
Alexis,  both  as  to  its  having  been  presented  to  Genenl 
Barrio  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  inscription  on  it  which  had 
been  lost  in  Spain,  was  literally  confirmed. 

Many  other  curious  things  were  told  him  by  Alezifl. 
He  described  accurately  the  Tower  of  London  of  which 
Colonel  Gurwood  was  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  and  read  in- 
scriptions on  the  walls  of  a  large  room,  stating  that  (me 
of  them  was  in  Hebrew.  He  described  Lady  Jane  Sey* 
mour,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  declared  that  she  did  not 
die  in  child-buih,  but  was  poisoned,  exclaiming  with  agita- 
tion, '^  I  see  her  being  poisoned,''  &c.  &c. 

The  above  account  in  substance,  with  many  additional 
circumstances,  was  published  in  the  pamphlet  to  which 
General  Napier  refers  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Gurwood  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  communications  of  Alexis,  and  the  whcde 
story  must  be  regarded  as  very  extraordinary,  whether  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  bond  fide  nature  of  the  transao 
tion,  or  by  others  who^  seeing  nothing  in  it  but  a  firand^ 
will  marvel  that  a  man  like  Gurwood  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  practised  upon. 

The  following  letters,  which  passed  two  years  earlier,  are 
here  published  with  reference  to  the  subject  rather  tlian 
the  date. 

Lord  Brougham  to  Major-Q-eneral  WUUam  Napier. 
^  Mt  dear  General,  "OxafloiHstieet,  llarch  25, 1818, 

**  I  have  been  much  urged  by  the  Mends  of  Lord  Lyne* 

doch  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  some 

kind  of  controversy  with  you  on  St  Sebastian.*    I  have 

abstained  from  saying  a  word,  because  the  lying  papeis 

*  Lord  Lyoedoch  comnmndfld  the  ben^ng  fbroe. 
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chose  to  propagate  a  low  and  ludicrous  fisdsehood  of  a  duel 
with  an  old  blind  man  of  ninety-six  or  seyen.  However, 
he  seems  bent  on  the  combat,  and  I  find  ftom  many  com- 
mmucations  since  it  was  mentioned  that  some  take  part 
with  you  and  some  with  him  in  the  matter.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, keep  out  of  it — as  I  gave  no  opinion  of  my  own,  but 
only  said  I  was  sure  any  wrong  conduct  could  never  be 
jostly  imputed  to  him. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"H.  Bbouohak." 
Mc^' General  Napier  to  Lord  Br&ugham. 

''  My  DEAJEt  LOBD  BBOUaHAM,  "  Gnenuey,  Ifaxoh  80, 1848. 

^I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  though  it  has  given 
me  great  pain.  You  will  readily  believe  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  a  respect  amounting  to  veneration,  for 
that  glorious  old  soldier  Lord  Lynedoch.  This  on  public 
grounds;  and,  privately,  I  have  great  reason  to  be  atr 
tached  to  him.  He  was  kind  to  me  whenever  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  so;  he  may  forget  it  but  I  do 
not ;  he  has  always  been  kind  in  the  extreme  to  different 
members  of  my  family,  who  were  thrown  in  his  way  more 
often  than  I  was.  Lastly,  he  was  the  fiiend  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  whose  sentiments  upon  every  subject  carry  an 
indescribable  authority  with  them. 

**  To  enter  into  a  paper  controversy  with  such  a  man, 
when  extreme  age  and  infirmity  are  hastening  him  to  the 
grave,  would  be,  of  all  painful  results  from  my  authorship, 
the  most  painful;  and -indeed  I  could  never  do  myself 
justice.  I  must  suffer  therefore  from  the  conflict,  and  if 
you  haye  any  influence  to  stop  it  you  will  confer  a  great 
obligation  on  me ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you 
will  also  prove  yourself  a  much  better  friend  to  Lord 
Lynedoch  than  any  of  those  who  are  urging  him  to  the 
conttoveisy. 
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"  It  is  now  three  years  since  my  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  several  times  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
excellent  old  man  was  inclined  to  dispute  what  I  had 
pablished  about  St.  Sebastian;  but  always  his  real  and 
judicious  friends — ^and  no  man  has  more  or  warmer  friends 
— have  prevented  him.  Depend  upon  it,  that  those  who 
continue  to  urge  him  now  are  vain  and  ignorant  people, 
ignorant  at  least  of  the  subject  they  undertake  to  adme 
upon, — perhaps  I  should  say  to  importune  him  upon, — ^for 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  begin  as 
they  are. 

**  What  have  I  said  ?  That  Lord  Lynedoch's  own  notions 
of  war  were  far  preferable  to  those  of  the  people  about 
him,  but  the  latter  often  persuaded  him  to  change  his  own 
just  views  for  their  imperfect  plans ;  hence  all  this  trouble. 
It  is  not  his  but  their  own  satisfEtction,  under  his  name,  that 
they  seek. 

"  What  I  have  published  I  can  support ;  everything  I 
have  stated  is  correct ;  and  the  whole  would  bear  a  gloss 
much  more  oflTensive  to  Lord  Lynedoch's  ^  amour  propre' 
than  I  have  given  to  it.  I  strove  to  avoid  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  disrespect ;  but  to  have  given  unmixed  praise 
to  Lord  Ljmedoch  would  have  been  to  censure  unjustly 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  were  great  faults  com- 
mitted at  St  Sebastian,  great  errors ;  but  they  were  all 
deviations  from  the  instructions  given  by  the  Duke ;  and 
my  authority  is  Sir  Charles  Smith  of  the  Engineers,  whose 
plan  of  attack  was  adopted  by  the  Duke,  under  whose 
direction  as  chief  engineer  present  the  siege  was  com- 
menced, though  not  carried  on  to  the  end ;  but  through 
him  aU  the  Duke's  instructions  passed  during  the  opera- 
tions. He  has  written  to  me  lately  oflfering  to  stand  for- 
ward in  defence  of  what  I  have  published  on  the  subject, 
if  a  controversy  should  be  unhappily  commenced ;  but  he 
also  deprecates  such  a  controversy,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
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sons  that  I  do*  Lord  Lynedoch  knows  him  well  and 
JmowB  his  ability  and  resolution  too ;  and  it  is  curious 
tiiat  very  recently  Smith  dined  with  the  venerable  Peer, 
two  other  military  Mends  only  being  present ;  and  though 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  exploits. of  his  long  life, 
and  that  of  St.  Sebastian  was  mentioned^  not  an  allusion 
was  made  to  my  work ;  a  strong  proof,  I  think,  that  there 
still  exist  the  same  just  notions  of  what  is  fitting  in  Lord 
Lynedoch's  mind,  though  some  persons  about  him  are 
still  ready  to  break  down  his  soimder  judgment  by  their 
weak  counsels. 

'^Fhty  excuse  this  long  explanation:  I  am  disgusted 
by  the  prospect  of  a  controversy  with  that  brave  old 
man." 

The  next  letter  refers  to  a  libel  on  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
which  was  copied  from  the  French  newspaper,  the  *  Siecle,' 
into'Galignani.' 

Majcr-Qen/oral  WUUam  Napier  to  the  JEcUtor  of  the  *  Times.' 

"  Sib,  4.  Ghiemfley,  Aug.  1845. 

**  In  Galignani's  newspaper  of  the  18th  instant  I  find 
ibis  extract  from  the  French  journal  called  the  *  Siecle :' — 
[Here  follow  extracts  from  the  *  Siecle '  and  '  Galignani.'] 
**  This  intolerable  calumny  on  the  part  of  the  '  Siecle,' 
i^epeated  and  countenanced  by  Galignani  and  addressed  to 
the  civilisation  of  Europe,  demands  that  I  should  give  it  a 
formal  contradiction,  aflSxing  to  it  the  character  it  merits 
of  gross  and  malignant  falsehood.  Atrocities !  What  were 
they?  Can  one  be  mentioned  ?  Let  the  *  Sitele '  state  one 
act  deviating  in  the  slightest  degree  from  honour,  gene- 
^^tjf  or  good  discipline!  (Jeneral  Sir  Charles  Napier 
never  committed,  nor  suffered  any  one  under  his  orders  to 
commit,  any  such  act.    He  warred  in  Scinde  justly ;  he 
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was  not  an  oppressor.  He  fonght  two  battles :  the  first, 
which  lasted  more  than  four  hours  and  a  half,  he  won  ^li 
two  thousand  men  against  twenty-eight  thousand  braye 
warriors ;  the  second,  which  lasted  above  three  hours,  was 
won  with  five  thousand  against  twentynsix  thousand.  He 
has  made  two  campaigns  in  Scinde;  and  goTemed  that 
country,  after  having  conquered  it,  for  more  than  two 
years.  During  those  campaigns  and  that  government,  no 
woman,  no  child,  has  been  killed,  oppressed,  injured,  or 
insulted;  no  man  was  killed  or  hurt  save  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

"Even  that  perverse,  unmitigated  calunmator,  the 
editor  of  the  *  Bombay  Times,'  never  dared  to  assert  more 
than  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  army  had  seduced  the 
women  of  the  ameers  at  Hydrabad  to  live  with  them ;  and 
his  mendacious  accusation  was  instantly  and  publicly  met 
with  an  indignant  denial,  published  by  the  officers  of  the 
army,  all  of  whom  put  their  names  to  the  document  1  No 
man  in  that  army  had  ever  seen  one  of  the  women ! 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  will  place  the  French  Colonel  Pelissier's 
conduct  in  juxtaposition  with  Sir  Charles  Napier's,  and  let 
Europe  judge  between  the  British  and  French  officers. 

"  Colonel  Pelissier  invaded  certain  Arab  tribes  because 
the  French  had  commanded  an  aggressive  war  on  the 
Arab  people ;  and  if  the  French  newspapers  on  the  occa- 
sion are  to  be  believed.  Colonel  Pflissier  roasted  alive 
eight  hundred  helpless  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
their  cattle,  rather  than  delay  even  for  a  few  days  his 
march  of  devastation  against  other  tribes. 

"  General  Napier  invaded  certain  Belooch  tribes  be- 
cause they  had  wantonly,  and  without  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, descended  from  their  mountains  upon  the  territory 
of  Scinde,  plundered  it,  destroyed  many  villages,  and  mar- 
dered  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  mos^  barbarous 
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manner.  They  were  not  Scindian  Beloochees ;  no  war  had 
been  made  upon  them,  no  insult  had  been  offered  to  them ; 
tbey  had  oommenced  the  contest,  and  he  crossed  the  desert 
and  entered  their  mountains  to  check  their  aggressive 
warfiEU^. 

**  I  possess  a  private  journal  of  Greneral  Napier's  opera- 
tions on  that  occasion,  written  hj  himself,  in  which  he  set 
down,  ahnost  hourly  his  views,  his  hopes,  his  determina- 
tions. During  ,lus  surprising  expedition  which  lasted  fifty- 
four  days,  he  encountered  difiSculties  of  the  most  oppressive 
nature.  For  first,  he  had  to  cross  a  desert  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  wide,  not  less  desolate  and  arid,  and  in  a  hotter  cli- 
mate, than  that  of  Africa ;  he  had  to  march  his  troops  and 
transport  his  supplies  over  it,  and  then  to  assail  numerous 
robber  tribes  moving  amidst  stupendous  rocks,  where  more 
than  one  imperial  army  had  in  former  days  been  destroyed, 
aod  where  recently  those  robbers  had  cut  off  many  British 
detachments.  His  troops  had  to  dig  day  after  day  for 
water ;  they  were  constantly  on  half  rations ;  the  Indian 
newspapers  had  all  predicted  Ids  defeat  and  ridiculed  the 
enterprise  as  that  of  a  madman;  his  army,  ofScers  and 
men,  brave  and  enduring  to  the  last  degree,  obeyed  his 
orders,  sustained  every  fatigue,  and  bore  every  privation 
with  unbounded  devotion  and  courage ;  but  had  no  hopes 
of' a  successfdl  termination  to  their  labours.  He  stood 
alone  in  his  hopes  and  resolution  to  persevere ;  and  when, 
by  his  firmness  and  his  masterly  combinations,  the  enemy^ 
whose  power  to  destroy  his  troops  by  starvation  and  fa- 
tigae  had  been  represented  as  insurmountable,  were  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  last  gasp  by  misery  and  &mine — 
that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  indomitable  resolution  by  their  surrender — I 
find  the  following  passages  in  his  journal,  the  familiar  style 
4rf  which  proves  the  sincerity  of  the  feeling : — 
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^^'Febniaiy  Ist  The  rascally  camel-men  (commiaBar 
riat)  have,  to  the  tune  of  500,  reftised  to  bring  proYiaiaDS 
beyond  Shahpoor '  (this  was  a  place  midway  in  the  deeer^ 
and  the  army  was  then  in  the  mountains,  as  wild  and  as 
sterile  as  the  desert),  ^  and  I  am  fairly  put  to  my  trumpfl. 
Well !  exertion  must  increase.  I  will  use  the  camel  coips 
(a  fighting  body),  and  dismount  half  my  cavalry.  If  need 
be  I  will  eat  Bed  Boyer '  (his  charger)  'sooner  than  flinch 
before  these  robbers.' 

"  *  February  3rd.  I  knew  I  was  right.  I  have  intelli- 
gence that  Beja '  (the  great  chief  of  the  tribes)  *  and  all  his 
men  are  at  Mundo,  a  place  twenty  miles  in  advance,  dying 
of  hunger.  Many  expire  daily.  Come !  I  will  wait  Let 
them  fiEust.  In  four  days  the  pass  will  be  secure,  and  then 
I  am  at  you,  Beja,  and  mean  to  give  you  a  bellyfuU.  Aye 
but  there  are  his  women,  and  be  hanged  to  them  I  I  most 
get  them  and  the  children  out  of  the  way,  even  though  he 
escape ! ' 

'^  This  was  General  Napier's  rule  of  action. 

'*  Colonel  Pelissier's  is  but  too  well  known,  if  the  charge 
against  him  is  not  an  invention  of  the  French  editors,  which 
the  falsehood  of  their  charge  against  Sir  Charles  Napier 
gives  me  the  right  to  suspect. 

"  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Major-General, 

"  and  brother  to  Sir  Charles  Napier." 

The  operations  of  Sir  C.  Napier  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  letter,  were  undertaken  in  January,  1845, 
and  are  related  at  length  in  the  work  which  his  brother 
Williai|i  published  at  a  later  period,  *  The  History  of  the 
Administration  of  Scinde,'  This  campaign  in  the  Cntchee 
Hills  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  military  achieve- 
ments on  record,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  careful  study 
of  the  military  student    Of  this  Lord  EUenborough  says 
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in  a  letter^  *^  His  campaign  in  the  hills  was,  as  a  military 
operation,  even  superior  to  that  which  was  for  ever  illus- 
trated by  the  victories  of  Meeanee  and  Hydrabad." 

The  Secretary  of  the  British  Museum  to  Mcfjor-Oenercil 
WiUiam  Napier. 
"  Sib,  «*  Britiah  Hnieiim,  June  27, 1845. 

*'  I  am  directed  by  the  Trustees  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  at  page  9  of  your 
work  entitled  '  The  Conquest  of  Scinde.    Part  L' 

" '  Mehemet  Ali's  faults  were  not  the  only  objects  of  ani* 
madyersion.  A  professional  gentleman,  living  in  Egypt, 
and  not  unwilling  to  be  quoted  as  authority  for  the  fact  if 
its  accuracy  should  be  questioned,  affirmed  that  the  comp* 
troOers  of  the  British  Museum  had  directed  the  engineer 
emphyed  to  remove  oibjects  of  ancient  art  froi%  Hgypt^  to  cut 
the  statue  of  Sesostris  into  four  pieces,  that  it  might  be  sent 
to  Bnglcmd  mere  cheaply  I 

^ '  The  engineer  refused  compliance.  Let  antiquarians 
look  to  this  matter.  One  rude  British  soldier  prevented 
the  Vandalism ;  another  tells  them  of  it' 

'*  Toa  have  been  entirely  misinformed  The  Trustees, 
whom  it  is  presumed  you  mean  by  the  comptrollers  of 
the  British  Museum,  never  gave  directions  for  cutting 
into  pieces  the  statue  of  Sesostris,  or  any  other  statue 
in  I^ypt. 

^*  Your  own  sense  of  propriety  will,  the  trustees  are  con- 
iBdent,  lead  you  without  delay  to  take  every  step  in  your 
power  to  counteract  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  incorrect 
statement  to  which  you  have  given  publicity. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

**  J.  FoESHALL,  Secretary/ 
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Major-Qeneral  William  Napier  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  Museum. 
"  Sir,  "  Guernsey,  Jnne  29, 1845. 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  I  must  first  observe  that  I 
do  not  at  all  know  if  the  word  *  Comptrollers '  means 
*  Trustees '  of  the  British  Museum.  I  used  the  word  em- 
ployed by  my  correspondent,  and  I  give  it  no  latitude  of 
application. 

"  The  direction  to  cut  the  statue  of  Sesostris  into  pieces 
may  have  been  given  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
trustees.  I  send  you  the  exact  passages  in  the  letter 
which  authorised  me  to  state  the  fact :  the  underscoring  is 
not  mine. 

"  ^  The  comptrollers  of  the  British  Museum  wrote  to  the 
engineer  here,  to  cut  the  statue  of  Sesostris  into  four 
pieces, to  send  to  England  more  cheaply:  the  engineer 
refused,  and  Sesostris  lies  yet  uninjured  in  the  sand. 
Doctor  Abbot  of  Cairo  was  my  genie,  and  told  me  I  might 
quote  him.  Do  tell  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  save  Sesostris,  or 
he  will  be  quartered  like  a  traitor  yet  by  these  Vandals  of 
the  British  Museum.'  * 

,  **  If  you  fiiid  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  your  state^ 
ment,  I  will  print  in  the  next  edition  of  my  Work  yoor 
letter  to  me  and  this  my  reply;  but  Doctor  Abbot 
must  admit  his  statement  to  be  erroneous  ere  I  can  do 
this." 

Captain  ffenry  Napier,  KNy  to  Mqfor-Qeneral  WilUam 

Napier, 
*'21f  HenioQ  Sqiiare,  DuUin,  Aug.  10,  lSi5.  . 
"  This,  my  dear  William,  is  our  noble  brother  s  birth- 
^^Jy  yesterday  was  my  poor  Car.'s,  and  both  give  cause  to 

*  From  a  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
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me  for  thought  '  Joy's  Recollection  is  not  always  joy,  and 
sorrow's  memory  is  ever  sad'  But,  as  every  day  shortens 
my  time  of  reunion,  as  I  believe,  with  her,  so  will  I 
not  dwell  on  the  thoughts  that  yesterday  gives  rise  to. 
Boon's,* — God  bless  and  preserve  him  for  many  another  !— 
gives  more  satisfactory  ideas,  though  still  grave  and  serious^ 
and  if  one  was  not  moved  by  higher  principles,  the  way  in 
which  so  honest  a  man  is  treated  is  enough  to  make  one 
renounce  virtue,  honour,  honesty,  and  every  nobler  senti- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  plunge  selfishly  into  all  the 
baseness  and  trickery  of  the  world.  Bichard  has  sent  me 
your  letter  to  the  *  Times '  about  the  *  Siede's '  attack ; 
until  this  reached  me  I  never  knew  of  it  What  a  nasty, 
dirty,  ungenerous  piece  of  villany  of  the  '  Siecle ' !  Galir 
gnani  I  do  not  understand  from  the  short  sentence  you 
quote,  but  I  suppose  that  the  context  would  elucidate  it 
An  evident  brazen  attempt  to  turn  the  odium  of  iOolonel 
Pelissier's  conduct  oflf  from  him  on  England.  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century  (I  think  under 
Gaston  de  Foix)  the  French  army  did  exactly  l3ie  same 
thing  in  Lombardy;  about  (if  I  recollect  right,  but  you 
will  find  it  in  Sismondi)  1000  men,  women,  and  children 
took  refuge  in  a  cave  near  Verona,  Padua,  Mantua,  or 
Vicenza,  I  don't  know  which,  and  were  suffocated  in  the 
same  way,  but  for  plunder.  Bayard,  hearing  of  what  was 
going  on,  hurried  to  the  spot  in  a  fury,  but  was  too  late  to 
save  them,  and  almost  all  perished  miserably  and  horribly. 
The  deed  was  universally  execrated ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  actors  were  punished.t    This,  even  in  the  middle  age^ 

*  Their  brother  GhaileB. 

t  Gaston  de  Foix  waa  innooent  of  this  great  cnme.  In  1510,  during  the 
wan  of  the  League  of  Oamlnrai,  while  an  army  of  Germans  and  French, 
conmanded  by  Uie  Prinoe  of  Anhalt,  was  besieging  Yioenza,  6000  of  the 
inhabftants  of  that  oity  and  of  the  surrounding  oount^  concealed  themselves 
In  the  immense  subterranean  quarries  of  Masano.  They  were  discovered  by  a 
captain  of  French  adventurers,  named  L'Herisson,  who,  unable  to  force^kui 
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and  in  one  of  the  most  crael  periods  of  them^  was  deemed 
barbarous^  and  yet  it  is  now  repeated  and  Soult  defends 
it  I  for  I  conclade  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  main 
fact  I  hear  the  Indian  abuse  of  Charles  is  undiminished 
and  unmitigated,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even 
that  press  will  exclaim  against  such  calumny  as  the  French 
are  endeayouring  to  fix  upon  him  and  England  Yet, 
when  the  'Morning  Chronicle'  said  that  L(H*d  Ellen- 
borough  found  an  instrument  in  Charles  ready  to  execute 
all  his  behests,  *per  fa»  et  nefas '  (an  expression  signi- 
fying that  a  person  is  ready  and  willing  to  commit  the 
most  horrible  crimes  against  God  or  man  at  the  will 
of  another),  I  don't  wonder  at  the  French  following  the 
example." 

During  Captain  Napier^s  absence  in  Dublin,  his  children 
stayed  jirith  their  uncle's  &mily  in  Guernsey,  and  his 
brother  writes  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter — 

''Tour  children  make  mine  quite  happy  here,  and  I 
don't  think  we  can  do  better  than  keep  them  together  as 
long  as  they  are  pleased.  As  for  me,  I  am  too  much 
shaken,  body  and  mind,  to  have  much  to  do  with  either 
yours  or  my  own.  I  am  three  quarters  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  bed  with  ague,  and  the  other  quarter  writing  and 
fighting  with  the  Court  here." 

The  following  refers  to  the  receipt  from  India  of  a  parcel 
of  the  'Englishman'  newspapers,  published  at  Bombay, 
which  contained  an  abusive  critique  of  the  first  part  of  the 
*  Conquest  of  Scinde.' 

way  hy  suraa,  pUed  foggots  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  cavern,  fixed  them,  and 
smothered  the  whole  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Only  one 
escaped.  When  some  of  Ihe  adventurers  hrou^ht  to  Ihe  camp  their  pillage, 
and  told  how  they  had  got  it,  they  excited  umversal  indignation.  Rtyard 
went  to  the  cavern  with  the  provost  marshal,  and  hung  at  its  entrance  two 
of  the  wretches  who  had  United  the  fire. — Sismondi,  Bepnh.  ItaL,  cbap* 
106. 
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From  Major-Qenerdl  William  Napier  to  the  Editor  of  the 

'  EndliBhman! 
"  Sib,  ••  Guemfley,  Oct  1845. 

^I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
the  reception  of  a  large  parcel  of  the  '  Englishman/  for 
which  present  I  presume  I  am  indebted  to  your  muni- 
ficence. 

"  I  am  bound.  Sir,  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for 
having  in  so  obliging  and  frank  a  manner  furnished  me 
with  undeniable  proof  how  justly  in  my  *  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Scinde '  I  have  described  the  Indian  press,  of 
which  you  are,  I  hear,  a  distinguished  member.  It  is 
delightful.  Sir,  to  have  the  correctness  of  my  opinion  on 
that  point,  viz.  the  character  of  the  Indian  press,  thus  con- 
firmed by  so  good  an  authority  as  yourself,  and  in  such  a 
natural  unpretending  manner,  without  labour  or  art,  yet 
incontestably  convincing. 

"  Pray,  Sir,  continue  to  send  me  these  vivid  self-exposi- 
tions of  your  merit  as  a  journalist  I  should  be  happy  to 
read  them,  provided,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  not 
to  pay  for  them  :  that  would  be  rather  a  waste  of  money 
because  my  convictions  are  already  entire,  and,  however 
delightful  your  ncAveti  may  be,  it  is  scarcely  worth  pur- 
chasing." 

The  Sikh  war  now  broke  out.  So  early  as  February, 
1844,  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  predicted  this  war  as  inevit- 
able. In  June,  1845,  perceiving  that  the  storm  was  about 
to  burst,  he  proposed  to  the  Governor-General  to  organize 
an  auxiliary  force  in  Scinde ;  this  proposal  was  not  assented 
to  at  the  time  from  fear  of  alarming  the  jealousy  of  the 
Sikhs ;  but  Sir  Charles  was  informed  that  he  should  have 
six  weeks'  notice  for  the  organization  of  his  field  force 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities.    The  Sikhs,  how- 

l3 
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ever,  were  too  sudden  in  their  movements  to  pennit  of  this 
notice  being  given,  and  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Moodkee, 
fought  on  the  18th  December,  was  the  first  intimation  Sir 
Charles  received  that  the  war  had  commenced.  He  then 
got  together  in  a  wonderfully  short  apace  of  time  a  force 
of  15,000  men,  perfectly  armed  and  equipped,  with  which 
he  moved  up  the  Indu&  with  the  intention  of  creating  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  army  on  the 
Sutlej  by  marching  on  Moultan  and  Lahore. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah  had  been 
fought,  and  Sir  Charles,  suddenly  summoned  to  the 
Governor-General's  camp  on  the  Sutlej,  found  that  the 
war  had  been  virtually  terminated  by  the  victory  of 
Sobraon, 

The  following  letter  to  his  son-in4aw  affords  an  admir- 
able commentary  on  these  operations : — 

'*  Ghiemsey,  Baich  1«  1846. 
''In  case  you  have  not  an  Indian  map  I  send  you  the 
above  tracing,  and  with  it  I  will  now  give  you  the  view  I 
took  of  .what  ought  to  be  Hardinge's  plan  of  campaign ; 
not  a  view  taken  after  the  event,  but  sent  to  my  brother 
the  beginning  of  last  month  in  anticipation  of  what  I  sup- 
posed Hardinge  would  do»  I  think  the  operations  them- 
selves have  been  faulty,  because  a  false  conception  of  the 
military  and  political  position  of  affairs  was  originally 
formed,  rather  than  from  any  great  tactical  error  in  the 
details ;  of  which,  however,  I  cannot  now  judge  in  default 
of  knowing  all  the  circumstances. 

"  1st — I  set  down  as  an  axiom  that,  if  the  conduct  of 
the  Sikhs  gave  us  a  right  to  assemble  an  army  on  their 
frontier,  we  had  a  clearer  right  to  look  to  the  safety  of 
that  army  when  it  was  there.  This  must  be  the  answer  to 
any  objection  as  to  violating  their  territory  in  the  following 
|>lan. 
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"2nd. — ^To  cover  and  protect  our  country,  that  is  to  say, 
the  country  from  Sirhind  to  Delhi,  &c. ;  and  to  prevent  tlie 
enemy's  cavalry  from  ravaging  it  and  raising  insurrections 
in  Oudoy  Gwalior,  &c.  &c. ;  it  was  imperative  to  take  a 
defensive  position  unless  we  resolved  to  declare  war,  pass 
the  SuUej,  and  march  on  Lahore.    But  that  defensive 
position  should  also  be  an  offensive  position  if  action  be^ 
came  necessary ;  and  how  to  combine  those  points  without 
losing  sight  of  military  principles  was  the  problem  to  be 
solved.    Now  we  had  on  the  Sutlej  the  posts  of  Loodianah 
and  Ferozepore,  but  the  latter  was  only  a  military  point, 
too  distant  to  be  easily  succoured,  and  so  placed  as  to  give 
all  advantages  of  ground  to  the  Sikh&    For  they  could 
menace  it  from  Lahore  with  the   whole  army  in  two 
marches,  and  either  attack  and  overwhelm  it,  or,  continuing, 
their  straight  march  (while  menacing  that  point)  up  the 
Butlej  to  Loodianah,  menace  or  attack  that  point,  passing 
their  irregular  cavalry,  20,000,  over  the  Sutlej  on  both 
sides,  and  spreading  over  the  country  between  that  river 
and  Delhi,  while  the  regular  army  attacked  Loodianah 
and  Ferozepore.     The  British  army,  if  it  attempted  to 
succour  both  those  places,  must  divide,  and  the  portion 
moving  by  long  marches  to  Ferozepore  must  lend  its  right 
flank  to  the  Sutlej,  which  is  fordable  in  many  places, 
a  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  military  principles:  and 
neither  that  portion,  nor  the  one  which  succoured  Loo- 
dianah, CQuld  prevent  the  cavalry  from  crossing  on  both 
flanks  without  disseminating  the  troops;  and  this  would 
give  the  Sikhs,  covered  from  observation  by  the  Sutlej,  the 
power  of  uniting  in  two  marches,  or  rather  one  and  a 
hal^  at  either  point,  and  overwhelming  the  portion  opposed 
to  it,  while  the  irregular  cavalry  turned  the  flanks  and 
devastated  the  country  behind,  cutting  off  communications 
exciting  insurrections,  &c. 
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**  3rd. — ^Perozepore  is  fortified,  but  not  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
it  is  an  important  point  on  the  Sutlej  with  respect  to 
Lahore^  to  Bhawulpore,  and  to  the  communications  by 
land  and  water  with  Scinde.  It  had  boats  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Sutlej,  which  is  there  270  yards  wide  in  the  low- 
water  season :  that  was  right,  but  war  with  the  Punjaub  has 
been  a  sure  event  for  more  than  a  year  back,  and  the 
whole  power  of  India  was  behind  Ferozepore.  To  make  it 
secure,  the  works  should  have  been  such  as  not  only  to 
protect  stores  and  troops  from  anything  but  a  regular 
siege,  but  the  boats  for  a  bridge  also.  The  latter  should 
even  have  been  drawn  upon  land  and  protected  by  em- 
bankments and  batteries.  I  will  soon  show  you  why. 
Ferozepore  though  an  important  point  was  beyond  the 
operations  of  the  grand  army.  It  should  have  been  occa- 
pied  by  a  corps  of  occupation,  composed  of  all  curms,  and 
commanded  independently  by  an  able  officer.  The  base  of 
the  main  army,  or  rather  its  place  of  arms,  should  have 
been  Sirhind,  which  should  have  been  fortified  so  as  to 
resist  the  enemy's  irregular  cavalry  and  protect  the 
stores. 

"4tL — ^These  things  premised,  a  powerful  advanced 
guard  should  have  been  placed  in  Loodianah  with  an 
entrenched  camp,  and  protection  for  boats  to  form  a  per- 
manent bridge  there  also.  The  stares  necessary  for  the 
whole  army  should  have  been  pushed  forward  there  and 
protected  by  fortifying  part  of  Loodianah  itself,  -or  by  the 
entrenched  camp ;. and  the  supplies  forwarded  when  wanted 
from  Sirhind,  which  is  only  one  forced  march  behind  Loo- 
dianah. Meanwhile  the  cavalry  should  have  been  disposed 
on  the  Sutlej  above  and  below  Loodianah,  and  in  the  latter 
place  a  field  pontoon  train  should  have  been  placed  besides 
the  boats  for  a  permanent  bridge. 

"5th. — ^In  this  state — suppose  the   Sikh  cavalry  at- 
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tempted  to  pass  above  or  below,  our  cavalry  would  be  on 
the  watch  to  meet  them.  If  the  Sikhs  passed  abore,  not 
only  the  cavahy  on  the  riyer,  but  the  Sirhind  force,  the 
Loodianah  force,  and  the  caralry  force  below  Loodianah, 
coald  converge  to  attack  them,  and  they  would  be  enclosed 
between  our  troops,  the  river,  and  the  moimtains.  Sup* 
pose  they  passed  below  Loodianah, — ^then  the  cavahy,  the 
Loodianah  and  Sirhind  troops,  and  the  Ferozepore  troops, 
would  converge  to  enclose  them  between  the  desert  and 
the  liver. 

**  6lh. — Suppose  (as  actually  happened)  the  whole  Sikh 
army  kept  together.  We  should  have  had  Lahore  swarm- 
ing with  spies,  and  the  moment  the  Sikh  army  received 
ammunition  and  pay,  and  marched  towards  the  Sutlej,  war 
shoidd  have  been  taken  for  granted.  The  troops  at  Sir- 
bind  should  have  been  moved  up  to  Loodianah ;  the  cavalry 
on  the  Sutlej  called  into  the  same  place ;  and  Ferozepore 
being  left  to  its  own  resources,  the  army  should  have 
crossed  the  river,  and  marching  down  the  right  bank  have 
thrown  its  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Beas  river,  and  there 
taking  post  *  a  cheval,'  have  sent  forward  all  the  cavalry 
with  field-pieces  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Sikh  army. 
If  it  had  crossed  the  Sutlej,  half  a  march  would  then  have 
placed  its  stores,  reserves,  and  communications  in  our 
power,  and  we  could  either  have  followed  it  to  the  left 
bank,  or  marched  on  Lahore  which  would  be  only  two 
marches  off,  whereas  Sirhind  and  Umballa  would  be,  for 
the  enemy,  four  or  five.  If  it  had  not  crossed  already,  it 
would  not  dare  to  cross  with  the  Ferozepore  people  in  its 
front  and  the  main  army  on  its  flank  and  rear.  Negotia- 
tions could  then  have  been  commenced,  or,  if  that  was 
not  desirable,  everything  would  be  in  &vour  of  the 
British. 

'Ttk — For,  if  the  Sikhs  turned  on  the  army  at  the 
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Beas,  they  would  find  it  in  position  behind  that  river 
with  a  free  retreat  to  Loodianah;  and  the  Yerozepore 
people,  throwing  their  bridge,  would  be  behind  them.  If 
the  Sikhs,  as  is  not  probable,  fell  back  and  entrenched 
themselves  in  &ont  of  Lahore,  the  whole  army  could  unite 
in  two  days  in  their  front  and  deliver  battle  with  Lahore 
as  the  prize  of  victory ;  and  in  case  of  defeat  having  the 
bridges  of  Ferozepore  and  Loodianah  for  retreat 

"  This  is  my  plan.  Give  my  love  to  my  chili  I  am 
far  from  well,  going  down  hiU  visibly  and  painfully  to  my^ 
self,  and  my  affairs  here  are  unsatisfactory.  I  fear  I  must 
soon  resign  my  government" 

This  was  as  perfect  a  plan  of  a  campaign  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  whether  for  preventing  a  collision  by  demon- 
strating to  the  Sikhs  the  hopelessness  of  contending  with 
England ;  or,  if  they  were  infatuated,  for  terminating  the 
war  by  one  great  blow.  It  is  one  thing  to  admire  and 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  a  plan  when  matured  and  dis- 
played ;  another,  to  conceive  it  originally.  As  he  says  in 
his  letter  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  God  had  certainly 
given  him  the  head  and  heart  of  a  warrior ;  and  none  but 
himself  could  know  fully  the  anguish  of  mind  he  endured, 
conscious  of  his  own  gifts,  in  being  debarred  from  playing 
a  notable  part  in  the  great  deeds  which  his  bodily  in- 
firmities reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  admiring  at  a 
distance,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  his  brother  Charles,  of  simply 
recording. 

From  Major-Qeneral  WUliam  Napier  to  Lord  Cottenham. 

"  My  Lord,  "  London,  July  27, 1846. 

<<  Being  entirely  unknown  to  you,  and  without  the 
slightest  title  to  address  you,  it  may  happen  that  J  shall 
be  judged  presumptuous;  but  I  would  rather  it  weDBSO 
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ihan  fan  in  aught  towards  the  gentleman  who  is  the  sub« 
ject  of  this  letter. 

"  My  Lord,  the  Eeverend  Eichard  Walter  is  curate  of 
the  vicarage  of  Woodbridge,  near  Dayentry. 

"He  was  wounded,  being  then  a  lieutenant,  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar ;  he  took  holy  orders  and  has  for  many,  yery 
many  years,  performed  the  duties  of  a  curate  at  Wood- 
bridge.  He  has  a  laige  fieimily — ^a  yery  small  stipend. 
The  yicarage  is  vacant  and  in  your  Lordship's  gift  I  pray 
of  you  before  you  dispose  of  it  to  inquire  as  to  Mr.  Walter's 
character.  You  will  find  that  he  is  one  of  those  rare  com- 
binations of  strong  sense  and  childish  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter, which  are  oftener  described  than  met  with  in  real 
life ;  a  man  of  unbounded  benevolence,  natural  piety,  and 
unrepining  humility ;  of  an  earnest  mind ;  indefatigable, 
not  in  polemics,  but  in  care  for  the  moral  and  bodily 
welfare  of  his  flock ;  a  good  man,  and  charitable  in  word 
and  deed. 

"I  do  not  presume  to  ask  for  Mr.  Walter's  preferment, 
but  I  do  ask  of  your  Lordship  to  inquire.  You  will  find 
Mr.  Walter  such  as  I  describe  him. 

"I  remain,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  freedom  I  have 
used,"  &c.  &c. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  this  appeal  was  successful. 
Major-Q-eneral  W.  Napier  to  Lord  LyndJmrst. 

^  My  LoBD,  -  Guemaey,  Aug.  27. 1846. 

*'I  read  with  a  deep  interest  your  indignant  defence 
against  what  you  deemed  a  calumnious  attack.  With 
much  truth  you  said,  the  calumny  once  launched  might 
spread  and  live  while  the  defence  was  overlooked.  Malig- 
nancy is  a  more  active  passion  than  the  love  of  truth. 
But,  my  Lord,  if  you  expect  the  sympathy  of  generous 
minds,  your  indignation  at  public  calumnies  should  extend 
beyond  your  own  defence.     Bead  therefore  the  accom* 
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panying  letter,*  and  learn  to  what  an  infamous  depth  of 
Calsehood  men  in  authority  (not  a  hot-tempered  party 
politician,  but  men  forming  a  council  of  government)  have 
descended  It  w^  my  Lord,  during  the  existence  of  the 
administration  of  which  you  formed  a  part,  that  this  odious 
scheme  for  destroying  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
was  in  activity.  I  have  appealed  to  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
for  justice,  and  he  has  responded  to  that  appeal  as  an 
English  gentleman  ought  to  do,  but  has  great  difficulties 
to  encounter  and  may  be  baffled.  In  that  case  I  will  in- 
voke  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  public  justice ;  and  I 
now  bespeak  your  Lordship's  support  if  I  am  driven  to 
such  a  course.  I  do  so  because  I  think  I  see  in  your 
defence  of  yourself  the  outbreak  of  a  spirit  impatient  of 
such  vile  arts,  and  because  the  man  for  whom  I  ask  your 
support  has  illustrated  the  Grovemment  of  which  you 
formed  a  part  by  victories,  unparalleled,  if  the  disparity  of 
numbers  and  hard  fighting  combined  be  considered ;  be- 
cause he  conquered  a  great  kingdom  for  England,  and  has 
since  ruled  it  for  good  with  a  happy  energy;  and  has 
therefore  a  glorious  claim  to  the  support  of  every  public 
man  of  generous  temper." 

Lord  Lynihur%t  to  Major-ChMral  W.  Napier. 
"Sir,  -Sept.4.184e. 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  con- 
taining an  extract  of  a  communication  from  Sir  C.  Napier. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  I,  in  common  with  every  man  of 
ordinary  sense  and  information  in  this  country,  entertain 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  character,  talents,  and  eminent 

*  From  Bir  Charles  Napier,  oomplainlng  of  aocuaations  made  against  him 
in  the  Indian  papers  and  by  secret  informers  to  the  Indian  Govemmentt  for 
which  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation ;  particularly  one  which  accused 
him  of  restoring  the  transit  duties  in  Scinde,  and  attrihuting  to  hhn  impatiper 
motives  for  doing  so.  This  fiEdse  accusation  had  drawn  forth  a  letter  fiom 
the  Board  of  Control,  reprimanding  him  for  doing  what  he  had  not  dreamt 
of  doing»  and  calling  for  his  explanation. 
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Benrioes  of  that  most  distingaished  officer;  and  if  I  can 
at  any  time  be  of  service  to  him  in  Parliament,  you  and 
lie  may  command  my  zealous  assistance.  He  is  entitled  to 
this  from  me  as  a  member  of  the  late  Government ;  he  is 
stfll  better  entitled  to  it  from  his  brilliant  and  extraordinary 
aduevements,  and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  he  has 
administered  the  difficult  government  intrusted  to  him. 
I  readily  sympathise  with  him  in  the  annoyance  and  in- 
dignation  which  he  feels  at  those  unjust  charges,  particularly 
as  coming  from  such  a  quarter;  happily,  however,  they 
teodve  no  credit  here. 

«Ibeg,"&c&c 

MajcT'Oenercil  W.  Napier  to  Lard  Lyndhurd. 
*  Mt  Lord,  **  Oneroiey.  Sept  7, 1S46. 

**  Tour  letter  is  such  a  one  as  I  expected  from  a  man 
of  your  spirit  and  sense;  for  indeed,  my  Lord,  a  cold 
migenerous  feeling  is  not  wisdom  where  the  character  of  a 
man  of  history  is  involved.  You  say,  *  Happily,  however, 
these  charges  receive  no  credit  here.' 

^But,  my  Lord,  you  see  that,  whether  credited  or  not, 
ihey  are  used  by  the  Secret  Committee  and  others  for 
annoyance  and  insult  I  will  say  no  more  on  that  head. 
An  accelerated  death  from  the  pressure  of  climate,  vexations, 
labour  and  wounds,  neglect  and  calumny,  is,  I  foresee,  to 
be  my  brother's  fate;  but  he  has  always  lived 'for  honest 
fitme,  careless  of  ease  or  safety ;  and  to  prevent  that  fame 
from  being  tarnished  by  powerfrd  calumniators  was  the 
object  of  my  letter  to  your  Lordship,  and  shall  be  the  busi« 
I  of  my  remaining  life." 


Majcr-General  W.  Napier  to  Sir  John  E6bhou9e. 
^Ht  dear  Sir  John,  •^Guemfley.  Oot  1S46. 

**  Belying  entirely  on  your  generous  efforts  to  do  justice 
to  my  brother,  I  yet  think  it  good  to  let  you  know  how 
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worthy  of  your  aid  he  is.  You  have  seen  the  account  of 
the  devastation  of  the  cholera  at  Eurrachee,  but  you  have 
not  seen  an  account  of  his  exertions  on  that  miserable 
occasion. 

^<  The  Quartermaster-General  of  his  troops  writes  that  the 
pestilence  was  so  dreadful,  men's  heads  were  turned;  fear 
overcame  them ;  the  soldiers,  and  even  the  assistants  of  the 
hospitals,  rushed  to  seize  the  spirits  delivered  for  the  sick; 
the  population  fled  into  the  desert ;  and  a  madness,  which 
menaced  the  total  destruction  of  the  army  and  the  town, 
had  commenced,  and  nothing  but  the  General's  ability  and 
energy  could  have  stopped  it.  He  visited  the  hospitals 
three  times  each  day,  ai^d  personally  assisted  in  iqpplying 
remedies ;  and  it  was  touching  to  see  even  the  dying  men 
looking  at  him  and  blessing  him  for  his  care  and  sympathy! 
Europeans,  Sepoys,  and  even  the  Beloochees,  called  him  by 
name  in  their  agonies,  emd  expressed  their  sorrow  that  thi^ 
died  thus  instead  of  falling  under  his  command  in  the 
field.  Do  not  suppose  that  his  were  mere  ostentatious 
visits  at  his  convenience.  The  hospitals  were  two  or  threo 
miles  from  his  residence,  and  one  mile  apart  from  eadi 
other ;  hence  his  visits  were  journeys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  in  the  day,  great  part  on  foot,  and  with  tliethenno* 
meter  standing  at  12(f  in  the  shade!  at  a  time  also  when 
his  own  fSEtmily  was  exposed  to  the  pestilence.  One  id 
his  two  nephews  who  constantly  went  with  him,  buried  his 
little  daughter  of  two  years  old  in  the  evening,  and  the 
next  evening  was  buried  himself  by  her  side,  having  mean* 
while  persisted  in  keeping  his  undo  company  at  the 
hospitals!  Think  of  the  energy,  the  resolution,  and 
the  public  principle  of  a  man  who,  at  sixty-four,  and  of  the 
most  acute  natural  sensibility,  could  thus  rise  above  all 
family  feelings,  all  bodily  infirmities, — ^for  he  was  very  ill 
himself, — ^and  perform  his  public  duties  with  such  a  power 
pf  will  and  command,  that  even  the  madness  of  fear  and 
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despair  was  arrested  by  his  influence,  and  the  soldiers  of 
different  nations  and  religions  bent  under  his  ascendency 
in  resignation  to  a  death  most  terrible  and  appalling  in  its 
fotm — ^and  with  no  other  murmur  than  a  wish  to  have 
&Uen  under  his  command  in  battle !    I  appeal  confidently 
to  your  heart  and  head,  Sir  John ; — ^is  this  man,  so  dis- 
tinguished in  war,  so  able  in  government,  so  heroic,  so  full 
of  fortitude  in  calamity,  so  regardless  of  eyerything  but 
his  public  duty,  a  fit  subject  for  calumny  and  persecution 
and  wrongs  and  neglect?    He  tells  me  he  is  making  out 
an  exact  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  Scinde  to 
send  home,  as  an  answer  to  the  Parliamentary  papers 
obtained  by  Hume.     He  tells  me  also  that  he  has  now 
completed  a  system  of  canals,  sluices,  and  bunds,  which 
will  commeiice  working  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  will  be  in  foil  activity  in  less  than  ten  years.    It  will 
give  a  complete  command  of  the  waters,  and  is  so  solidly 
and  carefully  arranged,  that  he  speaks  with  confidence 
ef  the  revenue  being  raised  in  a  very  few  years  to  one 
mSUcn,  and  promising  an  incalculable  profit  finally  from 
the  wonderful  fertility  and  resources  of  the  coxmtry.*    The 
eommand  of  the  waters  being  complete  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  country  will  be  arrested,  because  the  (^rations  of 
the  natural  irrigations  are  as  follow :  the  Indus  overflows  the 
land,  and  the  crops,  mixed  thickly  with  weeds,  instantly 
spring  up  in  a  sui^rising  manner,  but  then  the  waters 
abate  and  the  terrible  sun  bums  up  the  land.    Now  if 
the  overflow  take  place  again  within  a  reasonable  period, 
the  fertility  is  immense,  and  all  is  well ;  but  this  does  not 
always  happen,  and  when  the  second  overflow  comes  at 
last,  the  crops  and  weeds  are  dead  and  their  decomposition 
fnoducea  pestilence." 

The  publication  of  the  second  part  o£  the  *  Conquest  (£ 
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Scinde '  drew  upon  the  author  more  than  one  bitter  and 
angry  correspondence^  in  which  the  strength  of  his  ex- 
pressions was  more  in  accordance  with  that  of  his  jost  and 
natural  indignation  against  his  brother's  traducers  than 
with  conventional  usage,  and  these  will  not  here  be  farther 
alluded  ta 

The  following  letter,  so  full  of  wisdom,  learning,  and 
eloquence,  embodies  his  opinions  on  corporal  punishment 
in  the  army,  a  subject  to  which  the  public  attention  was 
directed  by  some  recent  instances,  and  against  which  a 
strong  agitation  arose.  The  opinion  is  all  the  more  valu- 
able, because  he,  of  all  men,  could  never  be  suq)ected  of 
a  leaning  to  the  side  of  unnecessary  cruelty;  but  his 
natural  feelings  and  instincts  were  overruled  by  his  expe- 
rience and  by  his  calm  and  deliberate  judgment 

To  the  Editor  cf  the'Tinm! 
«  Sib, 

^  The  present  very  sudden  and  vehement  public  cry 
against  corporal  punishment  in  the  army  has  arisen  partly 
from  ignorance,  partly  from  humane  feelings  shocked  by 
the  false  representations  of  designing  persons.  A  question 
so  seriously  involving  the  welfare  of — ^I  will  not  say  the 
British  army — ^but  the  British  empire,  should  however  be 
discussed  with  more  calmness  and  reason. 

^That  the  cry  is  founded  partly  in  ignorance  is  dear 
from  this  fact,  that  the  ameliorations  proposed  in  some  of 
the  public  papers  as  things  to  be  adopted  immediately, 
such  as  the  health  certificate  of  the  surgeon  previous  io 
punishment^  are  actually  in  force;  and  the  system  of 
courts  martial  requires  only  to  be  stated,  to  convince  men 
not  swayed  by  momentary  passion,  that  the  utmost  regard 
for  justice,  tempered  with  mercy,  is  the  characteristic  of 
our  military  trials. 
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"  For  first/ the  military  iBstrtictions  inciJcate  forbearance 
and  gentleneBs  towards  soldiers ;  a  paternal  exercise  of 
authority  to  redaim,  and  prevent  as  much  as  possible  th^ 
necessity  of  any  pnnishmeni 
^'  Now  suppose  the  necessity  to  arise. 
^  The  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  applies  to  the 
general  ofiBcer  for  a  district  court  martial.  To  obtain  this 
he  must  state  in  writing  the  offence,  the  names  of  the 
witDesses,  the  nature  of  their  testimony,  and  the  character 
of  the  accused  extracted  from  the  defaulters'  book. 

''The  general  officer,  after  examining  these  things 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  whether  he  be  a  calm  firm  man  or  a 
haity  yiolent  one, — a  man  experienced  in  soldiers'  habits 
and  feelings  or  a  youth  of  a  zealous  but  ill-judging 
mind, — ^thinks  fit  to  order  a  court  martial  It  is  composed 
of  officers  of  different  regiments  who  can  have  no  ill  will 
or  favour  towards  the  accused;  men  of  honour,  not  re- 
stricted by  technical  rules  of  evidence,  but  sworn  to  do 
jmtioe  according  to  their  conscience  and  the  custom  of 
war. 

**  Meanwhile  the  soldier  is  furnished  with  a  list  of  wit- 
oasses  against  him,  and  he  is  allowed  to  name  those 
witnesses  he  desires  to  call  in  his  favour;  and  if  he  asks 
for  the  aid  of  a  Mend  to  assist  him  in  preparing  his  defence, 
it  18  granted.  Be  it  remembered  also,  that  generally 
speaking  the  witnesses  are  the  prisoner's  comrades,  men 
in  the  same  predicament  as  himseK;  and  he  is  solemnly 
asked  on  the  assembly  of  the  Court  if  he  has  any  objection 
to  any  officer  present  sitting  on  his  triaL  If  he  says  ^  No,' 
the  Court  then  sits,  having  before  it  the  surgeon's  written 
oertificate  that  the  prisoner  is  in  a  state  of  health  to  endure 
eorporal  or  other  punishment. 
*'If  the  man  is  too  dull  or  timid  to  conduct  his  own 
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defence^  he  is  invaiiably  assisted  by  the  President  or  other 
member  of  the  Court  on  all  points  which  go  to  elncidate 
the  truth. 

^^The  Court  comes  to  its  finding;  but  before  passiiig 
sentence,  supposing  that  finding  to  be  *  Guilty/  oath  is  made 
by  a  competent  person  that  the  prisoner  had  been  warned 
that  all  former  offences  and  convictions  would  be  produced 
against  him.  Those  offences,  if  any,  are  then  produced  and 
sentence  is  passed.  The  President  then  waits,  with  the 
minutes  of  trial  (most  carefully  taken  down,  no  interlining 
or  apparent  carelessness  being  allowed),  on  the  genend 
officer,  who  always  questions  him  and  often  consults  with 
the  commanding  officer  besides,  on  the  man's  general 
habits,  before  he  confirms  or  reyises  the  finding  and 
sentence.  At  the  foot  of  the  minutes  he  writes  his  remarks 
upon  any  irregularity;  often  he  pardons;  often  reduces 
the  sentence ;  he  cannot  aggravate  it.  Mercy  is  in  h» 
single  power,  but  for  severity  many  must  combine.  The 
checks  do  not  end  there.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court 
are  sent  to  the  Judge-Advocate-General  in  England,  a 
lawyer,  who  will  interfere  with  ill^al  proceedings.  They 
likewise  go  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  from  whom  ema- 
nate the  instructions  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  paternal  and 
reclaiming  discipline,  and  who  will  visit  on  the  commanding 
officer  the  sin  of  frequent  and  unnecessary  punishment. 
But  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  the  military  courts  but  the 
military  punishment  of  flogging  that  is  offensiTe ;  a  punish- 
ment un-English,  degrading,  brutish,  and  unnecessary. 

^^  First,  is  it  un-English  ?  It  has  been  an  English  punish- 
ment from  the  earliest  records  of  our  history.  It  is  a 
domestic  punishment.  It  is  used  in  all  schoola  It  is  not 
long  since  women  were  flagellated  in  public  under  sentenoe 
of  the  civil  court.  It  is  oidy  two  years  since  twelve  dozen 
lashes,  with  a  whip  tax  heavier  *'  '^•'^  tbe  military  whip,  was 
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inflicted  in  a  gaol  by  the  mere  order  of  a  magistrate 
without  a  previous  trial.  There  is  a  charge  now  pending 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  an  infliction  of  a  like 
natore  in  the  Penitentiary.  It  is  ihe  common  punishment 
in  all  our  penal  settlements. 

^  Degrading  I  Sir,  it  is  the  crime  that  degrades,  not 
the  punishment.  The  man  is  flogged  because  he  has 
degraded  himself.  Is  the  severely  flogged  prisoner  who  is 
in  gaol,  less  degraded  than  a  soldier  flogged  in  a  barrack- 
square  for  thieving?  Or  is  it  meant  that  a  civilian  is*  so 
hi  below  a  soldier  in  dignity  of  character  that  the  punishr 
ment  which  is  just  for  one  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
other?  If  the  soldier  is,  and  certainly  he  ought  to  be,  of 
a  higher  character  than  the  civilian  in  his  class  of  life, 
the  military  offence  is  more  heinous,  inasmuch  as  he 
degrades,  not  himself  only,  but  his  comrades,  by  making 
them  perforce  the  comrades  of  a  thief.  The  argument 
of  de^-adation  begins  at  the  wrong  end ;  the  theft  is  the 
degradation,  not  tiie  punishment — ^whether  that  punish- 
tnent  be  in  a  prison  under  the  civil  law,  or  in  a  barrack- 
8q[tiare  under  the  military  law.  Brutal  and  unnecessary! 
Abolish  it  in  your  households,  your  public  schools,  in  your 
prisons,  in  your  penal  settlements,  and  then  we  meet  on 
fidr  ground;  but  come  not  with  .eyes  inflamed  with  passion, 
and  hands  red  with  the  blood  drawn  from  helpless  children 
and  prison  delinquents  by  the  lash,  to  stigmatize  the  mili- 
tary system  for  doing  that  publicly  and  with  caution  and 
after  trial,  to  keep  armed  men  in  subordination,  which  you 
do  in  civil  life  without  trial  and  secretly ;  when  you  have 
corrected  the  'brutal  unnecessary'  civil  discipline,  take 
the  following  facts  into  consideration  before  you  meddle 
in  military  discipline,  or  you  will  meddle  to  your  own 
hurt. 

**  The  British  empire  is  one  of  the  greatest  magnitude ; 
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and,  being  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  depends  more  than 
any  other  great  empire  known  to  history  upon  the  goodness 
of  its  anny  and  navy. 

"  No  army  was  ever  yet  good  or  formidable  without 
discipline. 

**  Discipline  is  preserved  by  punishments  or  rewards,  or 
by  both  together.  Let  us  look  back  for  examples  of  these 
different  methods  followed  by  great  men  or  nations,  and 
draw  conclusions  from  their  results. 

^*  Alexander  the  Great  governed  his  troops  entirely  by 
the  hope  of  rewards,  and  he  overcame  the  earth.  Yet  in 
six  years  he  had  to  encounter  two  pr  three  mutinies,  which 
even  his  superhuman  energy,  his  wonderful  successes,  his 
unbounded  generosity,  his  kingly  dignity,  and  the  awe 
inspired  by  the  belief  of  his  divine  nature,  scarcely  sufficed 
to  quell ;  and  the  moment  he  died,  his  army  became  the 
lords  and  oppressors  of  the  earth,  partitioning  it  at  their 
pleasure,  setting  governments  up  and  pulling  them  down. 

'^  Is  the  British  army  to  become  like  the  Macedonian? 

^^  Hannibal  was  the  greatest  of  all  commanders,  but  how 
he  governed  his  troops  is  not  known :  his  system,  whatever 
it  was,  died  with  him ;  but  in  his  father's  time  promises  of 
rewards  seemed  to  be  the  chief  spring  of  the  Carthaginian 
discipline;  and  when  those  promises  were  not  fulfilled 
the  army  mutinied,  and  it  was  long  doubtful  whether  the 
state  or  the  army  was  to  be  destroyed. 

*^  Look  to  the  discipline  of  the  nation  that  conquered 
the  world  and  held  it  in  subjection  for  many  centuries ; 
that  discipline  which  enabled  the  Boman  soldier, — ^though 
inferior  in  bodily  strength  and  courage  and  numbers  to 
some  of  its  enemies, — ^to  overcome  them  all.  How  few 
mutinies  ever  took  place  with  Eoman  armies  I  and  always 
against  the  General,  not  the  State,  and  from  some  cause 
extraneous  to  the  national  discipline. 
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^  That  diBcipline  included  stripes ! 

''The  Bomaiis  in  ancient  days, — Tamerlane  and  the 
Janissaries  of  Soliman  in  the  middle  ages, — employed 
stripes  for  discipline ;  so  do  the  English  and  Americans  of 
modem  times. 

'^  It  is  said  the  best  continental  armies  do  not  so— this 
is  not  true  generally ;  but  the  British  army  has  always 
overthrown  every  army  it  encountered.  The  British  army 
is  therefore  the  best  army,  and  one  to  give,  not  take  lessons ; 
moreover,  continental  armies  are  fostered  in  a  way  not 
agreeable  to  British  feelings.  The  military  profession  is 
the  highest  in  honour  on  the  continent ;  its  members  look 
down  on  civilians  and  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  they 
are  supported  by  the  government  in  so  doing.  Would  you 
have  that  distinction  introduced  into  England  ?  There 
was,  if  there  is  not  now,  an  order  in  Prussia,  directing  a 
military  officer  who  should  be  pushed  in  the  streets  by 
a  civilian  to  put  his  sword  through  him. 

*^  The  best  continental  armies  do  not  use  the  lash !  What 
atmies  are  they  ?  The  Russians  use  the  knout  The  cane 
is  used  by  the  Austrians,  and  is  not  entirely  banished  from 
the  Prussian  army.  The  Swedes,  the  Danes,  inflict  blovrs. 
The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  strike  on  the  breast  and 
back  with  the  fiat  of  a  sword,  a  terrible  punishment.  The 
French  hang  heavy  weights  to  the  legs,  and  use  a  variety 
of  punishments  which  our  soldiers  would  consider  more 
degrading  than  the  lash.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of 
this. 

<<  During  the  occupation  of  France,  a  commanding  officer 
ordered  a  soldier  into  the  BvlJrring.  This  was  simply 
moving  in  heavy  marching  order  round  a  circle  in  the 
barrack-yardy  a  punishment  invented  to  avoid  flogging. 
The  man  had  been  distinguished  in  Spain  by  his  courage 
and  talents,  and  he  was  of  a  proud  disdainful  character. 

VOL.  n.  M 
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He  stepped  up  to  the  commanding  officer  and  in  a  loud 
voice  declared  he  would  not  go  into  the  Bull-ring.  The 
order  was  repeated :  he  replied,  '  I  won't ;  that  is  insubor- 
dination, and  you  must  have  me  flogged.*  The  order  was 
again  given:  the  man  dashed  his  musket  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  colonel  and  cried  out  ^  I  won't  go ;  that  is 
mutiny;  you  must  now  shoot  me:'  and  the  soldiers,  all 
veterans,  called  out  *  It  is  mvtiny, — %hoot  him  ! ' 

**  Let  us  now  consider  what  a  British  army  is  drawn  from. 
The  people  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  the  strongest,  the 
hardiest,  and  the  most  headstrong  people  in  the  world;  a 
people  given  to  intoxication;  always  taught  to  consider 
independence  as  a  virtue;  and  of  late  years  indeed  to 
look  on  the  higher  classes  as  their  enemiea  As  soldiers, 
you  require  of  them  at  once  to  abandon  all  such  thoughts, 
and  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  restrictions  on  their 
natural  habits  and  feelings;  to  lead  a  monotonous  and 
imeasy  life  at  home — one  of  hardship  and  privations 
and  dangers  abroad.  You  require  them  to  march,  to  fight, 
to  starve,  to  encounter  storms  at  sea  and  pestilence  on 
land;  to  abandon  their  native  country  and  friends  for 
years,  for  life  I  You  give  them  little  pay,  few  promises  of 
reward,  and  still  fewer  rewards ;  and  when  worn  out  and 
miserable,  and  racked  with  pain  from  hardship  and  wounds, 
you  send  them  in  poverty  to  their  native  place,  there  to  be 
despised  and  insulted;  treated  with  scorn  when  he  can 
serve  no  longer,  he  pines  the  lowest  of  the  lowly.  And  now 
you  raise  a  cry  against  the  discipline  by  which  only  a  man 
with  so  few  hopes  and  so  many  privations,  and  so  black  a 
future,  can  be  kept  in  due  subordination ! 

"  You  say  a  better  sj'stem  of  rewards  and  a  milder  dis- 
cipline will  bring  a  better  class  of  men  into  the  army,  and  cor^ 
poral  punishment  will  become  unnecessary.  But  you  do  not 
give  the  rewards,  and  you  take  away  the  means  of  discipline. 
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And  what  is  meant  by  a  better  class  of  men  ?  The  labouring, 
the  working  man,  is  in  every  point  of  view  a  better  man 
for  military  purposes  than  the  younger  sons  .of  tradesmen 
or  fetrmers.  First,  he  is  quite  as  moral,  generally  more 
docile  and  hardier  to  endure ;  and  in  all  nations  patriotic 
devotion  has  resided  more  firmly  with  the  poor  than  with 
Uie  rich.  The  national  spirit,  the  vital  energy  of  patriotism, 
has  alwa3rB  been  with  the  poor  of  any  country, — not  always 
with  the  great  and  rich. 

"But  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  uneducated,  to  make 
an  army  efficient,  soldiers  must  be  kept  in  subordination, 
because  their  life  is  one  irksome  to  natural  feelings.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  courage  may  be  excited  by  hope  of  re- 
wards, but  their  fierce  passions  must  be  suppressed  by  fear ; 
or  woe  to  the  country  where  they  quarter  I 

"  Ay !  let  them  be  kept  in  subordination,  but  not  by 
stripes. 

"  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
nations  stripes  have  been  the  punishment  recurred  to  as 
the  most  fitting  for  military  correction  and  example.  Do 
away  with  this  punishment  in  aU  other  branches  and  cases, 
and  still  it  ought  to  remain  in  the  military  code,  restricted 
indeed  in  severity  so  as  not  to  exhibit  cruelty,  but  not  so 
restricted  as  to  excite  ridicule  and  contempt ; — ^restricted 
also  to  certain  crimes  which  are  degrading,  viz. — 

"  Insubordination,  which  is  degrading  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  soldier's  oath,  contrary  to  the  military  character, 
contrary  to  the  welfiare  of  the  country.  Perjury,  dishonour, 
and  want  of  patriotism,  combine  to  make  military  insubor- 
dination degrading. 

**  Outrage  of  women,  which  degrades  men  below  the 
level  of  brutes,  and  plunges  a  soldier  in  the  depth  of 
infftmy. 
**  Thieving,  which  needs  no  comment. 

k2 
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^'  Many  substitutes  for  corporal  punishment  have  leen 
introduced,  and  many  more  proposed.  They  are  hovreyer 
generally  only  fitted  for  quiet  quarters  in  peace-time;  and 
it  appears  dangerous  to  change  to  a  seyere  code  in  var^ 
when  so  much  more  is  exacted  of  the  soldier,  and  when, 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  being  then  awakened,  the 
novelty  of  the  punishment  is  sure  to  produce  discontent 
The  heroic  and  grand  feelings  stirred  by  war,  silence  petty 
expedients  and  should  not  be  cooled  by  any  additional 
severity. 

^^  The  machinery  of  an  army  should  act  regularly :  it  is 
the  only  way  to  inure  men  to  its  pressure. 

"  Prompt,  severe,  and  if  the  expression  may  be  used, 
staring  punishment,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  in 
order  both  the  sneaking  and  the  hardy  villains,  who  will 
and  must  always  be  found  mixed  with  good  men  in  the 
ranks  of  an  army ;  and  no  punishment  is  so  prompt  and 
effectual  as  the  lash.  The  cruel  sjnstem  of  picketing,  prac- 
tised many  years  ago  by  the  cavalry,  presented  nothing 
but  the  infliction  of  pain  without  the  benefit  of  example. 
The  man  suffered  terrible  torture,  and  it  was  most  injurious 
to  his  general  health ;  but  if  he  was  hardy,  a  few  drops  of 
perspiration  on  his  brow  alone  indicated  his  pain.  But 
in  fi(^ging,  the  stripping  of  the  man's  back,  the  formal 
arrangements,  the  cutting  of  the  skin,  and  the  sight  of  the 
blood,  is  a  great  example  to  check  offences  as  well  as  a 
severe  punishment ;  and  when  kept  within  bounds,  there 
is  no  injury  to  the  general  health.  In  most  cases  a  few 
days  suffice  to  restore  the  man  to  his  duty. 

"  Sir,  I  offer  these  considerations  with  a  very  long  ex- 
perience of  the  feelings  and  habits  of  soldiers.  I  hare 
never  incurred  the  dislike  of  troops  under  my  command 
either  in  peace  or  war ;  I  have  often  had  proof  of  an  oppo- 
site feeling;  and  I. have  a  profound  sentiment  of  admira- 
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tion  and  attachment  for  the  British  soldier,  founded 
entirely  on  my  knowledge  of  his  noble  qualities,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  just  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  discipline. 

«  W.  Napieb." 

Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  written  there  have  been 
many  improvements  effected  in  the  lot  and  prospects  of  the 
soldier  by  successive  Secretaries  of  War,  amongst  whom 
the  late  lamented  Lord  Herbert  stands  pre-eminent.  Nor 
should  the  share  of  the  present  Commander-in-Chief  be 
forgotten  in  the  gjood  work  which  has  been  effected.  Many 
of  the  alterations  which  have  rendered  the  soldier  at  once 
more  comfortable  and  more  respectable  originated  with 
him,  and  in  all  he  has  warmly  co-operated.  Sir  W. 
Xapier,  during  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  command  of  the 
army,  expressed  frequently  to  the  author  his  warm  and 
cordial  approval  of  His  Koyal  Highness's  administration ; 
no  small  praise  from  one  whose  standard  was  so  high,  and 
who  was  certainly  not  over  indulgent  to  the  weaknesses  or 
shortcomings  of  men  in  power. 

The  marriage  of  General  Napier's  fifth  daughter  to  Mr. 
Philip  Miles,  M.P.  for  Bristol,  took  place  at  the  close  of 
this  year. 

The  year  1847  finds  General  Napier  still  occupied  in 
fighting  his  brother's  battles. 

ameral  W.  Napier  to  the  Editor  of  the  •  Kmes: 
«  Sir,  ••  Guenwey.  Jan.  6»  1S47. 

"  In  your  journal  of  January  5th  there  is  a  leading 
article  touching  the  expenses  of  Scinde,  founded  avowedly 
on  your  own  correspondent's  communications. 

**  I  cannot  believe  you  have  any  desire  to  give  currency 
to  the  injurious  falsehoods  against  Sir  Charles  Napier 
which  continually  issue  from  the  degraded  Bombay  press, 
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and  therefore  I  daim  confidently  the  insertion  of  tiiis 
letter. 

^^  Your  correspondent  is  deceiving'  yon ;  and  as  he  says 
facts  are  stubborn  things,  I  give  you  the  following  list 
of  them. 

"  1.  Not  a  soldier  has  ever  been  raised  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Scinde  except  one  Belooch  battahon. 
The  military  expense  is  therefore  not  an  expense  of 
Scinde.  Had  that  country  never  been  conquered,  the 
same,  or  rather  a  larger  force,  must  have  been  kept  up 
on  the  frontier. 

^'2.  The  large  force  now  in  Scinde  is  in  consequaioe 
of  the  Punjaub  war,  and  is  not  required  for  Scinde  at  alL 
.  "  3.  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  for  two  years  been  urging 
the  reduction  of  the  force  in  Scinde  to  5000  men, — the 
same  number  proposed  by  Lord  Auckland  to  hold  Snkkor 
and  Kurrachee  only,  before  the  conquest.  The  troops  are 
now  to  be  reduced  to  8000,  probably  on  account  of  the 
more  peaceable  aspect  of  the  Punjaub. 

*^  4.  The  Scinde  revenue  is  most  flourishing.  After  pay- 
ing the  whole  expense  of  the  civil  government,  the  pohce 
2400  strong,  and  pubhc  works  of  a  permanent  nature,  a 
surplus  has  been  regularly  paid  to  the  general  treasury  of 
India. 

^^The  exact  amount  of  this  surplus  for  the  financial 
years  ending  April,  1844,  and  April,  1845,  I  have  not  at 
this  moment  at  hand ;  but  the  surplus  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1846,  was  310,000?.  sterling  I  and  that  for  April, 
1847,  will  probably  be  360,000?.  sterling  1  Thus  litfle 
short  of  800,000?.  will  have  been  paid  into  the  general 
treasury  of  India  from  Scinde  in  four  years,  during  which, 
war,  pestilence,  and  locusts  have  visited  the  country. 

"  The  people  are  now  happy  and  contented  because  they 
are  governed  with  justice ;  they  were,  before  the  conqnestj 
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miserable ;  and  so  far  from  tbe  /  merchants  visiting  Seinde 
imder  the  Ameers  to  improve  commerce/  as  your  corre- 
spondent has  it,  they  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
tyranny  and.  e3;actions  of  the  Ameers;  and  they  have 
since  flocked  and  are  now  flocking  to  Seinde  under  the 
protection  of  Sir  C.  Napier.  In  like  manner  artisans  and 
cultivators  are  coming  back/' 

,This  letter  was.  in  answer*  to  statements  of  the 
*  Times'  Bombay  correspondent,  and  published  by  that 
jonmal  to  the  world,  to  the  eflfect  that  Seinde  was  a  use- 
less and  expensive  incumbrance  to  England,  and  that  it 
never  would  be  otherwise.  Indeed  it  appears  as  though 
no  man  had  ever  had  more  persistent  and  unscrupulous 
enemies  than  Sir  Charles  Napier  ;  their  tenacity  was 
doubtless  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  fury  at  the 
severe  castigation  many  of  them,  especially  those  of  the 
Indian  press,  received  from  General  Napier  in  the  *  Con- 
quest of  Seinde.'  After  they  had  exhausted  their  personal 
calumnies  against  the  conqueror  of  Seinde,  they  took  every' 
possible  means  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  achievements. 
The  most  disingenuous  reasoning  was  employed  to  prove 
that  Seinde  was  an  enormous  and  useless  yearly  expense 
to  the  Indian  Government.  The  whole  expense  of  the 
troops  quartered  there  was*  unfairly  charged  against  that  ^ 
province;  unfairly,  because,  if  they  had  not  been  em- 
ployed in  Seinde,  they  must  have  been  employed  and 
paid  elsewhere,  except  one  Belooch  battalion  which  has 
smce  done  good  service  in  the  Indian  mutiny.  The  fact 
also  was  completely  ignored  that,  but  for  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Seinde,  double  the  number  of  troops  there 
stationed  during  the  Punjaub  war  would  have  been  re- 
quired elsewhere  to  neutralize  the  active  hostility  of  the 
AnoLeerSy  who  would  unquestionably  have  made  common* 
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cause  with  the  Sikhs;  and  that  Scinde  gave  us  a  com- 
manding  strategic  position  on  the  flank  of  the  Sikh  armyi 
which  would  have  enabled  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  convert 
decisively  to  our  favour  the  operations  of  the  Sutlej,  if 
these  had  been  of  doubtful  result 

The  preceding  letter  was  published  by  the  *  Times,'  wiA 
a  leading  article  supporting  the  view  taken  by  its  corre- 
spondent. 

Majcr-Qeneral  W.  Napier  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Timn^ 
"  Snt,  ••  Guemaey,  Jan.  13, 1847. 

"  To  undertake  a  controversy  with  an  editor  in  his 
own  journal  would  be  a  folly.  I  shall  therefore  merely 
say  that  I  am  content  to  let  my  letter,  which  you  have 
fairly  published,  stand  against  your  article  of  the  12th 
instant. 

"  The  question  is,  not  whether  you  place  any  reliance 
on  my  statements,  but  whether  the  public  will  rely  on 
them,  in  opposition  to  the  assertions  of  your  nameless 
*  correspondent' 

"  I  neverr  supposed  you  had,  personally,  ill  will  towards 
Sir  Charles  Napier ;  but  your  *  correspondent'  has  misled 
you.  Three  millions !  Why,  Sir,  the  whole  expense  of  all 
the  troops,  qwartered  though  not  wanted  in  Scinde,  would 
not  reach  one-third  of  that  sum. 

"  One  word  more  as  to  the  onus  of  proof.  You  adopted 
the  assertions  of  a  nameless  correspondent  I  deny  their 
accuracy.  It  is  for  him  to  prove  their  correctness.  He 
cannot." 

Major-Qeneral  W.  Napier  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington. 

[Extract.] 

*  Giaenifley,  July,  1847, 

"  With  respect  to  the  regular  military  state  of  this 
island,  it  is  very  bad ;  the  mania  for  economy  in  the  wrong 
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place  went  so  £ar  that  the  hinges  and  locks  of  copper  of 
the  powder-magazine  were  sold,  and  iron  replaced  them ! 
Some  repairs  and  improyements  have, — owing  I  believe  to 
my  repeated  reports  and  memoirs, — ^been  made  in  Castle 
Comet  and  Fort  George,  but  neither  is  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence.  Upon  this  head,  and  on  the  defence  of  the  Channel 
lalands,  separately  and  as  a  group,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  I  gave  in  memoir^ 
five  years  ago  to  the  Home  OflSce  and  the  Horse  Guards ; 
and  my  object  now  is  to  request  your  Grace's  perusal  of 
them.    I  am  convinced  they  are  right  in  military  reason* 
ing.    My  view  is  that  by  a  few  works  well  placed,  instead 
of  the  multitude  of  ill-placed  works  now  here,  the  enemy 
might  be  forced  to  assail  the  island  in  a  given  quarter, 
where  the  whole  island  force  could  meet  his  disembarka- 
tion with  advantage,  and  without  losing  its  retreat  on  the 
main  fortress.    That  fortress,  if  put  in  good  order,  might 
hold  out  three  weeks  or  more,  because  the  ground  offers 
an  entrenched  position  outside  for  1200  men,  nearly  in- 
accessible, and  capable  of  preventing  an  investment    The 
great  fault  of  the  fortress  is  that,  being  only  of  .the  third 
order,  it  requires  a  garrison  of  the  second  order ;  aCad  there 
are  no  provision  magazines. 

**  The  defence  of  Jersey  is  more  diflScult.  An  enemy 
cannot  be  prevented  from  landing,  and  I  think  the  works 
now  commencing  at  St  Catherine's  Bay  ill  judged.  Noir- 
mont  promontory  is  the  point  of  real  interest  The  island 
of  Aldemey  is  however  the  key  of  the  group,  and  the 
most  important  as  affecting  the  naval  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land in  the  ChanneL  It  may  easily  be  made  impregnable ; 
it  cannot  be  blockaded,  and  it  offers  means  for  a  large  war 
harbour.  In  the  hands  of  the  French  it  would  be  a  bridle 
on  our  commerce  in  the  narrow  channel  between  La  Hogue 
and  Portland  Bill.    In  our  hands  it  would  be  a  bridle  on 

k3 
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CherboTirg:  if  a  tower  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
were  erected  on  the  Touraille,  Cherbourg  harbour  would 
be  looked  into  at  only  sixteen  miles'  distance,  and  a  fleet 
of  war  steamers  lying  at  Aldemey  would  be  always  ready 
to  follow  the  French  fl^et 

"  The  Admiralty  have  conceived  all  its  importance,  but 
the  naval  works  commenced  there  and  projected  here  are 
on  an  immense  scale ;  and  if  the  works  of  land  defence  do 
not  go  on  pari  passu,  those  works  will  be  for  the  Frendi! 
The  works  projected  here  are  not  begun,  and  would  require 
several  years  to  complete.  The  ordnance  works  have  been 
laid  down  on  paper,  and,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  on  too 
small  a  plan.  The  economy  which  renders  a  sea  battery 
ineflBcient  is  misplaced* 

"  If  Aldemey  be  taken,  not  an  unlikely  event  seeing  it 
is  but  eight  miles  from  the  French  coast,  it  can  never  be 
recovered ;  and  then,  increased  facilities  for  a  descent  on 
England  between  Portsmouth  and  Dover  would  render  it 
necessary  to  consider  how  London  could  be  protected.  If 
indeed  30,000  manoeuvring  troops  could  at  once  assemble, 
80,000  enemies  might,  I  think,  be  fended  off  from  London, 
provided  Chatham  and  Woolwich  were  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence ;  which  places,  if  garrisoned  by  a  mixed  force,  with 
armed  vessels  in  the  Thames  below  London  and  in  the 
Medway,  would  secure  the  left  flank.  The  St.  Catherine's 
Docks  and  other  water-cuts  would,  with  a  few  well-placed 
forts,  form  an  entrenched  position  to  be  manned  by  armed 
citizens  and  gentlemen,  forming  a  base  for  the  regular 
army  to  operate  from,  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  an  enemy 
endeavouring  to  pass  the  Thames  between  London  and 
Kingston.  Chelsea  College,  the  Penitentiary,  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  offer  entrenched  posts  for  the  armed  masses 
which  might  be  assembled  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
to  oppose  a  passage ;  and  there  would  be  no  want  of  horse- 
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men  for  patroles.    But  could  30,000  troops  be  assembled  ? 
I  fear  not    I  am  however  going  beyond  my  province,  and 
forget  that  I  am  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.   Upon 
i       the  Channel  Islands  I  can  speak  with  more  freedom,  and  I 
I       earnestly  entreat  attention  to  my  memoir. 
!  *'  PS. — Touching  the  invasion  of  England,  I  have  seen 

j       in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Guerre  a  small 
book,  made  up  for  Napoleon,  containing  drawings  coloured, 
and  sections  of  those  drawings,  of  every  kind  of  vessel, 
!       from  a  ship  of  the  liiie  to  a  fishing-boat,  with  explanatory 
I       references  and  directions  for  making  them  by  the  shortest 
I       and  most  convenient  method  fit  for  the  reception  of  artil- 
I       lery,  infimtry,  cavahy,  and  stores.    The  quantity  of  each, 
and  their  best  distribution,  are  very  exactly  defined  both 
I       in  the  text  and  drawings ;  and  a  great  expedition  could 
i       be  thus  prepared  in  the  shortest  time  with  great  ease. 
I       I  have  heard  Algiers  called  the  weakness  of  France ! 
Strange  weakness,  which  has  given  200,000  hardy  prac- 
tised soldiers  to  that  country,  and  formed  fifteen  or  twenty 
young  generals  to  the  habits  of  war,  and  kept  the  Bureaux 
in  the  practice  of  administration  to  armies  and  navies  I 

"W.  N." 
The  Duke  of  WeUingUm  to  Major-Qeneral  W.  Napier. 

**  Mx  DEAR  General,  -  London.  July  29. 1847. 

"I  have  received  your  letter  upon  various  matters, 
political  as  well  as  military,  in  the  Channel  Islands.  I 
am  no  longer  called  to  Her  Majesty*s  councils,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  political  matter  in  my  official  cape- 
city,  however  interesting  it  might  be  even  to  the  military 
defence  of  these  important  islands. 

**  I  have  long  turned  to  them  my  attention,  and  am 
perfectly  aware  of  their  value  to  the  honour,  the  essential 
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interests,  and  the  safety  of  this  country ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  of  Aldemey  to  which  you  have  adverted; 
and  even  in  the  very  views  taken  by  yourself,  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Government  to  lose  no  time  in  con- 
structing harbours  of  refuge  in  these  islands ! 

^^  The  main  defence  of  these  islands  must  be  their  own 
native  militia.  It  will  be  a  great  object  to  have  that 
in  good  order  and  good  temper  at  the  moment  of 
danger. 

*^  I  do  not  much  like  interfering  in  matters  not  under 
my  official  control ;  but  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  let 
me  know  officially  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  first  in 
Guernsey,  but  in  all  the  islands,  to  put  the  militia  in  an 
efficient  state,  I  will  represent  it  to  the  Government  and 
will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Her  Majesty's  servants  to 
attend  to  the  matter.  If  I  should  succeed,  you  will  hare 
rendered  to  your  country  the  service  of  rendering  this 
militia  force  effective.  But  I  recommend  that  facts 
should  be  adverted  to  only  as  evils  or  remedies,  and  that 
complaints  of  individuals  or  establishments  should  be 
omitted,  particularly  in  relation  to  bygone  transactions. 

**  There  is  not  leisure  for  discussing  old  complaints." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

POLITICAL  SPECULATIONS.      SIE  a  NAPIEB. 

Wb  are  now  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  1848,  that 
year  when  thrones  tottered  and  despots  trembled,  making 
solemn  promises  in  their  adversity  which  were  easily  for- 
gotten in  their  more  prosperous  fortune.  The  eyes  of 
reformers  everywhere,  but  especially  in  Italy,  had  been 
fixed  by  the  liberal  measures  of  the  lately  elected  Pope 
Pius  IX.: — ^that  amiable  and  well-meaning,  but  most 
weak  and  vacillating  man,  whose  rash  hand  fired  a  train 
communicating  with  the  hidden  mines,  which  presently 
exploded  more  or  less  destructively  under  nearly  every 
throne  in  Europe. 

Such  an  ardent  reformer  as  General  Napier  was  not 
likely  to  contemplate  with  indifiference  the  rising  of  the; 
European  bondsmen  for  freedom.  The  first  fruits  of  the 
Papal  policy,  viz.  the  struggle  of  the  Sicilians  against 
the  sullen  and  soulless  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  excited  in 
him  the  most  eager  sympathy;  and  his  despair  at  their 
final  overthrow,  and  at  the  cruelties  which  marked  the 
triumph  of  despotism,  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
unhappy  victims. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  the  French  explosion  booming 
over  the  water,  annoimcing  that  a  king  was,  for  the  sixth 
time  within  the  period  of  sixty  years  in  the  history  of  that 
unstable  people,  rejected  by  the  French  as  their  ruler ; 
that  Louis  Philippe,  the  sagacious,  politic,  powerful  mo- 
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narch,  was  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  up  and  down  the 
shores  of  the  English  Channel,  in  search  of  a  passage  to 
that  country  where  in  his  youth  he  had  found  an  asylum, 
and  where  he  at  length  landed  safely  under  the  unpre- 
tending name  of  Smith, 

England  itself  began  to  be  uneasily  stirred.  The  10th 
of  April  was  fixed  by  an  **  oppressed  people  "  as  their  day 
of  fearful  reckoning  with  a  "  bloated  aristocracy."  The 
day  approached  and  there  was  much  anxiety ;  but  of  the 
many  triumphs  which  England  has  been  fated  to  record  in 
her  annals,  the  historic  page  bears  none  more  truly  great 
and  pure  than  that  of  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  when  the 
only  guardians  of  the  peace  who  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
London  were  private  citizens,  and  among  them  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  when  the  only  weapons  em- 
ployed were  the  shafts  of  a  ridicule  which  utterly  discom- 
fited the  foolish  actors  in  that  silly  demonstration,  and 
took  away  the  occupation  of  their  vain  and  unprincipled 
leaders  for  ever. 

And  here  let  it  be  recorded  at  this  solemn  moment,* 
while  peace  or  war  with  America  are  yet  trembling  in  the 
balance,  that  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
people  were  far  more  anxious  and  fearful  for  the  result 
than  in  London.  When  the  steamer  appeared  in  the 
liarbour  which  was  known  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  tidings 
of  quiet  or  revolution  in  England,  the  whole  population 
fiocked  to  the  quays,  agitated  and  eager ;  and  when  the 
words  were  hailed  from  the  ship  "  All  right  in  England," 
one  great  sigh  of  relief  seemed  to  break  from  the  multi- 
tude, and  "  Thank  God ! "  "  Thank  God  I "  was  heard  bom 
many  a  lip.  England  did  then  for  once  meet  with  real 
sympathy  from  Americans. 

General  Napier  had  resigned  his  government  at  the 

*  Written  pending  the  settlement  of  the  '  Trent  *  difficulty. 
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olose  of  1847,  and  in  May  1848  he  was  made  a  K.C.B. 
as  a  mark  of  Her  Majesty's  approbation  on  quitting  his 
oommand. 

The  following  notes  on  the  state  of  Europe  were  written 
by  him  about  this  time : — 

Notes  in  anticipation  of  the  state  of  Uurope,  A.D.  1848. 

"  Jane,  1848. 

"  France  is  in  a  state  of  revolution  approaching  anarchy. 
What  will  it  end  in  ?  To  form  a  guess,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyse  the  political  elements  and  classify  them  by  masses. 
1.  The  National  Assembly,  the  Executive.  2.  The  Be- 
publicans.  3.  The  Army.  4.  The  Working  Men.  5.  The 
Bourbonists.    6.  The  Napoleonists. 

"  The  Executive  is  an  emanation  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  Provisional  Government.  It  stands  in  place  of  the 
last,  and  does  not  either  guide  or  control  the  first ;  it  will 
share  the  £ate  of  the  Assembly,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  National  Assembly  has  no  coherence,  no  natural 
strength,  no  moral  power.  It  has  no  coherence,  because 
of  its  numbers,  900,  which  must  generate  factions,  and  be- 
cause of  its  expense  being  paid,  which  must  degrade  it  in 
time  in  the  public  opinion ;  it  can  have  no  moral  power, 
because  it  is  neither  guided  nor  controlled  by  the  Execu- 
tive, nor  yet  does  it  guide,  oppose,  or  control  the  Exe- 
cutive in  the  interest  of  the  public ;  it  is  in  fact  one  and 
the  same  thing  with  it,  and  must  render  all  executive 
measures  slow  and  uncertain  and  feeble,  or  sudden  and 
fierce;  it  has  no  natural  strength,  because  it  has  been 
chosen  suddenly  in  a  republican  view  and  a  republic  is 
not  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  France ; 
because  it  has  enormous  expenses  to  provide  for  and  no 
money ;  because  it  has  an  immense  army  which  it  cannot 
satisfy,  and  a  garde  mobile  which  it  overpays;  because 
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it  dare  not  lay  on  heavy  taxes  which  would  offend  every 
party,  and  it  cannot  be  vigorous  in  any  manner  since  it 
is  the  representative  of  every  party  in  the  State,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  combine  for  vigorous  measures  which 
must  of  necessity  affect  some  or  other  of  the  great  parties 
which  it  represents. 

"  The  National  Assembly  therefore  cannot  govern.  To 
do  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fulcrum  on  which  the 
political  lever  can  be  placed  for  action.  The  National 
Assembly  has  no  fulcrum. 

"  The  RepubliccmB. — They  are  fierce,  energetic,  noisy,  and 
have  the  power  of  the  name.  France  is  de  facto  a  Ke- 
public;  but  it  is  only  in  Paris  that  the  republicans  are 
numerous,  and  even  there  not  the  most  numerous;  and 
they  have  no  fulcrum  but  terror. 

"  They  carry  with  them  the  weight  of  the  labour  question, 
which  is  insoluble ;  and  the  weight  of  anticipated  blood- 
spilling,  of  attacks  on  property,  and  even  on  intelligence 
and  knowledge ;  in  fine,  the  weight  of  all  the  horrors  of 
the  first  revolution.  This  weight  of  sin  is  too  great  for 
their  strength :  their  fulcrum  of  terror  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  they  must  lift :  they  may  do  great  mis- 
chief and  retard  the  settlement  of  the  State,  but  they  will 
render  it  impossible  for  a  republic  to  exist. 

"  The  working  men. — This  is  one  of  the  difiBculties  raised 
by  the  Provisional  Government  which  will  destroy  the 
National  Assembly  as  a  government,  which  gives  strength 
to  the  republicans  of  Paris,  and  will  finally  cause  the 
nation  at  large  to  seek  for  another  and  more  vigorous 
form  of  government  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  paid  by  the  State  for  being  idle  and  riotous  is  a  mad- 
ness which  must  spread  universal  anarchy,  or  be  put  an 
end  to. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  put  down  ?    By  an  armed  force  only, 
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or  at  least  a  government  supported  by  an  armed  force. 
Will  the  government  recur  to  the  army  ?  Then  the  Re- 
public is  gone  when  soldiers  coerce  the  people.  And  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  soldiers  ?  Will  600,000  armed  men 
condescend  to  remain  quiet,  or  only  use  their  arms  against 
their  countrymen,  to  please  900  civilians  erected  in  times 
of  anarchy  into  a  government?  Will  they  be  content  to 
receive  ten  sous  a  day  pay  when  the  garde  mobile  receive 
thirty  sous  ?  Can  their  pay  be  raised  without  financial 
ruin?  Can  the  pay  of  the  mobiles  be  reduced  without 
nusehief?  Will  they  be  content  without  a  war?  and  if 
they  go  to  war,  will  not  their  favourite  general  soon  be- 
come the  monarch  of  France  ?  But  who  are  they  to  go  to 
war  with  ?  Bussia  is  too  far  off,  and  there  is  no  other 
nation  except  England  which  has  not  adopted,  or  is  not 
adopting,  the  principles  of  free  government. 

*'  It  is  I  think  evident  from  all  this  that  France  cannot 
remain  in  her  present  state,  and  that,  tired  of  commotion 
and  frightened  for  the  future,  she  will  seize  the  first  open- 
ing offered  for  having  a  settled  and  firm  government,  and 
will  rally  round  whoever  offers  it  with  a  tolerable  prospect 
of  success,  unless  she  is  meanwhile  precipitated'  into  a  war 
inth  England.  At  present  only  three  parties  are  visible 
capable  of  supplying  this  want  of  France— viz.,  the  older 
Bourbons,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Napoleon  family. 

''The  first  party  has  money  but  is  weak  in  numbers, 
and,  since  the  recent  revolution^  has  no  foreign  support 
except  in  Bussia,  which  is  however  too  cunning  to  involve 
itself  deeply  in  support  of  such  an  interest  The  shame  of 
taking  back  a  Bourbon  and  the  real  dislike  to  the  fiEimily^ 
young  or  old,  which  pervades  the  mass  of  the  Frendi 
people,  will  prevent  the  restoration  of  either  branch  ;  and 
neither  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  nor  any  of  Louis  Philippe's 
family  have  character  or  talents  to  overcome  those  feel- 
ings in  the  nation. 
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"There  remain  the  Baonapaitists ;  and  the  stro^la 
will  be  between  them,  the  terrorist  republicans,  and  the 
present  government  or  rather  system  of  govemmenL  I 
have  shown  that  the  present  system  cannot  last,  and  that 
the  nation  at  large  looks  anxiously  for  a  means  of  exthi;* 
guishing  the  terrorists.  A  Buonaparte  uniting  the  Instre 
of  the  name  with  some  talent  would  be  su^cepted  at  once 
by  the  army  and  the  people,  by  foreign  nations,  by  every- 
body except  the  terrorists,  with  satisfaction,  provided  he 
does  not  thrust  himself  forward  in  an  untimely  manner* 
If  he  shows  himself  now  he  will  be  powerless;  he  will 
thereby  lose  the  moral  effect  of  his  name,  and  appear,  not 
as  the  repreaentative  of  the  great  man,  but  as  a  forward, 
vain,  and  ambitious  youth.  Let  him  wait  until,  pushed  to 
the  wall,  France  sees  no  other  resource  against  anarchy  and 
terror  than  a  restoration  of  monarchical  authority,  and  she 
will  naturally  turn  her  eyes  on  the  representative  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  and  choose  him  herself  without  his  appear- 
ing to  seek  the  aggrandizement,  because  in  him  she  will 
find  some  talent,  considerable  energy,  and  a  good  character, 
and  also  one  who  will  unite  more  discordant  elements  than 
any  other  person.  The  proof  of  talent  and  fitness  for  the 
occasion  then  in  Louis  Napoleon  or  some  other  of  his 
family,  wiU  be  shown  by  passiveness  now  and  energy  here- 
after ;  for  once  chosen,  he  must  be  prepared  with  a  system 
pf  well-considered  energy. 

"  Vive  NAPOLjfioN  I 

"  But,  when  chosen,  what  will  he  be  called — ^what  must 
his  system  be  ?  Will  he  be  Napoleon  the  Third,  or  Dictator, 
or  Consul,  or  President?  Shakespeare  asks,  *  What's  in  a 
name  ?' — nothing,  if  you  refer  to  the  essential  qualities  of 
the  thing ;  but  a  great  deal  if  you  refer  to  its  effects  on 
men's  minds.     To  call  a  rose  a  thistle  will  not  deprive  it 
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of  its  sweet  odoufy  but  to  insist  on  all  mankind  calling  it  a 
thistle  would  be  madness. 

''In  fJEtvonr  of  Napoleon  tbe  Third  would  be  the  taking 
away  the  appearance  of  being  an  upstart,  and  it  would 
gratify  the  proud  recollection  of  the  Buonapartists  by  per^ 
petaating  the  hero's  name  and  dynasty.  Against  it  would 
be  the  despotic  idea  contained  in  the  title  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  world  towards  equality  and  the  extinction 
of  titles ;  against  it»  also,  would  be  the  want  of  an  here- 
ditary and  territorial  aristocracy  to  stand  between  the 
soyereign  and  the  people.  An  emperor  jostled  in  the  streets 
by  a  working  man  would  soon  become  ridiculous  ;  and 
his  system  must  be  founded  on  the  new  ideas  of  equality 
and  liberal  goyemment.  Dictator y  or  Consuly  would  satisfy 
the  theatrical  yanity  of  France ;  and  President  would  not 
satisfy  that  yanity,  especially  as  it  would  be  borrowed  from 
America ;  but  Consul  would,  from  the  associations  of  ideas, 
be  considered  as  a  step  to  becoming  Dictator  and  render 
the  nation  uneasy  and  suspicious.  Dictator  would  satisfy 
most  of  the  cenditions  of  the  problem ;  it  would  please 
yanity,  it  would  giye  a  firm  executiye  without  an  odious 
name.  But  shall  he  be  a  Dictator  for  life  only  ?  or  here- 
ditary ?  or  only  for  a  period  ? 

''The  last  would  expose  the  nation  during  eyery  period 
to  the  dangers  of  conyulsion,  not  only  from  the  sudden  and 
fiery  ambitious  temper  of  the  people,  but  also  from  tho 
intrigues  of  surrounding  nations.  America  is  no  example 
in  point :  she  is  not  surrounded  by  dangerous  neighbours, 
and  she  had  no  ancient  associations  of  idea  like  France  to 
contend  with  when  she  adopted  the  system  of  rotation ;  it 
grew  naturally  out  of  her  revolution,  and  moreover  it  yrill 
probably  not  last  many  years  longer. 

"  A  dictator  for  life  only  would  be  still  niore  dangerous. 
Poland  is  an  example  in  point ;  and  in  France,  where  the 
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whole  people  and  not  the  nobles  only  as  in  Poland,  would 
have  to  vote,  it  would  be  impossible. 

"  26th  June. — ^The  turn  which  the  convictions  in  Fiance 
seem  to  be  taking  is  in  favour  of  a  Greneral  rather  than  the 
young  Napoleon,  but  this  cannot  be  judged  yet  with  any 
certainty :  the  people  of  France  are  opposed  in  feeling  to 
the  Bepublic,  and  it  is  that  Republic  which  has  just  got 
the  upper  hand  in  Paris:  it  is  true  that  a  republic  of 
terror,  which  is  more  dreaded  and  disliked,  has  been  put 
back,  but  the  French  generally  will  dislike  the  notion  of 
troops  slaughtering  the  Parisians:  the  troops  in  distant 
parts  may  take  a  different  view  of  matters :  other  Generals 
may  think  their  chance  as  good  as  Cavaignac's  or  La- 
moriciere's:  and  when  things,  as  they  must  do,  become 
more  menacing  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
Napoleon's  name  will  again  be  heard. 

^^  Meanwhile  war  is  impending.  France  cannot  support 
600,000  men  in  arms  without  a  war.  She  may  and  will 
probably  demand  Savoy  as  a  balance  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy :  or  she  may  enter  Italy,  which  will  give  rise  to 
great  combinations.*  She  must  then,  I  think,  also  enter 
Germany ;  and  if  she  does,  she  will  go  with  the  Grerman 
republicans  in  a  crusade  against  thrones. 

^  Now  look  to  the  north :  Bussia  has  a  good  cause  in 
aid  of  Denmark ;  she  can  involve  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
herself  in  war  with  Prussia  and  Germany,  certain  that 
France  by  interfering  will  only  render  the  matter  more 
perplexing  and  inextricable. 

'*  She  can  then  use  the  50,000  men  she  must  keep  in 
Poland  as  her  aid  to  Sweden  and  Denmark :  it  will  ghre 
her  a  force  of  100,000  allies  to  fight  distracted  Germany; 
and  Bussia  can  support  that  force  without  trenching  upon 
her  main  army  —  which  I  take  to  be  200,000  good 
*  A  remarkable  propheoj. 
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troops;  and  which  she  can,  and  will  I  think,  suddenly 
move  upon  Constantinople,  aided  by  her  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Who  can  stop  her  ?  Not  England,  with  her  pitiful 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  Ireland  in  commotion.  Not 
Austria,  for  she  is  distracted  and  torn  up  as  an  empire,  and 
Badetzky,  I  imagine,  is  now  only  fighting  to  save  appear- 
ances  and  gain  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Italy. 
France  may  indeed  interfere  with  Bussia;  she  may  put 
15,000  men  on  board  her  fleet  and  go  to  Constantinople, 
but  then  there  must  be  negotiation  with  the  Turks — slow 
work  and  dangerous  for  Turkey:  to  be  effectual  in  her 
interference  she  must  get  England  to  co-operate.  But 
suppose  her  troops  on  board  and  sailing :  may  not  Bussia, 
by  a  secret  negotiation  with  France,  procure  sealed  orders 
for  the  Admiral  to  bring  up  left  shoulders  at  sea  and  land 
in  Egypt,  where  she  would  be  at  once  firndy  established ; 
and  she  and  Bussia  would  laugh  at  England,  and  easily 
justify  their  policy.  Much  will  however  depend  upon  the 
value  the  Emperor  Nicholas  puts  on  his  projects  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  He  may  consider  the  gain  of  terri- 
tory there,  which  would  make  him  preponderate  in  the 
Western  world,  a  greater  thing  than  the  gain  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  would  make  him  master  of  the  Eastern 
world.  He  may,  from  fear  of  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
principles,  concentrate  all  his  efforts  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many; and  in  that  fear  overlook  the  fact  that  Constan- 
tinople will  give  him  in  time  the  command  of  Europe  as 
well ;  and  with  this  additional  advantage — that  he  will  find 
Ills  capital  in  the  midst  of  a  people  used  to  a  despotism 
almost  as  bad  as  his  own.  Meanwhile  the  republican 
bubble  has  burst :  soldiers  raised  by  Louis  Philippe  have 
been  employed  by  Lamartine  to  slaughter  the  men  of  the 
barricades?  How  will  this  affect  the  rest  of  France? 
How  affect  the  rest  of  the  army,  removed  from  the  iu- 
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fluence  of  the  personal  anger  engendered  by  insulfs  in 
Paris?  The  red  republic  will  meet  no  favonr  in  France, 
but  a  great  slaughter  will  affect  men's  minds,  and  take 
perhaps  some  new  aspect,  no  matter  how  unreasonable, 
which  will  give  rise  to  new  combinations  of  political 
passions.  One  thing  appears  to  me  certain :  no  government 
resting  on  the  basis  of  a  massacre  of  the  Parisians  can  last 
long.  WUl  the  Mobiles  become  the  nucleus  of  a  Pretorian 
guard?  I  can  conceive  no  mode  for  France  to  get  out  of 
her  difficulties  and  avoid  a  civil  war,  except  a  foreign  war ; 
and  even  now  that  is  uncertain,  because  the  civil  war  is 
in  fact  commenced  at  Paris,  and  will  perhaps  spread  too 
rapidly  to  be  extinguished  by  any  means.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  worth  noting  a  small  cloud  menacing  the  interest 
of  England,  which  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France 
might  become  very  formidable.  England  has,  by  a  timid 
and  ungenerous  policy,  been  false  to  her  engagements  widi 
Denmark ;  Bussia  and  Sweden  have  seized  the  opportunity 
of  appearing,  and  being  in  reality,  the  saviours  of  that 
country.  Here,  then,  is  a  triple  alliance  of  maritime 
powers ;  and  it  only  wants  the  junction  of  Holland  to  recon- 
struct the  quadruple  alliance  or  armed  neutrality  of  former 
days,  against  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England.  I  do 
not  understand  Lord  Palmerston's  proceedings,  unless  they 
are  the  result  of  conscious  weakness  or  the  secret  feeling 
that  England  cannot  go  to  war.  If  that  is  not  the  motire 
of  his  conduct  to  Denmark,  it  must  be  that,  fearing  a  quad- 
ruple alliance,  he  wishes  to  give  Germany  a  sea-coast, 
knowing  she  cannot  be  for  many  years  a  formidable  mari- 
time power;  and  that  meanwhile  she  will  weaken  the 
maritime  power  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Bussia,  if  she 
obtains  an  opening  for  being  one ;  and  by  thus  favouring 
Prussia,  Lord  Palmerston  hopes  to  influence  Holland;  but 
Prussian  influence  over  Holland  is  through  the  king  only. 
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tod  he  is  not  in  favour  with  the  nation,  which  is  moreover 
disoontented  with  England  now  on  account  of  her  settle- 
ment in  Borneo,  and  the  evident  intention  of  establishing 
herself  firmly  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

"What  would  be  the  consequence  to  England  if,  at  war 
with  France,  and  on  uneasy  terms  with  America,  the  f6ur 
I     northern  maritime  powers  were  to  unite  against  her  ?  " 

I  Contmuatian  of  Notes  in  anticipation. 

I  -Oct  27. 1850. 

"  The  cloud  mentioned  in  my  former  notes  as  arising  over 
Demnark  seems  now  ready  to  burst  in  a  storm  over  Europe. 

**  1st.  France  and  Bussia  are  in  concert  to  force  Prussia  to 
give  Denmark  peace,  and  England  is  invited  to  join  them. 
England  cannot  do  so  without  great  danger ;  she  would 
thus  lend  herself  to  the  aggrandizement  of  those  powers, 
when  it  is  her  interest  to  prevent  such  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  Prussia.  But  she  cannot  in  honour  abandon 
Denmark,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  her  interference 
singly  can  effect  a  peaceable  termination  to  the  great 
difficulty  under  consideration. 

"  That  will,  I  think,  depend  upon  the  views  of  Bussia. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bussia  is  ambitious  of 
getting  to  Constantinople,  and  that  the  occasion  is  most 
favourable.  For  she  can  offer  France — ^about  whose  desire 
to  go  to  war  there  can  be  little  doubt — ^the  Ehenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  while  she  takes  the  Polish  provinces  of 
that  power;  and  then  in  concert  with  France  she  can 
safely  move  on  Constantinople,  offering  France  herself 
Egypt  in  payment  for  her  aid. 

"  2nd.  What  are  the  resources,  what  the  diflBculties,  of 
this  line  of  policy? 

"  Bussia  and  France  can  bring  about  1,000,000  of  fight- 
ilj^g;  men  into  the  field,   and  they  will  have  the  whole 
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Danish  army  besides,  and  probably  the  Swedes  and  the 
Dutch  also. 

^*  Prussia  can  produce  about  500,000  men  for  a  short 
time,  but  she  cannot  bear  the  expenses  of  a  long  war,  and 
England  will  not  be  able  to  subsidise  her. 

'*  But  Prussia  looks  to  be  head  of  the  German  empire, 
and  is  supported  by  all  the  German  liberals — a  great  and 
tenible  force,  but  equally  terrible  for  herself  as  for  others. 

**  She  will  have  also  the  power  of  exciting  the  Poles  to 
rise ;  but  then  she  mast  offer  them  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  her  king  must  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Prussia  or  Germany,  and  King  of  Poland.  These  elements 
of  revolutionary  war  will  be  difficult  to  excite  by  a  nation 
without  money-capital  like  Prussia,  and  the  shock  of  arms 
will  probably  break  her  army  to  pieces,  and  introduce  a 
general  revolutionsoy  tone  of  opinions  in  Germany  and 
Poland,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  in  Italy  also,  in 
which  Prussia  will  disappear  altogether,  as  if  no  such  state 
existed. 

"  It  is  therefore  probable,  if  Prussia  is  governed  by  reason, 
that  she  will  avoid  this  danger  and  submit ;  but  I  believe 
her  ambition,  and  extreme  military  arrogance  and  vanity, 
will  not  let  her  submit. 

"  3rd.  Now  let  us  look  at  Bussia :  her  ambition  is  un- 
doubted, her  military  power  immense,  and  everything  pro- 
mises success  externally;  but  there  may  be  internal 
dangers  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  afraid  to  light  up 
by  engaging  in  a  great  war  of  opinion.  If  these  considera- 
tions weigh  with  him,  he  will  cover  them  with  a  pretended 
moderation,  and  only  increase  his  preponderating  influence 
in  Germany  by  negotiations,  while  he  prepares  other  oppor- 
tunities. But  will  his  nobles  agree  to  this?  The  exten- 
sion of  Bussia  to  Constantinople  is  not  a  personal  sunbition, 
it  is  a  national  one.     Can  he  dare  to  refrain  ?     It  is  hard 
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to  jadge  here,  the  knowledge  of  the  mterior  politics  of 
Bnssia  is  wantmg. 

"4tL  Austria  must  also  be  looked  to;  how  will  she 
behave  ?  I  think,  from  Schwarzenberg's  character  and 
her  own  political  position,  she  will  join  Bussia,  and  accept 
of  the  guarantee  of  France  and  Bussia  for  Italy  and  the 
concession  with  it  of  Bosnia  and  Seryia. 

"5th.  What  can  England  do?  Bemonstrate,  inveigh,; 
menace !  She  cannot  go  to  war  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
but  she  must  not  let  Bussia  get  into  Constantinople,  and 
France  into  Egypt.  How  prevent  the  first  ?  Bussia  is 
too  well  prepared,  and  too  near,  to  be  forestalled  there. 
She  must  keep  her  forces  well  in  hand,  talk  big  and  seem 
to  look  to  the  north  only ;  but  if  war  begins,  dash  into 
Egypt  and  keep  it,  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Porta 

«W.  K" 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  having  resigned  the  government 
of  Sdnde,  had  sailed  from  Bombay  in  January,  and  his 
arrival  in  England  was  anxiously  looked  for  by  hia 
brother. 

When  he  first  set  foot  in  Scinde  he  found  society 
without  the  protection  of  law.  Slavery  was  widely  spread ; 
murder,  especially  of  women,  of  almost  daily  occurrence ; 
robbery  universal :  the  only  law  was  that  of  the  strongest. 

When  he  quitted  Scinde,  he  left  it  without  a  slave.  The 
tm*bulent  Beloochees,  whom  he  had  found  with  sword  and 
matchlock — ^the  licensed  robbers  and  oppressors  of  the 
poor — ^had  been  compelled  by  him  to  shoulder  the  spade 
and  mattock,  and  were  submissive  to  a  constable's  staff. 

He  had  in  short  foimd  a  divided  population:  misery 
and  servitude  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  a  barbarous 
tyranny.  He  left  an  united,  regenerated  people,  rejoicing 
in  a  rising  civilisation,  the  work  of  his  beneficent  genius. 

VOL.  n.  N 
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His  system  of  goyemment  to  which  these  almoflt  mar- 
vellous results  were  attributable,  was  one  of  the  moot  even- 
handed  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  of  untiring  labom', 
inflexible  resolution,  and  the  whole  directed  by  an  adminis- 
trative ability  rarely  equalled.  "  No  one,"  said  Sir  Bob^ 
Peel,  "  ever  doubted  Sir  C.  Napier's  military  powers,  but 
in  his  other  character  he  doe9  surprise  me.  He  is  possessed 
of  extraordinary  talent  for  civil  administration.'' 

Sir  Charles  arrived  in  England  in  June,  and  went 
through  the  usual  routine  of  eating  and  drinking  which  is 
the  inevitable  tax  to  be  paid  by  every  Briton  of  distinctioD, 
and  seems  indeed  to  be  as  inseparable  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution as  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

At  one  of  these  feasts.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  a  public  epeecdi 
addressing  himself  to  Sir  C.  Napier,  said,  ^he  had  not 
I'eceived  the  honours  and  rewards  to  which  his  great  actions 
had  entitled  him."  At  a  dinner  given  to  Sir  Charles  by 
the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Sir  William,  being  a 
guest,  spoke  as  follows  in  returning  thanks  for  his  health 
being  drunk:— 

[Extract] 

^'  •  •  •  •  And  since  you,  my  lord,  have  been  good 
enough  to  allude  to  my  literary  labours,  I  will  say  that  I 
did  endeavour  to  tell  the  story  of  British  triumphs  in  tiie 
Peninsula  and  elsewhere  (looking  to  Sir  C.  Napier)  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  subject.  I  failed  because  the  subject 
was  too  great  for  my  powers,  but  I  did  my  best ;  and  the 
errors,  numerous  as  they  are  and  could  not  fail  to  be  in  so 
extensive  and  difficult  a  work,  were  unintentional,  for  I 
wrote  in  all  truth  and  honour,  guided  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  saying  addressed  to  me  by  a  military  friend,  a  man  of 
keen  judgment  and  disposed  to  enforce  his  advice  by  strong 
illustrations  when  he  was  in  earnest    *  You,'  said  he, '  are 
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going  to  commence  a  contemporary  history — a  difficult 
affair :  do  not  hope,  do  not  expect,  do  not  try,  to  please 
everybody.  God  Almighty  does  not  please  all  men,  how 
then  should  you  ? ' 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  bearing  this  striking  illustration  in 
mind,  I  did  not  write  to  please  anybody ;  but  I  did  endea* 
TOUT  to  write  that  no  man  should  have  just  grounds  to  be 
di^leased  with  me.  In  that  also  I  fear  I  failed,  but 
as  I  have  already  said,  not  intentionally.  I  wrote  in  all 
truth  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

^But,  my  lord,  I  am  talking  too  much  of  myself;  I  am 
f<»:getting  the  force  of  a  proverb  which  I  ought  to  feel  in 
this  presence  more  strongly  than  on  any  other  occasion.  I 
mean  that  proverb  which  says  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  sayings  and  doings.  I  am  but  a  sayer, 
and  I  am  in  the  presence  of  doers ;  I  have  merely  recorded 
the  great  actions  which  others  present  have  performed,  and 
therefore  I  will  cease,  to  speak  of  myself;  for  pleased, 
gratified  as  I  am  and  must  be^-or  I  should  not  have  the 
feelings  of  a  man — at  the  compliment  I  have  received,  I  am 
infinitely  more  pleased,  more  gratified,  by  the  opportunity 
which  your  kindness  has  given  me  of  beholding  the 
honourable  manner  in  which  the  gallant  officer  in  whose 
honour  this  banquet  has  been  given,  has  been  received  by 
his  brothers  in  arms  on  his  return  from  India. 

*'  That  return  has  been  to  me  a  marvel  and  a  wonder :  I 
had  long  given  him  up  as  lost  I  looked  iq)on  him  for 
years  as  a  man  standing  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds — ^the 
world  of  the  living  and  the  world  of  the  dead ;  and  it  was 
only  firom  time  to  time  that  I  could  know  to  which  he 
belonged*  But  always  I  took  the  gloomy  view  and  sup- 
posed him  dead,  for  he  was,  I  knew,  exposed  to  the  sweeping 
edge  of  the  sword  from  which  he  never  shrunk;  and 
amidst  herculean  labours  exposed  also  to  wasting  pestilence 

n2 
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from  which  I  knew  he  never  would  shrink;  and  there 
are  those  here  present  who  know  how  he  met  and  stroTe 
against  the  cholera  when  thousands  were  swept  away,  and 
all  were  bent  beneath  the  deadly  blast 
.  "  Lastly  and  worst  of  all,  I  knew  he  was  exposed  to  the 
poisonous  breath  of  calumny :  that  he  was  assailed  by  the 
foul  and  dishonourable  practices,  the  open  and  secret 
practices,  the  base  enmity  of  those  who  owed  him  ererj 
honour  and  every  gratitude.  And  that  I  knew  would 
press  on  his  generous  spirit  more  heavily  than  any  danger 
or  any  difficulty. 

'^  But,  gentlemen,  he  has  returned ;  and  there  he  sits 
with  the  rays  of  an  honest  glory  around  him  strong 
enough  to  dispel  the  foul  vapours  of  calumny. 

^*  That  glory  has  been  pronounced  honest  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  two  Governors- 
General  under  whom  he  served,  by  the  Senior  United  Sct- 
vice  Club  at  a  recent  banquet,  and  by  you,  gentlemen, 
this  night  in  social  intercourse. 

*^  All,  all  have  declared  him  a  good  and  gallant  soldier; 
and  who  shall  gainsay  their  judgment?  Neither  you, 
gentlemen,  nor  those  other  persons  I  mentioned,  have 
looked  with  apathy  or  superciHous  insolence  on  his  deeds ; 
you  have  not  judged  great  battles,  bravely  and  skilfully 
won  against  overwhehning  numbers,  as  flagitious  deeds  dis- 
honouring to  the  country !  You  have  not  considered  the 
conquest  of  a  great  kingdom  in  a  just  war,  and  its  able, 
peaceable,  successful  government  for  five  years  afterwards^ 
as  inexpiable  offences ;  and  it  is  when  men  like  you— men 
of  action — ^when  men  like  the  Hero  of  the  hundred  victories, 
men  who  have  served  and  commanded — ^greatly  and  suc- 
cessfully commanded — ^proclaim  a  general's  merits,  that 
be  may  let  his  thoughts  swell,  and  with  decent  pride  and 
without  vanity  say,  *Tes!   I  am  a  good   and  improved 
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soldier,  for  I  have  been  declared  so  by  the  officers  of  the 
British  army  and  the  British  navy ! '  The  British  navy ! 
The  British  army  1  Oh,  gallant  company  1  What  a  rush- 
ing sound  of  glory  oomes  with  those  simple  words !  That 
navy !  that  army  I  which  has  made  the  British  empire  what 
it  is--Fay,  and  will  keep  it  so! — not  indeed  the  most 
military,  but  the  most  warlike,  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
formidable  that  ever  yet  sent  its  legions  over  the  broad 
surface  of  the  earth  conquering  and  to  conquer ! 

^^ Gentlemen,  I  again  thank  you;  and  I  drink  to  yonr 
health  this  hearty  wish — that  you  may  retain  your  present 
health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  until  the  coming 
generation  may  be  able  to  see  and  tell  their  children  what 
manner  of  men  they  are  who  in  the  olden  times  led  the 
way  to  victory  in  a  thousand  battles. 

"  And,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  while  giving  utterance 
to  that  wish,  let  me  add  to  it  a  few  words  expressive  of  my 
attachment  and  admiration  of  those  gallant  men — the 
sailors  and  soldiers — at  whose  hands  so  many  great  actions 
have  been  achieved  Well  you  know  what  fighting  men 
they  are  and  ever  have  been.  Well  you  know  how  they 
have  followed  wherever  you  have  led,  without  a  thought 
whether  that  leading  was  to  be  through  the  destructive 
waters  of  the  ocean  in  its  rage  and  wildness,  or  through 
the  wasting  fire  of  the  deadly  breach. 

"  Well  you  know  that  wherever  a  British  officer  has 
raised  his  battie-cry,  and  that  has  been  wherever  danger 
was  rifest  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  instantiy  it  was 
answered  by  the  loud,  pealing,  rattiing  shout  of  the  British 
sailor  and  soldier,  ready  to  do  and  dare — ay,  and  doing 
and  daring — everything  that  man  may  do  or  dare. 

«'  And  now,  when  those  devoted  men  have  spilt  their 
heart's  blood  for  their  country's  cause,  they  are  to  be  called 
Jiuman  butchers!     But  they  are  not  so,  they  are  propa 
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and  stays  of  England's  glory  and  prosperity;  honour  to 
them,  they  deserre  all  honour  I " 

Meanwhile  the  weak  and  wicked  proceedings  of  a  small 
knot  of  Irish  enthusiasts  had  culminated  in  the  bloodless 
**  cabbage  garden  "  rebellion ;  and  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  with 
his  associates,  was  committed  to  be  tried  for  high  treason. 

Sir  William  Napier  was  summoned  as  a  witness  tor  the 
defence;  and  as  the  circumstances  attending  his  appearance 
at  the  trial  excited  much  comment  at  the  time  and  subjected 
him  to  severe  animadversion,  some  explanation  is  required 
to  place  his  conduct  fairly  before  the  reader.    During  the 
.troublous  times  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  while  a  popular  insurrection  seemed  imminent, 
Colonel  Napier  received  from  the  private  secretary  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  then  Home  Secretary,  a  letter  containing 
questions  and  suppositions  so  extraordinary,  so  unjustifiable 
in  his  opinion,  even  when  proceeding  from  a  &miliar 
acquaintance,  as  to  excite  in  him  much  indignant  feelings 
and  moreover  a  conviction  that  this  gentieman  was  acting 
as  the  secret  organ  of  the  Ministiy.    The  letter  pointed  to 
the  possibility  of  Colonel  Napier^s  joining  and  leading  an 
insurrectionary  movement    It  was  written  (as  its  aulhor 
afterwards  stated)  in  a  moment  of  giddy  excitement,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  and  the  indisF 
cretion  of  making  a  communicaticm  so  inconsiderate  was 
frankly  acknowledged,  while  the  oonstruetion  attempted  to 
be  fastened  upon  it  was  solenmly  repudiated*    Of  the  sin- 
cerity and  truth  of  this  disclaimer  there  can  be  as  litUe 
question  as  of  the  extreme  indiscretion  of  the  oommunica- 
tioiL    To  Colonel  Napier  it  was  highly  offensive,  as  in- 
volving a  doubt  of  his  loyalty  and  good  sense.    He  was, 
moreover,  prepared,  by  his  mean  opinion  of  the  Whigs  at 
all  times  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  especially  at  that 
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moment,  for  any  amount  of  disloyalty  and  treachery  on 
their  part  He  believed  them  to  be  trafficking  for  their 
selfish  ends  with  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  the  masses^  and 
to  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  even  of  their  insurrection- 
ary violence,  in  order  to  pass  a  measure  which  would 
transfer  to  the  Whig  party  the  power  and  emoluments  of 
office.  He  had  no  special  knowledge  at  that  time — ^he 
had  afterwards — of  the  frank,  loyal,  and  chivalrous  cha- 
racter  of  Lord  Melbourne.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  his  mind  readily  to  believe  any 
good  of  those  whom  he  loved,  any  evil  of  those  whom  he 
disliked.  He  disliked  and  distrusted  the  Whigs ;  and  this 
letter  was  to  him  therefore  ^*  confirmation  strong  as  proof 
from  Holy  Writ "  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  that  hated 
party.  Nor  was  he  probably  uninfluenced  by  the  know* 
ledge  that  his  views  and  objects  were  mistaken  by  many 
who  could  not  appreciate  the  nobleness  of  his  aims  and  the 
elevation  of  his  character.  The  following  anecdote,  given 
on  the  best  authority,  is  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
•  mistake  had  been  carried.  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  having 
in  those  uneasy  times  military  charge  of  Manchester  and 
all  Lancashire,  was  in  frequent  personal  communication 
with  the  authorities  at  the  Home  Office.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  informed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
that  it  was  supposed  that  Colonel  Napier  might  lead  fifty 
thousand  men  against  London.  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy 
replied  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Napier 
on  the  subject,  from  which  it  appeared  that  some  such  pro- 
posal had  been  made  to  him,  and  that  he  had  answered 
it  by  severely  rebuking  those  who  had  made  it»  and  had 
explained  to  them  folly  the  madness  and  wickedness  of 
their  scheme.  Colonel  Kennedy  added  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fortunate  than  that  these  men  should  have  applied 
to  Colonel*Napier;  for,  knowing  him  intimately^  and  being 
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quite  aware  of  the  stroDg  Liberal  opinions  he  held,  he  also 
knew  that  there  was  no  man  in  England  who  could  be  more 
thoroughly  trusted  than  Colonel  Napier  to  oppose  aU 
attempts  at  insurrection  or  revolution;  and  that  his  great 
talents  and  influence  with  the  people  made  him  most  useful 
in  averting  the  danger  which  the  Government  feared* 
Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  further  requested  the  Under  Se- 
cretary to  communicate  this  assurance  to  the  Ministry, 
giving  his  name  as  a  pledge  for  its  truth. 

Strong,  therefore,  in  these  convictions,  Colonel  Napier 
informed  his  correspondent  that  if  ever  men's  lives 
were  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Whigs  for  doing  that  which 
they  themselves,  for  their  own  party  purposes,  had  en- 
couraged the  people  to  do  in  1832,  he  would,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  produce  the  letter.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's 
brother  became  acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  and 
on  his  application  Sir  William  permitted  him  to  show  the 
letter  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence ;  and,  although  no 
man  in  his  senses  could  see  in  it,  whatever  its  true  in- 
terpretation might  be,  any  excuse  or  palliation  for  the. 
offence  with  which  the  Irish  rebels  were  charged,  it  was 
thought  that,  if  skilftdly  used,  a  great  effect  might  be  pro- 
duced by  reading  it  to  the  jury.  Sir  W.  Napier  was  there- 
fore summoned  to  produce  Mr.   's  letter;   but  the 

Judge  very  properly  refused  to  admit  it  as  evidence.  It 
found  its  way,  however,  into  the  ^Freeinan's  Journal/ 
with  the  foUowing  comments  from  the  editor : — 

**  Before  we  place  this  remarkable  document  before  the 
public,  it  is  due  to  the  gallant^  brave^  and  generous  soldier 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  state  how  its  existence  became 
known,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  its  contents 
have  been  divulged.     The  gallant  Napier  returned  an 

independent  reply  to  Mr.  ,  stating   that    he   had 

;received  his  sword  from  the  hands  of  his  So^reign  an4 
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that  against  that  Sovereign  he  would  never  unsheath  it 
The  Whigs,  through  the  secretary  of  their  chief,  applied 
to  the  loyal  soldier  requesting  that  the  letter  should  be 
returned,  in  order  that  the  written  evidence  of  the  '  oour 
epiracy '  might  be  destroyed.  Colonel  Napier's  reply  was 
worthy  his  brave  deeds  and  honoured  name.  He  perempr 
torily  refused — stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
never  divulge  its  contents,  or  allow  it  to  be  made  public, 
until  the  Whigs  should  capitally  prosecute  a  British  subr 
ject  for  the  offence  of  which  they  themselves  were  guilty. 
But  the  same  soldier's  honour  that  pledged  him  to  secrecy 
under  certain  circumstances  pledged  him  to  render  this 
letter  and  the  conspiracy  it  disclosed  matter  of  history 
^whenever  the  Whigs  should  dare  attempt  to  deprive  of 
life  a  British  subject,  whose  only  imputed  crime  was  to 
follow  the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  themselves  in  '32. 
.That  daring  att^upt— daring  as  coming  from  conscious 
coDspirators — ^has  been  made  upon  the  life  of  Smith 
O'Brien,  and  the  gallant  General  has  kept  his  word." 

The  publication  of  the  letter  and  the  editor's  remarks 
^ere  thus  noticed  in  a  letter  from 

Sir  WiUiafn  Napier  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Dublin  Evening 

Mail: 
"Sib,  -Oct  7, 184a 

"I  have  this  instant  been  shown  the  weekly  *  Free- 
man's Journal,'  containing  a  letter  from  Mr.  ,  which 

I  was  by  process  of  law  compeUed  to  produce  at  Clonmel 
on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien. 

"  I  had  no  communication  whatever  with  any  editor  or 
any  person  conneoted  with  newspapers,  and  I  know  not 
how  that  letter  has  been  obtained  by  the  'Freeman's 
Journal ; '  but  the  reply  attributed  to  me  by  the  editor, 
being  wholly  imaginary,  calls  for  an  immediate  contradic- 

n3 
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tion ;  and  as  I  am  told  the  promptest  mode  of  making 
that  contradiction  public  will  be  through  your  journal,  I 
request  as  a  favour  that  you  will  publish  the  following 
observations : — 

"1st — I  did  not  return  *an  indignant  r^ly*  to  Mr. 
;  I  merely  made  some  ironical  and  scornful  re- 
marks upon  the  implied  supposition  that  I  should  oo-operate 
in  arms  with  a  Birmingham  attorney*  and  a  London 
tailor  t  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"2nd. — ^I  did  not  state  that  *firom  my  Sovefeign  I  re- 
ceived my  sword/  &c.  &c. 

**  3rd. — ^The  Whigs  did  not  *  apply  to  me  requesting  that 
the  letter  shotdd  be  returned,'  &c.  &c. 

^4th. — ^I  did  not  at  any  time  promise  or  state  'that  ]| 
would  never  divulge  its  contents  or  allow  it  to  be  made 
public/  &c.  &c. 

"  I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  secrecy  under  any  dream- 
stances,  or  in  any  manner,  nor  did  I  ever  maintain  any 
secrecy  in  the  matter." 

8ir  William's  private  ''notes"  on  the  above  transaction 
are  here  given : — 

"Mr.  was  a  familiar  acquaintance.   *I  had  often 

conversed  with  and  written  to  him  upon  politics  generally, 
but  never  in  a  particular  manner ;  and  during  the  Beform 
agitation  my  opinion  was  that  the  Whigs  meant  to  deceive 
the  people  on  the  question,  and  to  make  use  of  that  agita- 
tion for  their  own  party  purposes.  My  speeches  at  Devizes 
and  Bath  went  to  awaken  that  notion  in  the  public  mind, 
and  I  was  in  consequence  obnoxious  to  the  whole  Whig 
faction.  I  could  not  then,  with  any  decency,  correspond 
with  the  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  that  party,  Lord 
Melbourne,  which  I  was  publicly  assailing.    I  neither 

^  Mr.  Purkes.  f  Mr.  Flaoe. 
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soaght  for  nor  proYoked  such  a  letter  from  Mr.  —— . 
When  I  reoeiyed  it  I  was  indignant  at  the  supposition  that 
I  oonld  be  so  devoid  of  judgment  and  right  feeling  as  to 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  insurrection  to  co* 
operate  with  a  London  tailor  and  a  Birmingham  attorney 
to  attack  the  army  to  which  I  belonged,  and  to  destroy  the 
duef  under  whom  I  had  so  long  served,  and  whom,  though 
I  differed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  and  justice  of  reform, 
I  had  never  ceased  to  admire  and  venerate  for  his  abilities 
and  greatness  of  character. 

"Mr.  — --'s  letter  was  not  marked  'private'  or  *confi- 
dendaL'  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Parkes.  I  was  not  bound 
to  keep  it  a  secret,  and  I  did  not  do  so.  I  answered  it 
soomfully ;  I  showed  it  to  many  persons  at  the  time ;  I 
told  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  its  contents  in  1839 ;  in 
1841 1  publicly  mentioned  the  subject  of  it  on  the  hustings 
of  Bath.  A  Whig  partisan,  a  great  miller  and  comdealer 
named  Amram  Sanders,  backed  up  by  a  body  of  the  Whig 
faction,  called  out  that  I  Ued  in  asserting  that  the  Whigs 
had  encouraged  insurrection.  I  answered,  *  Sir,  you  know 
not  what  you  say;  I  have  the  proof  in  my  pocket* 
'That  is  a  lie,  also,'  was  his  reply;  whereupon  I  knocked 
him  backward  with  a  blow  on  the  &ce ;  he  prosecuted  me, 
but  dared  not  go  through  with  the  triaL  I  was  in  court 
to  plead  my  own  cause  in  person,  and  the  Whigs  feared 
the  exposure. 

"Mr.  afterwards  spoke  to  me  about  his  letter, 

and  I  promised  him  I  would  not  stir  more  in  the  matter, 
mien  I  was  called  upon  legally,  where  men's  Uyes  were 
put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Whigs  for  doing  that  which  tbey, 
the  Whigs,  had^  for  their  own  party  purposes,  provoked  the 
people  to  do. 

"But  supposing  Mr.  's  letter  had  been  marked 

confidential '  ?   Haa  any  man  a  right  to  involve  another 
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in  a  knowledge  of  treasonable  projects,  and  plead  ihe 
sacredness  of  private  communications  to  bar  expoem^  ?  His 
letter  was  unprovoked  by  me,  and  he  had  so  mistaken  my 
disposition  and  actions  as  to  suppose  me  to  have  been 
urging  the  movement  towards  civil  war ;  when,  as  I  can 
prove  by  my  speeches  and  other  documents,  I  was  exerting 
myself  to  check  that  tendency.  And  I  have  a  right  to 
say,  that  the  great  influence  which  I  suddenly  obtained 
over  the  Beformers  at  the  time  was  used  by  me  to  check 
and  deter  men  from  a  resort  to  arms,  while  I  forwarded 
the  cause  of  Reform  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability. 

*^  This  statement,  which  is  the  exact  truth,  exoneiates 
me  from  any  charge  of  betraying  private  confidenca 

"  In  the  recent  case  of  Smith  O'Brien  I  was  compelled 
by  law  to  appear ;  but  I  did  so  willingly.  I  saw  Gain 
on  the  judgment-seat  condenming  for  murder,  and  I 
pushed  aside  his  cap  to  let  all  men  see  the  mark  on  his 
brow. 

"WilNapebr." 

To  Mrs.  Napier. 

*'  I  feel  tolerably  safe  from  an  attack  to-day,  and  my 
hope  is  to  get  to  Clonmel  in  strength.  I  shall  not  be  there 
I  believe  before  the  29th.  Yesterday  Mr.  O'Brien  called 
on  me  with  his  solicitor,  and  the  latter,  after  giving  me 
the  subpoena  in  form,  offered  me  25^.,  with  a  declaration 
that  my  fruther  expenses  would  be  paid  into  the  bargain. 
You  and  the  girls  must  forgive  me  for  wasting  your  means, 
but  I  could  not  take  money  from  a  man  struggling  for  his 
brother's  life ;  and,  moreover,  I  did  not  like  to  have  so 
much  connection  with  an  insurgent  as  to  have  his  money. 
I  mean  that,  being  an  oflScer  on  frdl  pay  as  colonel,  I 
thought  that  I  was  not  entitled  to  do  anything  but  what 
was  called  for  by  a  regard  for  truth,  justice,  and  humanity ; 
6nd  that  taking  money,  however  legal  and  usual,  woald 
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be  in  a  d^pree  becoming  united  with  Mr.  S.  O'Brien's 
proceedings.  The  Eev.  Mr.  O'Brien  remonstrated  with  me 
and  said  it  was  a  matter  of  business,  but  the  tears  were 
rolling  down  his  face  while  he  pressed  it ;  and  when  I  told 
him  his  necessary  expenses  must  be  too  great  for  me  to 
add  to  them,  his  emotion,  though  he  was  silent^  showed 
me  that  I  was  right.  I,  however,  told  his  solicitor,  to  ease 
his  scruples,  that  being  unable  from  weakness  to  look  after 
myself  in  difficult  travelling  I  would  allow  him  to  find  the 
means  of  travelling  to  Clonmel,  and  give  him  the  trouble 
of  procuring  a  good  bed,  well-aired,  for  ma  Ask  Eatty  if 
lius  meets  her  approbation,  for  she  is  a  great  authority 
with  me  in  points  of  honour.  I  go  nowhere,  for  if  I 
went  out  I  might  meet  with  people  who  would  argue 
upon  the  right  I  had  to  do  what  I  am  doing,  and  disputes 
might  make  me  go  beyond  what  I  have  a  right  to  do,  to 
show,  that  I  would  not  be  bullied.  My  path  is  a  very 
nanow  one  and  requires  very  careful  movements ;  and  to 
do  Mr.  O'Brien  justice,  he  is  as  delicately  sensible  of  this 
as  I  could  be,  and  gives  me  no  annoyance.  I  am  reading 
Anne's  book*  again,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  struck  with 
its  power  of  reasoning,  its  beauty  of  language,  and  the 
erudition  displayed.'* 

The  following  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  proposal  that 
he  should  undertake  to  write  a  work  on  the  ^Philosophy 
of  War.' 

Sr  WSliam  Napier  to  Lard  Frederich  Fitzelarence. 
**  My  deab  Lobd  Frederick,  -  Biackbeath,  1848. 

"  I  have  been  hindered  by  business  from  replying  to  your 
letter  before,  and  I  am  not  now  able  to  do  so  as  I  wish. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  offered  nearly  carte  blanche,  in  point 

*  *  WQman*8  Bights  and  Duties,*  by  Mn.  Richaid  Kapler. 
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of  money,  to  write  upon  the  subject  you  speak  of;  but, 
after  due  consideration,  I  refdsed«  Strategy  cannot  well  be 
treated  in  a  cursory  manner,  nor  without  dogmatising ;  bat 
how  can  a  man  who  has  never  commanded  an  army  in  the 
field  dare  to  dogmatise  on  siichasubject?  A  great  and  suo- 
cessful  commander  may  do  so  safely,  no  other  person  can* 
^^  ^The  philosophy  of  war'  is  to  me  aphrase  of  extensiTe 
signification.  It  involves  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
human  mind  as  to  why  men  engage  in  warfare  at  alL 
Then  would  come  the  distinctions  between  religious  wan, 
civil  wars,  wars  of  aggression  and  aggrandisement^  wan  of 
defence,  wars  of  folly,  and  wars  of  necessity.  Then  the 
progress  of  the  arti  its  varying  phases  in  different  degrees 
of  civilization,  how  &r  it  can  be  carried  on  by  barbarous 
nations,  how  far  it  depends  upon  civil  institutions  and  the 
'progress  of  the  sciences ;  how  much  it  depends  on  such 
extraneous  matters,  and  how  much  upon  original  genius  in 
a  general.  And  all  reasoning  on  these  points  must,  to 
carry  weight,  be  supported  by  illustrations  taken  bom 
history  and  experience.  What  an  overwhelming  labour! 
Can  any  man  treat  it  satisfactorily?  There  is  no  work  ou 
the  ^Philosophy  of  War,'  I  believe,  in  any  language.  I 
have  often  heard  literary  men  regret  this ;  but  I  believe 
they  have  not  considered  the  subject^  and  have  not  seen 
the  reason.  I  believe  the  greatest  genius  would  shrink 
from  it,  as  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  treat  with  accuracy 
and  authority.  Bacon,  who  has  considered  all  things  be- 
longing to  philosophy,  has  not  touched  upon  it.  That  could 
not  be  from  negUgence.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done, 
and  at  all  events  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  it  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  myself  and  the  reading  world ;  and  I  have 
long  made  a  resolution  never  to  publish  my  views  on  any 
subject  I  do  not  thoroughly  understand,  or  at  least  think 
I  understand* 
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'^  Wliat  do  yon  think  of  the  Italian  Mediation  ?  "i"  Will 
Lamorid^re  and  Changamiery  &c«y  let  it  end  peaceably  ? 
The  'philoflopliy  of  war '  shonld  teach  ns  that  500^000  men 
in  arras,  with  several  young  generals  in  power,  are  not  the 
best  ingredients  for  a  peaceable  mediation/' 

Sir  Charles  Napier  had  hardly  set  foot  in  England, 
when,  to  add  to  the  toimoil  of  the  Ohartist  agitation  and 
the  Irish  ^' rebellion^"  and  to  the  anxieties  occasioned  by 
the  state  of  the  Continent  oonvulsed  fiom  end  to  end,  the 
news  was  receiyed  of  the  perfidy  of  Moolraj  at  Monltan 
and  of  the  mnrder  of  two  English  officers  at  that  place. 
The  East  India  Company  treated  this  as  a  partial  and 
insignificant  outbreak,  but  the  accounts  which  Sir  Charles 
reoeiyed  from  a  trustworthy  native  correspondent  led 
him  to  consider  it  as  very  serious.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  same  view, 
urged  upon  the  East  India  Directors  to  send  Sir  Charles 
Napier  at  once  to  India  as  Commander-in-Chiel  But  that 
body  was  not  as  yet  reduced  by  the  necessities  of  its  posi- 
tion to  stomadi  such  an  humiliation.  The  Directors  told 
the  Duke  that  Moultan  had  been  represented  to  them  as  a 
very  weak  place ;  but  the  Duke  had  examined  the  plans 
vrith  Sir  Charles,  and  when  the  latter  said  he  should  not 
care  to  attack  it  with  less  than  15,000  men,  the  Duke 
added,  ^  Ay  I  and  with  a  covering  army  besides  to  keep 
the  country  quiet  during  the  siege/'  Things,  however, 
remained  as  they  were,  and  Sir  Charles,  inst^ul  of  being 
exposed  to  the  peifls  of  the  Sikh  cannon,  had  to  encounter 
those  of  English  feasts  &r  more  distasteful  to  him  for 
some  months  longer,  until  the  whole  country  was  startled 
from  its  propriety  by  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah. 
Towards  the  end  of  1848,  a  body,  calling  itself  the 

*  A  proposed  mediatioD  between  Sardinia  and  Anstria. 
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Liverpool  Financial  Beform  Association^  undertook  tbe  re- 
form of  the  abuses  of  the  State,  and  amongst  them  of  those 
of  the  army.  The  tracts  published  by  the  Association  m 
•this  matter  abounded  with  ridiculous  mistakes  and  gross 
misstatements.  They  particularly  attacked  the  system 
by  which  the  soldiers  of  the  army  were  clothed  through 
the  medium  of  the  colonels  of  regiments,  and  the  writen 
employed  very  unjustifiable  means  to  hold  up  to  publie 
scorn  the  conduct  of  the  colonels  in  this  respect. 

In  an  eyil  hour  the  Association  sent  its  tracts  to  Sir 
William  Napier,  himself  one  of  the  calumniated  dothing 
colonels,  which  occasioned  his  publication  of  a  series  of 
letters  in  the  '  Times,'  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah  was  received  in 
London  in  March,  1849.  The  public  was  alarmed  and 
angry,  and  in  its  anger  forgot  to  be  just  towards  the  noble 
veteran  who  had  commanded  the  British  forces  on  that 
occasion.  A  general  cry  arose  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  for  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  was  listened  to  in 
Leadenhall  Street  in  sullen  gloom,  but  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  time  had  arriv^  when  the  Court  of  DirectorB 
would  be  compelled  to  make  a  practical  recantation  of 
their  offensive  charges  i^ainst  the  hated  GreneraL  At  this 
time  they  were  particularly  sore  against  Sir  Charles,  in 
consequence  of  a  victory  he  had  obtained  over  them  with 
respect  to  the  amoimt  of  his  share  of  the  Hydrabad  prize- 
money.  The  Court  of  Directors  had  been  named  trustees 
of  that  prize-money ;  which,  a  celebrated  person  observed, 
was  ^'  like  making  the  wicked  uncle  the  trustee  for  the 
babes  in  the  wood ;"  and  they  had,  against  all  precedent, 
decided  that  the  General  was  entitled  only  to  receive  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  whole.  In  place  of  one  eighth  which  was 
his  proper  share.  The  matter  was  so  clearly  an  injustice, 
that  the  Treasury  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
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Directors  and  apportioned  to  Sir  Charles  one-eighth.  Still 
smarting  from  this  defeat,  they  were  now  called  on  to 
ande]^  a  yet  greater  humiliation,  in  themselves  nomi- 
nating the  man  they  feared  and  hated  to  the  chief  command 
of  their  armies.  When  first  proposed  to  them  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  the  recommendation  was  declined, 
Sir  George  Napier  was  suggested,  and  reluctantly  accepted* 
But  he  "loved  his  country  and  his  brother  too  well  to 
step  into  the  place  of  the  best  man;  he  refused." 
Long  was  the  hesitation,  and  grievous  were  the  faces 
they  made,  before  they  could  be  induced  to  swallow 
the  unpalatable  physic  which  was  prescribed  by  thd 
unanimous  cry  of  England ;  but  it  was  done  at  length, 
and  Sir  Charles  was  named  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
Even  then  however  the  ill-will  of  the  Directors  was 
j  manifested  by  their  resolving  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
i  in  India  need  not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council;  and  that  therefore  Sir  Charles  Napier  should 
not  be  so,  thus  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  much  of  his 
dignity,  and  of  its  accompanying  emoluments.  But  on 
Sir  Charles  declaring  distinctiiy,  that  under  such  an  in- 
dignity he  would  refuse  to  go  to  India,  even  though  he 
had  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Directors 
were  obliged  to  submit  and  to  withdraw  their  resolution.  ^ 
And  so,  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  return  to  England, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  suffering  most  painfully  from  old 
wounds,  and  labouring  under  a  mortal  internal  disease, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  again  quitted  his  family  and  country^ 
and,  in  the  words  of  Thackeray,  "  he  took  his  two  towels 
and  his  piece  of  soap  and  his  scimitar,  and  went  away  to 
the  ship  that  was  to  carry  him  to  the  sea." 

With  reference  to  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  by  Sir  William  Napier : — 
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Sir  William  Napier  to  the  Mitor  of  the  '  Times: 

«SlR,  •'Mawh.im 

"  When  an  angry  sense  of  disaster  in  war  gets  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind,  the  army  engaged  is  judged 
in  mass  and  condemned  as  a  defeated  body,  particnlar  in- 
stances of  yirtue  being  disregarded  in  the  general  feeling 
of  mortification.  This  is  not  good.  Heroism  comes  out 
clearer  when  fortune  bears  hardly,  than  when  she  is  fevoor- 
able ;  it  is  then  of  a  sublimer  nature,  more  chastened  and 
purified  for  immortality.  Permit  me  then,  through  yonr 
journal,  to  give  the  world  a  statement  of  the  touching 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  those  intrepid  soldiers 
Brigadier  Pennycuick  and  his  self-devoted  heroic  son,  in 
the  recent  battle  on  the  Jhelum,  introducing  it  by  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  General's  previous  services. 

"  He  entered  the  army  in  1807. .  His  first  campaign  was 
in  Java,  in  1811,  and  he  was  wounded  severely,  having 
fought  so  well  as  to  draw  forth  the  public  approbation  of  Sir. 
Samuel  Auchmuty  and  the  celebrated  Colonel  Gillespie. 

^^  In  1811  he  was  at  the  storming  of  Djokjo  Kerta. 

^  In  1813,  having  command  of  a  small  detachment,  he 
displayed  such  skill  and  courage,  defeating  an  immense 
body  of  insurgents,  that  he  obtained  the  thanks  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Government  of  Java,  and  the 
public  approbation  of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord 
Hastings — no  mean  judge  of  military  merit 

'*  He  fought  again  with  distinction  in  1814,  at  the  assault 
of  Boni  in  the  Celebes ;  and  during  1825  and  1826  he 
served  against  the  Burmese. 

"  In  1839  he  fought  under  Sir  John  Eeane  and  Brigadier 
Willshire,  at  the  storming  of  Ghuznee  and  Khelat,  and  was 
the  foremost  man  to  enter  the  last-named  fortress. 

"  In  1841  he  marched  out  of  Aden  at  the  head  of  600 
men,  and  gave  a  signal  overthrow  to  the  Arabs. 
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^  In  1846  he  served  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Scinde, 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  that  General. 

''  In  1848  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Ponjaubmider 
Lord  Gough;  and  on  the  13th  January,  1849,  he  died  in 
battle,  thus  dosing  a  career,  full  of  honour,  with  a  soldier's 
death ;  and  upon  hi^  yet  warm  body  fell  his  young  son,  a 
boy  worthy  of  such  a  father. 

'^Let  the  moying,  the  painful,  but  glorious  story  be 
siinply  told. 

^The  24ih  regiment  marched  on  the  13th  January 
against  the  Sikh  army ;  it  was^  unsupported,  exposed  to 
the  full  sweep  of  Sikh  batteries  and  to  the  deadly  play  of 
their  destructiTe  musketry.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
regiment  went  down  in  ten  minutes;  the  remainder,  still 
stricken  by  the  artillery,  assailed  by  thousands  of  infantry, 
and  menaced  by  swarms  of  cavalry,  could  no  longer  keep 
their  ground.  The  elder  Pennycuick  had  &llen,  and  two 
soldiers  attempted  to  carry  him  off  while  still  breathing, 
but  the  Sikhs  pressed  them  so  closely  that,  unable  to  con- 
tend, they  dropped  their  honourable  burden  and  drew  back. 
The  gallant  boy,  the  son  of  the  noble  dead,  only  seventeen 
years  old,  now  first  aware  of  his  misfortune,  sprang  forward 
sword^in-'hand,  bestrode  his  Other's  body  for  a  moment, 
and  then  fell  across  it,  a  corpse  I 

'^Such,  Sir,  is  the  simple  tale  of  the  deaths  of  that 
brave  old  man  and  his  boy ;  and  if  it  is  not  su£Scient  to 
obtain  for  them  the  honest  fame  for  which  they  fought  so 
irell,  and  died  so  well,«^if  it  does  not  swell  the  hearts  and 
moisten  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, — ^I  know  not  why 
generous  impulses  are  component  parts  of  human  nature. 

^'And  the  grief-stricken  widow,  the  bereaved  mother! 
Is  she  single  in  her  sorrows  ?  Alas  I  no.  The  widow  of 
the  brave  Cureton;  she  also- has  lost  her  son  as  well  as 
her  husband  on  those  fatal  fields  of  the  Punjaub.    Con* 
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^lation  to  them  must  come  from  God ;  but  the  glory  of  a 
nation's  gratitude  and  praise  should  illumine  the  giaves  of 
•their  husbands  and  children. 

"W.N." 

The  next  letter  expresses  a  "Soldier's"  horror  of  the 
interference  of  "  Politicals "  with  the  conduct  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

Sir  WiUiam  Napier  to  the  Editor  of  the  '  Time»: 
"Sib,  "Majchl4,1849. 

**  The  letter  of  *  Indicus  *  in  your  journal  of  this  day 
seems  to  me  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  public  feeling 
against  the  employment  of  the  persons  called  'Politicals' 
in  India.  He  says  ^  the  Politicals  implored  Lord  Grough 
not  to  attack  the  enemy/  and  '  wrung  from  him  a  promise,' 
i — that  *Sir  Henry  Lawrence  urgently  repreeented^*  Ac 
And  in  the  public  despatches  we  find  that  Major  Mackeson, 
.being  in  the  camp,  'refused  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Shere  Singh ;'  that  *  he  informed  the  Oommander-in- 
Chief  that  Chuttur  Singh  was  coming  down  to  join  Shere 
Singh,'  and  therefore  urged  Lord  Grough  to  advance  and 
give  battle. 

'^I  ask  if  war  can  be  successfully  conducted  in  that 
manner  ?  Is  a  commander-in-Chief  to  be  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  half-a-dozen  young  men,  chosen  because  of 
their  having  a  smattering  of  languages,  or,  if  you  will, 
because  of  their  promising  qualities? 

"  War  is  the  most  precarious,  the  nicest  of  all  arts ;  not 
only  because  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  organizing  and 
governing  great  bodies,  but  because  one  General  has  to 
contend  against  the  genius  of  another  General  and  the 
energy  and  combined  force  of  his  army.  It  may  be  said 
jthey  are  therefore  on  an  equality.  True,  if  there  are  no 
/Politicals'  on  one  side.    But,  Sir,  one  General  ma; 
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jodge  rightly,  another  wrongly ;  the  last^  surely,  if  he  is 
governed  by  'Politicals,'  because  secrecy,  unity,  and 
promptitude,  both  of  conception  and  execution,  are  essential 
to  success ;  and  a  blot  will  be  hit  with  the  force  of  50,000 
men. 

"If  young  oflScers  or  civilians,  elated  and  vain  of  being 
pushed  beyond  their  regular  station,  and  not  habituated  to, 
command^  are  suffered  to  'advue*  to  *urge,'  to  'remon- 
strate,' to  'inform,'  how  can  a  General  thus  pestered 
sacceed  ?  If  he  is  a  man  of  genius  and  energy  he  will 
not  bear  such  interference ;  the  submitting  to  it  is  proof 
positive  of  his  incapacity  or  his  weakness.  Look  not  to 
what  Sir  H.  Lawrence  or  others  have  advised ;  look  rather 
to  what  happened  at  Cabul, — to  what  would  have  happened 
in  Scinde  if  the  'Political'  had  there  been  listened  to ; 
look  to  what  has  occurred  in  the  Punjaub. 

"When  the  successors  of  Alexander  disputed  for  com- 
mand, Eumenes  set  up  a  tent  with  an  altar  to  that 
hero,  pretending  to  receive  orders  from  his  ghost !  The 
'Politicals '  had  better  do  something  of  that  sort  than  set 
up  a  commander  in  the  flesh  who  is  to  move  only  as  they 
direct 

"W.N."    , 

Captain  ffenrtf  Napier,  B.N.,  to  Sir  WiUiam  Napier. 

"May.  1849. 
"Fanny  has  heard  from  Charles  on  his  route  near 
Benares;  idl  well.  He  gives  no  news,  but  mentions  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Lady  Sale,  telling  him 
that  the  Punjaub  was  .by  no  means  quiet  I  have  seen  a 
copy  of  his  speech  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  Military 
Club  in  Calcutta.  It  is  a  calm  and  somewhat  grave  and 
tevere  address  on  discipline,  and  the  necessity  of  kindness 
to,  and  increased  intercourse  with,  the  native  troops^ 
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ending  with  a  panegyric  on  Lord  EUenborongh  of  a 
Tery  high  character.  This  was  apparentlj  received  with 
shouta'* 

Sir  George  Napier  to  Sir  Wi  Napier, 

-1849. 

"I  received  your  letter  at  OaWands,  but  could  not 
write  then  to  thaii  you  much  for  your  kindness.  All  you 
say  is  very  true,  but  I  think  the  time  is  past,  as  I  ought  to 
have  made  my  statement  to  Lord  Stanley  before  he  made 
his  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords.* 

**As  to  my  own  feelings  about  the  Cape,  my  dear 
William,  I  must  fairly  tell  you,  as  I  did  Charles,  that  I 
have  none.  I  know  I  did  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  and  received  the  approval  of  all  the  four 
Secretaries  of  State  under  whom  I  served,  viz.,  Lords 
Glenelg,  Normanby,  John  Russell,  and  Stanley*  Now 
this  perfectly  satisfied  me,  and  I  am  quite  content  I 
want  nothing,  shall  never  ask  for  anything,  and  certainly 
shall  never  be  again  offered  anything  after  declining 
India!  Had  I  your  talent  for  writing,  or  were  I  in  the 
high  position  Charles's  great  abilities  and  splendid  career 
have  conferred  on  him,  probably  I  might  feel  as  you  do  on 
the  subject,  my  dear  Bill;  but  as  it  is  I  am  content;  at 
the  same  time  I  must  and  will  ever  feel  your  affectionate 
kindness  to  me.    God  bless  you  1 " 

During  1849  Sir  William  moved  with  his  family  to 
Scinde  House,  Clapham  Park,  called  by  the  cabmen 
Shindy  Souse,  and  here  he  remained  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  now  became  quite  unable  to  walk  out  of 
doors,  and  the  only  exercise  he  could  take  was  in  bis 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dun  ponies  of  which  he  was 
extremely  fond,  which  equipage,  with  its  noble  and  re- 
*  BeUtive  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope* 
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markable^lookmg  freight,  was  a  familiar  object  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  for  ten  years.  Here  he 
was  often  visited,  on  occasions  of  military  or  political 
interest,  by  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  England,  eager  for 
his  opinions  and  experience.  He  had  a  rery  extensive 
acquaintance  also  among  young  military  officers,  whom 
he  delighted  to  see  at  all  times,  and  with  whom  he  would 
discuss  all  the  current  military  topics.  And  thus,  although 
withdrawn  from  active  public  life,  and  indeed  from  the 
world,  into  which  it  may  be  said  he  had  scarcely  entered 
smce  the  commencement  of  his  History,  he  stiU  continued 
to  exercise  no  trifling  influence  on  public  opinion.  From 
this  retreat  came  from  time  to  time  to  the  public  a 
reminder  in  some  trumpet-like  letter  to  stir  men's  spirits, 
such  as  that  on  the  Pennycuicks  and  Cureton.  But  his 
principal  occupation  continued  to  be  the  championing  of 
his  brother  Charles  against  all  the  world,  for  which  he  was 
not  long  without  findiog  occasion ;  and  the  establishment  of 
that  brother's  fame  on  a  durable  basis  by  his  *  History  of  the 
Administration  of  Scinde,'  and  ^  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.' 

Much  of  his  time,  too,  was  given  to  old  soldiers,  men 
who  had  served  well,  and  who,  afterwards  discharged  on 
account  of  disability,  became  destitute  and  were  thrown 
on  the  parish.  Much  time  did  he  devote  and  many 
letters  did  he  write  in  their  behalf,  as  the  officials  of  the 
Adjutant-General's  office,  and  as  Ifr.  Moorhead,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Chelsea  Board,  could  testify ;  and  he  generally  . 
had  the  satisfaction  of  interfering  successfully  for  these 
poor  applicants. 

''Prom  very  early  days,"  writes  his  daughter,  "I  can 
remember  old  Peninsula  soldiers  used  to  visit  him, — some- 
times only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  again  their  old 
commander, — ^and  he  was  always  glad  to  see  them,  and  talk 
of  the  war,  asking  after  their  comrades,  and  recalling  with 
them  many  incidents  of  the  campaigns,  or  of  special  feate 
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of  strength  or  daring  by  soldiers  or  officers.  Many  poor 
fellows  also  who  were  in  want>  went  to  him  for  help,  and 
to  ask  him  to  appeal  for  them  about  pensions  or  employ- 
ment ;  and  never  did  an  old  soldier  leave  him  nnaidei 
K  sometimes  he  found  himself  to  have  been  deceived,  it 
used  to  annoy  him  for  days,  as  he  said  he  had  wasted 
money  or  interest  on  a  bad  man  that  might  have  served  a 
good  one." 

When  residing  at  Clapham,  so  near  to  London,  these 
visits  and  applications  increased  in  frequency.  To  see  an 
old  43rd  man  (and  they  were  never  beggars,  he  said)  was 
a  real  delight  to  Sir  WiQiam;  and  when  he  was  laid 
helpless  on  his  sick  bed,  his  hands  distorted  and  crippled 
from  the  effect  of  his  long  suffering,  if  a  22nd  man  called 
who  had  fought  at  Meeanee  or  Dubba  or  in  the  Hill 
campaign,  he  would  send  for  him,  and  say  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  see  and  honour  a  brave  soldier,  and 
especially  one  who  had  served  under  his  brother,  and  that, 
crippled  as  it  was,  he  must  give  him  his  hand.  Many  old 
soldiers  owe  to  his  exertions  whatever  ease  and  a)nifort 
they  have  had  in  their  declining  years;  but  his  efforts 
would  not  have  been  so  successful  if  they  had  not  been 
met  with  equal  warmth  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Adjutant-General  Sir  George  Brown.  And  it  is  right  to 
mention  that  the  secretary  of  the  Chelsea  Board,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  warmly  co-operated  in  the  efforts  of  those  two 
.  distinguished  officers,  and  looked  upon  no  trouble  as 
misplaced  to  promote  their  objects. 

Ihe  following  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  cases : — 

From  Riehard  OgdeUy  Pevmonert  iSrd  Regiment^  to  Sir 
W.  Napier. 
"  Mat  it  please  tour  Honour,  «  Jum,  issa 

"I  humbly  beg  leave,  in   writing  these  lines  and 
ending  them  to  you,  to  inform  you  how  I  am  mtnated.    I 
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am  discharged  with  a  pension  of  five  pence  per  diem  only, 
after  serving  14  years  and  10  months.  My  service  in  the 
Peninsular  war  entitled  me  to  the  war  medal,  which  they 
have  given  me,  with  nine  clasps  or  bars  upon  it,  but  no 
other  remuneration  but  the  five  pence  per  diem.  I  am 
now  67  years  old  and  cannot  get  any  employment  in  con- 
sequence. My  wife  has  been  ill  these  last  four  years,  not 
able  to  do  anything.  I  have  lately  lost  a  fine  young  man, 
a  son  of  mine,  which  would  have  been  a  great  help  to  me ; 
but  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events  has  been  pleased  to 
take  him  from  me;  he  died  on  the  11th  January  last 
I  have  repeatedly  made  application  to  the  parish  for 
relief  but  they  will  not  grant  me  anything ;  they  tell  me 
I  am  a  pensioner,  and  must  make  it  do;  that  is  only 
2g.  lid.  per  week  to  keep  me  and  the  wife  upon,  and  to 
pay  rent  and  taxes.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  say,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  deplorable  condition,  my  clothing,  and  th^ 
wife's  too,  are  gone ;  we  don't  get  half  meat.  I  therefore 
humbly  make  my  case  known  to  you ;  you  have  seen  me 
a  different  man  when  I  was  under  your  command;  you 
have  been  a  friend  to  me  before,  for  which  I  return 
you  my  most  sincere  thanks.  It  certainly  puts  me  to  the 
blush  when  I  repeat  the  application,  but  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,  as  it  is  real  poverty  and  distress  compels  me ; 
your  goodness  in  taking  notice  of  these  lines  (I  perhaps 
may  never  trouble  you  again),  and  by  addressing  to  me, 

"EiCHABD  Ogden, 

'^  Pensioner,  five  pence  per  diem,  late  43rd  Begiment, 

"Bolton-le-Moors." 

Sir  William  sent  the  above  to  the  *  Times,*  with  the 
foOowing  letter  from  himself: — 

TOL.  II.  0 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times: 

**Meij  I  request  your  insertion  of  the  following  let- 
ter? It  is  from  an  old  and  an  excellent  soldier.  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright,  &c.,  have,  it  is  said,  petitioned  that  no 
instrument  of  war  shall  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  If  they  do  not  also  forbid  military 
and  naval  men  fipom  appearing  there,  I  think  poor  Ogden 
and  his  nine  war  cla^y  his  five  pence  per  diem,  and  his 
taxes,  might  be  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  an  honoured 
and  well-provided  English  veteran ! " 

Madame  d^OrviHe  to  Sir  W,  Napier, 
^  Snt,  **  liyeipool,  June  26, 1850. 

'^Will  you  have  the  great  kindness  to  accept  the 
enclosed  two  shillings  for  Bichard  Ogden.  I  wish  it  was 
in  my  power  to  give  more,  for  I  am  a  soldier's  child 
myself,  and  feel  wanxdy  interested  in  every  old  yeteiaa. 
I  am  a  German,  but  if  I  were  an  Englishwoman  I  would 
be  proud  to  be  the  countrywoman  of  a  Greneral  as  great 
and  kind-hearted  as  you  are. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Marie  d'Orvillb." 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  F.  Pigoti,  Esq. 
'^  My  dear  Sir,  **  Scinde  House,  IS5a 

. "  I  must  begin  by  correcting  an  error  as  to  fiwjt  I 
never  led  Samuel  Harris  into  action ;  he  was  not  of  my 
regiment ;  Ogden  was  the  man  I  alluded  to.  I  know  of 
Harris  only  from  Mr.  Jessopp,  to  whose  unwearied  kindness 
he  owes  everything,  your  great  bounty  included.  I  transmit 
Mr.  Jessopp's  statement.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Bich 
should  defend  the  way  soldiers,  at  least  the  Peninsula 
soldiers,  have  been  treated.  I  have  indeed  known  of  a 
Life  Guardsman  who  was  discharged  with  half-a-crown 
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pension  per  diem  because  he  was  tea  fat  to  ride ;  but  the 
Peninsula  men  who  served  their  fourteen  years  of  war, 
which  ruined  their  constitutions,  and  with  their  wounds 
earned  their  discharges,  got  five  pence  per  day  only,  from 
a  people  who  lately  gave  100  guineas  tot  one  dish  only  at 
a  great  banquet  And  why  did  they  get  only  five  pence 
when  the  regulations  allowed  six  pence?  Because  the 
clerks,  to  make  things  easy,  divided  without  authority 
the  pensions  into  two  classes,  odd  and  even,  and  gave  the 
odd  to  the  Peninsula  men,  and  the  even  to  the  militia  I 
It  was  the  late  Colonel  Gurwood  who  discovered  this  very 
odd  proceeding,  and  got  it  made  right. 

"I  send  you  another  case  for  Mr.  Eich.  A  soldier  of 
my  regiment,  Thomas  Curry,  medal  with  twelve  bars, 
several  wounds,  70  years  old,  a  wife, — ^and  five  pence  a 
day.  Greneral  Brown,  the  Adjutant-General,  has  got  a 
small  increase  of  pension  for  this  poor  fellow  on  my 
making  his  case  known  to  him.  (Brown  was  in  the 
battalion  of  detachments  spoken  of,  and  also  in  the  43rd.) 
But  let  Mr.  Bich  consider  Curry's  case ;  and  as  his  tiame 
is  also  the  name  of  a  dish,  compare  it  with  the  100-guinea 
disk  at  the  York  banquet,  but  I  suppose  he  will  stick  to 
the  last  as  a  Bich  dish. 

^'God  forgive  me  for  making  such  bad  puns!  but  a 
bitter  feeling  sometimes  turns  to  humour  to  avoid  cursing." 

The  following  was  in  answer  to  a  proposal  that  he 
should  write  a  sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  career 
for  a  public  journal,  in  anticipation  of  the  Duke's  death, 
and  not  to  be  published  until  that  event  should  happen : — 

"My  BEAB  Mb. ,  •*  Bdnde  House,  1850. 

"  Your  letter  stirred  up  my  ambition  for  a  moment 
and  gratified  my  vanity,  but  wiser  thoughts  brought  both 

o2 
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down  again.  I  know,  indeed,  many  things  that  would 
give  interest  and  piquancy  to  a  sketch  of  the  Dnke's  life 
during  the  Peninsular  war  and  the  Waterloo  campaigns, 
and  I  could  write  a  smart  thing ;  but  not  what  it  ought  to 
be  from  me  with  pleasure.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  me. 
For,  at  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at,  I  confess  to  so  strong 
a  feeling  of  personal  attachment  towards  the  Iron  Duke 
that  I  could  not  work  on  the  contemplation  of  his  death* 
Moreover,  I  will  never  write  a  mere  panegyric,  and  the 
Duke  is,  like  other  men,  not  faultless;  and  when  I 
remember  that,  after  every  action  where  I  or  my  brothers 
were  wounded,  he,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  great  affairs, 
used  to  write,  at  the  same  time  as  his  despatches,  letters 
to  assure  my  poor  old  blind  mother  that  our  hurts  were 
not  dangerous,  merely  because  she  in  former  times  had 
been  kind  to  him  as  a  boy,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  deliberately  to  condenm,  or  even  to  praise  him,  in 
anticipation  of  his  death. 

"  Altogether  I  am  not  fit  for  the  task  you  propose,  and 
you  must  excuse  me  from  attempting  it,  though  I  repeat 
that  you  have  stirred  both  my  ambition  and  my  vanity. 

,  "W.N. 

"PS.  It  may  perhaps  aid  whoever  undertakes  the 
sketch  if  he  looks  at  a  review  of  the  Duke's  Despatches 
which  I  published  in  the  *  London  and  Westminster 
Eeview'  of  January,  1838." 

The  following  letter  on  the  manoeuvre  which  won  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  for  Nelson  is  pubh'shed,  because  it 
controverts  the  very  generally  received  idea  that  the 
breaking  the  enemy's  line  on  that  occasion,  and  the  ranging 
up  of  the  English  vessels  between  him  and  the  shore,  was 
the  plan  of  attack  deliberately  conceived  by  Nelson : — 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  '  United  Service  Magazine' 
"Sib,  «Feb.ll,1860. 

•  The  writer  who  has  reviewed  Thiers'  work  in  your 
nmnber  for  this  month  very  properly  censures  Alison  and 
Thiers  for  making  it  Nelson's  plan  to  get  inside  the 
French  line  at  the  Nile,  and  the  former  writer  for 
repeating  the  exploded  story  of  Nelson  saying,  *  Where 
there  is  roam  for  the  enemy  to  swing  there  mvst  be  room  for 
UB  to  anchor' 

"  If  you  will  turn  to  your  own  Magazine  for  September, 
1837,  you  will  find  a  conclusive  letter  on  this  subject  from 
Chneral  Sir  Charles  Napier.  I  say  conclusive,  because  the 
authority  was  Sir  Thomas  Foley  himself. 

''To  that  I  may  add  that  Sir  Thomas  Foley  acted  on 
the  knowledge  acquired  from  an  old  chart  which  he 
happened  to  possess.  He  judged  also,  from  long  experience 
of  the  French,  that  they  would  not  have  the  shore  side  of 
their  vessels  cleared  for  action ;  and  so  it  happened. 

"  This  was  imdoubtedly  a  stroke  of  genius,  but,  viewing 
the  affair  without  that,  Lord  Nelson's  real  plan  of  battle 
seems  the  better  one,  manifesting  more  of  the  great 
Captain.  I  am  not  a  naval  man ;  but  supposing  the  five 
French  ships  on  the  right,  which  did  not  take  any  part  in 
the  action,  had  slipped  their  cables  and  beat  up  to  engage 
the  English  vessels  on  the  outside  of  the  line,  the  latter 
would  tiien  have  been  placed  between  two  fires  also,  and, 
in  the  event  of  disaster,  neither  they  nor  the  vessels  inside 
could  have  got  off.  Depend  upon  it  Lord  Nelson  was 
really  a  great  captain,  and  not  a  mere  fighter  only. 

(Signed)    "Aspio." 

Id  July  Sir  William  received  letters  from  his  brother  in 
India,  announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
unjustly  reprimanded  by   the   Governor-General,  Lord 
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Dalhousie,  he  had  resigned  his  high  post^  and  that  he 
only  continued  to  hold  office  until  the  amval  of  his 
successor.  Aa  this  was  a  matter  afterwards  much  talked 
of,  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  production  of  a  minute  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  by  the  East  India  Directors  after 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  death,  which  minute  was  adverse  to 
Sir  Charles  on  the  point  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
Governor-General,  Sir  William  published  a  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  his  brother,  it  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  rapid 
abstract  of  the  circumstances  which  induced  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  resign  his  office  in  India. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  he  arrived  in  that  country 
he  found  the  Sikh  power  had  been  completely  broken  by 
LordGoughat  the  battle  ofGoojerat;  and  he  consequently 
had  to  occupy  himself  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  com- 
mandeivin-chief  in  time  of  peace ;  but  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  native  troops  was  very  ticklish  and  uncertain, 
and  more  than  once  within  the  few  preceding  years  there 
had  been  indications,  and  even  acts,  of  mutiny. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  Indian  Government,  sepoy  as 
well  as  European  regiments  were  entitled  to  increased 
pay  when  serving  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  British 
dominions.  Under  this  regulation  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  Punjaub  received  that  increased  pay  up  to  the  period 
when  the  Punjaub  was  annexed.  When  that  country  was 
declared  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Eastern  empire 
the  eoara  pay  was  suddenly  stopped.  And  how  was  it 
stopped  ?  No  account  was  taken  of  the  feelings  of  human 
nature  in  general,  which  never  willingly  accommodate 
themselves  to  any  diminution  of  creature  comforts  once 
enjoyed.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  sepoy  soldier  in  particular,  which  had  already,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  within  Sir  C.  Napier's  own  experience, 
ipanifested  themselves  in  open  mutiny  on  this  very  ques- 
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tion  of  reduction  of  pay.  The  extra  pay  was  simply 
stopped  by  a  dry  official  order,  without  explanation,  with- 
out reflection  on  the  danger  of  •  tampering  with  the  pay 
of  mercenaries  who,  while  they  were  bound  by  no  tie  of 
fidelity  but  their  pay,  had  many  grounds  of  estrangement 
in  differing  religion,  colour,  and  race ;  mercenaries  too 
of  such  power,  that,  once  aroused,  nothing  could  control 
them. 

Although  Sir  0.  Napier  disapproved,  as  any  man  of 
common  sense  must  hare  done,  of  this  '^  modus  operandi," 
he  set  himself  to  enforce  the  order  and  to  repress  the 
mischief  he  feared  would  result  from  it.-  The  discontent, 
as  he  foresaw,  spread  widely.  Two  regiments  at  KawuT 
Pindee,  and  Wuzeerabad,  in  the  Punjaub,  refused  to  receive 
the  reduced  pay,  and  an  active  correspondence  was  dis- 
covered to  exist  between  them  and  other  corps,  some  of 
them  already  in  the  Punjaub,  others  under  orders  to 
proceed  thither. 

The  4l8t  Native  Infantry  at  Delhi,  400  miles  firom  the 
other  malcontents,  refused  to  enter  the  Punjaub  without 
the  higher  pay ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  many  other 
regiments  were  prepared  to  follow  their  example.  Sir  C. 
Napier,  by  dexterous  management,  checked  the  disaffection 
in  the  41st  and  the  regiment  marched.  But  another 
r^;iment,  the  66th,  just  arrived  from  Lucknow,  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny  and  actually  attempted  to  seize  Govind- 
Ghur,  one  of  the  great  fortresses  in  the  Punjaub,  which  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  disaffected  portion  of  the  Sikh 
population. 

The  danger  was  very  menacing,  yet  by  tact  and  firm- 
ness it  was  averted.  The  severest  punishment  which  the 
Grovemment  could  inflict  on  a  whole  regiment  was  to 
disband  it;  but  the  disaffected  felt  sure  this  measure 
would  not  be  resorted  to,  as  the  discharged  soldiers  must 
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be  replaced,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  by  men  of 
the  same  race  and  religion,  their  brothers  and  consiiifi. 
Indeed,  the  Brahmins  openly  boasted  that  the  Groyemment 
could  get  no  soldiers  if  tiiey  chose  to  stop  recroiting. 

Sir  C.  Napier,  however,  broke  through  the  trammels  of 
Indian  routine,  disbcuided  the  66tb,  and  gave  its  coloon 
and  number  to  a  Ghoorka  battalion  which  thenceforth 
became  the  66th  Native  Infantry. 

By  this  move  he  checkmated  the  mutineers.  To  have 
disbanded  the  regiment  as  a  solitary  measure  would  only 
have  been  productive  of  mischief;  the  Bepays  felt  sore 
that  the  Government  could  not  go  on  playing  that  game ; 
'they  could  not  disband  a  whole  army;  but  when  they 
found  that  Government  was  prepared  to  replace  them  by 
men  of  a  different  race,  they  trembled  to  incur  the  same 
penalty  as  the  66th  had  suffered,  and  murmuring  was  at 
an  end.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Ghoorkas 
make  far  better  and  braver  soldiers  than  the  Bengal 
sepoys  generally. 

The  Governor-General  approved  of  Sir  C.  Napier's 
action  of  disbanding  the  66th ;  but  disapproved  of  his 
adoption  of  the  Ghoorkas  in  their  place,  the  ooly  thing 
that  could  give  point  or  efiScacy  to  the  measure. 

Now  comes  the  point  to  be  particularly  observed. 

Twelve  days  before  the  mutiny  of  the  66th  at  Govind- 
Ghur  a  new  commissariat  ziegulation  of  the  supreme 
Government,  unimportant  in  itself,  came  into  operatioiL 
This  regulation  caused  the  usual  allowance  made  to  the 
sepoys  for  purchasiog  their  food  to  vary  with  the  market 
prices  of  the  places  where  they  were  stationed.  It  hap- 
pened that  its  operation  in  the  Punjaub  itself  would  be 
to  diminish,  to  a  very  trifling  extent  indeed,  but  still  to 
diminish,  the  pay  of  the  sepoy  in  that  province. 

Sir  C.  Napier  judged  that  to  promulgate  and  enforce  this 
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ordinance,  at  a  time  when^  as  was  proved  twelve  days 
later  by  the  Govind-Ghur  mutiny,  very  serious  disaffection 
existed  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  pay  already  enforced, 
would  make  the  smouldering  embers  of  sedition  blaze 
forth,  and  would  be  in  fact  an  act  of  judicial  madness. 
It  was  not  the  amount,  for  that  was  trifling ;  it  was  the 
&ot  that  it  was  a  further  reduction  made  while  the  sepoys 
were  in  an  angry  and  suspicious  mood  that  constituted  the 
danger. 

Sir  0.  Napier  consulted  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  Adjutant- 
General  in  India;  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  commanding  in  the 
Ponjanb ;  and  General  Hearsay,  commanding  at  Wuzeer- 
abad :  all  informed  him  that  the  new  regulation  was  un^ 
known  to  the  sepoys,  and  that  to  enforce  it  in  the  actual 
temper  of  their  minds  would  be  highly  dangerous. 

Sir  Charles  therefore  took  on  himself  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  this  as  yet  unknown  measure  untU  its  impo- 
licy could  be  represented  to  the  supreme  Government. 
The  whole  sum  thus  withheld  from  Government  amounted 
only  to  a  few  pounds. 

For  thus  overstepping  his  legal  powers  Sir  C.  Napier 
was,  by  the  Grovemor  in  Goimcil,  publicly  and  offensively 
reprimanded,  the  general  order  conveying  the  reprimand 
being  signed  by  a  major  in  the  Indian  army  under  his 
command.  He  was  forbidden  ever  again  to  exercise  his 
discretion  in  such  matters,  under  any  circumstances ;  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  immediately  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  a  post  which  he  could  no  longer  occupy  with 
advantage  to  the  public,  or  with  honour  to  himself! 

These  are  facts  which  every  one  can  verify ;  no  ingenuity 
can  pervert  them ;  and  any  mind  endowed  with  reasoning 
powers  and  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  which  may  investigate 
an  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  assumption  of 
responsibility,  must  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  Sir  Cr 
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Napier  was  wholly  and  absolutely  in  the  right,  and  that 
an  officer  in  his  situation  would  be  unworthy  to  be  trusted 
with  any  command,  who  would  not  act  in  the  same  manner 
in  like  circumstances. 

Sir  Charles  accordingly  returned  to  England  in  the  fot 
lowing  March  (1851),  but  it  was  not  untQ  after  his  death 
in  1853  that  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
produced  a  private  minute  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington'B 
which  was  in  substance  adverse  to  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  William  was  greatly  grieved  by  this  discovery.  Two 
of  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  nature  were  thus  placed  in 
direct  antagonism — ^love  of  his  brother,  and  the  attadi- 
ment  and  admiration  for  his  old  leader,  which  was  for  him 
almost  a  religion.  In  such  a  case,  however,  he  could  feel 
no  hesitation.  It  added  greatly  to  both  the  pain  and  difS- 
culty  of  his  task  that  the  Duke  was  also  dead;  but  he 
undertook  and  accomplished  the  most  complete  vindication 
of  his  brother  against  the  Duke's  opinion,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *  Wellington  and  Napier,'  which  for  temperance, 
force,  and  argument,  is  superior  on  the  whole  to  any  of 
his  controversial  writings. 

The  following  extracts  are  given  as  a  specimen : — 

**  Here  are  a  Governor-General  and  the  supreme  authori- 
ties of  a  great  empire  publicly  arraigned  by  their  late 
Commander-in-Chief  for  mischievous  ignorance,  for  factions 
proceedings,  internal  misgovemment,  and  oppressive  ex- 
ternal policy.  How  do  they  reply?  By  readwg^  after 
death,  a  censure  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  which  was 
never  made  known  in  its  entirety  to  Sir  C.  Napier  during 
life,  but  is  now  palmed  on  the  public  with  all  the  cunning 
and  cowardice  of  dishonesty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
manly  opposition  of  Mr.  Lewin  and  Mr.  Sei^eant  Grazelee, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  minute  would  have  been  reed, 
jond  the  proprietors  would  have  dispersed  with  an  impies- 
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sion  that  Sir  C.  Napier  had  been  condemned  by  that  great 

man ;  jet  unable,  from  a  mere  reading,  to  appreciate  the 

weakness  of,  or  know  the  grounds  upon  which  the  censure 

was  founded.    This  foul  course  has  thus  been  denounced 

by  a  statesman  of  eminence : — ^  I  do  not  remember  a  scene 

Biore  disgraceful  to  the  actors  in  it  than  that  which  seems 

to  have  taken  place  at  the  India  House  the  other  day. 

Had  a  minister  in  Parliament  acted  as  the  chairman  did, 

there  would  have  been  a  cry  of  indignation  and  disgust 

from  both  sides  of  the  House.    .    .    •    «    Why  was  this 

memorandum  withheld  in  its  entirety  from  Sir  C.  Napier 

during  his  life  ?    Nothing  but  the  substance  of  the  conclu- 

sioD  was  ever  communicated  to  him.    Why  is  it  produced 

now  in  all  its  length  and  condemnation  ?    Justice  to  Lord 

Dalhonsie,  it  has  been  answered,  compelled  its  delivery 

to  the  Directors  by  the  Board  of  OontroL    But  where  was 

that  sense  of  justice  when  the  same  Board  refused  Sir  0. 

Napier  the  copy  of  a  minute  drawn  up  by  Lord  Dalhousie 

in  Council,  and  surreptitiously  placed  on  record  when  Sir 

C.  Napier  had  quitted  India,  and  could  neither  acquire  an- 

official  knowledge  of  its  contents,  nor  place  an  answer  on 

record  as  one  of  the  Council? ' " 

Analysis  of  the  Duke's  memorandum. 

^  It  is  with  forbearance  and  uneasiness  this  document  is 

approcu^hed,  for  to  evince  irreverence  towards  the  author  of 

it  would  be  neither  seemly  nor  wise ;  and  personal  feelings 

would  prompt  rather  to  the  endurance  of  wrong  than 

£ulure  in  respect  for  the  foremost  man  in  England.  Neve> 

thelesB,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  confessedly  the 

greatest,  was  not  the  only  great  man  of  our  country ;  nor 

has  he  or  any  human  being  a  title  to  overbear  justice  and 

reason  by  mere  weight  of  position.    Sir  C.  Napier  was  also 

a  great  man,  in  glorious  achievements  approaching  the 

Duke,  perhaps  inferior  only  in  opportunity ;  his  equid  in 
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public  devotion  and  integrity,  and  certainly  not  behind 
him  as  to  legislation  and  govemment,  if  success  be  a  crite- 
rion of  merit  Both  are  in  their  final  resting-places— the 
one  beneath  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  beside  the  embalmed 
body  of  Nelson ;  the  other  laid  by  the  festering  corpse  of 
some  brave  unnoticed  private  soldier  in  an  obscure  church'* 
yard  at  Portsmouth — ^no  mean  association  for  either.  Yet 
the  arranged  pomp  of  Wellington's  interment  was  not  more 
solemn  than  the  affecting  tribute  of  esteem  offered  by  the 
countless  multitude,  voluntarily  assembled,  silent  and 
mournful,  at  the  private  burial  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

'^Both  died  without  knowledge  of  what  either  could  say 
in  support  of  their  views  on  this  question ;  for,  though  each 
has  told  his  story,  Sir  C.  Napier's  posthumous  work,  cur- 
tailed by  sickness  and  death,  was  never  seen  by  the  Doke; 
nor  was  the  nature  of  the  Duke's  memorandum  ever  made 
known  to  Sir  Charles  beyond  the  substance  of  the  conclu"* 
sion ;  the  process  by  wMch  tiiat  conclusion  was  reached 
was  not  given.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have 
answered  it  with  a  force  and  clearness  of  explanation 
which  none  can  now  do  for  him ;  and  the  great  authority 
of  the  Duke  is  thus  brought  to  bear,  after  death,  witii  un- 
due weight  in  censure. 

^^But  is  this  authority  good  beyond  the  name?  And 
shall  the  dead  man's  brother  be  deemed  irreverent,  if  in 
defence  he  brings  forward  truth  to  repel  the  injurious 
power  of  error  proceeding  from  such  a  source  ?  *  Not  justly 
can  it  be  so.  Yet  shall  the  glorious  man  be  separated 
from  the  vicious  document,  and  even  frx>m  himself  where 
a  want  of  harmony  with  the  general  tenour  of  his  great 
intellect  is  evident — a  distinction  not  to  be  omitted  in  the 
consideration  of  a  work  written  when  the  mental  beam 
was  hastening  towards  reabsorption  in  the  divine  essence 
from  whence  it  originally  emanated^ 
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"An  ancestor  of  Sir  0.  Napier,  the  first  lord  of  the 
name,  a  great  statesman  and  well  acquainted  with  factions, 
has  laid  down  the  following  maxims  respecting  state 
aflSEUis,  and  singolarly  applicable  are  they  here  in  fayoor 
of  his  descendant : — 

"  ^Hrrors  ixre  miuceA  by  fdUe  mfcrmationy  which  is  always 
to  he  expected  m  matters  of  state^  where  private  ends  are  to 
be  gained. 

"  *  Truth  eon  hardly  be  obtained^  to  the  disadvamtage  of 
powerftd  men^  when  mch  men  are  the  sources  of  the  informer 
ticn  on  which  the  cause  is  to  be  judged;  and  it  is  never  to  be 
expected  from  factious  men.^ 

"Applying  these  maxims  to  the  Duke's  memorandum,  it 
will  be  found  that  he  accepts  Lord  Dalhousie's  information 
implicitly,  although  coming  from  a  powerful  man,  having  a 
direct  family  connection  with  himself,  which  could  scarcely 
fail^  though  perhaps  imperceptibly,  of  influencing  him." 


{Conehision) — "Here,  then,  we  have  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington deceived  into  sustaining  a  miserable  intrigue  to  the 
detriment  of  the  man  he  had  himself  forced  to  accept 
the  situation  from  which  he  was  now  bowing  him  out  with 
a  censure — ^the  bow  open,  the  grounds  of  the  censure 
jBecret ;  for  he  received  Sir  C.  Napier  on  his  return  with 
an  open  hand  and  brow,  and  never  made  the  slightest 
allusion  to  his  own  memorandum,  or  to  any  dissatisfaction 
with  his  conduct. 

^*lt  is  useless  for  me  to  go  back  to  India ;  I  have  too 
many  enemies  there  to  let  me  do  public  service,'  was  Sir 
C.  Napier's  remark  when  the  Duke  pressed  the  situation 
on  him.  A  laugh  of  derision  at  his  mention  of  enemies, 
and  *  If  you  don't  go^  I  musty  was  the  reply. 

^Sir  C.  Napier  had  just  right  to  count  on  support  after 
ihat;  yet^  on  the  first  occasion^  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
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on  one-sided  information,  supported  those  yery  enemies  be 
told  Sir  C.  Napier  to  despise  I  Bat  enoogh  has  been  said, 
— ^more  perhaps  than  the  wronged  man  would  have  said 
himself,  if  death  had  not  laid  him  at  rest  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  to  be  contended  against :  for  always  he  looked 
towards  the  quarter  from  whence  this  blow  has  oome  w&l 
a  generous  humility." 

The  following  letters  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gumey  were  pixv 
yoked  by  the  accusation  made  against  military  goyemors, 
as  being  more  prone  than  ciyil  goyemors  to  resort  to  the 
sword  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Oumey^  Chairman  cf  the  Peace  and 
Aboriffines  Society. 
"  Eespectable  Friend,  •»©¥.  12,  i85i. 

^'  The  ^  Times '  has  made  thee  assert  at  a  meeting  of 
the  above  society  as  follows  :-^ 

^^ '  That  since  1837  there  has  been  at  the  Gape  ^  a  con^ 
stant  reference  to  the  sword." 

'^  ^  That  it  was  a  bad  principle  to  haye  all  goyemors  sent 
to  the  Cape  military  men.  ^Hiat  where  military  men  were 
employed,  they  would  only  haye  recourse  to  the  sword. 
That  men  of  commerce,  men  of  Christian  principles,  should 
be  employed  instead  of  military  men.  That  Lord  Glenelg's 
policy  was  a  Christian  one,  and  the  only  sure  and  just 
policy.' 

"Now,  Friend,  Justice,  which  is  the  fityourite  child  of 
Christianity,  should  have  deterred  thee  from  this  yili£ca- 
tion  of  all  the  Cape  Governors.  There  was  one  of  them 
at  least  who  acted  according  to  thy  own  yiews  of  what 
is  fitting  to  be  done.  Sir  George  Napier  succeeded  a 
goyemor  who  had  just  terminated  a  war,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  governor  who  instantly  conmienced  a  war ;  but  his 
government  of  nearly  seyen  years  was  (me  of  peace  wiUi 
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the  CafireSy  and  it  began  in  that  very  year  of  1837  which 
thou  hast  fixed  as  the  epoch  for  a '  constant  reference  to 
the  sword.'  Moreover,  it  was  a  goyemment  conducted  on 
Lord  Glenelg's  Christian  policy,  which,  be  it  said,  did  not 
fail  in  Sir  G.  Napier's  hands,  though  Lord  John  Bnssell 
has  thought  fit  to  assume  the  contrary  in  Parliament 
How  is  it  that  these  things  were  unknown  to  ihee. 
Friend? 

^^Sir  G.  Napier  had  no  recourse  to  the  sword  because 
he  deeply  felt  the  awful  responsibility  of  an  appeal  to  arms 
without  absolute  necessity,  and  because  he  judged  that  one 
month  of  hostilities  would  be  more  costly  and  more  hurtful 
to  the  colonists  than  ten  years  of  Gafire  depredations ;  yet 
he  did  not  supinely  neglect  those  depredations ;  he  always 
sought,  and  generally  obtained,  redress — ^but  peaceably, 
and  often  he  found  the  savage  more  reasonable  and  just 
than  the  civilised  man.  And  while  he  thus  staved  off  war 
he  was  active  in  peaceable  legislation. 

'^He  enforced  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  com- 
motion. 

"He  reduced  the  paper  money  debt  from  200,000/.  to 
less  than  100,0002.,  and,  coincidently,  he  abolished  all 
taxes,  relying  for  revenue  on  import  duties  only. 

''  He  gave  municipal  governments  to  all  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  he  earnestly  urged  the  Home  Government  to 
give  a  representative  assembly  to  the  colony. 

*'  He  found  the  public  schools  languishing,  with  only  a 
few  hundred  scholars ;  he  revived  them,  nourished  them, 
reformed  them,  and  left  them  flourishing,  with  upwards  of 
12,000  attending  pupils. 

"Here  then.  Friend.  Gumey,  we  have,  instead  of  'a 
constant  recourse  to  the  sword,'  peace,  education,  reduction 
of  debt  and  taxes,  self-government  by  municipalities,  and 
an  effort  to  obtain  general  representation.    And  if  thou 
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wouldst  know  what  he  was  thought  of  personally,  I  answer 
that  the  coloured  people  looked  on  him  as  their  friend  and 
protector;  that  the  Caffres  respected  his  authority;  that 
men  of  all  political  opinions  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner 
when  he  resigned  his  command ;  and  his  most  active  politi- 
cal opponent  there  bore  public  testimony  to  the  integrity, 
the  purity  of  his  goTemment,  its  freedom  firom  all  jobs  and 
favouritism ;  and  when  he  embarked  the  humbler  classes 
attended  him  in  crowds  to  the  shore,  and  even  in  boats  to 
the  ship,  with  all  demonstrations  of  attachment. 

**  In  behaK  of  an  absent  brother,  then,  I  say  that  these 
things,  Friend  Gumey,  thou  shouldest  have  known  and 
considered  before  uttering  thy  sweeping  assertion  that, 
*  from  1836,  constant  recourse  was  had  to  the  sword,'  and 
that  *  all  military  governors  would  appeal  to  this  weapon.' 

''  And  now.  Friend,  one  word  as  to  thy  comparison  of 
military  and  commercial  persons. 

"What  manner  of  men  be  they  who  have  supplied  the 
Caffres  with  the  firearms  and  ammunition  to  maintain  their 
savage  and  deplorable  wars? 

^  Assuredly  they  are  not  military. 

«  W.  Napier,  Lieutenant-GeneraL" 

Mr.  Samuel  Oumey  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  W.  Napier. 

"  BeSPEOTED  Friend,  **  Lomljaid-flt,  ll  mo.  20th,  1851. 

**  I  have  read  with  much  interest  thy  letter  addressed 
to  me,  and  which  appeared  in  the  *  Times '  newspaper  on 
the  18th  instant. 

'^I  did  not  intend  to  say,  neither  do  I  believe  I  did  say, 
that  there  had  been  a  constant  reference  to  the  sword 
since  1837  by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

*^  I  did  state  that  the  period  from  that  date  to  1846 
was  one  of  prosperity  to  the  colony,  and  of  peace  and  com- 
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patatiye  order  in  our  connexion  vntii  the  Caffires,  and  this 
owing  to  the  wise  and  Christian  policy  then  adopted. 

^I  am  rejoiced  to  find  this  view  confirmed  by  thy  valu- 
able letter,  and  that  the  then  govemor.  Sir  George  Napier, 
is  80  honourable  an  exception  to  what  I  enforced — ^the  im« 
policy  of  employing  military  men  for  such  appointments* 
Trained  up  as  they  are  to  the  sword,  they  are  far  too 
liable  to  look  to  the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

"I  am,  however,  glad  that  any  presumed  inadvertence 
of  mine  has  elicited  such  a  letter  from  thee. 

''It  is  a  dear  confirmation  of  the  value  of  ChristiaQ 
policy,  that  to  do  justice,  to  act  righteousness,  and  to  dis- 
pense mercy,  is  the  sound  ground  to  take  in  the  settlement 
of  our  disputes  with  the  Caffi-es.  We  have  unhappily 
vacated  it,  but  we  cannot  too  soon  revert  to  it. 

^  Thy  account  of  Sir  George  Napier's  government  is  so 
much  to  the  point  that  I  must  repeat  some  of  thy  para- 
graphs. 

'''A  government  conducted  on  Lord  Glenelg's  Christian 
policy,  which  did  not  fail  in  Sir  George  Napier's  hands. 

'''Sir  George  Napier  had  no  recourse  to  the  sword> 
because  he  deeply  felt  the  awfid  responsibility  of  an  ap- 
peal to  arms. 

^ '  Because  he  judged  that  one  month's  hostility  would 
be  more  costly  and  more  hurtful  to  the  colonists  than  ten 
years  of  Caffire  depredation. 

"'That  he  did  not  neglect  those  depredations;  that  he 
generally  obtained  redress,  and  often  he  found  the  savage  • 
(have  we  a  right  to  call  them  savages?)  'more  reasonable 
and  just  than  the  civilised  man. 

" '  The  coloured  men  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend 
and  protector. 

" '  That  the  Caffires  respected  his  authority.' 

"  Then,  as  to  the  colony  itself : — 
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*'*He  enforced  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  com- 
motion. 

"  *  He  found  the  schools  languishing  with  only  a  few 
hundred  scholars:  he  left  them  flourishing  with  upwaids 
of  12,000  scholars.' 

'^  It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  during  this  period  th^^e 
was  not 

"'A  constant  reference  to  the  sword,  but  instead,— 
peace,  education,  reduction  of  taxes.' 

^  But  what  is  the  result  of  giving  up  this  policy  and 
resorting  again  to  the  sword,  as  was  the  case  in  1846, 
about  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Sir  Greorge  Napier? 
Destruction  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony — ^harass  to  onr 
soldiers — ^bloody  war  with  the  unfortunate  CaflTres — bloody 
to  them  and  bloody  to  ourselves. 

^^Such  is  the  feeling  that  has  arisen  from  this  terrific 
state  of  things,  that  it  is  said  that  the  present  Governor  has 
published  in  a  government  notice  that  'he  will  expel  tor 
ever  these  treacherous  savages/  whom  '  he  will  destroy  and 
exterminate.' 

"But  why  are  the  Caffres  so  exasperated?  Because 
the  Christian  policy  adopted  by  Lord  Glenelg  has  been 
given  up,  and  we  have  again  by  the  sword  taken  possession 
of  territory  unjustly — ^territory  that  had  been  previously 
given  up  to  them,  after  conquest,  on  the  ground  of  justice. 

"How  will  the  people  of  England  rest  satisfied  with 
this  ?  How  will  they  bear  the  continuance  of  our  present 
heavy  taxation  for  this  purpose — ^the  destruction  and  ex- 
termination of  the  Caflfres  ?  Would  they  not  rather  desire 
that  the  history  of  the  happy  reign  under  which  we  live 
should  not  be  tarnished  with  so  foul  a  blot,  but  that  the 
crown  of  our  beloved  Queen  should  be  adorned  with  the 
bright  jewels  of  justice,  mercy,  and  righteousness  ? 
"I  am  with  esteem,  thy  friend, 

"  Samuel  Gurnet." 
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Sir  WUUam  Napier  to  Mr.  Samuel  Chimey. 
"  Respectable  Friend,  -  Nov.  21, 

''If  the  reporter  of  thy  discourse  has  put  words  into 
thy  mouth  which  were  not  uttered,  he  is  to  be  blamed ; 
and  so  far  thou  art  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  in- 
justice; but  thou  dost  again,  without  solid  foundation, 
vilify  military  men,  saying,  *  They  are  far  too  liable  to 
look  to  the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes/ 

''I  say  unto  thee  in  reply,  that  since  the  days  of 
Marlborough  military  men  hare  never  had  recourse  at 
all  to  the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
pates,  and  it  is  not  becoming  to  charge  them  with  it  as  an 
offence. 

''Mark,  Friend:  political  and  commercial  men  they 
are  who  have  always  had  recourse  to  the  sword.  The 
soldier  makes  war,  but  he  does  not  declare  it.  The  poli- 
tical men  declare  war,  and  generally  for  commercial  in- 
terests; but  when  the  nation  is  thus  embroiled  with  its 
neighbours,  the  soldier  saves  it  from  danger.  He  draws 
the  sword  at  the  command  of  his  country,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sin,  if  it  be  one,  of  having  're- 
eourse  to  the  sword  for  the  settling  of  international  dis- 
putes.' He  fights  sternly  to  save  the  nation  from  the 
consequences  of  its  own  act,  namely— declaring  war ;  but 
he  loves  not  war.  Why  should  he  ?  What  does  he  gain 
by  it  ?  Death,  wounds,  pain,  disease,  premature  old  age 
and  poverty,  insult  when  his  services  are  no  longer  in 
request    Is  that  justice,  Friend  ?    Is  it  creditable  ? 

"  Then  hast  said,  'Military  men  are  far  too  liable  to  looik 
to  the  sword,'  meaning,  of  course,  more  liable  than  poli- 
ticians and  commercial  men.  Was  George  GrenviUe, 
whose  Stamp  Act  produced  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  military  man? 
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"Was  the  Hon.  Company  of  Traders,  which,  from  a 
factory  on  the  Hooghly,  extended  its  bounds  by  wars  to 
a  mighty  empire,  composed  of  military  or  commercial 
men? 

"Was  Warren  Hastings  a  military  governor?  Was 
Lord  Wellesley  one?  Was  it  a  military  governor  who 
declared  war  against  China  to  enable  iron-headed  old  rats 
to  smuggle  opium,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  that  great 
state  and  of  morality  ? 

"Were  they  military  governors  who  commenced  the 
Afghan  war,  the  Punjaub  war?  Were  those  military  or 
commercial  men  who  established  and  carried  on  the  slave^ 
trade  with  all  its  African  wars? — ^that  trade  which  has 
recently  been  declared  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  be  unap^ 
proachable  in  atrocity,  though  all  the  other  crimes  of 
all  nations,  in  all  times,  were  heaped  together  for  the 
comparison. 

"And  think  not,  Friend,  though  I  have  confined  my 
justification  of  military  governors  to  Sir  George  Napier, 
that  he  only  can  claim  exemption  from  thy  censures. 
Inquire,  and  thou  wilt  find  it  is  not  so.  Cease  therefore, 
if  thou  wouldst  be  counted  amongst  the  just,  to  vilify 
soldiers.  And,  Friend,  thou  hast  not  yet  answered  my 
question,  what  manner  of  men  be  they  who  supply  the 
Caffires  with  arms  and  ammunition  ? 

"  W.  Napieb,  Lieutenant-GeneraL" 
From  Sir  Q-.  Napier  to  Sir  W,  Napier. 

-Nifle,Nov.23,185L 

**  I  have  just  read  in  *  Galignani '  your  letter  in  lie 
*  Times '  to  Mr.  Gumey ;  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  it,  as  nothing  has  so  clearly  placed  my  ad- 
ministration in  its  true  light  as  you  have  done.  I  daresay 
you  will  be  attacked  by  some  of  the  family  enemies  for 
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this;  if  SO,  I  shall  be  very  much  vexed  that  your  affection 
for  me  should  be  the  cause  of  any  annoyance  to  you  in 
that  way. 

''My  wife  desires  me  to  give  you  her  most  affectionate 
lore,  and  to  say  she  had  been  bubbling  up  with  indig- 
sation  at  my  name  never  having  been  mentioned  as 
Iiaving  kept  peace  for'so  many  years,  but  now  your  letter 
bas  delighted  and  contented  her  I 

'^  So  we  are  all  three  lieutenant-Grenerals  at  last !  ** 

Captain  Henry  Napier,  J2 JV.,  to  Sir  W.  Napier. 

''London,  Not.  18. 1851. 

''  I  have  been  so  unwell  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  promotion;  and  the  same 
reason  prevented  me  &om  doing  what  you  (I  see  in  to* 
day's  '  Times ')  have  done  much  better. 

<«  There  is  one  thing  you  might  have  said  in  addition 
about  the  schools — ^that  all  religious  sects,  classes,  and 
odours,  sit  down  together  in  perfect  harmony  to  be  taught 
by  their  various  instructors.  * 

''Do  you  know  that  George  also  built  a  pier  at  Table 
Bay,  at  his  own  risk  I  believe,  which  by  making  the 
anchorage  more  safe  increased  the  commerce  ?  You  are 
aware  that  Table  Bay  is  a  very  dangerous  anchorage  for 
any  ships  in  certain  winds.  No  men-of-war  are  allowed 
to  remain  there.  I  was  once  wrecked  there  in  a  merchant- 
man, to  the  assistance  of  which  I  was  sent  with  a  part 
of  the  Clorinda's  crew.  She  had  got  ashore,  and  while 
we  were  trying  to  get  her  off,  during  which  my  boat  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  a  gale  came  on,  the  vessel  was  soon 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  we  were  obliged  to  save  ourselves 
by  a  hawser  from  the  foremast-head  to  the  shore — as  good 
as  tight-rope  dancing  (considering  the  height,  the  wind, 
and  the  waves),  but  without  the  pay.    I  was  young  and 
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active  then  and  it  was  no  tronble  to  me,  but  I  could  not 
do  it  now.  Some  could  not  then  though  both  yaaof^ 
and  strong,  and  we  were  forced  to  have  a  basket  for 
them.  Oh,  dear!  how  these  recollections  bring  up  the 
scenes  of  other  times — ^the  joys  of  our  '  dancing  days ! '  " 

Sir  George  Napier  to  Sir^W.  Niyner. 

•'Nice.  April.  1852. 
"I  have  just  read  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  speech  on 
the  Cafire  war,  and  nothing  can  be  more  clear  and 
correct  in  every  particular ;  his  description  of  the  country 
and  the  bush  is  perfect,  as  well  as  his  account  of  the  in- 
habitants, &c. ;  and  I  feel  highly  grateful  to  him  for,  and 
flattered  by,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
speak  of  me  1 

"Had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  seen  the  'Cape' 
bush,'  he  would  not  have  said  what  he  did  about  making 
roads  through  it ;  the  thing  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
I  tried  in  every  way,  but  failed,  because  t/ou  cannct  bum  it 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  wood,  and  consequently 
every  bush  and  every  tree  must  be  dug  up  from  the  root 
-^no  easy  job ;  and  when  the  road  is  made  at  an  encam- 
ous  expense,  and  in  years  of  time,  why !  it  is  avoided  by 
the  enemy,  and  rendered  dangerous  to  the  troops  by  the 
Ca&es,  who  lie  all  around  perfectly  concealed  in  the  bush 
where  our  soldiers  cannot  penetrate!  I  am  quite  sure 
the  Duke  has  been  misled,  like  many  other  people  who 
hare  been  in  India,  and  think  that  the  Cape  bush  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Indian  jungle,  whereas  it  is  totally 
different  in  its  nature  and  growth;  however,  it  would  I 
suppose  be  very  imprudent  to  say  this  against  his  Grace's 
authority ;  but  he  will  find  that  what  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  says  is  the  fact,  and  that  General  Cathcart  will 
not  be  able  to  make  the  roads  through  the  bush  which 
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the  Duke  at  present  thinks  practicable.  You  may  rely 
npon  it  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  would  never  have  delayed 
one  day  in  making  roads,  had  it  been  feasibla 

^  Now,  my  dear  Bill,  I  must  again  thank  you  for  your 
letter  to  *  Friend  Gumey/  as  I  attribute  any  praise  I  have 
got  either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  out  of  it  for  my 
govermnent  of  the  Cape,  to  that  calm  and  clear  exposi- 
tion of  my  six  years'  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that 
nnfortunate  colony,  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving 
free  of  debt,  and  in  a  flourishing,  contented  condition. 
Now,  alas  I  how  different!  General  Caihcart  will  have 
no  bed  of  roses;  but  if  he  is  a  sensible,  steady,  even- 
tempered  man,  and  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
justice  and  impartiality  to  black  and  white  races,  he  will 
get  through  his  difficulties.  But  should  the  Whigs  come 
into  office  again,  and  Lord  Grey  be  Colonial  Secretary, 
I  much  doubt  if  anything  will  save  the  colony.  As  to 
keeping  British  Caffiraria  unless  at  an  enormous  expense,' 
that  cannot  be  done.  I  would  make  the  colonial  boundary 
the  Eeiskama  river,  which  could  be  defended  with  3000 
troops.  I  would  recompense  the  poor  ruined  fiarmers  on 
tiie  frontier  by  giving  them  the  old  neutral  ground,  or' 
that  land  which  lies  between  the  Fish  river  and  the 
Eeiskama,  as  an  indemnity  for  their  losses  in  the  war, 
upon  condition  that  all  the  houses  they  build  are  to  be 
made  defensible  by  a  wall  all  round,  properly  loopholed, 
and  enclosing  a  sufficient  area  to  hold  tiieir  sheep  and 
cattle.  And  then  as  an  advanced  defence,  I  would  offer 
the  present  rebel  chief,  A.  Pretorius,  and  his  Boers,  the 
whole  of  the  Guika  Caffi-es'  country  from  the  Eeiskama 
to  the  great  Eei  river,  over  which  I  would  force  Sandilli 
and  his  tribes.  I  would  let  the  Boers  govern  themselves 
and  settle  matters  in  their  own  way  with  the  Caffres, 
only  letting  them  know  that  they  were  not  to  expect  or 
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ask  the  Goyeminent  to  give  them  assistance  in  defendiiig 
their  property — ^they  must  depend  on  themselyes.  How- 
ever, it  is  useless  for  me  to  bother  either  yon  or  myself 
with  these  things ;  *  let  ihem  look  out  as  has  the  watch,' 
as  Jack  says. 

'' Ab  for  Harry  Smith,  I  am  glad  to  see  Lord  Grey  is 
abused  by  everybody  for  the  harsh  unjust  manner  of  his 
recall  In  my  opinion,  the  great  mistake  Smith  made 
was  in  ever  giving  in  to  Lord  Grey's  folly  of  withdrawing 
a  single  soldier;  and  when  the  war  did  break  out,  he 
should  have  at  once  acknowledged  his  error  in  sending 
troops  home,  and  boldly  demanded  reinforcements  to  the 
extent  of  5000  troops  at  once.  I  still  hope  he  may  be  able 
to  finish  the  war  before  his  successor  arrives,  for  till  lately 
he  had  not  force  to  do  more  than  he  did." 

Li  1851  Sir  William  completed  and  published  the 
^History  of  the  Administration  of  Scinde.'  This  work, 
mainly  designed  to  record  the  gradual  introduction  of 
good  government  into  the  region  lately  desolated  by  the 
Ameers,  contains  also  in  the' sketch  of  the  Hill  campaigns 
one  of  the  most  graphic  military  narratives  ever  written. 
We  prefer  that  its  character  should  be  given  by  a  master- 
hand;  and  for  this  purpose  introduce  here,  out  of  its 
chronological  order,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carlyle  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  copy  of  the  work  presented  to  him  by  the 
author. 

TTiomas  Carlyle  to  Sir  WtUiam  Napier. 
''DeAB  Sib,  "Chelsea,  May  12, 1856. 

*^  I  have  read  with  attention,  and  with  many  feelings 
and  reflections,  your  record  of  Sir  C.  Napier's  Administnir 
ion  of  Scinde.  You  must  permit  me  to  thank  you  in  die 
name  of  Britain  at  large  for  writing  such  a  book ;  and  in 
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my  own  poor  name  to  acknowledge  the  great  compliment 
and  kindness  implied  in  sending  me  a  copy  for  myself. 

**  It  is  a  book  which  every  living  Englishman  would  be 
the  better  for  reading ;  for  studying  diligently  till  he  saw 
into  it,  till  he  recognised  and  believed  the  high  and  tragic 
phenomenon  set  forth  there !  A  book  which  may  be  called 
'profitable'  in  the  old  Scripture  sense;  profitable  for  re- 
proof, for  correction  and  admonition,  for  great  sorrow,  yet 
for 'building  up  in  righteousness'  too — ^in  heroic  manful 
endeavour  to  do  well,  and  not  ill,  in  one's  timeWd  place. 
One  feels  it  a  kind  of  possession  to  know  that  one  has  had 
such  a  fellow-citizen  and  contemporary  in  these  evil  days. 

''The  fine  and  noble  qualities  of  the  man  are  very 
recognisable  to  me :  his  subtle  piercing  intellect  turned 
all  to  the  practical,  giving  him  just  insight  into  men  and 
into  things ;  his  inexhaustible  adroit  contrivances ;  his  fiery 
valour ;  sharp  promptitude  to  seize  the  good  moment  that 
will  not  return.  A  lynx-eyed  fiery  man,  with  the  spirit 
of  an  old  knight  in  him ;  more  of  a  hero  than  any  modem 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  A  singular  veracity  one  finds 
in  him;  not  in  his  words  alone,  which  however  I  like 
much  for  their  fine  rough  naivete ;  but  in  his  actions, 
judgments,  aims;  in  all  that  he  thinks  and  does  and 
says — which,  indeed,  I  have  observed  is  the  root  of  all 
greatness  or  real  worth  in  human  creatures,  and  properly 
the  first  (and  also  the  rarest)  attribute  of  what  we  call 
geniiu  among  men. 

"  The  path  of  such  a  man  through  the  foul  jungle  of 
this  world, — the  struggle  of  Heaven's  inspiration  against 
the  terrestrial  fooleries,  cupidities,  and  cowardices, — cannot 
be  other  than  tragical :  but  the  man  does  tear  out  a  bit  of 
way  for  himself  too;  strives  towards  the  good  goal,  in- 
flexibly persistent  till  his  long  rest  come :  the  man  does 
leave  his  mark  behind  him^  ineffaceable,  beneficent  to  all 
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good  men,  maleficent  to  none :  and  we  must  not  complain. 
The  British  nation  of  this  time,  in  India  or  elsewhere,— 
God  knows  no  nation  ever  had  more  need  of  such  men,  in 
every  region  of  its  affairs  I  But  also  perhaps  no  nation 
ever  had  a  much  worse  chance  to  get  hold  of  them,  to 
recognise  and  loyally  second  them,  even  when  they  are 
there.  Anarchic  stupidity  is  wide  as  the  night;  victorious 
wisdom  is  but  as  a  lamp  in  it  shining  here  and  there. 
Contrast  a  Napier  even  in  Scinde  with,  for  example,  a 
Lally  at  Pondicherry  or  on  the  Place  de  Greve, — one  has 
to  admit  that  it  is  the  common  lot,  that  it  might  have 
been  far  worse ! 

*^  There  is  great  talent  in  this  book  apart  from  its  sab- 
ject.  The  narrative  moves  on  with  strong  weighty  step, 
like  a  marching  phalanx,  with  the  gleam  of  clear  steel  in 
it ; — ^sheers  down  the  opponent  objects  and  tramples  them 
out  of  sight  in  a  very  potent  manner.  The  writer,  it  is 
evident,  had  in  him  a  lively  glowing  image,  complete  in 
all  its  parts  of  the  transaction  to  be  told ;  and  that  is  his 
grand  secret  of  giving  the  reader  so  lively  a  conception  of 
it.  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  I  had  carried  away 
with  me,  even  of  the  Hill  campaign  and  of  Trukkee  itself; 
though  without  a  map  the  attempt  to  understand  such  a 
thing  seemed  to  me  desperate  at  first. 

^'  With  many  thanks,  and  gratified  to  have  made  this 
reflex  acquaintance,  which  if  it  should  ever  chance  to 
become  a  direct  one  might  gratify  me  still  more, 

"  I  remain  always  yours  sincerely, 

"  T.  Carlylb." 

Sir  fV.  Napier  to  Viscount  Palmergton. 
^^  My  Lord,  "  Sdnde  Honae,  Jan.  1852. 

''  The  minds  of  men  are  never  so  comprehensive  of 
injustice  to  others  as  when  they  are  themselves  suffering 
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from  injustice.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
you  the  accompanying  volume,*  showing  how  a  great  man 
has  been  illus^  by  those  who  hare  also  proved  to  be  your 
Lordship's  enemies. 

"  To  this  I  will  add,  that  I  deeply  deplore  the  removal 
from  power  of  the  only  English  minister  who,  with  genius 
to  comprehend,  has  had  resolution  to  attempt  guiding  as 
weD  as  controlling,  the  terrible  elements  of  disorder  which 
are  abroad,  and  hourly  increasing  in  power. 

**  In  France  there  is  now  a  man  of  the  same  stamp ;  and 
I  trust  and  believe  that  this  country  will  support  your 
Lordship  as  France  has  supported  him." 

Li  April  news  arrived  of  the  loss  of  the  troop  transport 
'Birkenhead '  in  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  discipline  and  devotion  displayed  by  the 
troops  on  board.  These  consisted  of  detachments  from 
several  regiments,  which  were  proceeding  to  reinforce  their 
respective  corps  during  the  Caffre  war.  They  were  nearly 
all  young  soldiers,  almost  recruits,  and  were  commanded 
by  Major  Seton  of  the  74th  regiment  The  circumstances 
were  briefly  these.  The  *  Birkenhead,'  having  struck  a  rock, 
began  to  fill  and  to  sink  rapidly  in  deep  water.  The  bay 
was  fuU  of  sharks.  It  was  a  question  only  of  minutes. 
Seton  ordered  the  men  to  "  fall  in  "  on  deck,  which  they 
did  under  their  ofiQcers  as  if  on  parade.  Having  said  a 
few  words  as  to  their  bearing  as  British  soldiers,  and  the 
necessity  of  order  and  quiet,  he  gave  orders  that  all 
the  women  and  children  should  go  on  board  the  boats, 
which  had  been  lowered  and  which  barely  sufficed  for  their 
accommodation.  During  this  time  the  officers  and  men 
stood  in  their  ranks,  silent,  awaiting  orders.  They  saw  the 
boats  about  to  leave  the  ship,  they  knew  there  were  no 
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others  for  them,  they  saw  the  sea  rising  rapidly  higher  and 
higher  up  the  vessel's  sides.  There  was  not  a  word  or  a 
murmur.  When  the  water  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
deck,  Lieutenant  Lucas,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  gone 
to  make  some  report  to  Major  Seton  on  the  poop,  said  to 
the  Major  on  shaking  hands  with  him,  "  Well,  Major,  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  ashore."  "  Tm  afraid  not,  Lu^cas^for  I 
cannot  9mm^^  was  the  reply.  The  officers  and  men  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  gone  down  with  the  ship  in  thdr 
ranks.  Their  noble  commanding  officer,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  men  in  the  British  army  (it  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  ihe  writer  that  he  was  so)  was 
drowned. 

Sir  William  wrote  the  following  letter  on  this  subject. 
When  it  was  written  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Major  Seton  was  the  officer  commanding,  and  that  all  the 
measures  taken  were  taken  under  his  orders. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times.' 
''  Sib,  **  Scinde  House,  April,  1852. 

"  Were  the  Whigs  still  in  office,  we  should  doubtle® 
have  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Kussell  talking  of  *  discretion^* 
and  from  Lord  Grey  a  *  despatch^  *  censuring  Captain  Wright 
and  Lieutenant  Girardot  for  not  being  drowned  when 
the  *  Birkenhead'  went  down.  But,  under  the  present 
ministers,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  matchless  chivalry  of 
Captain  Wright  and  Lieutenant  Girardot,  and  the  responding 
generous  devotion  of  their  men,  who  went  down  without  a 
murmur  rather  than  risk  the  safety  of  the  women  and 
children  in  the  boats,  will  meet  with  some  public  honour 
and  reward — ^honour  for  the  dead  as  well  as  for  the  sui^ 
vivors ;  for  surely  the  occasion  was  great  and  noble,  and 

♦  Alluding  to  a  recent  despatch  from  Lord  Grey  to  the  Governor  of  ^ 
Cape,  Sir  Harry  Smith. 
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the  heroism  nnsurpaasable  in    the    most  noble  of  the 
noblest 

«  W.  Napier." 

Although  admired  and  praised,  the  survivors  did  not 
seem  destined  to  reap  any  substantial  reward  for  their  heroic 
conduct,  for  this  sort  of  heroism  was  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
official  mind.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  the  time,  and  he  was  very  chary  of  recommending 
officers  for  promotion  as  a  reward  for  any  special  service 
not  before  the  enemy.  But  Sir  William  felt  so  strongly 
on  the  subject,  that  he  wrote  letters  to  every  member  of 
Parliament  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  both  Houses ; 
amongst  others,  to  Lords  Hardinge  and  EUenborough 
in  the  Lords,  and  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond  in  the  Commons,  who  all  lent  their  influence 
to  forward  his  object  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  result 
was  that  after  some  delay  the  two  officers  above-named 
received  promotion,  and  all  the  survivors  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  their  losses. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  ^Battles  and  Sieges -in  the 
Peninsula,'  which  he  afterwards  published.  Sir  William 
has  thus  alluded  to  the  •  Birkenhead '  catastroph'e : — 

"For  the  Great  Captain  who  led  the  British  troops  so 
triumphantly,  this  record  gives  no  measure  of  ability.  To 
win  victories  was  the  least  of  his  labours.  Those  who 
desire  to  know  what  an  enormous  political,  financial,  and 
military  pressure  he  sustained,  what  wiles  he  circumvented, 
what  opposing  skill  he  baffled,  what  a  powerful  enemy  he 
dealt  with  and  overcame,  must  seek  the  story  in  the 
original  History  from  which  this  work  has  been  extracted. 
,  "  For  the  soldiers  it  is  no  measure  of  their  fortitude  and 
endurance:   it  records  only  their  active  courage.     But 
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what  they  were,  their  successors  now  are — witness  the 
wreck  of  the  *  Birkenhead/  where  four  hundred  men,  at  the 
call  of  their  heroic  oflScers,  Captain  Wright  and  lieutenant 
Girardot,  calmly,  and  without  a  murmur,  accepted  death 
in  a  horrible  form  rather  than  endanger  the  women  and 
children  already  saved  in  the  boats.  The  records  of  the 
world  furnish  no  parallel  to  this  self-devotion  1  ** 

The  following  letter  is  from  Sir  William's  old  friend 
General  Shaw  Kennedy.  The  latter  part,  relating  to  a 
possible  war  with  America,  and  our  prospects  under  such 
a  contingency,  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  not  without 
thankfulness  for  that  energetic  national  spirit  displayed  in 
the  Volunteer  movement,  and  the  wise  foresight  of  suo 
cessive  Grovemments,  which  by  increasing  our  military  force 
by  sea  and  land  has  enabled  us  to  be  magnanimous  and 
forbearing  under  insult,  firm  and  fearless  against  wrong 
or  menace. 

Major-Oeneral  Shaw  Kermedy  to  Sir  WiUiam  Napier. 

**  Gloucester,  Aug.  13, 1852. 
^'  I  left  £irkmichael  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  and 
have  by  twelve  days'  journey  got  this  length  on  my  pro- 
gress to  Exeter  or  Torquay,  our  intended  winter  quarters. 

"  I  had  an  exceedingly  strong  wish  both  when  I  waa  at 
Birmingham  and  at  Cheltenham,  to  have  gone  on  to  London, 
by  which  I  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you. 
But  that  was  plainly  beyond  my  strength,  and  I  had, 
reluctantly,  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  attempting  it.  I  do  not 
conceal  &om  myself  that  the  chances  are  very  small  that  I 
shall  get  through  the  winter  and  early  spring,  compared 
with  those  against  my  doing  so ;  and  it  would  have  afforded 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have  seen 
you.  Although  this  is  my  deliberate  opinion  it  will  create 
no  despondency ;  I  shall  exert  myself  to  prop  up  my  health 
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to  my  ntmost ;  and  if  I  get  pretly  well  throngh  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  I  may  afterwards  be  able  to  get  to 
London. 

**  My  present  object  must  be  solely  that  of  getting  on  to 
Exeter,  for  a  very  slight  change  either  of  the  weather  or 
my  health  may  make  that  impossible,  although  I  am  now 
within  four  hours'  run  of  that  place  by  railway. 

^It  would  be  wise  for  a  sick  man  not  to  distress  himself 
about  public  matters,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  uneasy  as 
to  the  military  pontton  of  this  country.  We  seem  ready  to 
ran  the  chance  of  engaging  in  the  most  formidable  wars, 
and  equally  determined  not  to  provide  the  means  of  carry* 
ing  them  on. 

"^  Of  all  human  calamities  that  can  befall  this  country,  I 
think  that  a  war  with  America  will  in  the  end  prove  the 
greatest ;  yet  we  have  already  risked  it  for  some  codfish 
and  mackerel  From  the  moment  we  go  to  war  with 
America,  we  must,  unless  insane,  prepare  for  the  possibility 
of  one  with  France  at  the  same  time.  We  should  then 
lequire  150,000  men  in  England,  of  either  regular  troops, 
or  mOitia  constantly  embodied,  50,000  men  in  Ireland, 
50,000  in  Canada,  and  50,000  men  in  our  other  colonies, 
and  100,000  seamen. 

^But  the  people  of  this  country  think  that  a  small 
British  force  can  beat  anything,  and  the  ministers  truckle 
to  that  public  folly  and  most  alarming  delusion :  if  they  do 
80  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  alive — ^whose  letter 
shows  that  he  endeavoured  to  correct  this  folly — what 
chance  is  there  of  their  eyes  being  opened,  except  by  sur- 
passing calamities  ? '' 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  Major-Qeneral  Shaw  Kennedy. 
^  My  DEAB  Shaw,  ••  Sdnde  Hoiue,  Aug.  14, 1852. 

"  Your  letter  has  pained  me  in  every  way,  though  I 
do  hope  your  anticipations  will  not  be  found  true :  you 
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have  frequent  attacks,  but  you  rally  again,  which  proyeB 
that  life  is  strong  and  the  disease  not  oyerwhelming.  As 
to  your  state  of  mind,  I  perfectly  comprehend  it>  having  far 
several  years  experienced  the  same  feelings.  To  men  of 
our  age  and  experience  of  the  world,  death  is  not  personally 
a  thing  to  be  dreaded ;« but  those  we  leave  behind  make 
it  so.  In  that  respect  you  are  better  fortified  than  I  am. 
My  children  are  all  women,  except  one;  and  my  sod, 
though  a  resolute  man,  is  too  unsuspecting,  and  he  has 
now  two  children,  girls ! 

"  Your  view  of  public  affairs  is  exactly  mine.  That  we 
shall  have  a  war  with  America  I  fear,  because  they  are 
wrong  in  principle,  and  we  in  the  fashion  of  defending  our 
rights.  There  is  no  cause  for  war,  but  there  is  a  dispute, 
and  both  sides,  being  right — in  a  way — ^will  be  obstinate; 
How  are  we  to  meet  it?  We  can  have  no  chance  except 
•by  an  enormous  exertion,  calling  forth  all  our  military 
resources,  and  directing  them  in  a  well-considered  plan 
under  able  executive  oflScers. 

"  Have  we  those  oflScers  ?  No !  We  may  have  some 
incipient  generals,  but  they  will  only  be  brought  out  by  the 
progress  of  war :  and  war  with  America  will  be  a  close 
and  sudden  conflict^  like  a  diid  a  VotUranoe.  Have  we  men 
to  form  a  great  plan  and  provide  for  it  ?  No !  The  Duke 
is  old,  and  who  else  is  fitted  for  the  task  that  is  likely  to 
be  employed  ?  Nobody  !  Have  we  a  national  feeling,  or 
national  unity,  to  engage  in  and  support  such  an  effort  as 
is  required  ?  No !  Ireland  is  more  with  our  enemies  than 
our  friends,  and  the  national  spirit  and  intellect  is  more 
mercantile,  mechanical,  and  literary  than  military.  Yet 
our  soldiers  are  as  brave  and  devoted — ^perhaps  more 
devoted  than  they  ever  were ;  witness  the  *  Birkenhead' 
and  other  affairs  I  have  heard  of. 

**  I  gave  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  plan  for  attacking 
America  in  case  of  a  war,  about  twenty  years  ago.    It  was 
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a  very  extensive  one,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  prepared 
something  of  the  same  kind  himself,  but  the  time  was  not 
ripe.  Whether  he  meant  a  plan  like  mine,  or  merely  that 
he  also  had  thought  of  the  matter,  I  know  not  My 
plan  would  still  do,  though  the  difficulty  is  very  much 
enhanced  from  the  increase  of  American  power  since  then ; 
bnt  it  is  one  that  only  a  warlike  nation^  directed  by  a  great 
man,  could  undertake. 

"  However,  America  is  open  to  heavy  blows.  California 
may  be  taken ;  the  blacks  may  be  raised  in  arms ;  Spain 
vonld  be  our  ally ;  many  English  sailors  would  not  fight 
against  us ;  and  if  France  could  be  kept  quiet,  we  might 
strike  heavily.  But  the  *  Times '  is  doing  all  it  can  tb 
provoke  Louis  Napoleon  and  disgust  the  French  nation , 
and  altogether  we  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  position.'^ 

The  following  short  and  interesting  summary  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  friend  to  whom  the  foregoing  letter  is  addressed, 
was  drawn  up  at  a  later  period  by  Sir  William,  much 
aggrieved  on  his  account  when  passed  over  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Bath :  — 

"This  statement  is  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
General  Shaw  Kennedy." 

"W.  Napieb. 

'*  Lieut-General  Shaw  Kennedy  was  in  the  43rd  regi- 
ment during  the  Peninsular  war.  He  was  on  General 
Eobert  Craufurd's  staff,  and  certainly  his  most  confiden- 
tial officer,  displaying  great  intelligence,  great  zeal,  and 
undaunted  courage  on  very  many  occasions. 

"He  was  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  and  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  carry  a  smaller  breach  on  the  left  of 
the  main  one :  for  his  gallantry  and  exceeding  coolness,  see 
my  History  of  the  War,  p.  119,  book  xvi.,  chap,  v.,  small 
edition.    His  name  was  then  Shaw  only.      The  story 

p3 
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was  told  by  Captain  Nicholls,    Shaw's  comrade,  when 
dying. 

"  In  many  battles  afterwards  Shaw  Kennedy  was  distin- 
guished, and  especially  at  Waterloo,  where,  as  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General,  he  formed  under  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Wellington  a  new  order  of  battle  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  which  resisted  after  a  heavy  cannonade  one  of  tie 
most  formidable  charges  of  cavalry  ever  poured  along  a 
field  of  battle.  The  Duke  never  forgot  this  service.  The 
battle  was  scarcely  over  when  Shaw  Kennedy,  then  only  a 
captain,  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  moral  courage 
and  sagacity  in  the  following  manner : — Scarcely  had  the 
firing  ceased,  when  General  Kilmansegge  *  of  the  Hano- 
verian service  came  to  him,  and  offering  his  sword  said 
with  great  agitation  *I  am  ordered  into  arrest  by  the 
Duke ;  what  are  your  orders  for  me  ?  It  is  the  Adjutant- 
General's  duty  to  enforce  an  arrest.'  Captain  Shaw  sternly 
answered  thus:— *  Go,  Sir,  to  that  cottage,'  pointing  to  a 
near  one,  *  and  remain  there  till  I  come  back  to  you.*  The 
General  looked  surprised,  but  went  without  an  observation. 
Shaw  rode  hard  to  find  the  Duke,  and  at  last  discovered 
him  in  a  cottage,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  drying  him- 
self before  a  fire.  Walking  straight  up  to  him,  Shaw 
began  the  following  dialogue : — 

"aS. — *Tour  Grace  has  put  General  Kilmansegge  in 
arrest  ?' 

"  B, — *  Yes ;  for  behaving  ill  before  the  enemy.' 

"  S. — *  Tour  Grace  has  made  a  mistake.' 

"  D. — *  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  S, — ^  I  saw  the  General  during  the  whole  battle,  and 
no  man  could  behave  better.' 

"  B. — *  He  withdrew  his  brigade  from  under  fire.' 

*  Qbeneial  Kilmansegge  commanded  the  Hanoverian  brigade  of  the  ligbt 
Division,  of  which  Captain  Shaw  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
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''S. — '  He  did  so  wisely.  They  were  young  troops,  and 
were  going  to  break  and  ran  under  a  heavy  cannonade. 
The  General  saw  this,  and  to  save  the  bad  effect  of  such 
a  disbanding  withdrew  them  in  order  behind  a  rising 
ground.' 

"D. — ^'General  Alten  who  commanded  the  division 
reported  to  me  that  Eilmansegge  behaved  ill.' 

"S. — ^^  There  must  be  some  mistake.  General  Alten 
was  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear  before  the  event 


»  2). — '  But  the  Greneral  should  have  reported  to  me  his 
movement  and  the  reason ;  therefore  I  am  in  the  right  to 
blame  him.' 

"  S. — *  Your  Grace  would  be  so  if  he  had  neglected  to 
do  80,  but  I  carried  the  report  to  you  myself.' 

^'Here  the  Duke  appeared  staggered,  and  after  a  time 
said, '  What  kind  of  man  is  General  Kilmansegge  ? '  Shaw 
replied,  ^  An  old  man  full  of  honour,  and  has  fought  a 
ba^e  for  every  white  hair  on  his  head.' 

"  Again  the  Duke  seemed  staggered,  and  at  last  said,  *  Is 
he  fit  to  command  a  division  ? '  Shaw  stepped  back  say- 
ing, '  Your  Grace  must  excuse  me :  I  came  here  to  state 
truth  and  not  to  give  presumptuous  opinions.'  *Well,' 
said  the  Duke,  ^you  may  go  back  to  him  and  say  he  has 
been  wronged,  and  may  choose  between  a  court-martial  and 
the  command  of  the  division  I ' 

"  Shaw  galloped  back,  and  then  was  seen  why  he  had 
so  sternly  ordered  the  General  to  remain  in  the  cottage. 
He  found  him,  as  he  had  expected  to  find, — ^and  therefore 
had  fixed  him  to  one  spot  for  fear  of  losing  him, — ^putting 
a  loaded  pistol  to  his  head  after  having  written  a  defence 
of  his  conduct.     Shaw  tore  it  from  his  hand. 

**  Lord  Wellington^  after  the  fall  of  Paris,  appointed 
Shaw  Kennedy,  then  a  major,  to  be  military  agent  and 
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English  commandant  at  Calais  during  the  occupation  of 
France.  This  was  a  very  diflScult  oflSce.  He  had  to 
control  and  conduct  the  whole  communicationB  of  the 
British  army  at  Calais,  where  there  was  a  French  garrison, 
and  he  did  it  for  several  years  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances with  perfect  success,  thongh  many  dangerous 
accidents  happened,  which  were  aU  staved  off  by  his 
prudence  and  extraordinary  firmness. 

"The  Duke  did  not  lose  sight  of  him.  When  the 
Manchester  troubles  began,  the  Whig  ministers  asked  for 
an  officer  of  intelligence  and  firmness  to  be  a  militaiy 
political  agent  at  that  town,  and  he  recommended  Shaw 
Kennedy,  who  for  years  preserved  the  district  under  very 
trying  circumstances  without  bloodshed. 

"  When  the  Irish  constabulary  was  projected,  to  Shaw 
Kennedy  was  confided  the  raising  and  organization  of 
it ;  but  when  he  had  completed  it,  he  was  forced  by  in- 
trigues to  resign.  Since  that  he  has  met  with  great 
injustice.  He  was  passed  over  by  a  junior  for  a  regiment, 
though  he  has  since  obtained  one ;  and  he  is  now  passed 
over  in  the  distribution  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
while  men  of  not  half  his  claims  have  received  those 
honours.  He  is  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Seaton,  the  very  ablest  officer  in  the  service,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  deserving :  but  ill  health  from  wounds 
and  hardships  has  disabled  him  of  late  years  from  serving." 

To  the  above  interesting  sketch  may  be  added  that  on 
the  10th  April,  1848,  great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the 
peace  of  Liverpool,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  before 
a  Queen's  messenger  was  sent  to  General  Shaw  Kennedy 
to  Hastings,  desiring,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Liverpool  to  take  the  command 
of  the  troops  there.     Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  insur- 
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rectionary  movements  occurred  in  Ireland,  the  Duke 
selected  two  general  oflBcers,  of  whom  General  Shaw  Ken- 
nedy was  one,  Lord  Hardinge  the  other,  to  proceed  to 
beland  to  assist  in  suppressing  that  movement  Illness, 
however,  prevented  General  Kennedy  from  going  to  Ire- 
land, as  it  afterwards  prevented  his  accepting  the  post  of 
fiovemor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mauritius.  In 
1851  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Scotland,  but  illness  again  interfered,  and  since 
that  time  his  life  has  been  one  of  incessant  suffering,  which 
has  not  however  been  able  to  subdue  his  mind,  or  to 
destroy  his  interest  in  what  is  passing  in  the  world  from 
which  he  has  withdrawn.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
from  his  sick  room  issued  in  1859  by  far  the  ablest  essay 
on  the  '  Defences  of  England '  which  has  yet  appeared. 

The  incident  below  related  was  sent  to  Sir  William  by 
the  Adjutant-General,  Sir  G.  Brown,  with  the  following 
note : — 

"  My  dear  William.  **  Horse  Guards,  July  24, 1852. 

'*  This  story  of  the  '  buU '  it  appears  to  me  will  be  so 
mnch  to  your  taste,  that  I  have  had  it  transcribed  for  your 
edification.  It  reminds  me  of  poor  DaFs  '  Well  done,  my 
buff! '  of  former  days. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"G.  Brown.'* 

Extract*  from  Major-Q^eneral  Sutherlcmd^a  C(mfidevvtvxl 
Bejxyrt  of  the  bth  Foot,  1852. 
**  A  circnmstance  occurred  during  the  march  of  a  com- 
pany of  this  regiment  from  Mahebourg  to  Port  Louis,  which, 
as  characteristic  of  the  coolness  and  firmness  of  the  British 
soldier  in  situations  of  sudden  difficulty,  in  my  opinion 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 

•  Enclosed  by  Sir  G.  Brown. 
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"  Whilst  the  company  was  en  route  in  a  bright  xnoonr 
light,  in  cx)lumn  of  sections,  it  was  suddenly  charged  from 
a  side  road  by  a  vicious  bull  that  took  a  sergeant  up  between 
his  horns,  pinned  a  private  up  against  a  wall,  narrowly 
missing  his  body,  and  then  ran  through  the  column  to  the 
front,  tumbling  the  men  over  in  all  directions  about  the 
road  After  running  forward  some  distance,  he  was  seen 
returning  at  a  furious  pace  towards  the  head  of  the  little 
column,  when  the  officer  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
ordered,  *  Prepare  for  cavalry ! ' — was  promptly  obeyed — 
and  the  formidable  animal  unflinchingly  received  on  the 
bayonets  of  the  leading  section,  with  such  firmness  that 
one  bayonet,  after  penetrating  to  the  heel  in  the  animal's 
head,  broke  off  short,  and  some  nine  others  were  bent 
nearly  double  I 

^'  The  weight  and  impetus  of  the  huge  animal,  and  the 
check  he  received,  were  so  great,  that  the  assailant  and 
assailed  were  rolled  over  and  over — ^the  bull  not  recovering 
himself  until  he  had  tumbled  info  the  third  section,  when 
he  scrambled  away  to  the  rear,  avoiding  the  rear-guard ; 
and  after  some  short  time  was  seen  lying  quite  deiul  of  his 
wounds  on  the  road,  whilst  all  the  soldiers  providentially 
escaped  without  any  serious  injury.** 

In  September  the  great  Duke  died,  and  on  the  18th  Novem- 
ber Sir  William  attended  the  funeral  officially,  having  been 
one  of  the  general  officers  selected  to  carry  bannerols  on  the 
occasion.  His  brother  Charles  was  there  as  pall-bearer,  and 
with  Sir  William  and  other  of  the  Duke's  old  officers  hong 
over  the  coffin  in  St.  Paul's  when  it  was  lowered  into  the 
vault  As  the  mortal  remains  of  their  great  commander 
descended  inch  by  inch  amidst  solemn  and  mournful  music, 
until  at  last  only  a  yawning  gap  appeared  on  the  brink  of 
which  stood  the  veteran  pupils  of  the  Duke's  own  school. 
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each  one  felt  what  a  gap  had  also  been  created  in  his  heart 
by  the  disappearance  of  their  hero  from  among  them ;  and 
sappressed  sobs  broke  from  labonring  decorated  breasts, 
and  tears  rolled  down  bronzed  and  wrinkled  cheeks,  as 
they  thought  of  the  days  of  old. 

How  Sir  William  Napier  was  affected  by  the  death  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  loved  and  reverenced  from  his 
youth,  and  whose  great  deeds  he  had  written  in  imperish- 
able characters,  is  thus  described  by  one  of  his  daughters : — 
^'He  was  at  Oaklands  with  his  brother  Sir  Charles  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  Duke's  death.  It  reached  my  aunt 
when  the  two  brothers  were  out  driving  together,  and  on 
their  return  she  and  I  went  into  the  hall  to  tell  them 
of  it.  My  uncle  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
grief;  but  I  never  shall  forget  my  father's  choked  cry  of 
'Dead!  oh  God!'  He  staggered  back  against  the  wall 
deadly  pale,  and  so  faint  that  we  had  to  support  him  to  a 
sofa,  where  he  lay  for  hours  quite  overwhelmed  with  grief 
and  the  sudden  shock  of  the  intelb'gence." 

Another  of  the  great  Duke's  most  distinguished  pupils — 
the  late  lieutenant^eneral  Sir  Harry  Smith — ^happened 
to  be  at  Oaklands  at  the  same  time.  This  meeting — ^the 
first  for  many  years — ^with  his  old  and  valued  friend  and 
comrade  of  the  light  division,  was  one  of  extreme  pleasure 
to  Sir  William,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a 
point  was  given  by  the  death  of  their  chieftain  to  the 
memories  which  the  two  brothers  and  Sir  Hairy  inter- 
dianged  on  the  old  Peninsula  days. 

Although  at  the  great  man's  funeral  none  were  more 
affected  than  himself.  Sir  William  yet  found  time  while  in 
the  cathedral  to  take  note  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  miser- 
able and  starved  appearance  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners  who 
attended,  and  it  made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that 
he  represented  it  to  his  friend  Adjutant-General  Sir  6. 
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Brown,  and  begged  him  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  treat- 
ment the  old  men  received  at  the  hospitaL  This  Sir 
Greorge  did,  and  communicated  the  result  to  Sir  Wfl- 
liam:— 

"  My  DEAB  William,  «  Poree  Guards.  Dec  9, 1852. 

"I  send  you  the  reply  to  my  reference  to  Chelsea 
respecting  your  starved  pensioners.  After  what  is  stated  by 
our  friend  Moorhead,  I  trust  you  will  be  ashamed  of  having 
allowed  so  much  scope  to  your  lively  imagination. 

*'The  fact  is,  it  was  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  who  was 
to  blame  for  leaving  the  windows  in  the  dome  open  and 
freezing  us  all  to  deatL     I  never  was  so  cold  in  my  life." 

Mr.  Moorhead*  to  LietUenant- General  Sir  G.  Brown. 
^^  My  DEAB  Sib,  **  Boyal  Hospita],  Chelsea,  Dec  8, 1852. 

"  I  think  the  best  answer  I  can  return  to  your  letter 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  satisfy  Sir  William  Napier  that 
our  old  veterans  in  this  house  are  neither  starved  for  want 
of  sufficient  food,  nor  yet  pinched  with  cold  in  consequence 
of  having  a  short  supply  of  good  warm  clothing,  is  to  send 
you  a  statement  of  their  daily  ration,  and  a  list  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  in  each  man's  possession,  and  worn  by 
him  as  his  own  feelings  may  prompt.  On  the  morning  of 
the  Duke's  funeral,  those  who  attended  it  previously  to 
starting  breakfasted  off  cocoa,  &c.,  and  each  man  carried  in 
his  pocket  sandwiches  composed  of  bread  and  half  a  pound 
of  fine  round  of  beef,  previously  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  on  their  return  home  received  in  addition  the  whole  of 
their  usual  daily  ration.  It  cost  us  8?.  for  omnibus  hire  to 
Charing  Cross,  where  they  joined  the  procession.  Besides 
the  order  of  our  Board  to  make  them  comfortable,  Lord 

♦  Enclosed  by  Sir  G.  Brown. 
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Hardinge  personally  expressed  his  wish  to  me  that  they 
should  be  made  so,  and  everything  was  done  with  that  view. 
But  notwithstanding  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by 
the  military  authorities,  the  old  men  were  kept  standing 
some  hour  and  a  half  at  Charing  Cross,  and  probably  from 
their  great  age  and  debility  became  tired  and  chilled,  and 
not  so  smart  and  fresh  in  their  appearance  and  looks  as 
when  Sir  William  knew  some  of  them  in  bygone  days. 
But  there  have  been  no  complaints,  and  they  were  most 
delighted  and  proud  at  the  honour  conferred  upon  them." 

During  this  year  Sir  William  Napier  drew  up  a  memoir 
on  the  defence  of  the  country  against  a  French  invasion, 
too  long  to  be  given  here.    The  concluding  paragraph  is — 

"  I  think  the  true  defence  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
in  volunteer  corps  and  an  increase  of  the  regular  army,  not 
in  a  militia.  The  Government  has  rejected  the  volunteers 
evidently  from  political  feeling,  fearing  they  would  demand 
an  extension  of  reform.  The  militia,  tf  they  are  raisedy 
msy  be  found  more  dangerous.  But  in  any  circumstances 
a  well-considered  plan  should  be  formed  at  once,  and  a 
certain  expense  incurred."* 

The  following  letters  on  this  subject  were  written  in  the 
course  of  1852,  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  death : — 

To  lAeutenant'Qeneral  Shaw  Kenmedy,  C.B. 

•  Soinde  House,  —  1852. 

"  With  respect  to  invasion,  I  have  been  convinced  all 
along  that  Napoleon  has  not  the  smallest  intention  to  go  to 
war.  He  dare  not  give  a  general  a  great  command ;  he  is 
not  a  general  himself,  and  his  uncle  left  him  no  hope 
of  glory  that  would  be  more  than  a  rushlight  to  the  sun. 

*  The  memoir  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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But  that  uncle  has  left  him  great  plans  in  detail  for 
the  prosperity  of  France  in  peace,  and  he  will  endeayour 
to  follow  them.    Still  we  ought  to  be  prepared 

"  My  notion  is  that  the  great  arsenals,  naval  and  mili- 
tary, should  be  fortified  and  defended  by  naval  troops, 
workmen  and  artillery,  &c.,  aided  by  volunteers;  that 
London  should  have  a  defensive  line  of  forts  and  connect- 
ing curtains,  drawn  from  the  Thames  near  the  Surrey 
Docks  and  Canal,  using  the  latter  as  ditches,  to  the  Thames 
above  Lambeth.  You  will  see  the  docks  and  canals  give 
great  facility,  and  will  shorten  very  much  the  heavy  works. 
Well,  man  these  works  with  citizens,  volunteers,  and  some 
artillerymen,  and  an  army  of  100,000  men  must  check  at 
them  for  some  days  at  least.  But  I  would  have  double 
tStes  de  pent  made  at  all  the  bridges  above  the  works,  and 
an  entrenched  camp  on  the  right  bank,  where  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  could  take  post  on 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  ready  if  he  assailed  London  to 
fall  on  his  flank,  and  if  he  turned  on  them  to  fight, 
or  cross  the  river  and  take  post  there,  having  the  Millbank 
Penitentiary  and  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  perhaps  other 
points,  fortified  for  the  time. 

"  Now  mark :  the  French  would  land  between  Dover  and 
Portsmouth,  and  march  on  London  straight;  they  dare 
not  entangle  themselves  with  the  Medway,  Thames, 
Chatham,  &c.,  because  of  the  works  and  ships  of  war  on 
both  rivers.  But  when  at  London,  they  might  meddle  mth 
Deptford  and  Woolwich,  neither  of  which  is  or  can  be 
eflTectually  fortified.  I  meet  them  thus:  fortify  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  Essex  marshes,  two  forts 
of  refiige,  where  all  the  guns  and  stores  should  be  sent 
across  on  the  first  alarm  of  invasion.  Frigates,  sloops,  and 
gunboats  would  then  secure  the  river  below  London  down 
to  Chatham.     The  line  of  works  and  Surrey  Canal  would 
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secure  London,  with  exception  of  some  part  of  the  southern 
sabarbs.  The  regular  army  would  secure  the  Thames 
above,  with  the  aid  of  tetes  de  pant  and  gunboats,  and  the 
enemy  would  be  forced  to  go  as  high  as  Ghertsey  to  pass ; 
but  then  the  Begulars  could  take  a  new  position  towards 
Hampstead,  previously  prepared  with  field-works  and  for- 
tified houses,  while  the  citizen-volunteers  defended  the 
houses  of  Park-lane,  the  palaces,  Piccadilly,  and  Pali-Mall, 
where  the  club-houses  are  absolutely  forts. 

^  Meanwhile  England  would  gather,  and  the  coup  would 
fiuL 

'^If  they  sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  Severn,  the 
Holm  islands,  armed  with  heavy  shell-guns,  and  flanked 
by  two  hulks  prepared  as  batteries,  would  baffle  the  at- 
tempt. They  could  not  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn 
below  these  islands ;  there  are  no  harbours.  They  must 
land  on  the  other  bank  and  march  to  Gloucester,  where  a 
tUe  de  pont  might  stop  them  until  the  Welshmen  gathered 
on  their  backs.     I  have  not  considered  LiverpooL 

"  They  might  go  to  Milford  Haven,  but  that  would  not 
be  very  important  If  they  went  to  Ireland,  I  know  not 
what  to  say  or  do  I 

"  This  is  of  course  only  an  outline.  I  want  to  hear 
your  views  about  the  naval  armament  and  other  points. 

"  Observe  that  I  propose  nothing  outrageously  expensive, 
and  I  have  another  plan  for  opposing  a  landing.  The 
nilroads  on  the  south  coast  are  made  generally  to  hand ; 
but  I  would  make  branches  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
where  landings  could  take  place;  fortify  stations  with 
Napoleon's  coast-forts  and  towers,  and  level  the  southern 
banks  of  the  railroad  to  a  glacis  with  a  covered-way. 
There  should  be  also  esplanades  formed  at  points  fitting 
for  artilleiy  batteries.  Thus  by  signal,  troops,  guns,  &c., 
could  move  to  any  point  and  plant  batteries  and  take  a 
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fortified  position  quicker  than  an  enemy  could  land ;  and 
yet,  if  beaten,  could  reach  the  entrenched  camp  at  the 
bridges  above  London,  for  after  defence." 

To  the  same. 

**Scinde  Honse,  — 1^2. 
"  I  have  been  seriously  uneasy  about  you,  but  I  hope 
the  present  weather  will  let  you  escape  from  the  dullness 
of  the  north.  For  myself,  I  daily  give  way,  and  repeated 
and  torturing  attacks  are  quite  depriving  me  of  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  especially  my  hands ;  and  what  I  am  to  do 
when  I  can  neither  write,  paint,  or  hold  a  book,  I  know 
not. 

"  Your  notes  agree  with  my  views,  I  see,  in  all  points; 
but  what  a  Government  is  ours,  if,  while  pretending  to 
defend  the  country,  it  is  afraid  to  arm  volunteers !  We 
cannot  be  defended  except  by  volunteers ;  and  if  they  want 
any  political  changes,  they  ought  to,  and  must  in  the  end, 
have  them ;  for  they,  the  volunteers,  are  the  nation,  and 
their  volunteering  shows  that  they  are  so,  and  feel  them- 
selves to  be  so. 

"  As  to  the  south  side  of  London,  your  indication  would 
I  think  be  too  difScult ;  the  hills  are  so  built  upon  and  so 
irregular,  that  the  enemy  could  easily  break  in  at  some 
points:  unless  the  whole  was  one  fortified  line  and  clear, 
irregulars  would  be  deceived  and  forced,  and  the  bouses 
beyond  the  line  are  too  many  and  scattered  to  be  destroyed. 

'^  We  both  agree  that  preparation  and  expense  should  be 
devoted  now,  more  to  forming  strong  points  and  a  theatre 
of  war  between  the  coast-line  and  London,  in  which  an 
enemy  should  find  himself  entangled  and  liable  to  be 
opposed  at  every  move,  ue.  London,  Dover,  Chatham, 
Portsmouth ;  on  the  Medway,  on  the  Thames. 

**  As  to  showing  my  notes,  do  what  you  like,  but  keep  a 
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copy,  for  you  will  never  get  them  back  from  the  Horse-Guards, 
The  Duke  has  never  shown  a  disposition  to  act  on  any 
plan  emanating  from  me,  though  I  have  sent  him  plans 
on  several  different  military  subjects.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
expect  he  will  take  any  notice  of  my  notes,  though  in  all 
his  communications  with  me  he  has  never  hinted  that  he 
thought  my  views  weak  or  ill-founded ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  paid  me  some  strong  general  compliments. 

"But  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  you  should  show  your 
own  notes,  whether  you  show  mine  or  not^  and  I  leave  the 
latter  entirely  at  your  discretion." 

To  the  same.* 

«  My  DEAB  FbIEND,  -  Feb.  18, 1853. 

"  Your  letter  has  given  me  the  deepest  anxiety,  but 
I  BtiU  hope  the  weather  has  had  more  to  do  with  your 
feelings  than  you  imagine ;  all  the  medical  men  agree  that 
it  has  been  most  depressing  and  wearing  to  invalids.  I 
had  been  uneasy  at  not  hearing  from  you,  and  desired 
Korah  to  write  some  time  ago ;  but  the  time  of  my  girls  has 
been  taken  up  in  attending  their  aunt,  who  has  been,  and 
IB,  very  alarmingly  ill,  and  she  forgot  it  I  have  also  been 
confined  to  bed  with  my  old  attack  and  a  new  one  added, 
namely,  that  whenever  digestion  ceases  vomiting  begins, 
and  continues  with  pain  for  several  hours,  leaving  me  very 
mcapable  of  exertion.  My  brother  Chcu'les  has  also  been 
very  dangerously  ill.  In  fine,  everybody  suffers,  and  thence 
I  still  draw  hope  that  you  are  not  intrinsically  so  bad  as 
you  seem  to  think,  and  that  spring  will  restore  you  at 
least  to  bettered  condition  and  bettered  hopes.  We  are 
however  all  now  old,  and  our  early  life  wore  us  out 
prematurely.  I  look  forward  with  little  hope  for  myself, 
bat  without  dismay,  and  I  think  you  db  the  same ;  and 

^  The  Dnke  of  Wellington  died  in  the  interval  unoe  the  preceding 
letter  waB  written. 
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certainly  you  have  passed  a  life  of  honour  and  service,  that 
entitles  you  to  look  at  events  with  the  same  calm  superiority 
that  has  ever  marked  your  conduct  upon  all  occasions.  I 
will  not  continue  however  in  this  strain. 

^  I  have  read  's  report  and  sent  it  to  him.    It  is 

an  engineer's,  not  a  general's  report.  He  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  great  supplies  need  be  landed,  or  much 
time  consumed  in  disembarkation.  From  steamers,  by 
means  of  moveable  bridges,  troops  and  field-artillery  can 
march  out  by  sections  wherever  they  can  bring  the  head  of 
the  steamer  to  touch.  I  have  had  practical  proof  of  this 
given  me  by  Sir  E.  Belcher.  The  only  obstacle  will  be  to 
find  room  for  many  steamers  together,  but  it  is  astonish- 
ingly easy  for  steamers  to  find  places ;  and  as  for  stores, 
ammunition  is  all  that  need  be  landed;  three  thousand 
cavalry  in  England  would  bring  in  provisions  enough  any- 
where in  a  few  hours. 

"  Again,  he  is  wrong  in  his  choice  of  a  camp  to  cover 
London.  I  know  the  country  well.  This  is  a  tormented 
country — ^not  a  continuous  position — and  it  would  require  a 
very  light  manoeuvring  army  to  take  up  a  position  at  all, 
much  more  to  fight  it;  and,  if  beaten,  both  sides  would 
go  together  into  London.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  enemy  to  attack  his  works  or  positions.  An 
enemy  could  there  move  across  the  fields,  as  well  as  on  the 
high  roads,  and  menace  the  Upper  Thames,  when  our  army 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  position,  or  the  enemy 
would  pass  the  Wandle  (or  Wans),  a  canal  river,  and  not 
wider  than  a  canal  in  the  low  ground  about  Wandsworth, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  trees  and  houses  to  form  as  many 
bridges  as  he  wishes,  and  thus  pass  between  our  right  flank 
and  the  Thcunes,  and  not  only  turn  the  position  but  cut  off 
our  army  from  London.  He  has,  I  see,  adopted  my  line 
of  defence  as  a  second  position,  but  that  is  not  good  alone, 
unless  the  regular  army  is  entrenched  as  I  proposed  on 
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the  flank  at  Wimbledon  and  Bichmond  Park,  to  menace 
the  enemy.    He  makes  no  nseof  the  population,  and  it 
would  take  80,000  men  to  fight  in  the  ground  he  proposes 
with  any  chance  of  security.    It  would  be  better  to  let 
the  armed  population  act  there  irregularly,  occupying  the 
houses,  and  retiring  on  the  second  line.    The  roads,  public 
and  private,  are  intricate  beyond  conception  from  their 
number,  but  the  fields  are  all  drained  and  firm,  and  the 
houses  innumerable.    Such  a  country  is  exactly  fitted  for 
irregulars,  but  the  reverse  for  an  inferior  regular  army ; 
and  my  opinion  is,  that  no  greater  mistake  was  ever  made 
than  by  Lord  Derby  in  refusing  and  discouraging  the 
formation  of  rifle  corpa     London  could  furnish  200,000 
young  men  willing  to  fight  anything;  and  it  would  be 
fatal  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  with  regulars  only  to  cover 
London,  unless  we  are  equal  to  a  battle  in  numbers  and 
position.    Our  object  should  be  to  engage  the  population 
in  the  work,  and  keep  our  army  free  on  the  flank  to  aid. 
If  the  population  fails,  the  army  could  still  keep  to- 
gether for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  but  if  it  is  beaten 
in  a  great  battle  and  driven  into  London,  the  enemy  would 
conquer  the  country  as  well  as  the  capital 

^  Ireland  will  always  be  our  weakest  point ;  I  did  not 
touch  on  it  in  my  notes ;  I  cannot  see  my  way  there. 

**  I  hope  this  will  not  tire  you.  I  would  not  have  entered 
into  the  subject  if  I  had  not  thought  from  your  letter  that 
the  subject  gives  you  interest ;  but  I  feel  heavy,  and  fear 
I  have  not  been  very  clear.  I  am  so  weak  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  a  journey,  or  I  would  go  down  to  you ;  but  the 
result  would  be  useless  to  either  of  us,  even  if  I  could  get 
there,  which  I  much  doubt 
"  Believe  me  now,  as  I  have  ever  been, 

"  Your  attached  friend, 

«  W.  Napier.'* 
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To  the  same. 

"Feb.  1853. 

"  Finding  from  your  dictated  letter  that  the  discussion 
does  not  tire  yon,  I  will  add  some  explanation  to  what  I 
said  in  my  last. 

"I  judge  that  you  agree  with  me  about ^"s  plan; 

but  in  saying  that  the  enemy  could  easily  pass  the  Wandle 
to  penetrate  the  low  ground  and  get  in  rear  of  our  posi- 
tion, it  may  be  asked  why  he  should  pass  that  river  to 
repass  it  again  in  attack?  My  reason  for  that  is  as 
follows : — 

"  If  he  attacked  between  the  Wandle  and  Tooting,  onr 
troops  could  be  concentrated  there  for  defence ;  but  if  he 
passed  the  Wandle,  he  would  obtain  command  of  the  Upper 
Thames,  and  so  force  the  defending  army  to  abandon  its 
position  to  oppose  a  passage  of  the  Thames ;  and  if  the 
defending  army  did  not  do  so,  then  the  enemy  could 
force  the  right  flank  by  the  low  ground  in  repassing  the 
Wandle, 

" has  left  out  of  his  calculation  two  points  of  im- 
portance. His  left  and  right  flanks  are  both  covered  not 
only  by  rivers  and  canals,  but  by  railroads  parallel  to 
those  rivers  and  canals.  I  considered  the  advantages  of 
this,  but  still  it  gives  too  great  an  extent  of  ground  to 
defend,  and  we  cannot  have  a  manoeuvring  army,  and 
should  not  put  our  defence  on  the  chances  of  a  decisive 
battle. 

"  You  never  sent  me  your  notes.  I  am  persuaded  yoor 
information  as  to  the  time  required  for  disembarkations 
will  confirm  my  views.  As  I  told  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  French  have  a  book  which  I  have  seen  containing 
drawings  made  for  Napoleon  of  every  description  of  vessel 
or  boat  known  before  steamers,  so  arranged  and  fitted  as 
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to  contain  in  the  best  form  soldiers'  arms,  artillery,  stores, 
in  short,  everything  belonging  to  war,  with  instmctions  on 
each  page  facing  the  drawmgs  for  fitting  and  altering  them 
in  the  quickest  manner.  The  steamers  can  all  have  fall- 
ing bridges  like  the  ancient  galleys,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  bow,  on  which  four  soldiers  abreast  can  march  on 
shore,  and  those  steamers  can  tow  craft  of  all  kinds 
fitted  as  directed  in  the  book  mentioned  aboTe ;  and  field- 
pieces  can  be  put  together  on  the  decks  of  the  steamers  to 
wheel  out  by  the  bridges  as  on  a  road.  A  large  steamer 
can  convey,  for  a  short  voyage,  2000  men  easily ;  and  a 
small  steamer  can  convey  fifty  pieces  of  field-artillery,  all 
ready  with  ammunition,  to  move  on  shore*" 

Sb  the  same* 

-May,  1853. 

"I  hope  this  wintry  weather  has  not  hurt  you  as 
much  as  it  has  me.    I  feel  very  ilL 

''I  am  reading  Murray's  *  Despatches  of  Marlborough.* 
I  am  amazed  at  the  genius  of  Marlborough:  his  plan 
of  sending  secretly  20,000  men  to  Eugene  in  1706,  and 
going  himself  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Italy,  and  from 
thence  after  raising  the  siege  of  Turin  to  enter  France,  as 
no  doubt  he  designed,  was  almost  equal  to  Hannibal's  march. 
Only  think  of  a  man  with  a  powerful  enemy  in  his  front 
in  tiie  Low  Countries,  projecting  the  passing  an  army  of 
20,000  men  secretly  by  a  flank  march  across  the  front  of 
the  two  French  armies  on  the  Moselle  and  Upper  Bhine» 
besides  deceiving  the  army  in  his  own  front,  to  fall  upon 
Italy!  Yet  it  was  perfectly  well  reasoned.  He  would 
of  course  have  ended  the  war  in  Italy,  because  Eugene 
did  so  later  without  his  help,  and  then  they  would  have 
&Uen  on  France  with  at  least  70,000  men,  entered  Lyons, 
And  probably  besieged  Toulon ;  and  if  they  took  it  the 
VOL.  n.  Q 
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JSnglish  fleet  would  have  joined  them^  aad  reinforcemeiits 
have  come  by  sea.  Meanwhile  there  would  have  been  a 
rising  in  the  Ceyennes  to  aid  them,  and  the  war  would 
have  been  terminated  by  a  great  battle,  whidi  Marlbo- 
rough and  Eugene  would  haye  won,  tor  who  in  France^ 
except  Berwick,  was  fit  to  oppose  them  ?  He  was,  as  yon 
know,  stopped  by  the  Prince  of  Baden's  bad  generalship  or 
treachery,  and  his  ^pis  aller'  was  the  battle  of  BamilliesI 
I  do  not  howeyer  understand  how  he  let  the  French  army 
reassemble  after  that  battle :  he  had  them  in  flight  amongst 
all  the  liyers,  of  which  he  had  the  command  neajr  their 
sources,  and  I  think  he  should  haye  foUowed  them  doeer 
and  destroyed  them*'' 

Jh  the  Mm. 

^Maj  is,  1B5S. 

**  It  is  yery  painfiil  to  me  to  hear  that  your  strength  de- 
cays, but  it  is  impossible  for  any  inyalid  not  to  feel  feeUe 
with  this  continued  east  wind.  I  also  am  becoming  yety 
weak,  partly  firom  the  weather,  but  more  so  from  a  new 
disease,  yiz.  yomiting  for  seyeral  hours  every  night.  I  was 
glad  to  see  your  writing  steadier  and  firmer  than  it  has 
been  of  late,  and  certainly  your  mind  is  as  dear  as  ever, 
for  your  character  of  Murray  is  a  model  of  foroe  and 
perspicuity. 

^'  I  have  not  yet  got  to  Oudenarde  in  the  Marlborou^ 
Despatches;  but  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  light^  as  he 
showed  the  same  want  of  vigour  after  BamiUies,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  and  certainly  there  must  have  been  strong 
reasons  to  justify  him  for  not  attacking  Yenddme  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  between  Gh^oit  and  Bruges  after  Oude- 
narde, the  more  especially  as  they  were  notoriously  in  dis- 
pute with  each  other.  It  is  true  Berwick  was  coming  up 
with  a  reinforcement^  and  he  was  a  formidable  enemy ;  but 
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his  forces  were  neither  so  near  nor  so  namerous  as  to  be 
Yery  formidable  at  the  moment  to  Marlborough. 

"  It  is,  howeYor,  difficult  to  judge  of  the  embarrassments 
caused  by  the  Deputies  and  the  faction^  in  Holland,  which 
kad  their  representatiYes  amongst  the  Dutch  generals  with 
the  army. 

^I  do  not  think  Marlborough  was  a  greater  general 
fhan  Wellington,  because  the  latter  had  to  oontend  with 
men  who,  from  their  own  talent,  and  from  the  system  of 
war  introduced  by  Napoleon,  and  superintended  by  him, 
gave  few  opportunities  of  striking  decisiYe  blows ;  whereas 
the  generals  opposed  to  Marlborough  and  their  system 
gave  him  almost  daily  the  finest  opportunities ;  but  I  think 
MarlbcM-ough  was  a  man  of  a  finer  and  more  subtle  genius, 
not  personally  so  hardy  and  resolute,  and  in  character  in- 
finitely below  Wellii^ton,  bat  still  more  oapacioos  of  mind. 
By  character  I  mean  not  only  h(mour  and  nobleness,  but 
daring  in  the  treatment  of  obstacles ;  and  I  think  both  of 
them  inferior  to  Napoleon  and  OiiYer  GrcxnwdL  Either 
of  those  men  would  not  only  haYe  put  down  the  Deputies, 
wonld  haYe  Sought  in  despite  of  them  (so  would  Welling- 
ton), but  would  haYe  made  themselYes  masters  of  Holland, 
and  probably  of  France  also,  by  entering  Paris  at  the  head 
of  troops  devoted  to  them  personally.  Marlborough  sought 
to  conciliate  and  evade  the  opposition  of  those  people, 
tiiough  it  is  said  he  had  a  design  and  hopes  of  making 
himself  Stadtholder.  The  result  is,  that  he  appears  a  less 
great  man  than  he  really  was.* 

^  "I  quite  agree  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  greatest  man  that 
erer  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  British  army.  He  had  greater  diffioulties 
to  ooDtoid  with,  in  respect  to  his  operations  and  the  command  of  his  troops 
in  the  fteld,  than  I  had.  I  had  no  Dutch  deputies  to  control  my  movements 
or  intentions,  whether  to  fight  or  otherwise ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had 
anniea  to  co-operate  with  me,  upon  whose  operations  I  could  not  reckon, 
owing  to  the  defeotive  state  of  their  discipliiie  and  their  equipments,  and 
their  defidenoles  of  all  kinds.  I  could  not  rely  upon  ten  thousand  of  them 
doinig  what  five  hundred  ought  to  do ;  or  upon  their  doing  anything,  much 

q2 
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"  As  to  your  opinion  of  the  generals  of  the  world,  I 
would  add  to  your  list  and  reverse  the  order. 

^  I  would  say  Hannibal  the  first  of  all.  Napoleon 
second,  Alexander  .third,  and  Caesar  fourth.  Hannibal 
first,  because  he  did  the  most;  for  the  maintAJning  an 
army  of  different  nations  in  Italy  for  fifteen  years,  and 
against  Bomans — certainly  the  bravest,  the  best  armed, 
the  most  subordinate,  and  most  politic  people  of  the  world 
— ^is  an  exploit  almost  beyond  belief*  The  difficulty  of  it 
was  never  so  strongly  brought  to  my  mind  as  by  a  quota* 
tion  from  some  Latin  author  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who 
incidentally  says  Hannibal  never  sat  down  to  a  meal  while 
he  was  in  Italy,  except  at  Capua,  always  taking  them 
standing  or  walking  while  transacting  business  I  Capua^ 
then, — where  that  ostentatious  fool  as  to  military  affaiiSy 
the  classical  Livy,  says  the  veterans  of  Hannibal  were 
effeminated  by  luxury,  as  if  one  or  two  good  meals  could 
hurt  those  hardy  fellows, — afforded  the  only  momei^ 
of  relaxation  for  mind  or  body  Hannibal  took  in  fifteen 
years  I 

'^  Alexander  never  made  an  error,  never  missed  an  op* 
portunity,  never  lost  a  battle,  was  never  driven  back  from 
a  town ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  therefore  that  he  could 
not  have  done  what  Hannibal  did ;  but  he  did  not  do  as 
much,  his  difficulties  were  far  less ;  therefore  I  place  him 
below  Hannibal. 

*^  Napoleon's  exploits  were  certainly  much  greater  than 
Alexander's;  the  state  of  civilization  offered  infinitely 
greater  obstacles  to  his  success,  and  he  had  neither  the 
name  and  authority  of  a  legitimate  monarch,  nor  the  dis- 
ciplined troops  handed  down  to  Alexander   by  Philip. 

leas  upon  their  doing  what  ten  thousand  ought  to  do.  The  Duke  of  Kail* 
borough  did  not  labour  under  this  inoonyenienoe.'*— (Sep.  18, 1S96.)  Ex- 
tract from  a  Memorandum  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborwigu  by  the  Duke  ot 
Wellington—'  MuoeUanie9,'  by  Earl  Stanhope,  1SG8. 
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Moreover,  the  invasion  of  Asia  had  been  projected  and 
reasoned  out  by  Jason  of  PheraB,  by  Agesilaus,  and  by 
Philip,  and  its  practicability  proved  by  the  *  Ten  Thou- 
sand.' Napoleon's  operations  were  improvised  and  changed 
continually:  in  fine,  he  was  Hannibal's  co-equal,  though 
he  never  did  so  much  individually. 

'^Caesar  in  genius  was  the  equal  of  any,  perhaps  in 
variety  of  genius  more  than  the  equal  of  any ;  but  in 
military  matters  he  sometimes  failed,  especially  against 
Pompey,  who  would  certainly  have  beaten  him,  or  rather 
who  did  beat  him,  at  Dyrracchium,  and  would  have  en- 
tirely destroyed  him  if  he  had  been  master  of  his  own 
movements ;  but  with  all  the  violent  foolish  Bomans,  aU 
potentates,  generals,  and  politicians,  thinking  themselves 
his  equals,  and  even  his  superiors,  and  badgering  him  day 
and  night,  he  got  bewildered,  and  had  no  fair  play  for  his 
genius  which  was  certainly  great.  Caesar  beat  him  by 
superiority  of  character  rather  than  by  superiority  of  mili- 
taiy  akilL 

**  This  is  a  long  letter,  but  I  think  you  take  an  interest 
in  such  discussions,  and  I  write  in  hopes  to  amuse  you."  * 

*  To  these  estimates  of  great  generals  xxunr  be  added  a  portioii  of  his 
oomparison  of  Napoleon  and  WeUin^ton.  "  That  he  was  less  vast  in  his 
designs,  less  daring  in  execution,  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  original  a  com- 
mander as  Kapoleon,  must  be  admitted ;  and  being  later  in  the  field  of  glory, 
it  ifl  to  be  piesmned  he  learned  something  of  the  art  from  that  great^  of 
aU  masters.  Yet  something  besides  the  difference  of  genins  must  be  allowed 
for  the  difference  of  situation ;  Napoleon  was  never,  even  in  his  fiirst  cam- 
paign of  Italy,  so  harassed  by  the  French  as  Wellington  was  by  the  English, 
Bpflmisb,  and  Portuguese  governments ;  their  systems  of  war  were  however 
alike  in  principle,  Uieir  operations  being  only  modified  by  their  different 
pcdjtioal  positions.  Great  bodily  exertion,  unceasing  watchfulness,  exact 
oombinadons  to  protect  their  flanks  and  conununications  without  scattering 
their  forces ;  these  were  common  to  both :  in  defence  firm,  cool,  enduring, 
in  attack  fierce  and  obstinate ;  daring  when  daring  was  politic,  yet  idways 
operating  by  the  flanks  in  preference  to  the  front ;  in  these  things  they  were 
alike,  la  foUowing  up  a  victory  the  English  general  fell  Sbori  of  the 
French  empemr.  The  oattle  of  Wellington  was  the  stroke  of  a  battering* 
ram,— down  went  the  wall  in  ruins ;  the  battle  of  Napoleon  was  the  swell 
and  dash  of  a  mighty  wave  before  which  the  barrier  yielded,  and  the  roaring 
flood  poured  onwards  covering  all."— Pem'iMi^ar  War,  book  xziv^  chap.  6« 
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To  the  same. 

«Jme4.18S8. 
"  Tour  son  was  here  yesterday,  and  I  'was  very  aony 
to  hear  from  him  that  you  had  fallen  back  again,  but  I 
hope  it  is  only  from  the  sudden  change  to  cold  weathw : 
here  everybody  has  felt  this  change  severely. 

^^  Since  I  wrote  to  you  I  have  read  Marlborough's  letters 
on  Oudenarde,  and  I  agree  with  yon  that  he  did  not  make 
the  most  of  his  victory. 

**  The  French  army  lost,  he  says,  7000  prisoners,  besides 
800  officers.  Berwick  rallied  3000  stragglers,  and  ibere 
must  have  been  at  least  2000  deserters  and  other  stragglers. 
Five  or  six  thousand  killed  and  wounded  above  those  who 
were  made  prisoners  would  not  be  any  exaggeration ;  and ' 
hence  we  may  say  the  French  army  was  reduced  by  20,00ft 
men  for  the  first  week  after  the  battle. 

**  Their  army  took  position  behind  the  canal  of  Bruges ; 
a  long  line  and  not  fortified ;  for  Marlborough  says  weeks 
after, '  They  are  fortifying  the  canaL'  Surely  such  a  master 
of  manoeuvre  could  with  a  victorious  army  have  forced  thsl 
linew  It  is  true  they  had  a  fortress  at  each  end,  but  so 
had  he — Ostend  and  Antwerp — and  Holland  behind  them, 
and  Prince  Eugene's  army  coming  up  to  Brussela ;  their 
army,  having  lost  1200  officers^  could  not  have  made  much 
resistance,  and  in  case  of  defeat,  without  retreat,  must 
have  been  destroyed.  Marlborough  lost  a  time  in  de- 
stroying the  French  lines  which  should  have  been  employed 
in  preventing  them  from  raising  new  lines  behind  the  canal. 
He  seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  entirely  to  preparation 
for  the  siege  of  Lille,  a  great  affair  certainly,  but  a  veiy 
dangerous  one,  much  harder  to  accomplish  than  the  final 
destruction  of  the  French  army  at  the  canal. 
.  *^  Taking  this  neglect,  together  with  a  like  fistilure  after 
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BamillieSy  I  shoold  say  he  did  not  understand  how  to  im-* 
prove  a  yictory,  but  Blenheim  forbids  that  conclusion.  I 
therefore  judge  that  some  political  reasons,  either  general 
or  personal,  swayed  him, — ^probably  the  first,  as  no  party 
seems  powerful  enough  in  England  or  Holland  to  have 
stood  against  him ;  if  he  had  destroyed  the  French  army, 
I  mean,  none  could  have  preyented  him  firom  moving  after- 
wards into  France. 

^  Altogether  he  is  a  mystery ;  and  perhaps  the  key  is 
to  be  found  in  his  wanting  courage  to  strike  at  the  right 
time.  I  think  he  had  great  personal  ambition,  and  may 
have  looked  to  be  king  of  Holland ;  but  when  the  time  for 
a  decisive  stroke  came,  or  rather  when  he  should  have 
brought  affairs  to  the  crisis  for  that  decided  stroke,  he  had 
not  courage.  There  is  however  another  solution.  He  was 
g0itingo&i,  andhe  wasjun^y;  two  desperate  antagonists  to 
Ambition." 

To  the  same. 

••  Jidy  4. 185& 

^I  was  in  hopes  to  have  heard  firom  you  as  a  proof  of 
your  being  better ;  I  would  have  written  b^ore  now,  but  I 
have  been  very  ill,  and  as  you  see  scarcely  able  to  hold  a 
pen;  and  I  write  now  more  from  the  fatigue  of  doing 
nothing  than  with  the  object  of  hearing  firom  you ;  and  I 
Hmk  perhaps  my  views  of  our  present  state  of  aflBdrs  may 
amuse  you  for  half  an  hour.  I  will  first  however  say 
sometinng  that  has  entered  my  mind,  and  is  in  unison  I 
know  with  the  opinions  c^  eminent  medical  men ;  namely, 
that  a  long  continuance  of  even  wholesome  diet  of  one 
kind  is  injurious,  and  that  you  should  cautioudy  for  a 
ttme  dhange  your  farinaceous  food  for  a  meat  diet  How- 
ever, men  generally  know  how  to  meet  their  own  physical 
wants  in  regard  to  food  better  than  their  advisers. 
.  ^  As  to  polities,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  usual  over« 
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•wise  and  oyer-subtle  speculation  going  on  abont  Bossia. 
To  me  it  is  clear  that  Nicholas  has  an  object  in  view,  that 
he  has  long  prepared  for  it^  and  will  gain  it  Further,  I 
think  that  object  is  not  Constantinople  now ;  although,  if 
a  war  begins,  and  if  the  Bussians  are  as  some  say  &na- 
tical  about  the  Eastern  churches,  he  may  be  forced  to 
go  to  Constantinople — ^but  I  do  not  belieye  in  Russian 
fanaticism. 

^^  If  on  the  other  side  the  Mahometans  are  fanatical — 
and  that  I  belieye — ^there  will  be  a  great  war,  and  none 
can  foresee  its  termination,  nor  the  many  new  combina- 
tions which  will  spring  up. 

'^  But  viewing  the  matter  as  Nicholas  desires  it  to  be 
viewed,  I  think  I  see  my  way  clearly. 

^^  He  settled  with  Austria  when  he  oppressed  Hungaiy 
for  her  that  she  was  to  aid  his  views;  and  now  she  must 
do  so,  because  those  views  will  enforce  the  faith  of  Austria. 
What  are  they  ?  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  future  occu- 
pation of  Constantinople  without  difficulty.  The  first  step 
towards  that  is  to  seize  the  Principalities,  and  that  he  is 
going  to  do.  He  will  then  have  surrounded  Hungary  on 
the  north,  east,  and  south,  and  will  occupy  the  only  two 
defiles  leading  through  the  Transylvanian  mountains  into 
that  country.  He  has  already  for  a  long  time  secured  the 
Montenegrins  in  his  interest^  and  thus  he  has  the  power 
to  crush  Servia.  In  this  position  he  holds  Austria  at  his 
mercy,  for  any  resistance  on  her  part  will  give  him  an 
excuse  for  raising  Hungary,  and,  even  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro,  exciting  Italy  to  insurrection.  Austria, 
therefore,  is  his  slave,  and  he  cuts  Hungary  and  Servia  off 
from  Turkey  morally  and  physically,  and  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  also.  He  gttins  a  base  unapproachable  for  a 
future  invasion  of  Constantinople,  and  a  line  of  operations 
which  will  turn  the  Balkan  by  land.    And  there  he  may 
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strengthen  himself  and  bide  his  time,  when  England  and 
France  are  not  friendly,  and  when  the  Porte  must  be 
weaker  than  it  now  is. 

"  How  is  Nicholas  to  be  opposed  ?  In  the  Baltic  he  is 
safe,  and  can  destroy  our  trade ;  yet  we  must  keep  a  large 
fleet  to  watch  him,  for  fear  of  his  invading  our  eastern 
coast  In  the  Black  Sea  he  can  destroy  our  trade ;  and 
the  allied  fleet  must  beware  of  passing  the  Dcu-danelles,. 
much  more  the  Bosphonis,  unless  with  a  land  force  to 
ensure  retreat  Can  Turkey  supply  such  a  force?  Not 
to  be  depended  on !  The  Turkish  army  will  be  on  the 
Balkan ;  it  must  go  there,  and  yet  can  do  little  against 
the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  and,  if  it  fights  in 
those  places  without  an  English  or  French  force  to  aid  it, 
will  be  beaten.  The  only  way,  it  appears  to  me,  for  check- 
ing Bussia  is  by  Circassia,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  a  Turkish 
army  is  being  assembled  at  Erzeroum.  But  all  these  com-* 
binations  on  our  side  require  strict  friendship  with  France, 
and  great  operations,  neither  of  which  our  Government 
is  capable  of;  and  hence  England  wiU  probably,  after  a 
great  deal  of  boasting,  give  way ;  and  France  will  say,  and 
justly,  she  must  obtain  compensation  to  balance  Bussian 
acqaisition.    Where  can  that  be  found  ?    Egypt  I 

''This  seems  to  be  a  possible  termination  of  this 
tnrmoiL 

"  July  5. 
"  I  left  off  yesterday  abruptly  from  pain ;  I  am  better 
to-day,  and  resume  my  Eastern  speculations.  I  showed 
that  Bussia  holds  Austria  in  chains;  but  she  has  also 
means  of  reward*  Austria  has  long  coveted  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  and  Bussia  will  be  able  and  willing  to  give  her 
one  of  them  at  least  But  there  remains  to  consider  the 
disposition  of  the  people  of  the  Principalities.  The  Bul- 
garians some  time  since  were  horribly  treated  by  the 

q3 
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Tnrksy  and  no  doubt  Bussia  has  secretly  worked  that 
grievance  to  her  own  adrantage;  bat  the  Principalities 
have  been  equally  ill  treated  by  Bnssian  armies,  and  what 
may  be  the  extent  of  Bnssian  m<»*al  influence  in  that 
quarter  I  know  not  The  Greeks  are  certainly  looking 
forward  to  an  empire^  the  capital  in  Constantinople ;  but 
I  judge  them  to  be  unripe  in  feeling  and  union  for  that 
now. 

^^ Prussia  remains.  What  will  she  do?  Prussia  is  a 
selfish  and  short-sighted  power^  and  will  be  flattered  by 
finding  herself  the  first  power  in  Germany,  which  Bussia 
will  allow  her  and  aid  her  to  become ;  for  Austria  cannot, 
if  she  join  Bussia  in  oppressing  Turkey,  pretend  to  keq> 
the  first  rank* 

^The  populations  of  Asia  will  be  the  great  moving 
power  if  a  general  war  takes  place ;  there  will  be  fauh 
ticism  on  both  sides ;  but  probably  the  Christians  will  go 
to  the  wall,  unless  the  European  powers  send  armies  into 
Asia,  and  I  confess  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  what 
that  would  lead  to ;  though  I  feel  certain  France  would 
be  more  stimulated  by  it^  and  more  able  to  seize  and  keep 
Egypt." 
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CHAPTER  XXL  ' 

ttlLITABT     POLEMIOS. 

DuBiKO   ibe  whole  of  1853   Sir  Charles  Napier  had 

been  very  ill,  but  in  the  beginning  of  Augost  his  iUness  i 

became  so  serious  that  Sir  William  went  to  OaMands,  his 

brother's  residence  near  Portsmouth,  and  there  remained  a  , 

witness  of  his  sufferings  and  fortitude  until  the  end,  which  ! 

took  place  on  the  29th  of  August    For  many  hours  after  | 

his  brother's  death  he  neyer  left  the  room,  keeping  his  < 

solemn  watch  over  the  dead,  and  almost  as  motionless.  ! 

Pram  that  time  to  the  funeral  he  worked  incessantly  at  \ 

the  defence  of  his  Indian  administration,  with  which  Sir 

Charles  had  been  occupied  up  to  the  last  moment. 

The  funeral^  though  private,  wets  voluntarily  attended 
hy  the  whole  of  the  troops  forming  the  Portsmouth  gar- 
rison, by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  naval  officers 
in  a  body.  The  shutters  were  closed  in  every  house  in  the 
villages  through  which  the  procession  passed  on  its  way  to 
Portsmouth.  The  line  of  road  and  sea-wall  were  densely 
crowded  with  people ;  and  as  the  procession  passed  along, 
the  one  conspicuous  figure  was  that  of  the  man  who,  among 
the  sorrowing  thousands,  was  in  deed  and  in  truth  his 
brother's  chief  mourner.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  he 
endeavoured  to  say  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  those  who 
had  attended,  but  was  quite  overpowered  by  his  feelings 
and  memories,  and,  after  a  few  sentences,  was  unable  to 
proceed.  It  was  an  impressive  and  touching  sight,  that 
majestic-looking  old  man — ^his  once  strong  and  active  form 
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bent  with  suffering,  his  snow-white  hair  and  beard  flow- 
ing in  the  wind  —  standing  at  his  brother's  grave  and 
striving  to  find  utterance  for  the  feelings  with  which  his 
heart  was  bursting.  Few  brothers  have  ever  been  so  be- 
loved or  so  fEuthfully  served  as  was  the^  dead  man  by  him 
who  now  stood  raining  tears  on  his  cofiSn.  "  Soldiers  I " 
was  all  he  could  say,  "  there  lies  one  of  the  beet  men — the 
best  soldiers — the  best  Christians — ^that  ever  lived;  he 
served  you  feithfolly,  and  you  served  him  faithfully.  God 
is  just" 
These  few  lines  he  addressed  to  his  wife : — 

«•  August,  1S58. 
**  His  long  agony  is  past,  ours  is  beginning. 
''He  died  under  the  colours  of  the  22nd;  Montague* 
placed  them  over  his  head  while  he  was  yet  breathing,  and 
he  and  I  are  now  going  to  place  him  under  the  picture, 
with  the  Belooch  sword  beside  him,  and  to  dress  his  bier 
with  shields.  These  shall  be  his  honours,  and  none  can 
step  in  between  him  and  them." 

Lord  Hardinge,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Sir  Charles  Kapier's  death,  wrote  the  following 
letter.    He  afterwards  attended  the  funeral. 

Viscounl  Sardinge  to  Sir  W.  Ifapier. 
^  Mt  dear  Napier,  -  Sept  2,  isss. 

'^  Your  anticipations  when  we  last  met  have  proved 
but  too  true,  and  the  country,  the  army,  and  his  £Eamly 
have  sustained  a  most  irreparable  loss.  He  had  the  rarest 
combination  of  great  qualities  of  any  of  our  contempo- 
raries, and  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  justice  to  them  after 
the  eloquent  tributes  paid  to  his  transcendent  merits  by 
every  one  who  writes  on  so  fertile  a  subject. 

•  Colonel  MacMurdo,  CJS, 
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*My  immediate  object  is  to  request  peimission  of  Lady 
Napier  and  the  family  to  pay  him  the  last  duties  of  friendr 
ship  and  professional  respect  by  attending  the  ftmeral, 
and  also  to  know  from  you,  whether,  in  taking  the  Queen's 
pleasure  on  the  yacancy  in  the  22nd,  you  will  allow  me  to- 
propose  you  to  be  their  colonel.  That  regiment  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  splendid  achievements  in  the  East,  and  you 
are  the  best  successor  I  can  name — ^for  no  two  brothers 
ever  were  more  devotedly  attached,  and  the  regiment, 
proud  of  him,  will  be  rejoiced  to  have  you." 

Sir  William  accepted  gratefully  the  colonelcy  of  the 
22nd  Begiment,  and  thus  communicated  his  appointment 
to  the  commanding  officer,  as  below : — 

To  the  Officer  Commanding  22nd  Regiment. 
*^  Sib,  "  Scinde  Houae.  Oct  1853. 

^' You  will  have  seen  by  the  G-azette  that  Her  Majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  transfer  me  from  the  27th  to 
the  22nd  Begiment. 

**  This  I  regard  and  know  to  have  been  done  in  testi- 
mony of  Her  Majesty's  sense  of  my  deceased  brother's 
services,  and  in  that  view  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to 
the  regiment.  In  any  other  view  it  can  only  excite  regret, 
for  assuredly  in  reputation,  position,  and  influence,  my 
inferiority  must  be  felt. 

**  My  pecuniary  connection  with  the  regiment  will  not, 
I  believe,  commence  before  1855,  but  my  ^interest  in  its 
fjBune  and  well-being  commenced  from  the  moment  of  my 
appointment ;  and  so  far  as  the  influence  generally  allowed 
to  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  goes,  it  shall  always  be 
exerted  to  forward  the  prosperity  of  the  22nd. 

*^  This  is  not  saying  much ;  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  all 
that  I  can  say. 

"  Believe  me  yours  very  faithfully, 

<*W.  Napier,  Lieut-GeneraL'* 
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The  following  letters  were  written  by  Sir  William  after 
the  fiineial. 

7b  MajoT'QmMrai  Sin^p^on^  Commcmding  cA  PoHgmauA. 

"*  Sib,  «8ept  8, 1898. 

"  Permit  me  to  oflFer  to  yourself  and  yonr  staff  the 
gratefnl  thanks  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Napier's  family,  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  you  wiU  make  known  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  under  your  command  who  attended  at  his 
funeral,  the  grateful  sense  entertained  for  that  hanour. 
Certainly,  he  was  in  life  a  good  soldier  and  good  ccnniade ; 
and  most  aUeyiating  to  our  grief  it  was  to  see  the  att^id- 
anoe  of  good  soldiers  and  good  comrades,  in  honour  of  a 
man  who  lived  with  soldiers  from  his  infancy,  fought  with 
them,  bled  with  them,  and  led  them  to  yictory. 

"  Believe  me,'*  &c. 

To  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth. 
"^  Sir,  *  OaManda,  Sept.  8, 1859. 

"  Great  sorrow  deadens  the  mind  to  outward  circum- 
stances, but  no  grief  could  produce  insensibility  to  the 
generous  public  feeling  displayed  towards  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Napier  by  sympathizing  multitudes  of  countrymen 
assembled  this  day  at  his  funeral.  His  family  cannot^  in 
gratitude,  forbear  giving  some  expression  to  their  feelings, 
and  no  mode  appears  so  proper  to  effect  that  object  as 
my  addressing  you  upon  the  subject. 

"  Sir  C.  Napier  served  his  country  long,  bravely,  success- 
fully, and  with  entire  devotion ;  and  now  his  countrymen 
have  acknowledged  and  honour  his  merit 

"This  is  the  reward,  the  fiEune  he  always  strove  to 
deserve.** 

The  moment  Sir  William  returned  to  has  own  home,  he 
set'  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  press  the  book  which  his 
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bmther  had  left  not  quite  eompletedy  viz.  '  Defects,  Chil 
and  Military^  of  the  Indian  GoTemment.' 

Sir  William's  dedication  was  as  foUfms : — 

**  The  aathor  of  this  book  is  dead.  The  care  of  putting 
it  throngh  the  press  is  mine,  and  to  the  people  of  England 
it  is  dedicated;  because  it  exhibits  faction  frustrating  a 
great  man's  efforts  to  serve  the  public,  and  shows  how 
earelj  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  are  pro- 
ceeding in  the  destruction  of  the  great  empire  unwisely 
committed  to  their  misgovemment.'' 

The  last  paragraph  of  Sir  Charles'  writing  commences 
with  these  words  :— 

*"  A  wronged  man  I  haye  been,  more  wronged  than  this 
work  tells  of,  for  ever  the  public  good  has  guided  me  in 
suffering  as  in  action ;  but  when  falsehood  is  in  vigorous 
activity,  with  encouragement  and  support  from  power,  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  giyes  a  right  without  imputation 
of  vanity  to  avow  good  services.  To  me  also  as  an  inspired 
truth  has  come  that  passionate  burst  of  eloquence  with 
which  Charles  Fox  repelled  foul  enmity :  *  There  is  a  epirit 
of  renstanee  impUmted  by  the  Deity  in  the  breast  of  man 
proporticned  to  the  size  cf  the  wrtmgs  he  is  destined  to  endureJ 
That  spirit  prompts  me  to  vindicate  a  claim  to  better 
usage." 

We  may  concdve  the  feelings  which  filled  the  tender 
and  impetuous  heart  of  his  editor  as  he  transcribed  these 
true  and  forcible  words ;  he  felt  that  a  sacred  trust  was  by 
them  committed  to  his  chaise,  and  he  devoted  a  great  part 
of  the  remaiader  of  his  life  to  redeeming  that  trust  by 
setting  before  the  world,  in  the  history  of  the  wronged 
man's  life,  the  truth  and  justice  of  his  complaint. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  his  brother  Charles  having  died 
on  the  29th  August,  Sir  William  was  summoned  to  the 
deathbed  of  another  brother.      Captain   Henry  Napier, 
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B.N.y  had  been  for  many  years  a  martyr  to  painM  illneaB, 
but  nothing  in  hid  state  of  health  at  this  time  indicated 
that  his  sufferings  were  near  their  end.  He  died  from 
breaking  a  blood-vessel,  and  his  brother,  who  hastened  to 
his  bedside,  arrived  too  late  to  see  him  alive.  An  aooom- 
plished  sailor  in  his  early  years,  but  afterwards,  by  the 
peace  and  by  want  of  interest,  laid  on  the  shelf  with 
others  who  were  compelled,  with  him,  to  endure  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  their  old  ships  given  to  youths  unborn  or 
at  school  when  the  discarded  men  were  upholding  their 
country's  honour  before  the  enemy.  Captain  Kapier  turned, 
like  his  brother  William,  to  literature,  and  chose  for  his 
subject  the  history  of  Florence.  Portions  of  Florentine 
history  have  been  treated  of  by  many  celebrated  wiitars; 
Captain  Napier's  History,  founded  on  the  most  laborious 
and  accurate  researches,  drawn  &om  many  rare  and 
curious  materials,  obtained  partly  by  fortunate  accidented 
purchases,  partly  by  pursuit  and  investigation  among  the 
archives,  antiquities,  and  public  libraries  of  Florence  and 
other  towns  of  Italy,  is  the  most  complete  record  ci  the 
wonderful  existence  of  that  wonderful  state — ^its  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decay;  its' institutions,  customs,  maimers;  its 
commerce ;  its  wars,  dissensions,  vicissitudes;  its  greatness 
and  its  crimes. 

His  brother  Henry's  death,  following  so  soon  upon  that 
of  Sir  Charles,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Sir  William ;  few 
even  of  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  could  at  all 
estimate  the  depth  and  poignancy  of  his  feeUngs  at  the 
loss  of  those  he  loved.  Only  his  own  immediate  family, 
accustomed  to  watch  him  with  incessant  anxious  tender* 
ness,  could  guess,  and  none  could  wholly  know,  the  sorrow 
he  endured.  At  a  later  period,  while  watching  by  his  side 
during  illness,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  his  biographer 
had  glimpses  of  the  wild  and  passionate  grief  which  swept 
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through  his  heart  as  he  mourned  the  dear  oues  who  had 
departed  from  him.  But  he  made  no  show  of  these  feel- 
ings to  the  world,  and  rarely  gave  them  expression  even  in 
his  family. 

The  publication  of  Sir  Charles's  posthumous  work  excited 
much  attention  in  England.  The  *  Indian  News/  in  a 
review  of  the  book  at  the  time,  used  these  words :  "  There 
is  no  question  but  that,  if  this  book  had  appectred  before 
the  passing  of  the  India  Bill,  it  would  have  produced  a 
great  impression  throughout  England  as  regards  the  East 
India  Company,  and  that  impression  the  most  unfavour- 
iible." 

Sir  William  wrote  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  a 
critique: — 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  'Press: 
^  SlBy  <*  Soinde  House,  Oct  1853. 

"  The  writer  of  the  notice  in  your  joimial,  upon  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Napier's  posthumous  work,  is  sufiSciently 
able,  and  in  most  points  impartial  enough,  to  call  for  a 
refutation  of  a  very  ill-founded  condusion  at  which  he  has 
arrived  on  false  data.  He  says — ^*No  ill-treatment,  no 
fispersions  would  have  extorted  from  the  ^'Iron  Duke" 
written  words  of  angry  complaint ;  while  his  rival  loved  to 
'wage  war  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the  sword.' 

•*  Should  this  have  been  written  of  a  dead  man,  without 
the  support  of  facts  ?  Yet  facts  are  entirely  opposed  to 
the  writer,  and  sound  conclusion  also,  even  though  the 
IIbmHs  had  been  more  sufficing  for  his  inference. 

"First — ^If  his  remark  about  'loving  contention  with 
the  pen '  be  applied  to  any  part  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
Indian  career,  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  excuse,  save  that 
the  writer  may  have  been  misled  by  the  shameless  false- 
hoods of  the  dead  General's  assailants.    He  never  entered 
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into  any  controrersy  regarding  either  his  govemmeirt  of 
Scinde,  or  his  chief  military  command  of  India.  He  nerer 
published  any  controversial  work  on  either  point ;  for  the 
posthumous  work  reviewed  has  been  published  by  Lb 
friends,  and  was,  as  indeed  it  is  declared  in  the  book 
itself,  written  solely  as  an  explanation  due  to  the  people  of 
England,  to  account  for  his  resigning  a  command  bestowed 
by  them  with  acclamation. 

•'Let  us  come  to  the  *Iron  Duke.'  When  that  great 
man  had  received  a  dukedom  fr(»n  the  Sovereign,  forty 
thousand  a-year  from  the  country — ^when  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  was  a  minister  himself,  and  bowed  to 
by  ministers  of  all  parties — when  in  fine  he  was  on  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  of  power  and  of  riches, — to  oomplaiii 
would  have  been  ridiculous.  What  had  he  to  complain 
of?  But  in  earlier  times  was  he  silent  when  wronged? 
Bead  his  letter  upon  being  removed  from  the  promised 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  by  the  Bed  SesL 
Bead  his  continual  and  bitter  complaints^  when  in  Pcstagal, 
of  the  Government  of  the  day  as  to  personal  iU-treatment 
Finally,  read  the  following  letter  dated  January,  180^ 
published  in  Earl  de  Grey's  '  Characteristics,'  page  53. 

^  '  In  regard  to  staying  longer,  the  question  is  exactly 
whether  the  Court  of  Directors  or  the  Eing's  minnters 
have  any  claim  upon  me  to  remain  for  a  great  length  of 
time  in  this  country.  I  have  served  the  country  in  im- 
portant situations  for  many  years,  and  have  never  received 
anything  but  injury  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  altfaougfa 
I  am  a  singular  instance  of  an  officer  who  has  served  under 
all  the  governments ;  and  there  is  not  a  angle  instance  cm 
record,  or  in  any  private  correspondence^  of  disapprobation 
of  any  one  of  my  acts ;  or  of  a  single  oomplaint,  or  even  a 
symptom  of  ill-temper,  from  any  one  of  the  political  or 
civil  authorities  with  whom  I  have  served.    The  King^s 
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mimsteiB  haye  as  little  claim  upon  me  as  the  Court  of 
Diiectors/ 

**  Now  mark  the  difference  of  position.  At  that  period 
the  *  Iron  Dnke '  had  been  made  a  Enight  of  the  Bath,  then 
a  fisur  h^her  honour  than  now.  He  had  received  without 
stint  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  had  a  large  party  in 
Pttdiament  ready  to  defend  and  support  him  against  his 
enemies;  and  they  did  soi^rt  him,  and  a  few  years 
after  gare  him  the  command  which  led  to  such  fame  and 
fortune. 

^  Sir  Charles  Napier,  having  exactly  the  same  grounds 
of  complaint,  and  greater  claims  than  the  Duke  had  at 
that  time,  had  no  pcuiy,  not  even  a  single  member  in 
Parliament,  to  defend  and  support  him  against  ill  usage  of 
the  grossest  kind.  Slander,  neglect,  injustice,  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  withheld  for  a  year,  and  every  indication 
of  virulent  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  Directors, — ^yet  he 
siade  no  complaint,  and  the  Duke  did. 

^  If  the  writer  of  the  notice  be  a  mere  seller  of  phrases 
witbont  regard  to  truth,  these  observations  will  be  thrown 
away,  but  his  remarks  will  then  be  of  no  consequence ;  if 
fae  18  as  I  believe  a  well-intentioned  critic,  he  will  feel 
that  he  has  too  lightly  drawn  a  false  conclusion. 

"W.N." 

To  the  Mitar  of  the  '  Press: 
«8lB,  -Oct  1858. 

**  While  thanking  you  for  the  insertion  of  my  letter, 
I  must  with  1^  friendly  feeling  and  really  without  any 
*  Napier  love  of  controversy '  point  to  some  unsustainable 
parts  in  your  observations. 

^  If  the  exposing  of  Sir  J.  W.  Hogg's  attempt  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  injure  Sir  C.  Napier  be  taken  as 
ccming  within  the  reviewer's  notion  of  4ove  of  contro- 
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versy/  then  a  parallel  is  to  be  found  to  it  in  the  Duke's 
Despatches,  complaining  of  and  even  menacing  Lord 
Holland  for  attacking  him  about  Ney. 

"You  say, — *He  who  allows  his  nearest  relative  to 
write  in  his  defence  with  his  cognisance,  &c,  may  be 
fairly  held  responsible  for  the  writing  itself.' 

^'I  do  not  assent  to  this  doctrine;  but  admitting  it» 
then  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  fairly  to  be  held  respons- 
ible for  the  complaining  angry  speeches  in  defence  of  him 
made  by  his  brother  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  Peninsular  War. 

"  Finally,  Sir  C.  Napier  never  did  appeal  to  the  people 
through  the  press  on  behalf  of  his  claims ;  he  never  even 
knew  anything  of  what  I  wrote  until  he  read  it  in  print — 
strange  as  you  may  think  that  to  be.  But  if  by  his  claims 
be  meant  claims  to  honours  or  rewards,  I  have  never 
appealed  for  him ;  my  only  appeals  have  been  to  public 
justice  against  slanderers  and  infamous  intrigues  em- 
ployed to  ruin  him.  His  claim  to  reputation  as  a  great 
general  and  statesman  I  have  indeed  upheld,  and  will  do 
so  again;  but  so  doing,  I  only  place  myself  alongside 
of  those  who  have  claimed  reputation  for  the  Duke  by 
recording  his  actions. 

"W.N." 

To  Major-Qefnerdl  Shaw  Kennedy y  O.B. 

"  My  DEAB  Shaw,  "  Scinde  Hoiue,  Oct  1853. 

"  I  am  writing  my  brother's  Lifa  I  hope  I  shall  live 
to  finish  it.  In  his  journal,  when  he  commanded  in  the 
north,  I  find  the  following,  which  gives  me  so  much  plea* 
surQ  that  I  extract  it  for  you : — 

"  *  I  have  read  a  report  of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Police,  telling  them  how  to  treat  rioteis. 
He  was  long  at  Manchester.      This  report  is  a  most 
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masterly  affair^  and  I  haye  felt  more  at  home  since  I 
read  it.  But  my  task  is  harder  than  his,  for  I  have  a 
greater  power  against  me.  He  had  to  deal  with  working 
men  fighting  with  their  masters.  I  have  to  deal  with  a 
large  mass  of  the  people  avowedly  arming  to  overthrow 
the  constitution.  However  this  able  man  lays  down  a  few 
general  principles  and  gives  a  few  facts  which  are  of 
great  value  to  me,  ignorant  as  I  am  of  the  people  I  have 
to  deal  with.  I  got  it  from  Colonel  Bowan.  I  believe 
the  Secretary  of  State  never  saw  it  nor  the  Horse  Guards 
either ;  it  is  worth  their  reading;' " 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  Captain  Bathbame. 

«  Mt  db ab  Captain  Rathbornb,  *•  Jan.  so,  1854. 

'^  A  dislike  to  emotions  which  a  recollection  of  the 
past  would  not  let  me  suppress  prevented  me  £rom  thank- 
ing you  as  I  wished  to  do  this  morning. 

**  You  have  shown  yourself  a  true  and  steadfast  friend  of 
the  dead  man.  Many  he  benefited  in  life ;  but  those  who 
have  acknowledged  those  benefits  by  their  actions  since  his 
death  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  mdie  it  difficult  to  reckon 
them.  Tour  earnest  feelings  have  come  to  me  with  a 
great  power  of  consolation ;  and  your  ability  and  know- 
ledge have  come  with  equal  force  and  power  in  aid  of  my 
present  task.  I  owe  you  this  expression  of  my  sentiments 
and  acknowledgments.  Sincerely  I  hope  you  may  never 
require  such  aid,  but,  if  you  do,  I  will  not  be  I  hope 
behindhand  in  rendering  it  to  you,  if  in  my  power." 

In  Bome  of  the  newspaper  notices  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
death,  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Conmna  was  mentioned,  and  of  his  having  been  after- 
wards set  at  liberty  by  the  French  commander ;  but  this  * 
generous  act  was  wrongly  attributed  to  IVfarshal  Soult 
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Sir  William  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  papers  which  had 
made  the  mistake,  stating  that  it  was  Ney  and  not  Soalt 
by  whom  the  Napier  family  had  been  laid  under  sndi 
deep  obligation.  This  letter  was  seen  by  Ney's  son,  the 
Prince  de  Moskowa,  and  drew  from  him  a  warm  letter 
of  acknowledgment^  to  which  the  following  is  a  reply. 

To  the  G-en&fol  Prince  de  Moskowa. 
*^  Fringe,  "  Solnde  Hoaee^  Oct.  1S58. 

**  I  had  the  honomr  of  receiving  your  letter  yester- 
day, and  beg  to  express  my  pleasore  at  finding  yon  under- 
stand English  so  well,  as  it  enables  me  to  write  in  retam 
with  more  freedom  than  I  could  have  used  in  the  French 
language* 

'''It  would  have  been  inexcusable  for  any  of  my  late 
brother's  family  to  have  suffered  the  generosity  of  your 
great  father  to  pass  to  the  credit  of  another  man;  and 
therefore,  although  in  deep  affliction,  I  hastened  to  rectify 
the  error  of  the  public  journals ;  and  so  far  from  thinking 
the  performance  of  that  duty  merited  your  amiable  and 
graceful  declaration  of  thanks,  the  latter  imposes  on  me  a 
new  obligation  to  your  illustrious  family. 

"You  speak,  R-ince,  of  having  been  several  times  in 
London  without  having  seen  me.  Probably  I  was  not 
in  England,  having  been  for  five  or  six  years  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  my  abode  in  England  was 
until  lately  very  distant  from  London.  Your  arrival  was 
therefore  unknown  to  me,  or  assuredly  my  respects  should 
have  been  paid — ^not  without  some  title,  as  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  you  many  years  ago  at 
the  house  of  the  Princess  your  mother  in  Paris.  Since 
then  I  have  again  had  the  honour  of  paying  my  respects 
to  the  Princess  at  Barege. 

"  Should  you,  Prince,  once  more  visit  London,  it  will 
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be  my  eag^  wish  to  offer  in  person  the  assarance  of  my 
giatitade  to  your  family.  Meanwhile,  as  I  am  on  the 
point  of  publishing  a  posthumous  work  of  my  dead 
faFOther,  ooutaining  some  interesting  matter  about  India, 
I  hope  yon  will  allow  me  to  present  you  a  copy,  and  accept 
it  as  a  mark  of  respect  You  will  find  in  it  proof  that  the 
fllustrious  and  generous  Marshal  Ney  did  not  protect  an 
unworthy  or  a  common  man. 

''I  remain.  Prince,  with  every  feeling  of  grateful 
esteem,"  &c. 

The  followhig  letter,  on  the  regimental  training  of  our 
young  o&cerB,  was  written  some  time  in  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the*  Naval  and  Military  Gazette: 

^  Introducing  the  letter  of  ^  Veritas,*  yon  say,  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  opposed  *a»  amtrary  to  our  national 
fedings*  the  having  officers  taught  practically  the  whole 
routine  of  regimental  discipline,  from  the  first  position 
of  the  drill  squad  to  marching  in  the  ranks  and  mounting 
guard  with  the  privates — ^which  yon  nevertheless  think 
would  be  usefnL 

^Did  the  Duke  really  object?  He  must  have  known 
that  at  ShomcliSe  Sir  John  Moore  introduced  and  rigidly 
enforced  that  very  system,  and  thus  formed  the  British 
r^ments  of  the  Light  Division,  who  were  perhaps,  or 
rather  certainly,  the  best  instructed,  the  most  efficient 
military  body  in  the  field  that  modem  times  has  pro- 
duced— ^not  excepting  Napoleon's  Guard,  as  Lord  Seaton 
well  proved  with  the  52nd  Regiment  at  Waterloo. 

^  !nxe  officers  of  those  regiments,  the  43rd,  52nd,  95th 
Bifles,  were  never  averse  to  or  mortified  at  being  made 
to  acquire,  amidst  the  private  soldiers,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  what  as  officers  they  were  to  exact  from,  and 
superintend  with^  those  privates.    Never  did  the  system 
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lead  to  disrespect  or  undue  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
the  soldiers;  on  the  contrary,  it  produced  the  natoial 
effect  of  knowledge  combined  with  power — ^willing  and 
entire  obedience  from  the  soldiers,  while  the  officers  were 
proud  of  their  acquirements,  knew  their  men,  and  were 
known  to  them ;  knew  when  to  exact  and  when  to  relax, 
and  were  in  every  sense  commanders.  This  knowledge 
carried  them  through  many  a  hard  struggle  when  igno- 
rance would  have  gone  to  the  walL 

"  Much,  very  much,  now  forgotten  and  unknown,  did 
Sir  John  Moore  do  for  the  British  army,  and  I  may 
perhaps  hereafter  recall  some  of  it  to  public  recollection. 
At  present  I  halt  at  this  point. 

(Signed)  "Elian." 

Sir  William  had  in  one  of  his  late  publications  animad- 
verted strongly  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  his  ingratitude  to 
Charles  James  Fox,  in  that  he  accepted  from  him  an 
office,  that  of  Clerk  of  Session,  in  1806,  and  afterwards 
composed  a  violent  and  vulgar  Tory  song  of  exultation 
over  the  Whigs,  for  the  dinner  given  by  the  Tories  in 
honour  of  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Melville.* 

Sir  William  received  the  following  letter  on  this 
subject : — 

''  Sib,  '*  Edinbugh,  Jan.  1854. 

'^I  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you  with  this 
note. 

*  It  is  ttnfortnnate  for  Soott  that  the  veiy  worst  lines  he  ever  inote 
should  have  attracted  snch  special  notice,  and  affixed  a  stain  on  a  chaiacter 
of  so  much  kindliness  and  generosity.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tiie 
unlucky  **Tallyho''  was  an  exulting:  aUusion  to  Fox's  dediniDg  health. 
Here  is  the  doggrel  which  perilled  his  fair  fame : — 
''In  Grenville  and  Spencer, 
And  some  few  good  men,  Sir, 
High  talents  we  honour,  slight  difference  fi>ig:iYe ; 
But  the  Brewer  we'U  hoax, 
Tallyho  to  the  Fox, 
And  drink  *  Melville  for  ever '  afi  long  as  we  live," 
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*^  Tou  will  find  the  song  you  have  lately  alluded  to  set 
out  at  length  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter,  Edin- 
burgh, 1839,  vol.  ii  page  323 ;  and  you  will  there  find  that 
Soott  had  regretted  the  production,  and  that  it  had  given 
much  offence ;  but  that  he  was  aware  of  Fox's  illness  at 
the  time  is  questionable:  I  say  questionable,  for  from 
Lord  Holland's  volume  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  was  in 
June,  1806,  the  fiajnily  became  alarmed. 

^^  Lockhart  says^  *  This  song  gave  great  offence  to 
the  many  sincere  personal  friends  whom  Scott  numbered 
among  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Whigs ;  and,  in  particular, 
it  created  a  marked  coldness  towards  him  on  the  part  of 
the  accomplished  and  amiable  Countess  of  Bosslyn  (a  very 
intimate  friend  of  his  favourite  patroness,  Lady  Dalkeith), 
which,  as  his  letters  show,  wounded  his  feelings  severely ; 
the  more  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  a  little  reflection 
must  have  made  him  repent  not  a  few  of  its  allusions.' 

"  Scott  was  gazetted  Clerk  of  Session  on  8th  March, 
1806 ;  the  song  was  sung  by  Ballantyne,  his  publisher,  on 
27th  June,  1806. 

"Tours,  &c. 

"J." 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter,  which  refers  to  the 
same  subject,  was  the  late  venerable  and  talented  Mrs* 
Fletcher  of  Lancrigg  in  Cumberland,  the  widow  of  Angus 
Fletcher,  advocate,  of  Edinburgh* 

Mrs.  Fktcher  to  Miss  Napier. 

•*  My  DEAB  Miss  NapIEB,  "  Lancrigg,  Jan.  4, 1854. 

"  Mrs.  Davy  sent  me  your  letter  about  Mr.  Scott's 
'  song '  last  night,  and  it  brought  to  my  mind  what  Edin- 
burgh was  forty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit  blighted  the  fairest  forms  of  society  I  can 
conceive  upon  earth. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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"  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Scott  was  a  Tory,  but  the  poli- 
tical element  was  not  predominant  in  his  natura  He  was 
rather  a  Eoyab'st  among  the  Eomidheads  from  early  train- 
ing and  from  poetical  association,  than  a  vulgar  brawler  for 
Church  and  King,  or  a  servile  tool  of  the  Dundas  faction 
when  that  faction  governed  Scotland.  It  is  most  certain 
however  that  the  song  in  question  was  iMitten  by  him, 
and  sung  at  the  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Dundas's  friends 
after  his  (so  called)  acquittal  on  the  impeachment;  and 
this  after  Mr.  Scott  had  accepted  the  office  of  Clerk  ci 
Session  from  the  Whig  administration.  I  well  remember 
the  disgust  the  leaders  of  that  party  felt  and  expressed 
on  that  occasion,  and  can  mention  in  corroboration  of 

Mrs. *8  remarks  that  my  friend  Allan  Cunningham 

having  offered  me  several  years  after  Sir  W.  Scott's  bust, 
executed  by  Chantrey  about  that  time,  my  husband  would 
not  allow  me  to  receive  it>  saying  he  *  should  be  ashamed 
to  have  a  bust  of  the  author  of  that  song  under  his  root' 

"I  well  remember  the  most  liberal  and  high-minded 
of  the  Whig  party  were  proud  of  Mr.  Fox's  superiority  to 
party  prejudice  when  he  signed  the  patent  for  Mr.  Scott's 
appointment:  they  had  not  at  that  time  any  dislike  to 
Scott ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Lord  Lauderdale 
told  me  that  when  some  of  Mr.  Fox's  Cabinet  objected 
to  Mr.  Scott's  appointment  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
Tory,  Mr.  Fox  replied,  '  That  may  be,  but  he  is  also  tiie 
author  of  the  Lat/  of  the  Last  Minstrd,*  and  immediately 
signed  the  patent 

"  Mr.  Lockhart  accounts  for  Scott's  rampant  Toryism 
from  resentment  at  the  illiberal  remarks  the  Whigs  made 
on  his  appointment,  and  he  testified  this  resentment  by 
the  indecent  exultation  expressed  in  that  vulgar  song 
at  the  Melville  acquittal  dinner.  The  song  was  simg  in 
June,  1806.     Two  years  after,  in  1808,  Scott  publidied 
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'Marmion,'  and  at  page  10  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
canto  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  genius  and  the  patriotism 
of  Fox  not  unworthy  of  him. 

**  Believe  me  yours  most  truly, 

"  Eliza  Fletchee." 

Meanwhile  we  had  drifted  into  the  Bussian  war;  an 
army  was  sent  out  to  Turkey,  and  the  country  felt  the 
strain  of  maintaining  it  in  its  full  numbers,  and  replacing 
the  waste  of  sickness  and  battle. 

In  December,  in  consequence  of  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining 
recruits,  the  Grovemment  introduced  into  Parliament  the 
'Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,'  against  jfhich  Sir  William 
raised  his  protest  in  the  following  letter : — 

Tothe  Editor  of  the  •  Tirrm: 

"Sib,  "Deo.  1854. 

"  The  War  Minister,  with  a  strtmge  confidence,  told 

his  brother  lords,  that  except  Lord  Hardinge  no  officer  of 

capacity  and  experience  remained  in  England  with  whom 

he  oould  consult  to  avoid  the  errors  he  had  committed. 

All  were  in  the  Crimea ! !    He  must  now  be  taught  that 

there  are  officers  still  in  England  with  indignation  enough 

to  rebuke  the  ^provelling  spirit  which  has  dictated  the 

degradation  of  the  country  and  the  army  by  the  introduction 

of  foreign  soldiers  to  fight  our  battles,  at  the  very  moment 

when  tiie  steam  of  heroic  blood  spilt  at  Inkerman  makes 

England  snort  and  start  like  a  war-horse  in  the  midst  of 

carnage. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  the  German  Legion  in  the  last  war 
were  not  good  and  trusty  soldiers — ^their  cavalry  was  ex- 
cellent ;  but  despite  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  generous 
euloginm,  I  will  with  Lord  EUenborough  say  that  neither 
they   nor   any  foreign  troops    were   able  to   equal  the 

b2 
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fighting  of  the  British  soldier.     That  legion  was  well  com- 
posedy  was  indeed  a  national  force,  with  high  moral  motiyes, 
and  with  gentlemen  of  their  own  country  as  oflScers ;  ihey 
were  thus  presented  in  the  best  possible  form  that  foreigners 
could  assume  in  another  nation's  service ;  and  gallant  things 
they  could  and  did  do,  but  emulate  the  terrible  fighting 
of  the  British  soldier  they  could  not.     And  shall  a  mere 
mercenary  band,  picked  up  for  gold,   without  national 
feeling,  poor  miserable  hirelings,  selling  their  limbs  and 
lives,  ay  1  their  very  souls,  for  lucre, — ^ready  without  a 
cause,  if  paid,  to  murder,  to  slay,  or  to  be  slain,  and  of 
course  ready  to  change   sides  for  higher  pay   if  good 
occasion  offered — shall  such  varlets  stand  in  line  beside 
our  noble  soldiers  who  fight  shouting  *  England !  England  P 
and  dying  murmur,  *  We  have  done  our  duty ! ' 

*'  When  did  German  or  Switzer,  Prussian  or  Austrian, 
stand  before  the  gallant  French  in  equal  battle?     And 
those  brilliant,  fierce,  impetuous  French — could  even  they 
sustain  the  might  and  terror  of  British  battle  ?  though, 
glorious  soldiers  that  they  are  and  ever  have  been,  they 
returned  to  the  combat  as  unceasingly  as  waves  beating 
against  rocks.     Such  as  they  are  indeed  fit  and  worthy  to 
stand  abreast  with  the  unconquerable  red  line  that  neoer 
yields;   and  together  they  will  trample  in  the  dost  any 
troops  in  the  world  that  presume  to  oppose*  them.     But 
let  them  not  be  shamed  by  finding  a  hired  third-rate, 
selected  from  inferior  sources,  between  themselves  and  their 
British  comrades.     Let  them  ^  not  be  told  to  depend  on 
the  dressed-up  foreigners,  poor  frauds  like  the  camels  of 
Semiramis  accoutred  as  elephants,  and  sure  to  leave  dark 
silent  gaps  where  loudest  shouts  and  fiercest  fires  should 
stream  forth  in  the  hour  of  need.     Shall  the  stern  infantry 
of  Inkerman  striding  in  blood — ^shall  the  proud  caTalry 
of  Balaklava— those  noble  horsemen  who  accepted  not  an 
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Older  but  a  doubtful  sign  only,  to  go  bounding  in,  as  it 
were,  to  the  open  jaws  of  death — shall  they  have  as  com- 
rades the  refuse  hirelings  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  ? 
God  forbid  1 

"You,  Sir,  say  that  the  Ministers  will  go  out  if  the 
country  refuses  to  accept  their  degrading  measure.  So  let 
it  be.  Let  them  slink  away,  while  the  universal  shout 
arises  of  *  GM  and  our  right,  and,  SC.  Ghorffe  for  merry 
England!' 

"  Wm.  Napieb,  Lieut-GeneraL'* 

To  the  Earl  of  Ellenborovgh. 

"Deo.  1854. 

"You  have  put  a  grave  question  to  me,  and  one 

very  hard  to  solve  well.    First,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 

difSculty  in  recruiting?    It  is  said,   the  high  value  of 

peaceable  labour.    Is  it  so  ?   A  recruiting  oflScer  of  a  very 

large   district  tells  me  that  there  is  no  bar  to  getting 

recruits  but  the  absurd  ofiScial  tests  imposed :  he  says  that 

numbers  of  fine  strong  young  men  come  to  him,  but  he  is 

obliged  to  refuse  them  for  a  slight  squint,  a  small  varicose 

vein,  and  such  like  blemishes,  not  defects.     In  actual  war, 

the  chances  of  their  being  killed  before  these  blemishes 

become  serious  defects  should  certainly  operate  to  have 

them  accepted.    The  men  go  away  dejected  and  angry, 

and  of  course  prevent  others  from  presenting  themselves. 

"  Now  for  the  remedies  spoken  of. 

"  let  A  high  bounty  never  effects  much :  the  men  get 
drunk,  and  the  bounty  wanes  away  under  charges  for  kits, 
&c,  &c.,  and,  as  now  discovered,  tempts  rogues  to  desert  to 
re-enlist.  High  pay,  as  you  observe,  is  obviously  beyond 
our  means ;  no  nation  can  sustain  the  charge  of  a  large 
army  with  very  high  pay.  Moreover,  it  makes  the  soldiers 
careful,  thoughtful,  and  not  so  willing  to  seek  death  and 
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wounds,  when  they  must  thus  relinquish  much  comfort  in 
life.  To  make  a  good  fighting  soldier,  you  must  inure  him 
to  hard  living  and  work,  not  comfortable  idleness.  Bnt 
what  all  soldiers  think  of  and  look  to  is  provision  for  old 
age  and  its  infirmities — the  pension.  Let  that  be  good, 
and  above  all  sure,  and  not  depend  as  it  does  now  on  all 
sorts  of  minute  rules  and  regulations,  which  are  by  some 
of  the  subordinates  taken  advantage  of  to  repel  soldiers— 
not  all  however :  Mr.  Moorhead,  the  secretary,  is  a  man 
fuU  of  feeling  and  honour  and  energy  in  favour  of  old 
broken  veterans :  before  his  time  insult  and  rebuke  and 
denial  were  but  too  common.  Numbers  of  old,  miserable, 
Peninsular  veterans  are  still  alive,  wounded,  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  begging,  without  pensions, — ^and  they  talk 
very  bitterly. 

"  To  the  certainty  of  a  pension  I  would  add,  that  it 
should  never  be  taken  away ;  if  they  become  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  it  should  be  looked  on  as  a  pay  of  honour. 
Parish  officers  sometimes  treat  them  very  harshly. 

"  Your  plan  seems  to  me  an  advisable  one  also,  and  it 
is  in  principle  I  believe  adopted  in  Bussia.  The  Russian 
soldier  gets  a  double  allowance,  or  even  more,  of  bread  on 
actual  service  the  moment  he  crosses  the  frontier.  Bat 
there  will  be  much  arrangement  required.  How  will  you 
manage  troops  in  a  Kaffir  war  ?  If  they  %ht  they  will 
expect  the  pay.  Again  in  Canada  they  would  be  on  the 
defensive  within  the  Queen's  dominions  Perhaps  it  would 
be  best  to  say,  from  the  moment  a  shot  is  fired.  You  see 
also  the  double  pay  would  be  given  when  there  was  little 
power  of  spending  it  However,  I  do  not  say  it  would  not 
be  good,  but  I  am  sure  that  amending  the  recruiting 
examinations,  and  insuring  pensions  for  service  of  a  short 
nature,  as  well  as  for  woimds,  if  that  service  be  actual 
fighting,  would  be  the  best  temptation. 
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'^  The  militia  used  to  be  a  certain  resource ;  I  was  mudi 
employed  in  getting  volunteers,  and  always  found  them 
ready  to  go  in  numbers." 

The  following  paper,  in  defence  of  his  cousin  the 
Admiral  against  the  ignorant  and  ungenerous  aita/cka  of 
the  press,  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1854 : — 

On  the  Baltic  Fleet. 

-1864. 

*' Public  opinion  in  England  is  a  myth,  presenting 
Zoroaster's  Orimanes  and  Arimanes — the  principles  of  good 
and  eviL  The  good  is  the  influence  of  the  thoughtM 
sound-judging  men  in  the  community,  which  percolates, 
slowly  indeed,  but  generally  surely,  through  the  outward 
crust  of  folly  to  the  national  intellect. 

**  The  evil  is  a  loud  obstreperous  cry,  which  on  every 
great  event  bursts  forth,  overpowering  sense  and  facts; 
it  might  be  typified  by  a  huge  donkey,  with  cloven  hoofs 
planted  in  dogged  semblance;  tail  stretched  out  stiffly 
behind,  and  long  ears  poked  forward  to  catch  every  flying 
&Isehood — something  of  devil  and  ass  combined,  braying 
with  such  full  satisfaction  at  its  own  perceptions  that  the 
voice  of  reason  cannot  be  heard ;  a  woodcut  of  his  at  once 
ridiculous  and  maligncmt  figure  would  form  an  appropriate 
heading  for  the  *  Times.' 

"When  the  Baltic  fleet  was  first  assembled,  how  loudly, 
how  fiercely  did  this  donkey  Arimanes  bray  1  *  Never  were 
there  such  ships  afloat ; '  they  could  of  themselves,  like  the 
groom's  favourite  horse,  '  do  ant/thing  hut  speak  and  clean 
knives.*  They  were  not,  indeed,  to  sail  overland  to  Moscow, 
but  they  were  to  screw  through  Cronstadt  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Czar  was  sick,  was  panicstricken,  was  mad ; 
his  ministers,  his  generals,  his  public  servants  were  all 
knaves  and  fools ;  his  soldiers — ^if  he  had  any,  which  was 
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doubtful,  and  he  certainly  had  no  seamen — were  more  than 
half-starved,  without  shirts  or  shoes,  and  entirely  indisposed 
to  fight ;  his  fortresses  were  built  only  to  crumble  from 
the  shaking  of  their  own  guns,  and  his  artillerymen  were 
doomed  to  be  stifled  by  smoke  in  their  own  casemates 
before  the  masonry  fell. 

"  Great  was  Arimanes'  discontent  to  find  that  his  brays 
were  not  bullets,  nor  the  sails  of  the  ships  wings.  '  Why 
were  not  Sweaborg  and  Cronstadt  laid  in  ashes?  Every- 
body except  the  Admiral  knew — especially  the  midshipmen 
— ^that  it  was  only  necessary  to  shout  before  them,  and  like 
the  walls  of  Jericho  they  would  tumble  down.  Granite 
was  a  poor  contemptible  material, — a  finger  might  be  thrust 
through  it  Look  at  Bomarsund !  that  settled  the  question 
as  to  granite  against  ships.  Behold  also  how  Sebastopol 
is  going  to  be  taken :  it  has  not  indeed  yet  fallen,  and 
there  is  an  army  besides  the  fleet  before  it ;  but  it  wfll  be 
reduced  immediately  by  a  fleet  and  an  army,  and  of  course 
Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg  can  be  at  once  taken  by  a  fleet 
without  an  army ;  the  Baltic  ships  could  go  through  such 
flimsy  structures  as  ducks  go  through  foam  in  a  pond.' 
Such  was  substantially,  nearly  textually,  the  language  of 
the  •  Times/  that  most  potential  of  Arimanes*  notes ;  but 
truly  it  would  tax  the  strength  of  ducks  to  plough  through 
the  foam  of  that  journal. 

**  Time  wore  on ;  Sebastopol  did  not,  perhaps  it  will  not 
fell ;  our  ships  fell  before  its  walls,  which  by  the  way  are 
not  granite  but  limestone ;  and  Arimanes'  bray  having 
subsided  for  the  moment^  the  voice  of  Orimanes  may  be 
heard.  Let  us  therefore  take  advantage  of  this  lull  to 
give  a  calm  statement  of  facts. 

"  The  Baltic  fleet  was  a  very  magnificent  one  so  fiar  as 
ships  and  guns  went,  but  the  manning  of  it  was  defective 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  public  was  permitted  to 
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know :  Arimanes'  bray  was  too  loud.  The  men  were  brave 
and  willing,  although  not  very  well  treated,  for  they  were 
refused  pea-jackets  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  of  the 
North  Sea,  to  which  they  were  certainly  sent  a  month  too 
soon ;  but  they  were  not  men-of-war^ B-meUy  not  even  seamen 
for  the  greater  part,  and  presented  a  heterogeneous  mass, 
demanding  much  care,  skill,  and  practice  to  make  them 
work  together  efficiently.  The  Admiral,  well  aware  of  the 
deficiency  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  brilliant 
warfare,  was  not  elated  by  the  cry  of  the  moment  above 
a  regard  for  reason ;  and  when  maudlin  Ministers,  at  the 
Beform  Club  dinner,  shouted  out  *  Q-o  it,  old  Charley!^ 
his  answer  was  a  model  of  sarcastic  wisdom.  He  heard 
the  bray,  knew  it  was  not  the  lion's  roar,  and  told  them, 
not  that  he  would  take  St.  Petersburg  with  his  fleet,  but 
that  he  would,  if  they  came  to  his  farm,  teach  them  how 
^to  recer  young  lambs  ! ' 

"The  fleet  sailed  by  order,  too  soon  as  before  said, 
and  beset  with  stormy  weather,  fogs,  currents,  and  rocks, 
oftenerthan  once  escaped  destruction  by  a  supreme  fortune 
against  all  probability.  However,  fine  weather  came  at 
last;  the  Kussian  fleet,  although  at  first  more  than  double 
the  number  of  the  British,  was  blockaded ;  explorations  were 
made,  soundings  taken,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation 
— suppressed  by  the  removal  of  lighthouses  and  buoys — 
restored  and  enlarged,  while  the  men  of  the  fleet  were 
exercised  in  gunnery  and  seamanship  without  cessation. 
What  then  was  to  be  done?  Assail  Cronstadt  and  Swea- 
borg?  *  Certainly,*  quoth  Arimanes,  *  they  were  only  built 
for  show.'  It  did  not  strike  him  that  so  active  a  monarch 
as  Nicholas  was  not  likely  to  let  Cronstadt,  covering  his 
capital  and  within  forty  miles  of  his  palace,  be  rendered 
useless  by  corrupt  superintendence;  nor  that  Sweaboi^ 
was  not  a  Russian-built  fortress,  having  been  constructed 

b3 
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under  a  Swedish  government  by  a  celebrated  engineer, 
who  superintended  the  details  hunself,  and  rested  bis 
reputation  on  them.  Part  of  it  is  cut  out  of  the  liviug 
rock  indeed ;  but  what  then?  Mr.  Oliphant  had  informed 
the  world  that  Sebastopol  was  all  rubbish,  and  therefore 
Sweaborg  could  not  withstand  the  broadside  of  a  single 
man-of-war. 

"Logical  Arimanes!  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
neither  Cronstadt  nor  Sweaborg  could  be  approached  by 
ships  except  through  narrow  channels  rife  with  sunken 
rocks,  where  not  more  than  three  vessels  abreast,  if  so 
many,  and  in  some  places  only  one,  could  pass,  exposed  to 
an  overwhelming  fire  before  they  could  get  near  enough 
to  batter  the  walls :  it  did  not  occur  to  him  either,  that 
behind  those  fortresses  were  many  powerful  ships  of  war- 
drawing  less  water  than  ours  and  better  fitted  for  the 
shallow  waters — ^ready  to  come  out  and  fall  on  our  battered 
and  dismantled  fleet  after  its  fight  with  the  fortresses 
should  be  decided.  No !  all  that  was  nonsense.  Bomar- 
sund  had  been  taken  by  troops,  and  the  others  could 
therefore  be  taken  without  troops.  Granite  was  weak 
against  wood.  The  question  was  decided  1  Stop,  Arimanes. 
If  the  question  between  wood  and  granite  had  been  de- 
cided, that  between  heavy  ships  and  shallow  narrow 
channels  with  sunken  rocks  had  not  been  so;  granite 
above  water  was  crumbled  under  your  bray,  but  granite  be- 
low water  remained  intact  Moreover,  Bomarsund  did  not 
even  touch  the  question  of  granite  above  water.  It  was 
not  a  granite  fortress,  it  was  of  rubble  cased  with  granite; 
and  even  thus,  when  the  shot  struck  the  centre  of  a  slab, 
no  harm  was  done ;  it  was  only  by  striking  the  jointings 
that  an  impression  was  made,  for  then  the  rubble  behind 
gave  way,  and  the  granite  slab,  turning  round,  fell  oat 
^  Pooh  I'  said  the  braying  one ;  4t  is  only  Admiral  Napier's 
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want  of  resolution  and  dash  that  saved  Cronstadt  and 
Sweaborg ! '  Indeed  1  How  then  did  it  come  to  pass  that 
Lord  Nelson,  Lord  St  Vincent,  and  Lord  Collingwood 
never  attacked  and  took  Brest  and  Toulon?  They  are  not 
90  strong  as  the  Bussian  fortresses.  *0h!  the  ships  of 
the  present  day  are  ten  times  as  powerful  for  ofiTence  as  the 
ships  of  those  days.  But  they  were  far  bietter  manned, 
and  the  artillery  for  defence  has  progressed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  for  attack. 

**  The  Baltic  fleet  is  now  coming  home,  and  the  services 
of  its  veteran  commander  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

"  He  has  caused  the  thirty  sail,  composing  the  powerful 
Bussian  fleet,  to  shrink  like  rats  into  their  holes ;  he  has 
taken  Bomarsund,  caused  Hango  to  be  blown  up,  inter- 
rupted the  Bussian  commerce,  and  for  six  months  has 
kept  in  a  state  of  inaction  certainly  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  good  troops ;  viz.  twenty  thousand  at  Helsingfors, 
fifteen  thousand  at  Abo,  and  forty  thousand  at  Cronstadt, 
besides  smaller  corps  protecting  Bevel  and  other  places. 
He  has  restored  and  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  the 
Finland  Gulf  to  navigation;  has  ascertained  what  large 
vessels  can  do  there,  and  what  they  cannot  do;  where  they 
can  act  alone,  where  with  troops,  and  where  gunboats  can 
ber  used  with  efiect.  He  carried  out  an  ill-manned  undis- 
ciplined fleet;  he  will,  if  not  assailed  by  storms,  bring 
back  unharmed,  a  well-organised,  well-disciplined  one,  with 
crews  well  exercised  in  gunnery  and  seamanship :  in  fine, 
a  fleet  now  really  what  it  was  falsely  called  when  it  started, 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  most  irresistible  that  ever  floatea 
on  the  ocean  for  all  legitimate  purposes  of  naval  war- 
fare." 

The  following  letters  are  to  his  son-in-law,  who  had 
married  Sir  William's  youngest  daughter,  Norah,  in  August, 
1854:— 
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To  H.  A.  Bruce,  JSsq.^  M.P. 

«0ct21, 185t 

*'  In  speaking  of  the  war,  pray  remember  that  I  have 
always  reserved  the  slowness  or  stupidity  of  the  Bussian 
generals  as  matters  not  to  be  calculated  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  only  speak  of  what  Canrobert  or  Raglan  would 
do  in  Menschikoff 's  place,  and  all  moral  force  is  with  us. 
Tou  will  remember  that  long  ago  I  told  you  the  Russian 
general  should  entrench  a  camp  perpendicular  to  the  works 
of  Sebastopol.  Had  he  done  so  at  the  vale  of  Inkerman, 
the  allies  could  not  have  made  the  flank  march,  nor  secured 
a  good  position  on  the  north  side.  Sebastopol  is  not  taken 
yet ;  the  job  will  be  tough ;  but  we  have  an  entrenched 
position — at  least  I  suppose  it  is  or  will  be  entrenched— 
which  no  force  can  beat  us  out  of:  but  I  fear  fevers  and 
a  long  siege,  and  the  Russians  being  reinforced  inside 
present  an  army,  not  a  garrison.  Still  moral  force  is  three- 
fourths  in  war,  and  great  things  may  be  effected  by  the 
best  troops  and  generals  against  inferior  men,  in  despite 
of  obstacles. 

"  Pray  from  time  to  time  inquire  about  old  Evan  Jones  ;* 
it  would  grieve  me  to  hear  of  his  being  in  want** 

"Nov.  1854. 

''  I  am  sorry  Evan  Jones  is  so  far  off,  as  I  wished 
Norah  to  see  him.  .  .  .  Your  tactics  for  the  battle  f 
would  have  exposed  the  French  too  much,  and  their  task 
was  diflScult  enough  as  it  was.  The  battle  was>  however, 
certainly  fought  without  much  skill,  since  not  more  than 
15,000  British  and  10,000  French  were  engaged,  and  no 
Turks ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  30,000  men  were  made 
no  use  of.  Still  it  may  be  better  as  it  is,  for,  though  more 
Russians  might  have  been  disposed  of  by  another  mode  of 

*  A  veteran  of  the  43rd.  t  Alnuu 
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operation,  they  will  never  want  men,  and  the  resnlt  of  the 
battle  against  such  odds  will  shake  their  morale  worse 
than  that  of  one  skilfully  conducted.  We  cannot  break 
down  their  immense  numbers,  but  we  can  break  and  have 
broken  their  courage.  I  mean  this  in  reference  not  to 
Sebastopol  only,  but  to  the  general  war. 

"  My  notion  of  the  battle  would  have  been  as  follows : — 

"  1st.  The  Turks  and  2000  French  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  right,  to  keep  the  left  of  the  Bussians  in  check, 
while  the  fleet  threw  shells,  &c. 

"  2nd.  The  right  of  the  French  army  to  have  been  opposite 
the  village  in  the  centre,  their  left  extending  to  where 
Brown  attacked. 

"  3rd.  The  British  should  then  have  marched  diagonally 
by  columns,  right  in  front,  to  turn  the  pinnacle  marking 
the  Bussian  right ;  I  say  right  in  front,  because  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  for  thus  the  columns  could  wheel  up  on 
their  right,  continually  outflanking  the  pinnacle  and  en- 
closing it.  Harding,*  you  see,  says  that  it  was  so  designed,! 
but  that  fear  of  the  Eussian  cavalry  prevented  the  move- 
ment, and  made  them  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  This 
only  shows  a  want  of  tactical  skilL  The  ground  on  the 
British  side  of  the  Alma  was  lower  and  more  practicable 
for  cavalry  than  the  other  side  ;  consequently,  as  the  4th 
Division  and  our  cavalry  kept  the  Bussians  in  check  there, 
they  would  have  done  so  beyond  the  river,  and  a  strong 
advanced  guard  of  all  arms  would  have  protected  the 
main  movement. 

•  Colonel  Harding,  22nd  regiment. 

t  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Raglan  was  obliged  to  concert  hia 
movements  with  the  French.  If  the  flank  march  round  the  Russian  right 
waB  intended,  the  reason  of  its  not  being  executed  was  that  the  British 
were  hurried  into  action  by  reixMited  messages  from  St.  Amaud.  The 
French  had  committed  themselves  on  the  right,  and  demanded  that  wo 
should  support  them.  But,  if  the  manoeuvre  to  turn  the  Russian  right  was 
intended,  it  could  only  have  been  safely  executed  in  the  manner  propocicd  by 
BirAVilliam^our  attack  on  the  Russian  right  being  the  signal  for  the  Frencli 
ftitack  on  the  centre, — whereas  the  allies  reveraedthis  mode  of  proceeding. 
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-  "  Now  when  the  pinnacle  was  enveloped,  and  the  firing 
there  begun  (not  sooner),  the  French  m  the  centre  should 
have  advanced,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  well  engaged  the 
Turks  on  the  right  should  have  advanced  in  their  tnm. 

"  In  this  manner  the  strength  of  the  position  would  have 
been  turned,  and  the  whole  Bussian  army  driven  into 
the  sea. 

"  As  to  the  present  prospect — ^the  chances  are  pkydeaUy^ 
I  should  say,  against  us,  except  in  the  enormous  power  of 
our  battering  guns  ;  but  the  moral  power  is  on  our  side, 
as  evinced  by  Baglan's  march  across  the  Inkerman  valley. 
Napoleon  says,  moral  power  is  three-fourths  of  strength  in 
war.  Behold  the  proof!  The  allies  have  been  able  to 
make  a  confused  tumultuous  march,  through  forests  and 
rocks,  between  the  fortress  and  the  outside  army  of 
Bussians,  and  with  safety,  when  5000  men  in  order  would 
have  defeated  them.  They  have  thus  gained  a  new  base 
and  communication  with  the  fleet,  a  position  of  siege,  and 
easy  means  of  getting  their  huge  guns  into  battery; 
and  all  this  without  a  stroke,  when  it  ought  to  have  cost 
them  two  battles  and  a  week  of  difficult  operations ! 

"  You  will  ask  why  I  say  phydcal  force  is  against  us.  I 
will  show  you — ^always,  however,  baling  my  reasoning  on 
the  imperfect  information  we  have  as  to  the  Bussian 
strength,  and  the  nearness  or  otherwise  of  their  reinforce- 
ments :  if  my  fiicts  are  wrong,  my  tactics  go  to  the  ground. . 

'^  You  will  remember  I  told  you  that  the  Bussians  ought 
&om  the  first  to  have  entrenched  a  camp  perpendicular  to 
the  fortress,  or  at  least  so  near  it  that  no  investment  could 
be  made  without  driving  their  army  out  of  it.  Had  they 
done  so  at  the  Inkerman  valley,  Baglan  could  not  have 
made  his  flank  march,  and  he  could  not  have  attacked 
Sebastopol  on  the  north  until  he  dislodged  the  enemy  from 
the  camp ;  but  this  last  would  have  cost  more  than  a  week  s 
operations  and  a  battle ;  and  the  enemy  could  have  still 
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retreated  safely  to  the  Baktsclieserai.  But  Mensctiikoff,  as 
he  did  not  oppose  the  landing,  should  have  fortified  his 
position  on  the  Belbec  which  is  said  to  be  stronger  than 
the  Alma ;  thence,  if  beaten,  he  could  have  retreated  with 
his  right  wing  to  the  Inkerman  camp,  and  with  his  left  to 
Sebastopol — ^north  side — from  whence  it  could  have  joined 
him  safely  on  the  Inkerman  position.  The  delay  thus 
occasioned  to  the  allies  would  have  given  time  for  his 
reinforcements  to  come  up,  and  the  siege  could  not  have 
gone  on  without  more  battles. 

"Well,  he  did  not  do  so,  but  he  has  still  24,000  men 
outside,  and  about  26,000  inside :  the  investment  is  too 
wide  for  our  numbers,  and  the  south  side  only  is  attacked ; 
consequently  Menschikoff  can,  if  he  has  a  head,  connect 
his  right  with  the  north  side  and  from  thence  supply  help 
to  the  southy  and  at  the  same  time  by  frequent  attacks 
delay  the  progress  of  the  siege.  Suppose  we  attack  him  : 
he  can  retreat,  and  delay  occurs  which  will  giye  time  for  his 
reinforcements  to  come  up.  These  are  coming  from  the 
east  and  north.  If  he  goes  back  to  Baktscheserai  and  if 
he  only  stops  there  without  aiding  the  garrison,  we  must 
detach  20,000  men  to  drive  him  beyond  Simpheropol,  and 
thus  prevent  his  receiving  reinforcements  from  one  of 
those  quarters,  for  Simpheropol  is  the  central  point  of 
junction.  He  vrill  naturally  go  northwards  as  his  strongest 
line,  and  we  must  keep  our  covering  army  at  Simpheropol. 
Then  we  shall  have  only  30,000  men  for  the  siege  until 
our  reserve  arrives  which  will  raise  us  to  45,000.  Mean- 
while his  reinforcements  will  join  him,  and  he  can  advance 
with  60,000  men,  for  they  say  40,000  are  at  Perekop ;  and 
in  that  case  we  must  advance  with  30,000  to  join  the 
covering  army,  leaving  15,000  to  protect  the  works  and 
Balaklava— 50,000  against  60,000  in  a  battle,  with  the 
chance  of  15,000  more  joining  the  enemy  from  the  east. 
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and  a  siege  afterwards — ^tough  job!  There  are  however 
many  turns  in  war.  Moral  force  is  ours ;  the  reinforcements 
may  be  all  a  humbug,  and  the  defence  of  the  place  feeble. 
I  fear  sickness  most." 

«Dec.  1854. 
"I  was  glad  to  see  your  hand,  but  put  your  letter 
into  the  fire ;  my  horror  of  your  disease  *  is  intense,  not 
for  myself,  but  others.  I  can  never  forget  the  deaths  of 
the  beautiful  little  girls  at  Bath,  that  I  saw  dancing  with 
my  girls  on  the  Wednesday  in  health  and  gaiety,  and  aD 
dead  on  the  Saturday  following  1  Mine  only  escaped- 
Your  account  of  the  risk  you  still  run  is  also  disagreeable ; 
however,  I  hope  you  are  past  the  bad  time. 

"  All  I  wish  is,  that  you  should  not  let  that  really  brave 
and  good  fellow,  Black  Charle8,t  be  run  down  unjustly  or 
betrayed.  As  to  your  general  view,  I  meddle  not  with  it; 
but  it  is  time  that  the  best  blood  of  England  and  untold 
treasure  should  not  be  made  the  sport  of  ignorant  men 
merely  because  they  are  lords.  It  is  no  consolation  to  the 
miserable  relations  of  the  killed,  nor  to  the  starving  thou- 
sands, to  be  told  that  the  War  Minister  had  no  experience, 
and  that  he  will  do  better  now." 

<*  Jan.  1855. 

"About  24,000  of  our  men  landed  in  the  Crimea; 
two  cavalry  regiments,  three  or  four  infantry  regiments, 
and  some  convalescents  have  since  joined,  and  yet  after 
the  battle  of  Inkerman  not  more  than  10,000  or  11,000 
men  were  in  the  ranks :  hence  the  army  was  diminished 
by  nearly  18,000  men. 

"The  French  cannot  have  lost  less;  add  the  loss  of  the 
Turks  and  the  navy,  and  we  have  nearly  40,000  men  pid 
aside  though  not  all  absolutely  lost  in  less  than  two 

*  Scarlet  feTer.  t  Admiral  Sir  G.  Napier. 
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How^        the  works  of  which  we  have  not  yet  hurt. 

♦!,„     ^'^^.any  nation  sustain  such  a  drain?  Ton  will  say— 

e  Russians  cannot  either.    Yes,  they  can ;  they  are  on 

e  aeJenaive  and  at  home;    we  have  to  send  our  men 

rovL      t^^P^^  ^^"^  **  *^«  ^«**"«®  o^  *'»'»*  a  month's 

of  Sa^  "         ^^  ^  *™®  ^"^  ^"'^  ^®  ^®*'"  ^^  *^«  '^*°* 

36  OOrT^^*^®'"  ^"''^^  in  Asia  to  conquer  the  Persians  with 
,uw  men— Hannibal  descended  on  Italy  to  conquer  the 
^mans  with  26,000  men-Bonaparte  attacked  the  north 
^«aly  with  25,000  men.  Now,  if  they  had  been  ^Irained 
■  SDce^^,^  proportion  to  their  force,  how  could  they  have 
the  w       •    o  '^^^^  ^^^  Wellington  have  carried  on 

pZ^  ^  ®P*^  **  *at  rate?  How  could  Frederick  of 
,j^a  have  made  the  Seven  Years'  war  at  that  rate? 
— wfi  ^  something  wrong  in  our  proceedings,  some  want 
are  not  warring  like  the  great  generals  of  the  world." 
The  following  letters  from  Sir  William  Napier  refer  to 
^e  adoption  of  the  Minie'  rifle  as  the  weapon  of  our  army, 
■lae  first  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1863. 

^^    To  the  :Editor  of  the  '  Naval  and  Military  Gazette: 

"^'Tho  Ttr-    -     .«  "^^• 

ment  i  *-®  ^°^  *°  ^  established  by  experi- 

fflim.^.*^  *^      improvement  on  fire-arms,  and  is  likely  to 

Z^X"^  ""^^  ™^«*-    I*^  «>"y  fo'  it;  "ot  sorry 
Zil  ^  ^ea^n  should  be  adopted,  but  sorry  that 

fle  improved  weapon  should  have  been  invented.    It  wiU 
not  serve  England ;  take  the  following  reasons. 

A  musket,  which  at  800  yards  will  enable  its  handler  to 
^t  down  a  man  with  tolerable  certainty,  must  paraW 
^e  action  of  cavalry  against  infantry,  Ld  of  ^^^ 
^«un  that  range.     No  close  reconnoitring  can  take  ^ 
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as  the  generals  would  inevitably  be  killed,  and  benoe 
battles  will  be  more  confusedly  arranged,  more  bloody, 
and  less  decisive.  Now  also  remark  that  an  English  army 
abroad  can  never  be  so  numerous  as  French,  or  Buasian, 
or  Prussian,  or  American  armies ;  and  as  our  only  real 
superiority  lies  in  our  resolute  courage  to  close  with  the 
bayonet — for  Frenchmen  at  least  never  shrink  from 
fire — the  new  weapon  will  be  all  in  favour  of  the  superior 
numbers. 

"Talking  of  the  bayonet,  are  there  any  surviTors  of 
Captain  Tovey's  company  of  the  20th  Begiment,  men  or 
officers,  to  say  how  many  on  both  sides  fell  by  the  bayonet 
in  his  charge  at  Atalosti  in  the  Pyrenees?  Yet  it  is  no 
matter  how  many  or  how  few  fell  by  that  weapon ;  it  was 
the  fear  of  it  in  English  hands  which  gave  us  victory,  and 
the  Minie  rifle  will  probably  deprive  us  of  that  moral  force. 

(Signed)  "Eliak.'' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Naval  cmd  Military  Gazetted 
"  Sib,  "  Janoaiy,  1855. 

"  As  one  of  the  persons  who  thought  and  still  think 
that  the  Mini6  rifle  is  not  adapted  for  general  warfare, 
though  excellent  for  particular  purposes,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  making  some  remarks  on  Colonel  Leach's  letter 
on  the  subject. 

'^I  am  not  aware  that  any  person  has  said  that'oi^ 
infantry  would  become  prone  tofgkt  at  long  di^tanc&f  bat 
I,  for  one,  did  say  that  our  opponents  would  be  both  prone 
and  able  to  fight  at  long  distances,  and  thus  baffle  our 
national  rush  and  charge, — which  is  a  very  different  view  of 
the  matter :  not  that  I  uphold  the  old  heavy  musket,  but  tie 
simple  weapon  against  the  complex  one ;  let  the  fanner 
be  improved  in  its  kind. 

''Again :  the  Colonel  asks  of  me  amongst  others,  if  the 
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battle  of  Alma  has  not  proved  that  he  was  right  in  deny- 
ing our  anticipations.  I  answer  that  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer,  and,  if  it  did,  Alma  was  not  that 
swallow ;  as  the  following  comparative  statement  will  prove* 

"At  the  Alma  48,000  allies  were  engaged  against 
50,000  Russians;  the  latter  in  an  entrenched  position, 
and  therefore  unable  without  yielding  up  that  position  to 
retire  firing  long  Mini^  shots.  The  Russian  loss  was  6000, 
that  of  the  allies  about  3500. 

"  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca  there  were  about  42,000 
%hting  men  on  each  side,  for  the  Spaniards  were  not 
engaged.  The  time  occupied  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  at  the  Alma ;  but  above  8000  French  went 
down,  and  above  5000  allies.  Here  then  the  musket 
proved  more  destructive  than  the  Mini& 

"  At  Albuera  the  relative  numbers  were  about  32,000 
allies  and  24,000  French ;  the  fighting  was  for  about  four 
hours,  the  same  as  at  the  Alma ;  the  allies  lost  7000,  the 
French  8000.  Here  again  the  clumsy  old  flint  musket 
did  more  execution  than  the  Mini6 ;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  at  the  Alma  the  greatest  carnage  seems  to  have  been 
by  artillery,  which  was  not  the  case  either  at  Salamanca 
or  Albuera. 

"At  Sauroren  the  French  were  25,000,  the  allies 
12,000,  the  time  about  three  hours ;  the  allies  lost  2600, 
the  French  considerably  more.  Here  again  the  musket 
did  more  execution  than  the  Minid,  and  it  was  all  musketp- 
work. 

"  At  Bayonne,  General  Hill  had  but  14,000,  and  about 
18,000  French  were  engaged;  allied  loss  1500,  French 
above  3000.  At  Orthes  there  were  38,000  on  each  side ; 
allied  loss  3500,  French  loss  above  4000.  In  both  of 
these  instances  again  the  musket  proved  itself  the  more 
deadly  weapon. 
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"  The  Minie,  therefore,  has  yet  to  be  proved  as  a  fit 
weapon  for  manoeuTring  armies  in  a  fair  campaign,  and 
ultimate  moral  effects  cannot  be  determined,  as  Colonel 
Leach  supposes,  by  one  battle,  but  by  several  campaigns. 

"  This  view  however  by  no  means  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  old  musket  should  not  be  improved  by 
lightening  and  fashioning  it  of  a  better  pattern,  an  object 
at  which  Colonel  Leach  has  strenuously  and  meritoriously 
aimed. 

(Signed)  "Eliah." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  'Naval  and  Military  Gazette: 
"Sir,  -  Januaiy.  1855. 

**In  answer  to  Colonel  Leach,  I  will  only  say  I  think 
a  sufficient  number  of  inductive  facts  have  not  yet  been 
obtained  to  arrive  at  a  sure  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Mini^  weapon  for  general  warfare.  Nor  do  I  think 
such  facts  can  be  obtained  without  the  experience  of 
several  campaigns  by  manoeuvring  armies.  Colonel  Leach 
thinks  differently,  and  the  general  opinion  is  entirely  with 
him  and  against  me. 

•^^  **  I  should,  perhaps,  stop  here,  but  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  one  observation  upon  another  general  opinion 
which  has  some  bearing  on  the  case. 

'^It  is  constantly  proclaimed  that  the  dress  of  our 
officers,  so  different  from  that  of  the  men,  exposes  them  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  long- 
range  Mini^.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  our 
generals,  with  their  shining  epaulets,  their  plumed  hats, 
their  prancing  chargers,  and  their  attendant  staff  and 
orderlies,  would  it  might  have  been  supposed  have  been 
devoted  to  certain  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  generals  dressed  themselves  so  exactly  like  their 
men  as  to  be  hardly  distinguished  from  them  even  when 
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taken  prisoners.  Yet  at  the  Alma  all  onr  flaming  generals 
escaped  the  Minie  at  least,  for  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  hurt 
seems  to  have  been  a  contusion  from  a  stone ;  while  two 
Bnssian  generals  were  mortally  wounded  and  taken  we 
know,  and  several  more  might  have  been. 

(Signed)  "Elian/* 

Sir  William  gives  in  another  letter  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  great  distance  to  which  one  of  the  old 
muskets  had  been  known  to  carry. 

"Most  of  the  old  Peninsulars  who  were  at  Fuentes 
Onoro  must  have  known  of  the  immense  distance  at  which 
Julian  Sanchez'  lieutenant  was  killed  by  a  corporal  of  the 
Guards.  The  vapouring  fellow  had  ridden  close  up  to  the 
French  cavalry  line,  brandishing  his  sword  and  menacing 
their  troopers,  who  were  probably  laughing  at  him  at  the 
time.  The  Duke  was  earnestly  watching  them  as  they 
were  coming  out  of  a  wood ;  and  this  grotesque  figure  was 
continually  passing  before  the  field  of  his  telescope,  dis- 
turbing his  vision.  The  distance  may  be  guessed  when 
with  his  keen  eye  and  a  telescope  to  boot  he  mistook  him 
for  a  Frenchman,  and  in  his  impatience  exclaimed  *  Will 
nobody  put  that  dancing  fellow  aside?'  *I  will,  Sir,'  said 
a  corporal  of  the  Guards  with  a  grave  stern  air,  and  step- 
ping forward  two  paces  levelled  his  musket  in  the  most 
ifbrmal  manner,  and  the  Guerilla  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 
It  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  mile ;  it  could  not  be 
less  than  three-quarters." 

The  above  opinions  as  to  the  general  adoption  of  theMini^, 
or  rather  Enfield  rifle,  as  the  weapon  of  our  army,  have 
never,  it  must  be  remembered,  been  yet  tested  by  actual 
experience.  Indeed  the  Indian  mutiny  and  the  late  China 
campaign  furnish  some  instances  in  support  of  the  view 
that  it  is  not  for  general  purposes  superior  to  an  improved 
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smooth-bore  musket  These  however  are  only  a  few  facts 
on  one  side  of  the  question ;  and  the  astonishing  results 
obtained  at  Hythe  under  General  Hay  would  seem  to 
furnish  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  And  yet  the  China  troops  had  all  had  the  benefit  of 
the  Hythe  training. 

It  appears  unquestionable  that  the  general  adoption  of 
the  improved  rifle  musket  by  foreign  armies  renders  its 
use  by  our  own  troops  an  imperative  necessity ;  no  less  is 
it  certain  that  in  its  handling  the  British  soldier  will 
always  maintain  the  pre-eminence.      But   Sir  William 
Napier's  principal  objection  to,  or  rather  his  lament  over, 
its  invention — ^that  the  national  rush  with  the  bayonet 
and  the  close  fighting  in  which  the  British  excel,  and  by 
which  they  have  won  many  a  battle  when  apparently 
hopeless,  will  have  less  scope — is  not  the  less  founded  in 
reason.    It  is  a  grave  consideration ;  and  the  wonderful 
improvement  which  has  also  been  efiected  in  artillery 
confirms  and  increases  what  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an 
abstract  disadvantage  to  ourselves.  The  improved  artillery 
and  small  arms  have  introduced  new  featiures  into  war, 
which  can  only  be  fully  elucidated,  as  Sir  William  Napier 
says,  by  the  aggregate  experience  of  several  campaigns  by 
manoeuvring  armies ;  and  all  thinking  military  men  look 
anxiously  to  obtain  the  results  of  such  experience,  before 
they  can  feel  safe  in  dogmatising  on  the  subject    It  may 
however  be  asserted,  that  general  strategy  must  assimi- 
late itself  to  the  principles  on  which  Napoleon  declared 
that  war  should  be  conducted  in  a  mountainous  country  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  task  of  a  commander  must  be  to  occupy 
positions  in  which  the  enemy  will  be  forced  to  attack 
7«'m,  rather  than  to  attack  strong  positions  occupied  by  the 
enemy.    The  new  arms  undoubtedly  confer  on  the  defen- 
sive an  advantage  it  did  not  before  possess;  for  what 
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troops,  though  the  bravest  in  the  world,  could  hope  success- 
fully to  attack  a  position,  if  before  they  could  come  to 
close  quarters  they  had  to  march  over  a  mile  of  open 
ground,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  modem  guns  which  should 
be  protected  from  counter  fire  by  earthworks  ? 

Here  follow  letters  and  extracts  from  letters  to  General 
Shaw  Kennedy,  about  this  time. 

To  Lieutenavt'Qeveral  Shaw  Kennedy. 

"  My  dear  Shaw,  "  Scinde  HouBe,  January,  1855. 

"I  did  not  trouble  you  with  my  views  at  the  first 
projection  of  the  Crimean  affair;  and  since  then  I  have 
been  so  ill  as  nearly  to  give  up  all  thought  but  of  death, 
which  would  certainly  release  me  from  horrible  sufferings, 
and  a  fiiture  worse  than  the  past.  Caldecot  has  just  come, 
and  tells  me  you  have  a  desire  for  my  opinion.  I  wrote  it 
to  my  son-in-law  day  by  day  before  events  happened,  so 
I  may  honestly  say  it  is  not  formed  *  aprfes  coup.'  I  will 
not  give  it  you  in  detail,  I  am  too  weak,  but  the  heads 
of  it 

**  1st — ^Odessa,  or  Turkey  in  Asia,  were  more  likely  points 
for  great  operations. 

"2nd. — St  Petersburg  was  the  point  to  send  an  army 
against,  because,  landing  in  Finland,  and  a  great  treaty 
made  previously  with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  would 
have  not  only  taken  St.  Petersburg,  but  have  brought  all 
the  Bussians  up  from  the  south. 

**3rd. — The  Crimea  being  chosen,  our  force  was  too 
small,  our  information  defective,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
ill-considered. 

**4th. — ^At  Alma  the  French  should  have  taken  our 
ground,  while  the  Eussian  left  was  held  in  check  by  the 
Turks  and  the  fleet.  The  British  should,  by  an  oblique 
movement  with  a  powerful  advanced  guard,  have  turned 
the  position,  and  when  their  attack  began  the  French 
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should  hare  taken  it  up :  the  Bussians  would  have  gone 
into  the  sea. 

*^  5tL — The  allies  should  have  left  two  divisions  and  the 
marines  to  keep  the  field  of  battle  and  help  the  wounded, 
and  pursued  with  the  rest  even  that  night 

'^  6tL — The  march  to  Balaklava  was  bold  and  good,  but 
the  whole  army  should  have  been  set  to  work  to  fortify  it 
and  the  communications,  so  that  a  few  men  could  defend 
it,  before  the  -attack  of  the  place  was  formed — that  is  to 
say,  unless  the  place  could  be  taken  by  a  coup-de-maiiL 

"  7th. — The  moment  Balaklava  was  safe,  or  even  before 
it,  25,000  men  should  have  followed  up  the  retreating 
Bussians,  attacked  them,  and  driven  them  towards  Pere- 
kop,  if  they  could  not  be  dispersed  by  a  battle. 

"  8th. — The  place  was  too  lai^e  for  investment,  there- 
fore camps  should  have  been  fortified  and  reinforcements 
sent  for.  Meanwhile  troops  should  be  in  hand  to  rein- 
force the  covering  army,  and  fight  the  Bussians  when  their 
reinforcements  came  up;  but  to  delay^ these,  Eupatoria 
should  have  had  a  corps  of  all  arms  of  12,000  men  to  act 
on  the  flank  of  the  reinforcements  and  delay  their  march. 

« 9th.— On  the  20th  October  I  wrote  'The  siege  will 
prove  a  tough  job ;  a  storm  will  £eu1  ;  it  is  an  army  en- 
trenched that  we  shall  attack.  I  expect  to  hear  soon  of 
great  cavalry  actions.'  Lord  Baglan's  despatches  soon 
after  arrived  using  the  same  words  as  to  the  town,  and 
telling  of  the  cavalry  fight.  I  now  see  nothing  favourable^ 
except  the  French  reinforcements. 

"  10th. — ^I  do  not  believe  the  Bussians  had  60,000,  nor 
that  they  lost  15,000.  And  where  were  our  other  troops 
when  8000  were  exposed  for  three  hours,  and  finally 
15,000,  to  the  attacks  of  40,000  Bussians  ?  for  that  number 
I  believe  in :  the  field  of  battle  is  only  six  miles  by  four !  *■ 

*  Meaning  the  ground  occapied  by  the  allies,  from  which  rcinforoetneDts 
might  be  drawn. 
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**lltlL — The  EuBsians  may  fail  in  proyisions  and  in 
ammunition ;  if  not  we  shall  fail.'' 

"  Jan.  1855. 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  very  iU,  but  are  getting  better 
again.  I  have  not  written  to  you  because  my  hands  are 
always  in  such  pain :  they  are  going  fast,  and  all  the  use 
I  can  make  of  them  is  to  finish  my  brother  s  Life.  Two 
volumes  I  have  written,  and  fear  there  will  be  two  more, 
but  hope  to  do  it  in  one. 

" says  you  hold  the  same  opinion  as  I  do  about 

Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Lucan :  but  as is  not  always 

the  most  precise  in  his  views,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
really  think, 

"  1st. — ^Lord  Lucan  obeyed  Cafixdn  NolarC%  order,  not 
Lord  Baglan's. 

"2nd. — ^He  should  have  put  Nolan  in  arrest  for  inso- 
lence, and  put  his  whole  cavalry  force  slowly  in  motion, 
with  outguards  and  reserves,  sending  a  well-mounted 
officer  to  Lord  Baglan  to  say  what  he  was  doing,  and  to 
bring  back  a  confirmation  or  rescinding  of  the  order — 
telling  Lord  Baglan  that  .'if  he  confirmed  it  he  ought  to 
send  for  more  cavalry  to  England 

**  3rd. — It  is  not  just  to  condemn  Lord  Lucan  for  not 
communicating  with  the  French  cavalry;  the  order  im- 
plied that  \m  fiank  wa%  safe,  as  the  Fremh  were  there: 
at  least  I  would  so  have  interpreted  it" 

•*  February,  1855. 
"  Like  you,  I  never  looked  at  the  subject  *  in  detail, 
always  taking  for  granted  that  it  was  impossible  to  stem 
iayouritism:  but  now  I  think  pubUc  opinion  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  it  and  give  it  a  check.  To  abolish  it  is 
impossible. 

•  **  Purohaae  '*  in  the  army. 
VOL.  11.  8 
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"  My  own  private  views  have  been  that  a  few  commis- 
sions, with  a  donation  of  lOOZ.  to  each,  should  be  reserved 
in  regiments  for  men  promoted  from  the  ranks :  one-third 
at  least  of  the  remainder  for  regular  promotion  by  seniority, 
and  the  rest  for  purchase. 

"  If  we  adopt,  as  some  people  wish,  the  plan  of  giving 
every  soldier  a  chance  of  commissions,  we  republicanise  the 
army,  and  then  we  must  republicanise  the  Grovemment; 
for  the  army  is  the  principal  support  of  the  aristocratic 
form  of  our  Grovemment  But,  though  a  republican  form 
of  promotion  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  want  an  army 
to  be  constantly  at  war  and  conquering,  it  is  a  very  bad 
form  for  peace  and  at  home.  Excite  the  ambition  of  men 
with  arms,  and  you  will  be  governed  by  the  sword. 

«W-  Napibb.** 

The  advocates  of  a  general  system  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  may  argue — ^if,  as  Sir  William  says,  to  republicanise 
an  army  is  to  render  it  a  conquering  army — that  is  precisely 
the  object  for  which  armies  are  maintained:  employ 
therefore  the  means  to  that  end.  This  would  not  be  fail 
argument,  however,  fix)m  his  words.  First,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  employs  the  term,  it  is  not  our  object  to  make 
the  British  army  a  "  conquering  army,'*  although  it  may 
appear  paradoxical  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  our 
object  to  ensure  that  our  army  shall  conquer  when  it  meets 
a  foe.  The  difference  consists  in  this :  Sir  William  meant 
a  conquering  offensive  army.  Ours  should  be  a  conquering 
defensive  €trmy.  France  offers  an  example  of  the  firsts  and 
the  army  is  unquestionably  the  master  of  France,  as  well  as 
the  master  of  the  master  of  France.  The  ambition  of  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands  being  roused  into  vigorous  activity 
by  the  military  constitution,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  fiom 
time  to  time  food  for  that  ambition,  or  like  the  serpent 
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the  anny  will  tarn  its  jGajigs  on  the  breast  that  has  n6u« 
lished  it 

The  republican  constitution  alluded  to  as  necessary  to 
be  given  to  an  army  '^  constantly  at  war  and  conquer- 
ingy"  is  not  only  to  enable  it  to  conquer,  but  to  induce 
the  soldiers  to  serve  at  all  under  the  dangers,  hard** 
ships,  and  privations  of  constant  warfSsire. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Sir  William  Najner,  viz.  the 
combination  of  purchase  and  seniority,  is  the  most  practical 
yet  suggested,  and  the  only  one  that  is  free  from  all  the  evils 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  alternative  systems  of 
promotion  by  selection  and  promotion  by  seniority.  The 
confident  advocates  of  sweeping  changes  will  do  well  to 
consider  that  there  never  was  a  more  ardent  reformer  than 
William  Napier  throughout  his  whole  life ;  and  at  the  same 
time  none  have  ever  brought  a  more  subtle  intellect  to  the 
study  of  the  military  institutions  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  nations,  or  been  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  of  our  own. 

Early  in  1855  the  condition  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  calling  itself  the  Army 
Beform  Association*  A  printed  circular  having  been  sent 
by  the  secretary  to  Sir  William  Napier,  he  returned  the 
following  reply : — 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Beform  Asiodatiaju 

"Sib,  ^ScindeHoTwe,  Feb.  1855. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  your  circular  inviting  me  to 
aid  an  association  for  reforming  the  organization  of  the 
British  army. 

"If  the  persons  composing  the  Society  are  military, 
their  proceeding  is  an  act  of  grave  insubordination ;  if  the^ 
are  civilians,  they  are  incompetent  persons,  perniciously 
meddling  with  what  they  do  not  understand. 

s2 
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'^K  the  Association  lias  for  object  to  do  away  aU 
civil  interference  with  military  matters,  to  put  eax  end  to 
boards,  to  the  commissariat  depending  on  the  Treasury 
clerks,  &c,  &c. — ^in  fine,  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a 
minister  of  war,  being  a  military  many  with  complete  con- 
trol of  every  branch  of  the  military  service,  and  to  prevent 
for  the  future  the  armies  of  England  being  sacrificed  to  the 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  ministers  of  war  who  only  begin 
to  learn  their  duties  when  they  take  oflSce — ^if  such  be  tiie 
object  of  the  Association,  it  will  pursue  a  course  beneficial 
to  the  country  " 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Bruce  to  lAevtencmt-Gmerdl  Shaw  Kennedy, 

[Extract.] 

«Maich,1855. 

**  When  I  was  at  Clapham,  my  father,  who  I  am  sorry 
to  say  is  far  from  well  just  now,  begged  I  would  tell  yoa 
that  he  has  not  written  to  you  of  late,  as  he  has  been  suffer- 
ing so  much  that  writing  was  a  great  exertion  to  him,  and 
he  believed  it  was  the  same  with  you ;  but  he  often  longs 
to  talk  over  the  present  state  of  the  war  with  you.  He  told 
me  to  say  that  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  has  no  parallel  that 
}ie  knows  of  in  ancient  or  modem  history  except  the  siege 
of  Troy,  where  the  principle  the  Greeks  pursued  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  allies — ^besieging  a  fortified  town 
on  one  side  only.  And  the  positions  of  the  two  towns 
appear  to  him  very  similar,  both  besieging  forces  having 
sea  communications,  and  both  strong  in  themselves;  and 
they  had  the  Paphlagonians  and  others  to  help  them.  But 
he  fears  the  siege  promises  to  be  nearly  as  tedious  as 
that  of  Troy,  which  lasted  -ten  years  and  was  taken 
only  by  stratagem  at  last  A  hopefiil  prospect  for  our 
^umy!'' 
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7b  Lieutenant-Gf^eneral  Shaw  Kevmedy* 

•*  Somde  House,  March,  1855* 
"  I  was  delighted  to  see  what  I  thought  your  hand, 
and  proportionately  disappointed  and  grieved  to  find  it  was 
dictated. 

"  I  said  *  Troy/  because  there  the  Greeks  with  a  large 
fleet  besieged  without  investing,  and  it  cost  them  ten  years 
and  a  stratagem  to  succeed 

**  It  is  now  just  a  month  since  I  told  my  son-in-law,  who 
brought  me  questions  from  members — his  being,  *  What  is 
to  be  done  ? '  I  told  him,  ^  Break  up  the  siege,  and  begin 
again  from  Eupatoria.*  We  do  not  differ  I  see,  and  Lord 
Seaton  last  week  agreed  with  us  that  so  we  ought  to 
proceed* 

"Ton  rate  all  the  numbers  too  high,  I  think — ^the  allies 
certainly :  the  French  have  lost  a  great  many  more  men 
than  they  admit 

'^  As  to  an  assault  and  escalade,  it  cannot  I  think  be 
dona  The  fronts  are  all  mined,  and  the  Bussians  have  now 
adopted  what  I  thought  they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago, 
viss.  counter-attack.  Their  doing  it  now  is  proof  I  think 
that  their  internal  defence  is  complete  and  their  forces 
strong. 

**  As  you  say,  it  is  hard  to  decide  what  a  Bussian  general 
should  do.  I  would  on  the  first  embarkation  concentrate 
in  the  interior,  so  as  to  secure  a  retreat ;  but  the  vital  blow 
would  be  to  push  an  army  through  the  Dobruschka,  and 
menace  Varna  and  Shumla.  However,  I  suspect  their 
positions  at  Simpheropol  and  Baktcheserai  and  on  the 
Belbec  are  very  strongly  entrenched,  and  I  suppose  Sebas- 
topol  is  still  a  great  magazine. 

^  I  have  just  read  Lord  Lucan's  evidence,  and  think  it 
the  best  that  has  been  given ;  he  is  evidently  a  good  soldier 
and  a  good  administrator." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

DOMESTIO  80BB0WS.  —  UFB  OF  BIB  0.  KAPIEB. 

In  September  General  Sir  Greorge  Napier  died  saddenly 
at  Geneva.  His  active  military  life  was  passed  principally 
in  the  52nd,  and,  until  Sir  John  Moore's  death,  he  served 
constantly  under  that  great  maiu  With  the  52nd  he  went 
to  Sicily  under  Moore,  and  with  that  general  to  Sweden  in 
1808 ;  thence  to  Lisbon,  and  being  made  aide-de-camp  to 
Moore  served  through  the  Corunna  campaign ;  was  beaide 
his  general  in  the  battle,  by  his  bed  when  he  died,  and 
by  his  grave  when  he  was  buried.  He  afterwards  serred 
Trith  the  52nd  through  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was  shot 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  at  Busaco,  while 
actually  leaping  sword  in  hand  upon  the  head  of  Greneral 
St  Simon's  column  of  attack,  as  related  in  one  of  his 
brother  William's  letters  *  to  their  mother. 

He  was  engaged  in  all  the  light  division  combats  during 
Mass^na's  retreat  up  to  Cazal  Nova,  where  his  arm  was 
broken  by  a  shot  In  that  fight,  his  company  being  forced 
back,  he  saw  his  lieutenant — Giflard — ^fall,  and  four  French- 
men attempting  to  plunder  the  body.  Bunning  back  sword 
in  hand,  George  Napier  drove  the  Frenchmen  back,  raised 
the  still  breathing  Giffard,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
sergeant  brought  him  oS.    He  died  instantly.   Napier's 

*  Dated  January^  1811. 
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company  buried  him  with  their  bayonets  under  fire,  and 
then  giving  three  cheers  rushed  at  the  enemy  again. 

At  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  he  was  again  wounded 
in  the  same  arm,  but  continued  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
trenches,  and  led  the  light  division  stormers  to  the  assault 
of  the  lesser  breach,  where  the  same  arm  was  shattered  by 
a  grape-shot  which  necessitated  its  amputation. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous  letters  Lord 
Wellington  addressed  to  Lady  Sarah  Napier  on  similar 
occasions: — 

**  My  DEAB  MadAK,  «•  GBUegoe,  20ih  Janiiaiy,  1812. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  son  George  was 
again  wounded  in  the  right  arm  so  badly  last  night  in  the 
storm  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate 
it  above  the  elbow.  He,  however,  bore  the  operation 
remarkably  well,  and  I  have  seen  him  this  morning,  quite 
well,  free  from  pain  and  fever,  and  enjoying  highly  his 
success  before  he  had  received  his  wound.  When  he  did 
receive  it,  he  only  desired  I  might  be  informed  that  he  had 
led  his  men  to  the  top  of  the  breach  before  he  had  fallen. 

''Having  mch  sons,  I  am  aware  you  expect  to  hear  of 
those  misfortunes  which  I  have  more  than  once  had  to 
conununicate  to  you ;  and  notwithstanding  your  affection 
for  them  you  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  value  of  the 
distinction  they  are  daily  acquiring  for  themselves  by  their 
gallantry  and  good  conduct,  that  their  misfortunes  do  not 
make  so  great  an  impression  upon  you. 

^  Under  such  circumstances  I  perform  the  task  which  I 
have  taken  on  myself  with  less  reluctance,  hoping  at  the 
same  time  that  this  will  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  shall 
have  to  address  you  on  such  a  subject,  and  that  your  brave 
sons  will  be  spared  to  you.  Although  the  last  was  the 
mast  serious^  it  was  not  the  only  wound  which  George 
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received  during  the  si^e  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  he  was  hit  hj 
the  splinter  of  a  shell  in  the  shoulder  on  the  16th. 
*^  I  haye  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 

**  Wellington.'' 

George  Napier,  now  a  lieutenant-colonel,  was  present  as 
second  in  command  of  the  52nd  under  the  late  Lord 
Seaton,  at  the  battle  of  Orthes ;  subsequently  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  71st  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 

When  he  became  a  majoi>general  in  1837  he  was 
appointed  Grovemor  of  the  Cape,  where  he  enforced  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  gave  municipal  institutions  to  the 
colony,  introduced  and  successfully  fostered  a  new  system 
of  district  and  other  schools,  formed  a  road  commission,  and 
commenced  several  great  public  works  for  opening  the 
country  to  trade  and  commerce ;  improved  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  paid  the  colonial  debt,  and  abolished 
internal  taxes,  relying  solely  upon  duties;  and  more  than 
all  this,  kept  the  colony  free  from  Caffire  wars  for  nearly 
seven  years. 

In  1849,  being  at  Nice,  he  was  offered  the  command  of 
the  Sardinian  army  by  Charles  Albert,  but  declined  it^  not 
liking  to  war  except  for  his  own  country. 

During  the  panic  occasioned  in  England  by  the  battle  of 
Ghillianwallah,  Sir  George  Napier  was  offered  the  chief 
command  in  India,  but  refrised  it^  and  his  brother  Charles 
was  appointed. 

When  the  Bussian  war  broke  out  he  offered  his  services, 
but  they  were  not  accepted,  and  he  continued  in  private 
life  until  his  death ;  and  when  that  occurred  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  single  enemy. 

His  death  left  Sir  William  Napier  the  sole  survivor  of 
that  noble  band  of  soldier  brothers  whose  bravery,  whose 
wounds,  and  romantic  mutual  affection  were  as  household 
words  in  the  camp  of  the  great  Peninsular  army. 
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Few  episodes  in  history  are  so  elevating,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  touching,  as  the  account  of  the  early  military 
career  of  Charles,  George,  and  William  Napier,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  has  left  in  his  journal  the  most  simple  and 
eloquent  record  of  their  fraternal  love,  their  heroism,  their 
fortitude,  their  carelessness  of  self,  their  deyoted  worship 
of  duty  and  honour. 

And  now  the  survivor,  old,  bent,  and  feeble  in  body,  but 
with  eye  undimmed  and  spirit  unquenched,  was  left  to 
think  of  the  days  when,  commencing  life  in  all  the  flush 
of  their  youth  and  strength  and  noble  aspirations,  each  of 
them  felt  with  Hotspur  as  if — 

"  'Twere  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon." 

England,  whose  vines  bear  such  clusters,  whose  mothers 
bring  forth  such  sons,  will  never  call  in  vain  for  men 
worthy  to  uphold  her  honour  abroad,  or  to  defend  her 
sacred  soil;  and  though  their  names  are  yet  concealed 
behind  the  veil  of  the  future,  we  may  hope  and  confidently 
believe,  that  when  the  emergency  shall  arise,  the  mantle 
borne  by  those  noble,  soldiers,  transmitted  to  them  his 
illustrious  pupils  by  their  great  master,  will  be  found  to 
have  devolved  on  shoulders  worthy  to  bear  it. 

To  H.  A.  Bruce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

*«  Sept.  19,1855. 
'^  I  see  to-day  that  it  is  %aiS,  Gortschakoff  is  retreating 
to  Perekop.    I  do  not  believe  this ;  but,  if  true,  he  is  very 
weak  in  numbers* 

**  Now  I  think  I  see  a  great  movement  for  the  allies,  but 
fear  there  is  no  general  nor  government  capable  of  it, 
miless  Napoleon  will  put  himself  at  its  head. 

**  We  should  seize  Taganrog  and  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
as  a  base,  and  collect  there  an  army  and  fleet  of  gun- 

s3 
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boats,  steam-tngSy  &c.,  and  in  the  spring  unitate  Alex- 
ander's march  down  the  Indus. 

^^  If  the  whdie  foroe  of  Bussia  was  ponred  on  ns,  what 
could  they  do  ?  Our  flotilla^  besides  being  an  immense 
field-battery,  would  carry  us  to  the  side  where  the  Bussians 
were  not,  or  were  weakest ;  but  my  notion  is,  that  30,000 
French  and  English  and  Sardinians  (I  would  have  no 
Turks)  could  fight  and  beat  all  the  Bussian  forces. 
.  "  There  is  water  carriage  to  within  200  miles  of  M osooWt 
and  I  believe  a  canal  quite  to  that  city,  and  the  passage 
would  be  through  the  richest  and  most  fertile  proTinces 
of  Bussia.  Moreover,  if  necessary,  we  could  raise  the 
peasantry  in  rebellion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  take  with 
us  50,000  Cossack  cavalry,  were  it  only  for  plunder,  though 
that  would  not  be  good;  better  to  enlist  the  people  <hi 
our  side.  This  would  render  us  masters  of  Bussia's  future 
as  well  as  present  state,  and  we  could  fix^m  Moscow 
liberate  Poland,  Finland,  &c.  Suppose  Moscow  fired — 
what  then  ?  We  move  down  the  Don  to  a  warmer  climate, 
and,  by  our  fleet,  never  leave  a  sick  man  behind,  going 
or  coming  back.    Our  cavalry  could  feed  itself." 

•'Sept  20, 1855. 

'^Until  the  real  state  of  the  Bussians  is  known,  no 
good  opinion  can  be  given.  Did  they  give  up  the  south 
side  from  want  of  stores,  from  panic,  or  from  mutiny  ? 
or,  as  I  suppose,  because  from  the  Malakoff  our  guns 
could  break  their  bridge,  and  they  feared  to  be  cut  off? 
It  is  evident  however  that  they  had  no  need,  militarily 
speaking,  to  give  way.  Why  did  they  not  mine  the 
Malakoff,  and  erect  behind  it  cavaliers,  mounds  equal  in 
height,  to  have  embrasures  opened  when  the  French  got 
the  Malakoff,  and  then  to  spring  the  mine  ? 
.  ^^Kow,  having  said  that  no  good  opinion  can  be  giv^ 
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I  will  say  what  may  be  done  according  to  appearances. 
Suppose  the  Bussians  have  provisions,  they  may  have,  and 
probably  have,  camps  entrenched  at  Baktcheserai  and 
Bimpheropol,  and  holding  Mackenzie's  Heights  and  the 
northern  works  they  have  thus  a  fortified  line,  cutting 
the  allies  off  by  land  from  Eupatoria,  and  able  to  offer  a 
fix>nt  either  way,  that  is  by  holding  their  camps  with 
moderate  forces,  and  keeping  a  strong  reserve  to  reinforce 
whichever  should  be  attacked — ^the  distance  not  being 
more  than  one  long  march  to  Simpheropol,  and  less  than 
one  to  Baktcheserai;  they  could  never  be  surprised  in 
either  camp  with  a  good  look-out. 

^^  The  notion  of  going  to  Eupatoria  I  do  not  think  good ; 
it  is  not  strategic.  An  army  coming  down  from  there 
must  attack  a  strongly  entrenched  position  on  the  Belbec 
with  the  northern  forts  behind,  and  be  meanwhile  exposed 
to  a  flank  and  rear  attack  jGrom  SimpheropoL  If  it 
attacks  the  latter,  its  flank  and  rear  is  exposed  to  the 
Belbec  as  well  as  to  the  camps  at  Mackenzie's  Heights  and 
Baktcheserai ;  and  if  we  succeed,  the  Bussians  could  still 
retreat  by  their  internal  roads,  avoiding  Perekop.  But 
if  we  entrench  a  camp  between  Arabat  and  Kaffa,  we 
advance  on  a  battle  front  while  the  Eupatoria  garrison 
molests  the  enemy's  rear.  Kwe  are  beaten — no  harm — 
our  entrenched  camp  is  behind  us :  if  we  take  Simpher* 
opoly  we  drive  the  enemy  into  the  northern  forts,  and  our 
cavalry,  of  which  we  should  have  20,000,  will  command 
the  whole  country,  and  the  Bussians  must  starve  or 
surrender." 

-Sept.  24. 1855. 

** .  •  ' .  .  •  .  Without  more  certain  knowledge 
of  affairs  it  would  be  impossible  to  plan  a  campaign ; 
and  if  I  had  it  and  drew  up  the  best  plan  possible,  it 
would  not  be  adopted.    I  have  given  to  Lord  EUen* 
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borongh  at  different  times  my  viewg,  at  his  own  deedie, 
and  he  has  I  believe  enforced  one  or  two  minor  points 
about  the  soldiers.  The  great  error  from  the  first  was  the 
iTiA.lnng  a  siege  of  what  was  a  cavalry  affair.  M'Mnido 
has  in  writing  my  opinion,  dated  23rd  October,  that  great 
cavalry  affairs  would  happen,  and  BalaUava  did  happen, 
but  that  was  not  what  I  meant  I  told  Lord  Ullen- 
borough  when  Eertsch  fell,  and  I  think  I  told  yoa  abo, 
that  60,000  men  should  have  been  entrenched  between 
Arabat  and  Eaffa,  and  20,000  cavalry  launched  into  the 
Crimea,  supported  slowly  by  the  infismtry.  Simpheropol 
might  have  been  taken,  but,  at  all  events,  that  cavaliy 
would  not  have  allowed  long  lines  of  arabas  loaded  with 
stores  to  traverse  the  Crimea:  if  the  Bussian  cavalry 
came  out  it  would  have  been  smashed,  and  the  Bussian 
camp  been  blockaded  Well  managed,  our  troops  would 
have  collected  all  the  resources  of  the  Crimea  for  their 
own  use;  Eupatoria  on  one  side,  Arabat  on  the  other, 
would  have  been  points  of  support  and  safety  ;  they 
could  not  have  been  hurt,  and  their  success  would  have 
forced  the  Bussians  to  abandon  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol, 
and  come  out  in  mass  to  open  the  communications,  which 
however  they  could  not  do  agaiost  20,000  active  and 
superior  horsemen.  As  to  following  the  Bussians  now, 
it  cannot  be  done  if  they  have  a  large  army ;  what  the 
French  and  Sardinians  may  be  I  know  not^  but  ours  is  not 
a  manosuvrinff  army, 

•  ^^I  do  not  like  the  suppression  of  our  losses.  Three 
times  they  have  given  the  ofScers'  names,  but  no  numbers 
of  men  lost.  Why  is  Windham  mentioned  as  the  only 
man  who  led?  Why  was  he  not  supported?  Was  he 
driven  out  by  cannon  or  the  bayonet?    Who  caused  the 

confusion  in  the  trenches  ? ;    .     I  cannot 

understand  the  Bussian  movement  There  must  have 
been  panic,  or  mutiny,  or  treason.    There  was  no  appa* 
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rent  military  reason  why  they  should  have  gone  away  as 
they  dii" 

••Sept  1856. 

**  I  have  divined  the  plan  of  the  allies ;  it  is  not  un- 
military,  but  its  success  will  depend  upon  hard  fighting 
and  skilful  combinations,  rather  difficult  ones  to  hide. 
If  the  Russians  have  a  head  and  nwmherSy  both  indispens- 
able,  they  will  make  the  affair  a  very  dangerous  ona 

^'  The  plan  is  this :  20,000  men  jGrom  Eupatoria  are  to 
menace  the  rear  of  the  Russian  position  at  Simpheropol ; 
while  all  the  rest  of  our  armies — ^that  we  can  spare  £rom 
guarding  the  guns  and  stores  and  shipping  at  Sebastopol 
and  Balaklava — ^march  by  the  sea-coast  to  Alouschta, 
and  from  thence  turn  up  upon  Simpheropol.  Perhaps 
some  smaller  corps  may  move  by  a  shorter  line,  but  the 
object  is  to  cross  the  mountains  and  gather  for  an  attack 
on  Simpheropol,  while  the  Eupatoria  people  menace,  as 
I  said,  the  rear.  A  great  battle  won,  this  will  place  the 
Russians  at  our  mercy ;  they  must  surrender.  But  the 
march  is  one  of  100  miles,  by  not  good  roads,  and 
the  Russians  with  good  information  will  have  only  40 
miles  to  march  on  good  roads.  Then  come  these  ques- 
tions— Have  they  fortified  a  position  at  Simpheropol? 
Have  they  a  large  army  ?  If  they  have  both,  the  battle 
IB  to  be  won. 

"  The  allies  will  probably  have  smaller  columns  march- 
ing over  the  mountains  between  their  main  line  of  mcirch 
and  the  Russians,  partly  to  deceive  the  latter,  partly  to 
cover  their  main  line,  partly  to  relieve  it  from  too  many 
troops. 

**  With  all  this,  if  well  managed,  the  operations  may  very 

probably  end  in  a  great  victory.    And  then  why  did  we 

waste  a  year  before  Sebastopol? 

«W.  Napier."   , 
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Sir  W.  Napier  to ,  Ilsq. 

*'8lB,  '«SoiiideHoii8e,Deo.8,1855. 

^^  Your  printed  letter,  touching  the  granting  of  orders 
and  pensions  to  the  soldiers,  has  just  reached  me»  It 
suggests  in  my  opinion  an  admirable  mode  of  giving  the 
utmost  latitude  to  the  power  of  jobbing  fayours,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  editors  of  newspapers^  of  insulting 
and  ruining  the  British  army. 

*'  The  British  soldier  is  now  as  he  ever  has  been  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  world,  and  therefore  wants  no 
stimulus  to  heroic  deeds  or  patriotic  devotion.  What  he 
wants  is  a  good  pension  and  respect  in  his  old  age  after 
serving  his  country,  and  fair-play  while  serving  it;  and 
it  is  not  by  decorations  given  to  a  few  under  pretence 
of  superior  merit  (chosen  nine  times  out  of  ten  without 
merit),  that  the  great  body  of  the  soldiers  will  be  benefited 
or  pleased. 

'^Sir,  you  are  meddling  with  dangerous  matters,  and 
you  are  not  well  informed  of  the  past.  Lord  Baglan's 
mention  of  Corporal  Quin  in  his  despatch  ia  not  the  *fird 
time  on  record  of  a  Commander4nr(Jhief  having  eo  doneJ 
The  late  Sir  C.  Napier  was  the  first  general  to  do  so; 
his  despatches  from  Scinde  mentioned  several  soldiers 
by  name,  and  the  exploits  they  had  performed  One  of 
them,  John  McCartine,  22nd  Begiment,  is  now  living  at 
No.  14,  Cumberland  Street,  Sulicoats,  HulL" 

To  the  same. 
**  SiB,  "  Sdnde  Hoose.  Beo.  18. 1855. 

^'I  like  your  second  letter  much  better  than  your 
first,  but  I  do  not  like  giving  the  sixpence  a  day  to  men 
on  actual  service  ;  it  is  genenJly  spent  in  drink,  and  it  is 
a  bad  principle  to  pay  soldiers  extra  for  fghbing;  it  will 
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teach  ihem  to  consider  that  as  an  extra  duty,  instead  of  as 
being  their  main  duty.  I  confined  myself  to  yonr  propo- 
sition about  crosses,  and  again  say  it  is  dangerous  ground, 
and  not  needful.  You  do  not  guard  against  its  abuse. 
Who  is  to  choose  men  ?  You  say  the  cross  of  the  Bath 
has  been  abused  shamefully  as  to  officers  lately.  True,^ 
and  how  much  more  will  it  be  as  to  soldiers  I  Again  I 
say,  give  the  soldier  the  assurance  of  a  good  pension  for 
retreat-tervicej  and  respect  in  his  parish  in  his  old  age. 
That  is  what  he  wants  and  should  have. 

^Crosses  to  the  soldier  is  a  French  invention  which 
springs  from  their  revolutions,  and  is  essentially  revo- 
lutionary— well  applied  by  .them  because  their  troops 
were  beaten  at  first  and  required  stimulants ;  because  they 
were  engaged  against  the  whole  world  in  arms ;  because 
their  conscription  presents  men  of  all  ranks  to  serve  as 
privates.  It  was  a  revolutionary  measure,  I  say,  and  will 
if  introduced  into  our  army  produce  revolution ;  if  you 
make  your  army  democratic,  you  must  make  your  govern- 
ment democratic  also ;  you  are  meddling  with  a  dangerous 
tooL  An  army  required  to  conquer  the  world,  or  to  try 
and  conquer  it,  requires  these  stimulants;  but  an  army 
like  the  British  does  not  require  them :  the  British  soldier 
18  equal  to  any  daring  without  them.  Mr.  Smith  painted 
my  portrait ;  I  am  not  awcire  of  his  having  painted  any 
portrait  of  my  daughter." 

Sir  W.  Nafier  to  Visootmt  Mardinge. 
''My  deab  Habdinge,  "Feb.  18^ 

**As  you  know  I  have  never  besieged  the  Horse 
Guards,  my  approaches  are  now  made  with  hope  in 
Xavour  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Cooke  whose  case 
teaches  me  deeply.  He  was  formerly  in  the  48rd,  and  is 
A  man  of  great  intrepidity,  of  high  honour,  and  of  long  and 
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good  dardoQ— fifty  yearSy  and  ten  general  actions!  He  hag 
been  employed  on  seyeial  military  missions,  especially 
one  to  Constantinople  under  the  late  Brigadier-General 
Considine.  And  that  his  conduct  was  meritorious,  and 
his  general  career  a  worthy  one,  the  enclosed  little  printed 
correspondence  will  youch*  In  1844  he  applied  for  the 
vacant  Town-Majorship  of  HuU,  but  the  post  was  thea 
abolished,  and  Lord  Fitzroy  offered  him  that  of  a  gentle^ 
man-at-arms,  which  he  now  has.  But  it  was  accepted 
under  a  positively  implied  promise  that  in  due  time  he 
would  be  made  one  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  This 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  an  officer  who  had  been  a 
volunteer  in  the  Light  Division  when  Cooke  was  a  lieu- 
tenant and  certainly  a  more  distinguished  man  then  and 
afterwards,  without  detriment  to  the  other  be  it  said,  was 
placed  over  his  head  in  the  vacant  post  of  yeoman  which 
he  had  expected. 

"In  1854  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cooke  was  enrolled  for 
the  Grood  Service  Pension,  but  has  not  obtained  it. 

"Now  mark  the  result.  When  he  entered  the  corps 
of  gentlemen-at-arms  he  did  not  owe  a  penny ;  but  the 
expenses  of  uniforms,  new  uniforms  from  changes^  car- 
riages, a  fixed  residence  for  reception  of  orders  and  that 
of  some  cost  as  respect  for  the  court  dictated,  threw  him 
into  debt  necessarily,  for  the  salary  is  only  69t  per 
annum.  Hence,  in  1855,  his  commission  (that  of  Eegi- 
mental  Captain)  was  sold,  he  paying  back  to  the  country 
511£,  the  difference  of  a  former  exchange.  The  re- 
mainder scarcely  more  than  covered  his  debt^  incurred 
entirely  and  perforce  by  his  attendance  on  the  court ;  for 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  never  saw  a  more  prudent,  honour^ 
able,  exact  man  than  Lieutenant-Celonel  Cooke;  it  is 
notoriously  his  character. 

<<  Thus,  under  promise  and  hope  of  advancement^  and 
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with  the  best  intent  to  serve  him^  he  has  been  as  it  were 
lured  to  heavy  misfortune;  his  money,  his  commission, 
his  advancement,  all  gone,  and  poverty  before  him.  Surely 
yon  will  agree — I  know  you  will,  Hardinge,  for  I  know 
your  secret  heart — ^that  this  should  not  be ;  that  so  good, 
so  brave,  so  true  and  excellent  an  ofScer  should  not  be 
snuffed  out  and  cast  aside  to  pass  into  an  old  age  of  priva- 
tion, after  expectations  founded  on  assurances  from  Lord 
Fitzroy.  I  earnestly  entreat  of  you  to  give  him  either 
the  Good  Service  Pension  or  the  post  of  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard ;  both  together  would  not  exceed  his  real  merits." 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  case  of  the  widow  of 
an  officer  in  the  army,  whose  claim  to  the  usual  pension 
had  been  advocated  for  several  years  by  Sir  W.  Napier 
(the  widow  having  been  an  inhabitant  of  Guernsey  and 
married  there),  but  always  denied  by  the  War  Office 
because  of  her  inability  to  furnish  legal  proof  of  the 
marriage. 

To  the  BigM  Hen.  Sidney  Herbert. 
^  SlBy  **Somde  House,  May,  1856. 

**  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  of  sending 
me  a  letter  relative  to  Mrs.  McDonald's  case,  and  enclosing 
the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

"Your  letter  induces  me  to  address  you  privately,  as 
giving  me  a  freedom  of  noticing  the  matter  which  I  could 
not  have  under  an  official  form;  and  as  I  have  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  case  for  some  time,  yoiur  reference 
to  me  appears,  and  I  hope  is,  a  proof  that  you  feel  how 
hard  it  is  upon  the  poor  woman  to  be  deprived  of  a  pension 
as  the  widow  of  an  officer  because  she  cannot  prove  her 
marriage,  although  she  was,  strange  to  say,  twice  married 
to  the  same  person. 

**  I  feel  sure.  Sir,  that  your  benevolence  of  mind  shrinks 
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from  the  laboured  special  pleading  of  Mr. *b  letter, 

which  would  seem  rather  directed  against  the  escape  of 
some  great  criminal  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  justice,  than 
a  fair  and  gentle  exposition  of  a  poor  destitute  widow's 
claim  to  a  bounty  which  she  certainly  is  de  facto,  if  not 
de  jurcy  entitled  to.  There  is  not  a  doubts  from  the 
testimony  and  belief  of  I  may  say  the  whole  island  of 
Guernsey,  as  to  her  first  marriage  ;  for  I  can  assure  you 
that  hundreds  of  persons,  high  and  low,  foremost  amongsfc 
whom  was  the  Dean  of  Guernsey,  came  forward  to  testify 
to  its  haying  taken  place.  Many  persons  had  been 
present  at  it,  and  all  recollected  it ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  eagerness  to  witness  in  her  fietYOur  was  that  she  had 
been  a  servant  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  dignity  of 
mind  and  prudence  of  conduct ;  and  many  of  the  upper 
classes  attended  her  wedding  to  show  their  respect. 

^^  A  curious  train  of  circumstances — ^the  death  or  absence 
of  those  who  solemnized  or  were  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  ceremony,  and  the  improper  pride  of  her 
husband  which  led  him  rather  to  be  ashamed  aftenrards 
of  having  married  a  servant  —  has  placed  her  in  her 
present  predicament  To  sum  up  the  fskcts, — ^ahe  was 
certainly  married  twice;  the  second  marriage  is  proved 
legally,  but  a  little  too  late  for  her  claim;  the  first 
marriage  was  in  time,  but,  as  above  said,  involved  by 
accident  in' legal  doubt,  though  morally  certain.  May  I 
not  then,  with  strength,  put  it  to  your  known  gentleness 
of  heart  and  just  feelings  whether  such  a  case,  thoagh 
denied  as  one  of  technical  right,  may  not  be  made  one  of 
favour?" 

The  great  and  good  man  to  whom  the  aboye  was  ad- 
dressed— ^great  in  his  gentleness  and  goodness,  apart  finom 
his  brilliant  and  practical  intellect — ^who  would  seem  to 
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hare  been  lent  to  his  country  for  a  space  to  set  forth  in 

his  daily  walk  the  beauty  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the 

law — ^'judgment,  mercy,  and  faith" — and  to  afford  his 

countrymen  a  shining  example  of  the  power  and  dignity 

that  reside  in  benevolence  and  gentleness,  allowed  the 

force  of  the  aboye  appeal  for  the  poor  widow,  and  shortly  | 

after  announced  to  Sir  William  that  a  special  pension  had 

been  granted  to  her. 

At  this  time  a  greater  sorrow  than  had  yet  visited  it 
oyershadowed  in  its  approach  the  family  of  Scinde  House.  j 

Sir  William's  third  daughter  had  for  some  time  been  in  | 

weak  health ;  and  now,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  the  medical  I 

men  pronounced  that  her  recovery  was  impossible,  and  I 

that  her  life  could   not    be    prolonged   many  months.  | 

Sir  William  therefore,  with   his  family,  removed  into  ' 

the  country  to  be  near  his  daughter.     On  the  first  visit  , 

which  he  paid  her,  when  he  had  risen  from  the  seat  I 

of  his  carriage  and  was   about   to  descend  the   steps,  | 

the  sight  of  the  house  where  his  child  lay  dying  so  I 

overpowered  him,  that  he  fell  backwards,  extended  at  ' 

fuU-length  on  the  floor  of  the  open  carriage  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  sudden  heavy  blow.  The  heavy 
fall  in  his  then  crippled  state  must  at  any  other  time 
have  caused  him  dreadful  agony,  and  it  did  in  all  proba- 
bility injure  him  seriously  and  permanently,  but  he  felt 
notfaing  at  the  time,  and  hardly  seemed  to  be  sensible  of 
its  having  happened.  Here  day  by  day  he  came  until 
the  end,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  September ;  and 
the  daily  spectacle  of  mortal  weakness  and  suffering,  borne 
with  an  unsurpassed  meekness  and  patience,  and  upheld 
not  by  man's  pride,  but  by  weak  woman's  strong  faith, 
produced  a  softening  influence  on  his  soul  which  was 
never  impaired,  but  which  strengthened  him  to  bear  the 
long  and  sore  trials  which  yet  awaited  him. 
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The  fiamily  returned  to  Scinde  House  in  September, 
where  Sir  William  addressed  himself  with  increased  dili- 
gence to  the  completion  of  his  brother's  biography,  and 
found,  as  Lady  Napier  told  the  author,  some  comfort  in 
his  grief  from  the  task  of  transcribing  the  many  beantiAil 
passages  of  his  brother's  journal  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  strong  Christian  faith.  Outwardly  there  was 
little  change  in  his  appearance  and  manner,  certainly 
none  but  Ins  family  could  have  fathomed  the  depth  d 
his  sorrow;  and  oidy  in  unguarded  moments,  or  when 
under  narcotic  influence,  did  he  betray  the  load  he  car* 
ried  at  his  heart. 

His  old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Savage  Lander  pab^ 
lished  about  this  time  a  letter  concerning  the  King  of 
'Naples,  which  justified  tyrannicide  and  excited  a  good 
deal  of  public  disapprobation* 

To  W.  Caldecat,  Usq. 
"Mr  DEAR  CaLDEGOT,  " Scinde Hoosb, Not.  18. 1856. 

^^This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Nivelle 
in  which  I  won  my  Lieutenant-Colonelcy.  I  was  th^i 
strong  and  swift  of  foot ;  only  one  man  got  into  the  rocks 
of  La  Rhune  before  me,  and  he  was  but  a  step ;  yet  eight 
hundred  noble  veterans,  strong  as  lions,  were  striving 
madly  to  be  first  I  am  now  old,  feeble,  bent,  miserable^ 
and  my  eyes  are  dim,  very  dim  with  weeping  for  my  lost 
child,  and  my  brain  is  weak  also:  I  cannot  read  with 
pleasure,  and  still  less  can  I  think  and  judge  of  irbat 
other  people  write.  You  must  not,  therefore,  expect  fiom 
me  an  essay  on  Lander's  noble  letter ;  and  it  would  re- 
quire an  essay,  it  is  so  frdl  of  meaning.  I  call  it  noble, 
while  differing  in  many  points  pushed  out  by  him  like 
needles  against  the  world  and  its  opinion  and  convention- 
alism ;  I  call  it  noble,  I  say,  because  it  is  not  Landor'a 
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nmtmg,  but  Landor  himself^  bold,  generous  brave,  an^ 
reckless,  where  his  feelings  as  a  human  being  are  stirred ; 
reckless  in  expression  only,  not  in  deeds.  He  is  un* 
popular  for  his  tyrannicide  letter;  yes,  and  deservedly 
so ;  it  would,  be  a  bad  sign  of  public  feeling  if  he  were 
not  so,  for  tyrannicide  means  assassination,  and  that  gives 
a  licence  to  every  violent  passion.  There  is  no  law,  no 
justice,  no  generosity  of  feeling  that  is  not  violated  by 
a  licence,  an  excuse  for  assassination.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  death  of  King  Bomba,  or  any  other  ruffian ;  hang 
them  as  high  as  Haman ;  but  once  allow  of  their  assassin- 
ation and  the  best  man  in  the  world  is  no  longer  safe — 
because  an  enemy  will  call  him  a  tyrant  and  plunge  a 
knife  into  his  throat  Well,  but  this  mistake  does  not 
make  Landor  obnoxious  to  me,  or  you,  or  anybody  that 
knows  him,  because  it  is  not  his  feeling,  and  we  know 
that  if  he  saw  tyrannicide  lifting  the  knife  he  would  step 
between  and  receive  the  blow  himself  rather  than  let  it 
fall  on  the  man  it  was  aimed  at  No !  it  does  not  spring 
from  anything  savage  in  his  nature,  but  the  contrary; 
it  is  a  mere  wild  cry  of  rage  at  seeing  his  fellow  creatures 
so  tormented  by  a  monster;  it  is  the  sign  of  his  deep 
honest  human  nature,  of  his  compassionate  heart,  that 
urges  him  to  spring  forward  and  tear  the  wrongdoer; 
and  because  he  can't  do  that,  it  makes  him  roar  with  a 
chained  lion's  fury. 

"Many  of  his  opinions  on  art — indeed,  most  of  them — ^I 
agree  in,  and  also  in  his  estimate  of  writers,  Wordsworth 
especially,  but  not  Byron ;  but  again,  I  say,  his  letter  is 
liandor,  bold,  original,  and  vigorous  in  right  and  wrong 
alike.  He  is  like  an  oak  with  many  gnarled  branches 
and  queer  excrescences,  but  always  an  oak,  and  one  that 
will  be  admired  for  ages. 

^Emerson  is  a  fop  in  literature;  his  crotchets  are  not 
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like  Lander's  ;  they  have  no  trunk,  no  strength,  no 
originality;  he  is  'out  of  the  way/  indeed,  but  nobody 
cares  for  that;  he  is  not  missed,  and  is  certainly  not 
worthy  of  Lander's  letter." 

William  Napier's  friends  were  falling  thickly  around 
him:  his  brothers,  Charles,  Henry,  Gleorge,  all  gone; 
then  Lord  Raglan ;  and  now  the  Commander-in-Chief,  his 
old  and  tried  friend  Lord  Hardinge,  left  the  stage  on 
which  he  had  acted  with  so  much  success  and  honour. 
All  who  have  read  the  relation  of  the  battle  of  Albuera  in 
Napier's  History  will  remember  that  a  large  share  in  the 
honour  of  that  victory  is  assigned  to  Colonel  Hardinge, 
and  the  circumstances  on  which  the  historian's  dictum 
was  founded.  The  newspaper  notices  of  Lord  Hardinge's 
career  having  quoted  Napier's  account  of  the  transaction, 
gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  the  following  letter  from 
Sir  William. 

To  the  Editor  cf  the  *  Times: 

**SlB,  -Oct.  1856. 

"The  authority  of  Colonel  Wade  having  been  pro- 
duced in  yoiur  paper  to  impugn  my  statement  of  the  lata 
Lord  Hardinge's  part  in  the  battle  of  Albuera,  I  request 
you  will  give  insertion  to  the  following  observations. 

"Colonel  Wade's  letter  was  published  years  ago,  in 
1841,  by  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  together  with  a  correspondence 
between  him  and  Lord  Hardinge  and  myself.  It  re^ 
therefore  with  the  representatives  of  Lord  Hardinge,  not 
with  me,  to  vindicate  his  fame.  But  they  cannot  be 
expected,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon,  to  under- 
take such  a  controversy  in  their  present  affliction,  while 
their  father's  body  lies  still  unburied.  I  will  therefore 
state  some  &cts  to  show  that  Colonel  Wade's  letter  is 
not  more  conclusive  now  than  it  was  when  first  pub- 
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lished;  first  however  be  it  remarked,  that  your  writer 
has  fathered  a  military  ignorance  on  me  which  belongs 
to  himself.  I  never  said  Loid  Hardinge  executed  a  Toor 
nceuvre  which  gained  the  day,  but  that  he  urged  an 
attack ;  very  different  matters  these.  Now  for  my  state- 
ment. 

^  All  that  I  have  published  about  Lord  Hardinge  came 
from  himself;   and  it  was  given  me  expressly  for  my 
History.     Colonel  Wade  could  not  know  what  passed 
between  Colonel  Haidinge  and  Lord  Beresford ;  he  could 
not  be  sure  even  of  all  that  passed  between  Colonel  Hard- 
inge and  Sir  Lowry  Cole ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  the 
latter  was  urged  by  the  former  to  make  the  movement. 
Now,  long  after  my  volume  was  published,  Sir  Lowry  Cole, 
whom  I  knew  from  childhood,  met  me  in  the  street  and 
laughing  shook  his  hand  at  me,  saying  ^  I  have  a  crow  to. 
pluck  with  you  about  Albuera.'    I  found  he  meant  that  he 
had  received  no  orders;  that  his  movement  was  a  voluntary 
decision.    My  answer  was  this — '  All  I  have  said  is  from 
Hardinge ;  write  to  me  a  contradiction  or  correction,  and 
it  shall  be  published  in  my  next  volume.'    His  reply  was 
— *  No,  no  I  it  is  not  of  such  consequence.'    Years  after^ 
as  I  have  already  said.  Lord  Hardinge  gave  a  public 
explanation  in  the  papers,  and  maintained  his  position  as 
tiie  author  of  the  movement. 

^^  This  would  be  enough,  if  so  much  difference  did  not 
prevail  as  to  the  essential  difference  between  the  merits 
of  Liord  Hardinge's  part  and  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  in  the 
battle. 

'*  Lord  Hardinge's  great  merit  was  not  the  conception 
or  the  execution  of  the  Fourth  Division's  attack — nor  in 
the  poshing  Abercrombie's  brigade  into  renewed  action,  a 
merit  which  nobody  has  disputed — ^but  in  the  resolution 
not  to  let  Marshal  Beresford's  desponding  view  of  the  crisis 
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prevail.  He  saw  the  battle  migHt  still  be  won  if  all  the  spare 
troops  were  pushed  into  action^  and  decided  for  Beresford 
that  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  was  neck  or  natighty  and  had 
it  been  nauffht  Beresford's  superior  judgment  would  have 
been  justly  extolled. 

"  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  yielding  to  urgent  exhortation,  exe- 
cuted one  part  of  Hardinge's  conception,  as  Colonel  Aber- 
crombie  did  another  part.  With  both  it  was  an  intrepid 
resolution :  with  Cole  morally  so  as  well  as  physically.  He 
had  been  posted  at  an  important  point  with  positiye 
orders ;  he  was  menaced  by  an  enormous  body  of  cayalry ; 
he  could  not  see  and  could  not  know  the  exact  state  of 
the  battle  on  the  lull  above,  but  he  knew  it  was  cdmost 
desperate  for  the  allies ;  he  could  not  know  what  reserves 
Soult  had  in  hand,  for  he  had  only  arrived  from  Badajaz 
as  the  action  began ;  he  could  not  be  sure  that  an  infantiy 
column  would  not  suddenly  turn  the  hill  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  cavalry  charge  his  right  flank :  yet,  with 
these  dangers  staring  him  in  the  fisu^e,  he  decided  to  mount 
the  hill  and  assail  double,  more  than  double,  his  own 
force,  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery  and  already  more 
than  half  victorious !  It  was  a  great  action  I  And  so  was* 
Hardinge's, — a  stroke  of  genius  for  which  he  has  been 
long  and  justly  eulogised. 

**  W.  Napier,  Lieut-OeneraL" 

Sir  W.  Napier  to . 

"  Sib,  *'  Scmde  Houae,  Jan.  17, 1S57. 

"  My  inclination  would  be  to  aid  you,  but  you  will  see 
the  impossibility  of  my  doing  so  as  you  desire,  when  I  put 

the  case  in  its  true  light.  An  officer  of  General ^'s  staff 

told  me  what  Mr.  Murray  has  reported  to  you.  I  repeated 
it  because  it  was  not  told  in  confidence ;  and  I  had  the 
right  to  say  in  a  casual  conversation  what  I  had  heard, 
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especially  as  Mr.  Murray  first  told  me  that  your  authority 

for  the  fact  mentioned  was  General .    But  to  drag 

my  informant  into  so  public  and  bitter  a  controversy,  in 
which  he  must  appear  as  the  condemnor  of  his  general, 
would  be  inexcusable  and  cannot  be  done. 

"I  wish  also  to  put  myself  right  with  you  upon  the 
opinion  I  expressed  of  your  book.  I  said  that  you  had^ 
given  me  the  only  clear  notion  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman ; 
and  I  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  your  defence  of  my 
dear  and  lamented  friend  Lord  Baglan  upon  many  points 
where  he  had  been  so  foully  misrepresented,  especially  by 
the  French ;  but  I  must  guard  myself  from  being  supposed 
to  haye  given  an  unrestricted  approval  of  a  work  which  has 
been  so  impugned,  until  the  disputed  facts  are  successfully 
supported.  With  this  explanation  I  hope  you  will  be  eon- 
tent,  and  not  feel  that  I  have  wished  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing not  agreeable  to  you  or  to  depreciate  your  work ; 
which,  for  anything  yet  said,  appears  to  me  very  valuable 
as  a  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Lord  Eaglan  and  the 
British  army." 

In  the  spring  of  1857  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  *  Life 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier '  were  published ;  and  besides  the 
general  sentiment  of  admiration  for  his  character  which 
these  volumes  created, — presenting  as  they  did  chiefly  in 
the  strong  and  simple  language  of  his  own  journals,  the 
force,  the  truth,  the  lofty  disregard  of  self,  the  self- 
reliance,  indomitable  resolution,  the  subtle  intellect,  the 
womanly  tenderness,  and  the  strong  and  simple  faith, 
which  went  to  make  up  his  grand  and  powerful  character, 
— ^they  drew  upon  the  author  many  bitter  attacks  from 
the  friends  of  those  who  were  purposely  assailed,  as  well 
as  expostulations  from  those  who  were  unintentionaUy 
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The  catastrophe  in  which  the  Goyermnent  of  the  East 
India  Company  finally  disappeared  had  been  foreBhadowed 
by  Sir  C.  Napier  in  warnings  which  will  be  fonnd  dispersed 
throngh  all  his  writings  from  the  first  moment  of  lus 
acquaintance  with  India.  The  first  mntterings  of  the 
stormy  caught  by  his  prophetic  ear  but  by  common  men 
disregarded,  had  been  heard  in  the  capricions  and  insolent 
tendency  to  mutiny  on  slight  pretences  manifested  by 
the  native  troops  on  different  occasions  between  1843 
and  1850.  In  1850  his  yigour  and  sagacity  conjured  the 
tempest  which  under  another  man  would  probably  haTe 
antedated  the  Indian  mutiny  by  seven  years ;  and  for  a 
reward  he  was  driven  from  his  command  by  an  insulting 
public  reprimand  which  degraded  his  authority.  Twice 
did  he  triumph  over  the  powerful  corporation  which 
hated  and  thwarted  him,  even  though  his  efforts  were  in 
their  behalf:  once  in  his  lifetime,  when  the  English 
people  forced  the  Directors  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  their 
armies;  a  second  time  after  his  death,  in  the^ lamentable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  repeated  warnings  which  they 
had  contemptuously  rejected.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Indian  mutiny,  the  vindicator  of  Sir  CSiarles  Napier^s 
forebodings  and  of  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  1850, 
burst  upon  the  country  just  as  the  volumes  which  afforded 
proofs  of  his  prophetic  sagacity  were  passing  through  the 
press ;  and  coming  at  this  time  they  produced  a  powerfiil 
influence  on  public  opinion,  and  as  much  as  actual  events 
opened  men's  minds  to  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the 
old  system  of  government  of  India. 

Probably  a  book  of  more  intense  interest,  and  one  more 
elevating  in  its  tendency,  than  the  *  Life  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,'  has  not  issued  from  the  English  press  during  the 
present  century.  Sir  William  himself  however  felt  that 
it  was  too  long  for  the  general  reader,  and  expressed  a 
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vain  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  finish  it  in  three 
vdnmes.  All  those  who  loved  him  regretted  also  that 
this  grand  and  touching  story  was  occasionally  marred  by- 
bitter  onslaughts  on  his  brother's  adversaries,  and  the 
unnecessary  imputation  of  odious  motives.  Even  when, 
the  indignation  was  just  and  natural,  its  too  frequent 
repetition  was  vexatious  to  the  reader.  But  when  the 
deep  and  passionate  love  for  his  brother  is  remembered, 
and  in  what  a  turmoil  of  bitter  strife  over  that  brother's 
reputation,  under  what  domestic  afflictions,  what  stress 
of  physical  suffering,  this  work  was  composed,  criticism 
will  give  place  to  admiration  at  the  courage,  devotion, 
and  genius  expended  on  this  monument  to  a  brother's 
&me. 

From  among  the  innumerable  letters  which  followed  the 
publication  of  the  '  life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,'  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  are  selected. 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  the  writer  of  the  Notice  in  the  *  Ucelesiastic ' 

on  Sir  O,  Napier. 
**  SlBy  *"  Sdnde  House,  Maioh  7, 1857. 

"  A  copy  of  the  *  JScdesiastiCy  containing  a  notice  of  the 
life  and  character  of  my  brother  Sir  G.  Napier,  has  reached 
me — ^firom  what  quarter  I  know  not,  but  strong  feelings 
impel  me  to  address  you  on  the  subject 

'^  Standing  on  your  rock  of  faith — ^it  is  not  mine  and 
was  not  his — ^your  appearance  is  nevertheless  in  my  eyes 
Apostolic,  and  your  words — beautiful  in  composition, 
more  beautiful  fiY)m  their  simple  .sincerity — ^flow  with  such 
gentleness  of  teaching,  and  such  tenderness  for  what  you 
consider  failings,  such  brotherly  love  and  praise  where  you 
0ee  merit,  that  I  listen  with  far  more  satisfaction  to  your 
reproof  than  to  the  praise  of  others.  But  reproof  is  not 
the  just  word:  you  do  not  reprove,  you  lament  error,  in 

t2 
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kindness  and  compassion,  and  with  a  humility  that  pro- 
duces the  same  feeling  in  me,  and  I  offer  you — ^not  thanks 
— ^but  reverence. 

**  You  mark  as  '  strong  language/  some  objectionable 
.words  in  his  description  of  my  brother  Geoi^e's  Tehemence 
of  riding  and  fighting.  You  are  right ;  but  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  I  gave  notice  that  such  passages 
would  occur^  because  he  was  never  able  to  throw  aside  the 
habit  of  swearing  which  was  so  common  in  his  early  days: 
he  has  however  condemned  it  himself  in  his  journal  mom 
than  once. 

^^  You  may  say — ^why  then  publish  them  ?  In  his  last 
will  he  expressly  enjoined  on  whoever  should  use  his 
papers  for  publication  (and  he  knew  well  I  would,  if  life 
were  spared  me,  do  so)  to  employ  his  own  words,  however 
objectionable  in  taste  or  feeling;  because  he  had  used 
them,  and  he  would  not  be  presented  to  the  world  better 
than  he  really  was.  TruthfiQness  was  his  rock. 
"I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  grateful  servant, 
"W.Napier.- 

The  Rev,  Archer  Oumey  to  Sir  Wm,  Napier. 
"Dear  Sir,  -Maich u, isw. 

"  So  suffer  me  to  call  you — ^many  thanks  for  your  kind 
and  generous  letter,  a  letter  characteristic  of  a  Napier.  I 
do  not  at  all  know  who  forwarded  the  *  JEeclesiastic.^  My 
tribute  to  a  good  and  great  man  whom  England  shall  ever 
delight  to  honour  in  the  jears  to  come,  was  far  too  slight 
and  insufficient  for  me  to  think  it  worthy  of  any  notice. 

"Your  communication,  which  it  touched  me  much  to 
read,  shall  be  strictly  private.  The  editor  had  opened 
the  first  letter,  I  find ;  I  have  therefore  written  to  him, 
begging  him  not  to  mention  it»  nor  will  I  do  so  to  anyone^ 
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not  even  to  my  mother  and  brother — ^though  they  would  I 
know  ddight  to  hear  of  it,  if  not  to  see  it — ^onless  indeed 
yoa  were  to  send  me  an  express  authorization. 

"  But  one  expression  grieves  me,  *  It  is  not  your  rock.* 
Must  this  be  so? 

''For  the  departed  hero  let  me  say>  so  great  a  heart 
eannot  be  eternally  parted  firom  its  Maker — ^I  do  not»  I  will 
not  believe  it.  I  might  predicate  the  same  of  yourself. 
Here  or  hereafter,  be  the  prediction  orthodox  or  no,  you 
shall  9ee.  K  a  few  words  of  good  will  spoken  by  a  most 
unworthy  servant  could  win  such  return,  what  will  — 
what  must  not,  when  once  fully  known,  the  unspeakable 
goodness  of  the  Masi^eb  whose  name  is  Love  ?  ** 

Ar  W.  Napier  to  the  Bev.  Archer  Ghimey. 

^  DbAB  Sib,  -Maroh  12, 1857. 

*^  My  notice  as  to  the  letter  being  private  was  simply 
lest  you  might  think  I  meant  it  for  publication,  but  it 
gratifies  me  to  find  you  think  it  worth  showing  to  others  of 
your  £Bkmily. 

''  You  say  a  passage  in  it  grieve%  ycu^  and  it  grieves  me 
to  think  you  have  so  mistaken  my  meaning  in  that 
passage.  Let  me  hasten  to  xmdeceive  you.  I  alluded 
solely  to  your  peculiar  tenets  as  to  the  Churchy  surely  not 
to  tl^  ftdth  in  Grod  When  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  the  '  Life '  appear — and  that  will  be  soon — ^you  will  see 
how  deep,  how  intense  was  Sir  Charles  Napier's  religious 
feeling.  Let  this  suffice,  for  even  on  those  points  of 
Church  discipline  to  which  I  alluded,  it  would  pain  me  to 
make  a  remark  that  might  seem  to  censure  your  views  or 
eren  oppose  them ;  not  that  I  do  presume  to  censure,  but 
in  explaining  my  own  views  I  might  seem  to  do  so.  My 
own  religious  opinions  are  founded  on  long-considered 
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grounds — I  am  past  seyenty-one  and  in  rery  bad  health, 
yet  they  do  not  shake." 

The  jRev.  Archer  Oumey  to  Sir  Wm.  Napier. 

"Dbab  Sir,  •«  March  13,  isst. 

*^  Thanks  for  the  permission  accorded.  I  rejoice  that 
I  shonld  have  misunderstood  your  reference  to  the  BocL 
That  we  may  meet  in  a  better  world,  cleansed  and  purified 
by  the  all-sufficient  Sacrifice,  is  and  shall  be  (d.v.)  the 
daily  prayer  of,  dear  Sir,"  &c.  &c. 

Sir  WUtiam  Napier  to  the  Bev.  Archer  Oumetf. 
*'  Dear  Sib,  «  Maich  le.  1857. 

<<  I  am  induced  to  reply  to  your  last  note,  because  I 
find  from  a  conversation  with  a  Mend  that  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  some  of  your 
expressions  in  the  review.  Believe  me,  the  objections  you 
made  to  some  of  my  brother's  sentiments  were  regarded 
by  me  as  solely  directed  against  his  not  accepting  a  claim 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  a  divine  succession  of 
authority.  It  had  no  allusion  to  faith  in  the  Divine  Being 
or  Beings. 

**  I  will  not  further  enter  into  the  subject,  but  will  only 
pray  of  you  to  believe  it  was  ignorance,  and  really  meant 
only  as  showing  that  we  were  not  of  what  is  called  the 
High  Church ;  but  neither  am  I  against  it.** 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  the  Mitorqfthe  '  Time»: 
"Sib,  "May,  1857. 

**  David  Hume,  the  historian,  was  not  a  hired  tutor ; 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  Hon.  George  Napier's  father,  and 
as  such  superintended  the  son's  education.    Of  his  ocm* 
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nection  with  Lord  Lynedoch  I  know  nothing  beyond  what 
has  been  said  in  my  brother's  letter :  he  probably  heard  it 
firom  his  father;  perhaps  from  Lord  Lynedoch.  If  ^XI.* 
will  look  in  a  work  called  'An  Asylum  for  Fugitive 
Pieces,'  vol.  iiL  page  59,  published  in  1785,  by  Debrett^ 
he  will  find  verses  to  the  memory  of  David  Hume — ^there 
spelt  Home — ^written  by  the  Hon.  George  Napier,  which 
show  the  intimacy  and  veneration  he  had  for  the  man  who 
taught  him." 

Frtm  Captain  Walker,  B.E.,  to  Sir  W.  Napier. 

^  SlBy  "  St  George's,  Beimtida,  April,  1857. 

^  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  have  just  read  in  the 
*  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,'  written  by  you,  a  sentence 
which  from  the  pen  of  an  ordinary  man  might  be  of  no 
consequence,  but,  proceeding  from  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  and  generals  of  the  age,  and  inserted  without 
comment  by  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  son  of  a  gallant  officer  now  more  than 
fourteen  years  in  his  grave,  to  do  his  utmost  to  clear  the 
memory  of  his  father  from  the  stigma  that  might  attach  to 
it.  I  allude  to  page  97  of  the  first  volume  of  your  work, 
wherein  Sir  Charles  writes  that  he  had  '  heard  officers  and 
soldiers  jeer  at  Colonel  Walker  for  sheltering  himself 
behind  General  Fane's  horse  at  Yimeira.'  It  does  not 
appear  that  Sir  Charles  was  himself  at  Yimeira,  or  that  he 
had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this,  which  is 
most  decidedly  a  base  calumny,  probably  invented  and 
propagated  by  some  of  those  who  had  been  offended  by 
Colonel  Walker's  strict  but  necessary  discipline. 

^It  is  unlikely  to  be  true,  for  at  Yimeira  Colonel 
Walker  was  no  raw  soldier  on  his  first  battle-field ;  he  had 
previously  served  with  credit  in  India,  Flanders,  and 
Egypt.     He  was  moreover  a  mounted  officer,  and  the 
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amount  of  shelter  he  could  therefore  receive  from  General 
Fane's  horse  must  have  been  very  slight.  I  have  always 
heard  from  military  men,  that  it  was  at  my  fiskthei^s  sQg- 
gestion  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  permitted  that  brilhant 
charge  of  the  50ih  Begiment  which  decided  the  fate  of  a 
French  column  of  upwards  of  4000  men  at  Yimeira,  and 
which  charge  Colonel  Walker  led  sword  in  hand. 

'^I  am  able  to  quote  Ofther  authority  as  a  record  of  my 
father's  intrepidity,  to  wit — Sir  John  Jones's  account  of 
General  Walker's  assault  of  the  San  Yincente  Bastion  at 
Badajoz,  and  the  bayonet  wounds  and  bullets  he  receiyed 
in  his  efforts  to  rally  his  men :  also  Major-General  Lewis; 
in  his  work  in  the  '  Aide  Memoire '  upcm  escalade,  sqrs,-^ 
^  This  is  a  history  of  what  has  been  done  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  ladders;  when  therefore  we  have  'impossible' 
things  of  this  sort  to  accomplish,  let  us  recollect  what  Hill 
did  at  Almaraz,  Picton  and  Eempt  at  the  Castle  of 
Badajoz,  Walker  at  the  Bastion  of  San  Yincente.' 

''At  Orthes  also  when  in  command  of  a  division, 
General  Walker  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  leg  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  continued  to  ride  aU  day 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  (though  he  fiunted  from  loss  of 
blood  at  the  end  of  the  action) :  this  was  not  the  condnci 
of  a  man  who  would  dbelter  himself  behind  another  man's 
horse. 

''But  most  fortunately  I  am  able  to  quote  Napier 
against  Napier;  to  appeal  from  Napier's  gossip  to 
Napier's  History,  book  xvL  chap,  v.:  "In  the  last  d 
these  combats,  Greneral  Walker,  leaping  forward  swoid  in 
hand  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  enemy's  cannoneers 
was  discharging  a  gun,  fell  covered  with  so  many  wounds, 
that  it  was  wonderfrQ  how  he  could  survive.'  Again — 
*  Who  can  sufficiently  honour  the  intrepidity  of  Walker^ 
of  Canch,  or  the  resolution  of  Ferguson  of  the  43rd  ?' 
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^*  General^  it  is  now  more  than  fourteen  years  since  my 
dear  and  honoured  father  died.  Most  of  his  Mends  and 
comrades  have  now  followed  him  to  their  eternal  rest, 
but  there  are  yet  I  believe  many  men  left  still  who  will 
deny  that  a  braver  soldier  ever  lived  than  Greorge  Walker, 
or  that  the  intimate  friend  till  deaths  of  Murray,  Paget, 
Cole,  and  Hill,  that  the  man  whom  Wellington  selected 
for  commands,  could  ever  have  been  guilty  of  the 
action  attributed  to  him  in  the  Memoir  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier. 

^  Your  work.  Sir  William  Napier,  will  have  many  readers, 
will  probably  pass  through  many  editions,  both  on  account 
ot  the  brave  man  and  great  general  whose  life  it  records, 
and  for  the  style  and  merit  of  the  author,  the  historian  of 
the  Peninsular  war.  I  therefore  beg  a  simple  act  of 
justice — ^that  in  your  future  editions  you  will  add  a  note 
of  testimony  to  my  fsither^s  intrepidity,  and  redeem  from 
a  wicked  stigma  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  recently 
been  quoted  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  as  an  instance 
of  one  of  those  generals  of  the  olden  times  who  dis- 
dained not  to  lead  his  men  to  the  assault,  who  scaled  the 
parapets,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade. 

^Should  you  be  pleased.  Sir  William, to  give  me  a  few 
lines  of  assurance  that  you  will  comply  with  the  request  I 
have  made  (because  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  the  memory 
of  one  most  dear  to  me,  but  I  trust  with  every  due  respect 
to  yourself  and  your  distinguished  brother),  I  shall  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  you,  and  shall  remain.  Sir,  ever,"  &c* 

To  Captain  Walker,  KE. 

^Mt  DEAB  Sib,  *«8omde  Houses  ClaphanvM^  26»  1857. 

^  Tour  letter  has  taken  me  by  surprise :  permit  me  to 
point  out  why. 

t3 
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'^  The  remark  which  has  called  it  forth  passed  withoot 
a  note  by  me  because  I  looked  upon  it,  and  do  so  still,  as 
a  soldier's  joke,  one  of  those  pieces  of  military  humour,  so 
frequent  in  regiments,  which  are  indications  of  good  fel- 
lowship and  carry  with  them  nothing  but  friendly  mirth. 
Believe  me  that  the  one  in  question  must  always  be 
looked  upon  as  of  this  nature,  and  that  to  have  made  s 
note  or  excuse  of  any  kind  would  have  given  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  designed  stigma  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 

*^  Pray  consult  some  judicious  friend  upon  the  subject  in 
this  view ;  and  if  you  still  continue  sensitive,  tell  me  so; 
but  I  again  warn  you  that  in  my  opinion  it  will  give 
point  and  meaning  to  a  harmless  joke  of  soldiers.  Tour 
father's  character  for  bravery,  active  vehement  bravery,  is 
well  known,  and  the  joke  published  by  the  same  man  ^o 
speaks  of  him  as  I  have  done  in  my  History,  at  once  gives 
the  true  meaning,  and  shows  that  no  dight  was  evw 
designed  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 

^  Believe  me  to  be,  what  I  feel  I  am  on  this  occasion, 
"  Tours  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  Napies. 

•*P.S-— Looking  at  your  letter,  I  find  the  date  24th 
of  April;  this  is  unfortunate,  as  I  have  some  fear 
though  no  certainty  that  a  second  edition  of  my  work 
may  be  called  for  before  I  hear  from  you,  and  diall  be 
at  a  loss  for  your  decisioh;  however,  if  too  late,  I  can 
still  do  what  you  wish  in  another  volume." 

Captain  Walker  to  Sir  Wi  Napier. 
''  My  dkab  Sib  Whxiak  Napieb,  ''June  is.  isct. 

"I  had  great  satisfaction  in  receiving  by  the  last 
mail  from  England  your  kind  letter  (dated  May  20th), 
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which  assures  me  that  the  remark  relatire  to  my  father 
was  only  a  camp  joke. 

^  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Napier  allnded  to  it,  that  it  was  such 
A  joke  as  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  passed  on  himself; 
therefore,  and  because  also  there  are  few  now  aliye  who 
know  what  my  dear  father's  reel  cliaracter  for  courage 
was, — as  you  describe  it, '  well  known  for  bravery,  active, 
vehement  bravery' — ^I  must  still  solicit  the  favour  I  before 
asked,  and  which  you  have  kindly  promised  to  grant 
should  I  continue  to  press  it — namely,  to  correct  by  a 
note  in  your  second  edition  any  erroneous  impression 
which  might  be  formed  by  the  readers  of  the  paragraph 
as  it  originally  stood. 

^In  asking  this,  I  have  taken  your  advice  and  con- 
sulted a  judicious  friend  (my  present  commanding  officer), 
and  by  his  opinion  I  now  act. 

**  It  will  be  easy  for  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  write  such  a 
note  as  will  convey  to  the  public  the  same  impression  of 
my  father  as  you  yourself  have. 

''Should  your  second  edition  have  appeared  previous 
to  your  receipt  of  this  note,  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to 
pnUish  your  letter  to  me,  unless  you  kindly  prefer  to  do 
so  yourself,  a  course  which  wiU  have  far  greater  weight 
with  the  public  and  be  more  gratifying  to  myself/' 


Sir  W.  Napier  to  Captain  Walker,  BJS. 
**  Mt  DKAB  OaFTAIK  WaLKEB,     "  Scinde  Honte,  July  13, 1857. 

**  Tour  letter  has  just  reached  me,  a  fortnight  too  late 
for  the  second  edition ;  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  as  I 
had  in  pursuance  of  my  promise  put  a  note  having  the 
jneaning  you  wish :  I  did  so,  as  being  the  sure  side. 

**  As  to-publishing  my  letter,  you  are  wdcome  to  do  so." 
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Mrs.  Outram  to  Sir  W.  Napier.* 
**SlR,  -Jime.l85T. 

"  In  the  review  of  your  *  Life  of  Sir  C.  Napier/  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Times*  newspaper,  there  are  these  words 
from  your  brother's  pen :  *  Outram's  brother  cut  his  throat.* 
This  brother  was  my  beloved  eldest  son,  who  died  in  India, 
1829,  of  jungle  fever  as  I  was  told  and  believed,  but  so  deep 
was  my  affliction  at  his  loss  that  no  one  ventured  to  give 
me  particulars  of  his  death,  or  even  to  name  him  to  me. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  mourned  his  loss  as 
perhaps  no  other  mother  ever  mourned ;  for  perhaps  none 
ever  lost  so  gifted  a  son,  so  distinguished  for  rare  talents, 
and  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  devoted  to  a 
mother  widowed  at  twenty-five  years  of  lE^e,  and  firom 
prosperity  and  adulation  left  to  struggle  against  poverty 
and  entangled  affairs,  with  five  orphans.  But  this  eldest 
son  was  the  polestar  of  my  existence,  pointing  with  such 
promise  to  future  brightness,  thati  was  enabled  to  submit  to 
privations  and  difficulties,  looking  forward  to  his  brilliant 
career  ending  my  misfortunes.  And  there  are  those  yet 
living  who  know  that  such  hopes  were  not  the  sanguine 
dreams  of  a  mother^s  partiality.  At  the  India  House  his 
career  at  Addiscombe  may  be  traced,  which  he  left  at 

*  This  painM  conespondenee  i»  not  inserted  iritihoat  tiie  pennifloon^ 
nor  indeed  otherwise  than  by  the  desire,  of  Mrs.  Outram.  That  Tenenble 
lady,  in  authorising  its  publication,  expressed  a  wish  that,  as  the  unhappy 
manner  of  her  son's  deatn  had  abeady  been  published,  the  present  ocoasioa 
might  be  taken,  of  explaining  under  what  circumstanoes^it  occurred.  Moot 
rei^ily  is  this  act  of  justice  done  to  a  public  s^^rvant,  whom  a  prematuie 
deat)),.  under  circumstances  unusually  painful,  cut  off  in  the  comm6Doe> 
ment  of  a  career  which  might  have  rivalled  that  of  his  distinguidied 
brother.  In  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  just  before  committing  the  &al  act, 
Mr.  Outram  had  scrawled  a  few  lines  expressive  of  his  remorse  at  having 
embezzled  a  sum  of  public  money.  The  existence  of  this  writing  led  to  a 
strict  investigation  of  Uis  accounts^  the  result  of  which  was  the  complete 
exoneration  of  his  memory  from  a  chaise  made  by  himsdf  under  the 
delusion  of  fever;  and  this  result  was  officially  announced  to  his  fieonily  in 
a  letter  which  bore  the  strMigest  testimony  to  the  worth  and  character  of 
the  deceased  officer. 
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seventeen  years  of  age,  having  become  the  head  of  the 
whole  school  in  nine  months,  in  place  of  remaining  the 
ngoal  term  of  three  years.  He  carried  off  every  prize  but 
one  given  for  126  boys,  and  the  character  he  left  behind 
may  also  be  found  at  the  India  House.  Many  of  the 
directors  evinced  for  him  a  fatherjy  kindness — ^mothers 
held  him  up  for  the  imitation  of  their  sons,  and  I  was  too 
proud  a  mother  I  He  was  received  in  India  as  a  pheno- 
menon and  with  marked  kindness  by  Governor  Elphin* 
stone,  who  will  now,  I  feel  assured,  give  him  his  tribute  of 
affection  and  admiration.  Had  Sir  John  Malcolm  lived 
longer  he  meant  to  have  written  a  memoir  of  him ;  for 
loving  him,  as  he  told  me,  as  a  son,  he  wished  his  talents 
and  nobleness  of  mind  to  be  recorded.  Would  that  his 
life  had  been  spared  to  have  acted  on  this  kind  intention  I 
some  consolation  might  have  been  given  me  in  my  present 
deep  affliction,  by  knowing  that  the  world  had  such  a 
testimony  of  the  worth  of  the  departed,  to  do  away  the 
borrible  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  by  reading  your 
relation  in  the  public  newspapers  of  the  manner  of  his 
death — ^first  made  known  to  me  by  the  medium  of  a  public 
newspaper. 

^  Pray,  Sir,  understand  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  and 
the  reason  of  my  thus  addressing  you«  What  I  have  just 
reasoi^  to  complain  of  is — ^your  having  brought  the  circum* 
stance  recklessly  before  the  public  eye  without  noting  any 
of  the.  mitigating  circumstances  that  attended  the  death  of 
my  son  when  he  destroyed  a  life  that,  if  spared,  might 
have  been  a  blessing  to  ^ousands,  and  saved  his  unhappy 
mother  from  a  shock  which  she  feeljs  may  send  her  to  her 
grave;  for  after  eighty  years  of  trial  and  sorrows,  the 
human  frame  must  sink  under  such  an  attack.  You  and 
I,  Sir,  will  never  meet  in  this  world ; — ^in  that  one  to 
which  we  are  both,  perhaps,  rapidly  approaching,  earthly 
feelings  and  vindictive  passions  must  then  be  over ;  but 
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their  effects  retnam ;  we  must  glre  an  aoconnt  of  our  own 
^  trespasses/  I  trust  you  will  repent  of  having  destroyed 
the  peace  of  a  widow  who  never  offended  yon^  and  whose 
gray  hairs  yon  are  bringing  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

''Mabgaeet  Otjtram.* 

One  of  Sir  W.  Napier's  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends 
says  of  him,  *'  William  Napier  was  one  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  warmhearted — so  that 
an  error  on  his  part  became  an  agony,  I  have  seen  him 
throw  himself  on  the  ground  bathed  in  tears  when  he 
thought  he  had  done  an  injury ;  as  in  a  late  instance  when 
he  learned  that  he  had  inflicted  a  pang  on  the  mother  of 
Sir  James  Ontram ;  his  grief  was  extreme^  and  he  did  all 
he  could  to  make  atonement 

The  answer  which  Sir  William  sent  to  the  foregoing 
letter  was  as  follows : — 

To  Mrs.  Ontram. 
**  Madam,  ••  Juno  4, 1857. 

^  Your  solemn,  and  to  me  terrible  letter,  has  reached 

me,  and  to  it  I  can  give  no  answer. 

'^I  hope  Gk)d  will  pardon  the  pain  I  have  given  yon, 
though  nnintentional;  I  say  nnintentional,  as  it  was  a 
careless  transcribing  of  a  passage  never  intended  for  pub- 
licity, and  to  which  publicity  onght  not  to  have  been 
given. 

^  I  pray  God  may  alleviate  the  suffering  of  your  aged 

heart,  and  the  self-reproach  I  feel. 

'^  I  can  say  no  more. 

"W.Napikb.- 

Mrs^  Outram  to  Sir  W.  Napier. 
"SiB,  -June  la  1897 

^  Tour  answer  to  my  letter  demands  an  acknowledge 
ment    Aware  in  my  own  long  life  of  having  committed 
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many  enors^  I  am  ready  mth  mj  whole  heart  to  pardon 
iujnrieB  done  to  me,  particularly  if  atoned  by  regret  or 
repentance, 

**  It  is  due  to  yottr  feelings  and  my  own  to  assure  yon 
that  yonr  answer  to  my  letter  soothed  and  gratified  me, 
as  expressed  like  a  soldier  and  a  Christian  gentleman, 
AH  I  haye  to  rejoin  is  to  express  my  regret  that  your 
feelings  and  my  own  have  been  so  much  pained,  and  to 
assure  you  of  the  entire  forgiveiiess  of 

"  Tours  truly, 

''Maboabet  Outram. 

^PS.  I  am  now  anxious  to  bury  this  sad  affair  in 
oblivion." 

It  ii9  pleasing  to  record  that  the  intercourse,  commenced 
80  sadly,  did  not  altogether  terminate  with  the  above 
ooxrespondence.  A  year  later  Sir  William,  when  lying 
very  ill,  received  a  most  kind  and  cordial  letter  £ri>m  the 
same  lady ;  and  he  held  her  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
reverence  to  his  death. 

Early  in  1857  Ali  Moorad,  the  only  one  of  the  Scinde 
Ameers  who  remained  faithful  to  the  British  during  the 
struggle  in  1842,  came  to  England,  to  push  personally 
his  claims  to  redress  for  the  injustice  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  the  Indian  Government  His  services 
had  been  of  great  value  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  to 
England ;  but  he  had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  dominions 
by  the  Grovemor-General  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  which 
he  emphatically  denied.  The  evidence  which  existed  on 
both  sides  was  carefully  examined  by  Sir  William,  who 
admitted  Ali  Moorad's  claim  to  his  good  offices  for  hi^ 
brother's  sake,  and  resulted  in  convincing  him  of  the 
absolute  falsehood  of  the  charge.  He  accordingly  lent 
the  Ameer  all  the  aid,  both  of  his  influence  and  his  pen, 
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in  piofiecuting  his  claims ;  bnt  notwithstanding  these,  and 
his  appeal  to  Parliament^  justice  was  so  slow  that  Ali 
Moorad  retomed  to  India,  tiiere  to  await  the  decision  on 
his  case.  The  author  was  present  at  the  first  interview 
between  Sir  William  and  Ali  Moorad  at  Scinde  Howe. 
The  Ameer  came  to  luncheon  by  appointment,  and  broogkt 
with  him  his  interpreter  and  his  medical  attendant,  all 
being  in  the  Indian  dress  with  flowing  robes  and  tubans, 
which  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  mistake* 

When  Ali  Moorad  was  announced.  Sir  William  rose 
and  advanced  towards  him  with  the  painful  effort  which  it 
now  cost  him  to  walk  a  step,  holding  out  his  hand,  and 
his  £Etce  animated  with  the  expression  of  sensitiye  eager 
kindness  for  which  it  was  remarkable.  After  having 
greeted  the  Ameer  the  latter  turned  to  introduce  his  two 
attendants,  and  making  a  gesture  towards  one  who  wofe  a 
most  undeniable  black  beard  he  distinctly  pronounced  the 
words  *'  my  daughter.**  ^'  Eh,  what! "  said  his  ho6t»  regard- 
ing with  great  astonishment  this  hirsute  female  vanetv, 
^^  your  daughter  r*  evidently  accepting  for  a  moment  as  a 
startling  fact  the  assertion  of  the  Ameer,  which  the  diess 
did  not  instantly  invest  with  that  absurdity  which  an 
European  dress  would  have  done. 

It  was  **  my  doctor "  the  prince  was  introducing,  and 
the  mistake  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  merriment  in 
which  the  Indians  joined  very  heartily. 

On  his  arrival  in  Scinde  Ali  Moorad  wrote  a  very 
grateful  letter  of  thanks,  to  which  the  following  is  a 
reply ; — 

To  Hie  HighneeB  Meer  Ali  Moorad. 
"  Highness,  ••  F«l^  isss. 

^^Your  safe  arrival  in  your  own  country  is  for  me 
agreeable  news.    Your  remembrance  of  me  personally  is 
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an  honottr  and  a  kindness.  It  would  be  more  pleasing  to 
me  if  I  had  done  anything  to  merit  your  good  will  by 
baring  forwarded  your  interests.  Your  treatment  was 
nnjosty  but  I  had  no  power  though  I  had  much  good  will 
to  help  your  cause. 

*You  tell  me  you  have  hopes  now,  and  that  your 
reception  at  Bombay  and  at  Eurrachee  has  been  such  as 
you  wished,  and  honourable. 

^Highness,  there  was  a  wise  man  in  our  country  who 
said,  '  TJhe  promises  made  in  adversity  are  forgotten  in 
prosperity.*  And  again :  '  Fear  makes  men  liberal  of  words, 
but  when  the  danger  passes  the  words  are  forgotten,* 

^Highness,  I  offer  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter,  and  my  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  and 
happy.  • 

«W.  Napibb." 

Always  watchful  for  his  brothei^s  fame.  Sir  William 
detected  during  this  year  an  underhand  attempt  to  depre- 
ciate the  Talue  of  Scinde  as  an  imperial  acquisition,  and 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  public  faith  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
administration.    It  was  as  follows. 

A  motion  haying  bee^  made  in  Parliament  for  a  return 
of  Land  Tenures  in  India,  in  the  return,  when  presented, 
Scinde  was  omitted  by  name,  and  included  under  the 
head  of  Bombay,  and  a  direct  charge  was  made  that, 
contrary  to  the  established  law  and  in  order  to  swell  the 
rerenue  so  that  an  importance  not  due  to  it  should  be 
attributed  to  his  conquest,  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  created 
a  monopoly  of  grain  to  sell  at  famine  prices.  This  charge 
had  been  originally  made  by  the  Bombay  GoYemment  in 
1846,  and  completely  refuted  by  Sir  Charles  himself,  who 
left  on  record,  however,  in  a  letter  Which  his  brother  now 
published,  his  belief  that  the  charge  would  neyertheless 
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be  used  to  yilify  his  character  after  hia  death.  Mr.  Bmce 
made  a  motion  in  the  House  for  the  production  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  refutation  of  the  calumny  which  had 
been  reproduced  by  the  Indian  Directors  in  the  return  in 
question.  The  answer  was  that  no  such  refutation  had 
been  found ;  it  was  not  at  the  India  House,  or  at  Galcatta, 
or  Bombay ;  so  at  least  said  the  Directors  who  had  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  then  was  the  case.  The  Indian  Gbyemment  made 
a  serious  charge  against  Sir  C.  Napier  in  1846.  Sir 
Charles  reftited  that  charge.  The  Indian  Gbyemment, 
as  is  notorious,  bore  Sir  Charles  no  good  wilL  In  the 
archives  of  that  Government  the  charge  was  hoarded  apu 
Eleven  years  later  that  charge  was  reproduced  and  printed 
on  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Government  in  a  parlia- 
mentary return.  The  refutation  made  by  the  accnaed 
man  on  being  demanded  by  his  friends  ^'coQld  not  be 
found.''  This  is  a  case  in  which  ^  he  who  runs  may  read." 
Only  facts  are  stated ;  conclusions  may  be  drawn  by  tiie 
reader. 

Sir  William  Napier  published  a  pamphlet  an  this 
subject,  clearing  his  brother's  memory,  and  proving^  to 
demonstration  the  following  &icis : — 

That  under  the  Ameers  those  tyrants  determined  the 
prices  at  which  their  grain  should  be  sold,  these  being 
always  above  the  regular  market  price,  which  was  ot 
course  regulated  by  the  relative  pressure  of  demand  and 
supply;  and  as  no  voluntary  purchasers  could  therefiire 
be  found  for  the  Ameers'  grain,  they  made  their  Kardaia 
responsible  for  the  money,  and  no  grain  was  allowed  to  be 
sold  until  after  theirs  was  disposed  o£  The  consequences 
were  much  oppression  and  suffering,  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  Land  was  gradually  becoming  a  waste. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Sir  C.  Napier's  administration 
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was  to  take  off  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Ameers  upon 
imported  grain ;  and  he  liirther  exerted  himself  to  reduce 
the  price  generally  by  liberal  measures  towards  the  culti- 
Tators  of  the  land.  The  only  enactment  by  which  the 
price  of  grain  in  Scinde  could  be  raised,  emanated  firom 
the  Eombay  Government,  the  authors  of  the  charge 
against  Sir  Charles.  The  latter  advocated  free  trade  in 
grain  and  admitted  it  into  Scinde  free  of  duty ;  the  only 
tax  upon  it  was  levied  at  Bombay ;  and  the  testimony  of 
Colonel  Bathbome,  who  had  been  a  collector  in  Scinde 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  showed  that  the  prices  at  which 
grain  was  invariably  sold  in  Scinde  were  lower  than 
prevailed  in  any  ptuii  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  charge 
of  monopoly  or  interference  with  the  natural  causes  which 
regulate  prices,  except  in  .the  liberal  measures  above 
referred  to  in  aid  of  the  cultivators. 

If  Sir  Charles  Napier's  administration  had  been  such 
as  was  described  by  his  traducers,  some  trace  of  its  evil 
effects  would  be  found  in  the  reports  of  his  successors. 
Yet,  two  years  after  Sir  Charles  left  Scinde,  his  successor, 
Mr.  Fringle^  who  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
wrote  as  follows:  ^I  can  wish  nothing  better  for  the 
interests  of  our  newly  acquired  provinces  in  the  Funjaub 
than  that  they  may  have  the  beneffit  of  the  same  just  and 
strong  government  which  was  so  successfully  applied  to 
the  introduction  of  order  here."  Mr.  Frere,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Pringle,  expressed  himself  in  similar  terms. 

^In  the  face  of  such  evidence,''  to  quote  the  words  of 
an  article  in  the  ^  Sun '  newspaper  at  the  time,  ^  and 
of  Sir  Charles's  own  refutation  of  the  calumny  concocted 
against  him,  it  would  be  almost  incredible  but  for  Mr. 
Ewart's  returns  and  Mr.  Willoughby's  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  such  persistency  in  wrongdoing  could 
be  exhibited  as  has  been  diown  by  the  Court  of  Directors." 
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To  Lady  Napier. 

**Caapham,  Jiilj,1897. 
**  I  have  read  Mr.  Lawrence's*  life ;  it  is  well  and 
simply  told  by  Mr^  Preseott;  pray  tell  Mrs.  Lawrence 
that  I  find  in  it  the  proof  of  what  I  always  thoug^t^  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  wise,  and  good»  and  generous,  and 
amiable  man,  and  that  I  am  proud  of  haying  known  him; 
and  still  more  so  at  his  having  a  kind  feeling  towards  n& 
He  really  was  a  thoroughly  good  and  amiable  man. 

**  Lord  Ellenborough  was  very  eloquent  and  oopions  on 
India ;  he  thinks  it  gone ;  the  next  mail  will  telL 

"  We  are  all  agog  about  news  which  everybody  expects 
this  day;  I  doubt  its  coming  until  Monday,  fix)m  the 

general  law  of  disappointment This 

month,   forty-two  years  ago,   I  first  knew ^  and  I 

think  so  long  a  friendship  should  bear  more  fruit  than 
words.  He  has  given  me  many  presents,  and  I  hare 
therefore  written  to  him  to  ask  if  he  is  pressed  for  money, 
— ^I  suspect  he  is, — and  to  offer  him  2002.  I  doubt  his 
accepting  it,  but  I  feel  sure  I  ought  to  offer  it;  I  feel  sore 
you  will  approve. 

^  I  expect  all  my  darlings,  large  and  small,  on  Sunday. 

'^I  am  very  low  about  a  sad  event  which  vexed  us  on 
coming  down  this  moment.  One  of  the  poor  little  birds 
is  lying  dead,  and  the  other  standing  over  it  trying  to 
bring  it  to  life  again ;  it  is  very  piteous.  I  do  hate  to 
have  pets  of  animals ;  this  pains  me  as  much  as  the  loss 
of  poor  Cardinal  did. 

^  There  is  no  news,  and  I  cannot  write  mucL  I  am  so 
vexed  about  the  poor  little  creature ;  and  you  and  my 
Eatty  will  be  so  vexed  that  it  weighs  on  me." 

The  following  letters  from  an  old  43rd  veteran  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 

*  Late  American  minigter  in  this  oountxy. 
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To  Sir  Wm.  Napier. 

"  DeAB  Sib,  -  Sowerby,  Deo.  24, 1857. 

*'A  few  remarks  from  an  old  soldier  of  the  43rd, 
who  fought  with  you  in  several  battles  in  the  Peninsular 
wars.  I  belonged  to  Captain  Duffy's  company,  which 
went  abroad  with  the  Ist  Battalion  in  1809  from  Colchester, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Giffard  and  Major  McLeod.  We 
landed  at  Lisbon,  marched  to  Talavera,  reached  there  on 
the  29th  July;  the  battle  was  over,  but  we  buried  the 
dead.  Then  at  Alameda  on  the  24th  July,  1810,*  when 
Colonel  Hull  took  the  command.  Captain  DalzeU  and 
Captain  Cameron  were  killed,  and  Colonel  Hull  lost  his 
horse ;  your  company  and  Captain  Duflfy's  covered  the 
bridge,  and  I  recollect  your  stripping  a  dead  man's  belts 
off  and  putting  them  on  yourself,  and  then  gave  the 
command  for  the  43rd  to  charge.  We  drove  the  French 
back  and  then  retired  over  the  bridge,  where  Colonel 
Hull  was  killed.  We  fought  them  again  at  Busaco,  and 
won  the  victory,  when  both  you  and  your  brother  Charles 
were  present  Then  we  retreated  to  Torres  Vedras  to  the 
defence  lines.  I  was  at  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  on 
the  19th  January,  1812,  where  poor  Craufrird  was  kiUed ; 
and  at  Badajoz,  on  the  6th  April,  we  went  left  in  front ; 
and  Colonel  McLeod,  Mr.  Target,  and  Mr.  Harvest  were 
all  killed  together ;  and  I  was  wounded  going  up  to  the 
breach,  but  did  not  get  wounded  again  until  I  got  to 
Toulouse  on  Easter  Sunday,  though  I  was  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  and  at  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  had  a 
narrow  escape.  I  recollect  you  having  the  command  at 
Gallegos  after  the  retreat  from  Madrid.  We  went  from 
Gallegos  to  Yittoria,  where  we  fought  the  French  again, 
and   won;    also   on    the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and 

♦  The  Coa. 
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Toulouse.  I  left  France  when  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Elba 
in  1814,  for  America,  and  fought  the  Yankees  on  the  8th 
January,  1815,  at  New  Orleans,  when  the  Yankees  threw 
an  unmerciful  shell,  which  took  away  both  legs  of  lieu- 
tenant Darcy,  and  wounded  Captain  Simpson ;  and  lastly 
got  on  to  the  plains  of  Waterloo  on  the  20th  June,  too 
late  to  fight,  but  in  time  to  assij^  in  burying  the  dead  I 
got  discharged  in  May,  1816,  and  was  36  years  without 
pension.  But  in  1852  I  had  granted  nine  pence  a  day, 
and  by  the  influence  of  Sir  James  Ferguson  and  other 
friends  got  it  augmented  to  one  shilling  per  day,  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful  in  my  old  age.  I  am  proud  to 
wear  the  medal  that  I  got  with  ten  clasps  for  actions  that 
I  fought  in.  I  hope  those  few  remarks  from  an  old 
veteran  of  70  summers  will  be  accepted  by  an  old  soldier, 
and  I  remain, 

"Yours  respectfully, 

«  Wm.  Kebshaw  (late  43rd)." 
To  Sir  Wm.  Napier. 

"  My  DEAB  Sib,  •*  Sowerby,  JaiL  6, 1858. 

"I  duly  received  your  kind  letter  and  present  yon 
sent  me  by  Colonel  Orange.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Sir 
William  is  infirm  in  his  old  age,  for  never  a  better  or  a 
braver  man  commanded  a  regiment  when  he  was  young. 
I  remember  all  the  persons  you  named  in  your  letter 
very  well ;  it  is  quite  possible  for  me  to  be  mistaken 
about  the  circumstance  I  named  about  Sir  WiUiani 
taking  a  dead  man's  belts  at  Alameda,  and  that  he 
might  have  been  binding  up  the  wound  of  some  unforta- 
nate  fellow.  But  I  am  persuaded  of  one  thing,  that  is^ 
if  Sir  W.  had  not  ordered  us  to  charge  the  French  at 
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the  time,  they  would  have  peppered  us  in  retreatisg 
oyer  the  bridge* 

^My  object  in  writing  to  Sir  William  was  not  for  any 
pecuniary  assistance.  I  had  understood  for  several  years 
that  Sir  W.  had  gone  to  rest  with  his  fathers,  but,  oon- 
yersing  with  Dr.  Alexander  of  Halifax  a  few  weeks  ago  on 
the  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  he  mentioned  Sir  W.'s  name, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  just  got  published  the  Life  of  his 
brother  Charles,  and  that  he  was  still  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  He  gave  me  the  address  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  work,  and  I  wrote  for  Sir  W/s  address,  just 
that  I  might  let  him  know  that  I  was  living,  and  had 
not  forgot  all  our  young  day  exploits.  But  I  must 
express  my  gratitude  to  Sir  W.  for  accepting  my  letter, 
and  to  Lady  Napier  for  the  trouble  she  has  had  in 
replying;  and  hoping  that  you  both  may  enjoy  every 
eartiily  felicity  for  a  many,  many  years,  I  must  not  at  the 
same  time  forget  to  say  that  my  kind  partner  in  age  sends 
her  kind  wishes,  and  respects  also. 

'^I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 
"  Wm.  Eebshaw. 

**PS.  I  should  have  mentioned  your  brother  George 
in  my  letter,  but  I  was  not  certain  whether  he  lost  his 
arm  at  Busaco  or  not,  but  I  know  he  was  Captain  of  the 
52nd  Kegiment" 

The  name  of  Colquhoun  Grant  is  &miliar  to  all  readers 
of  Napier's  History ;  the  following  interesting  account  of 
his  services  was  drawn  up  by  his  friend  and  forwarded  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  give 
weight  to  an  application  for  promotion  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Colqnhoun's  son,  then  a  comet  in  the  "Bays,"  who 
appears  to  have  inherited  the  enterprising  nature  of  his 
father. 
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*'  Statement  humbly  present^  for  the  consideiatio&  of 
H.  E.  H.  the  General  Coramanding-in-Chief.' 

''The  late  Brigadier-General  Colquhoun  Grant  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  which  enables  me  to  make  the 
following  statement  with  a  sure  knowledge ;  but,  for  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, I  doubt  not  that  a  reference  to  Lord  Seaton,  Lord 
Downes,  and  Sir  George  Scovell  will  obtain  a  corroboration 
of  my  assertions. 

"Grant  served  as  a  regimental  officer  in  the  West 
Indies,  real  service  against  an  enemy;  and  also  on  the 
staff  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  very  highly  esteemed 
him. 

"In  the  Peninsula  he  was  soon  selected  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  one  of  his  exploring  officers,  men  of  whom 
the  Duke  in  after  times  said  to  me,  *  No  army  in  the  world 
can  produce  the  Uhe;'  and  he  particularly  dwelt  on  the 
merits  of  Colquhoun  Grant  and  Waters.  I  say  exploring 
officers,  because  Grant  was  also  employed  to  conduct  a 
great  portion  of  the  secret  intelligence,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  he  acted  personally  as  a  spy.  There  was  a 
Grant  who  did  so,  and  a  very  remarkable  man  he  was  in 
his  line;  but  Colquhoun  Grant,  though  he  repeatedly 
penetrated  the  enemy's  lines,  and  even  passed  days  in 
tlieir  cantonments,  was  always  in  uniform,  trusting  entirely 
to  his  own  personal  resources,  and  with  reason,  for  hw 
sagacity,  courage,  and  quickness  were  truly  remarkable, — 
scarcely  to  be  matched.  A  curious  adventure  illustrating 
at  once  his  qualities  and  his  services  has  been  by  me 
related  at  length  in  my  History  of  the  war. 

"  As  conductor  of  the  secret  intelligence,  Grant,  besides 
his  own  personal  exploits,  displayed  a  surprising  skill ;  I 
have  seen  letters  from  Alcalde  and  other  agents  of  his, 
from  all  parts  of  Spain,  conveying  intelligence  sure  and 
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useful,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  told  me  his  best, 
indeed  his  only  sure  spies,  were  men  who  acted  from 
patriotism  and  would  not  accept  money;  his  talent  in 
discoyering  them  was  not  the  least  of  his  merits.  These 
are  indications  of  the  man's  character,  but  my  object  is  to 
draw  H.  R  Highness's  attention  to  points  little  known 
where  Colquhoun  Grant's  efforts  in  the  public  service  were 
eminently  advantageous,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  may 
influence  H.  B.  H.  favourably  for  his  son»  Comet  Grant. 

'^When  Marmont  came  down  on  Beira  in  1812  the 
Dake  of  Wellington's  operations  and  designs  were  seriously 
affected,  because  from  the  Spaniards'  conduct  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken  by  a  coup-de- 
main;  and  Almeida  also  from  its  weakness  was  in  like 
danger;  and  the  rapidity  necessary  to  succour  those 
places  was  very  embarrassing.  In  this  difiSculty  Colquhoun 
Grants  as  shown  in  my  History,  daringly  entered  the 
enemy's  cantonments,  and  then  perseveringly  hung  upon 
his  flank,  watching  his  every  movement,  counting  his 
numbers,  and,  finally  ascertaining  that  his  scaling  ladders 
were  left  in  Tamanes,  assured  the  Duke  that  no  coup-de- 
main  was  designed,  and  that  Marmont's  force  was  not  such 
as  to  menace  a  serious  invasion  of  Portugal ;  thus  time  was 
given  for  arrangement,  and  a  regular  movement  was  made, 
which  accident  alone  prevented  from  being  fatal  to  the 
French  army. 

^'  A  more  remarkable  fact  remains  to  be  told,  one  little 
known. 

''  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  the  Duke  instantly 
called  Grant  from  the  Military  College  at  Famham  to 
Belgium  to  take  charge  of  the  intelligence  department. 
Before  a  week  had  passed  he  discovered  and  engaged  a 
man  and  his  wife,  people  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  purpose, 
to  go  to  Paris  as  spies ;  from  thence  they  transmitted 

VOL.  II.  u 
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constant  and  sure  intelligence,  having  by  some  means 
access  to  the  French  Bureau  de  la  Guerre.  On  the  15th 
June  the  man  sent  a  note,  which  I  have  seen  noted  thus 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  own  hand,  'JReeeived 
from  Grant  June  18th,  11  o'clock,* — ^that  is  to  say,  just  as 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  commencing.  This  document 
and  its  story  is  remarkable.  Had  it  been  received  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  two  days  before  the  batde,  no  surprise 
of  the  allies  could  have  happened ;  and  the  great  battle 
would  probably  have  been  fought  and  easily  won  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sambra  The  contents  ran  in  substance  and 
I  think  nearly  in  words,  besides  a  great  deal  of  minor 
information,  thus :  *  Les  routes  sont  combrdes  de  troupes  et  de 
matMely  les  offiders  de  toutes  grades  parlent  haut  que  la 
ffrande  bataUle  sera  livrie  avant  trots  Jours.* 

^^Why  was  this  important  notice  withheld  fix^m  the 
Duke  until  it  was  too  late  ?  Grant  was  &r  in  advance  of 
the  British  outposts  to  be  near  his  agents ;  other  agents 
were  employed  by  the  Duke  in  various  directions,  and  to 
ensure  the  regular  transmission  of  their  reports^  General 
Dombeiy  was  placed  at  Conde  (1  think)  as  an  intennediate 
authority.  That  General  mistook  his  position,  and  fiEmcied 
he  was  to  judge  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
reports.  Hence,  on  receiving  Grant's  important  letter,  he 
sent  it  back  saying,  that  so  far  from  convincing  him  that 
the  Emperor  was  advancing  for  battle  it  assured  hun  c^ 
the  contrary.  Grant  instantly  conveyed  the  letter  direct 
to  the  Duke,  but  it  only  reached  him  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  I  too  late  to  be  useful,  but  furnishing  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  Grant's  great  talent;  for  never  was 
intelligence  more  complete,  more  exact,  or  more  important, 
procured  for  a  general  in  such  grave  circumstances. 

"At  Paris  after  the  battle  Grant's  services  were  again 
very  advantageous  to  the  army.    The  allies,  as  happens 
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in  all  armiesy  were  very  diligent  in  appropriating  the  spoils 
of  war  without  much  regarding  the  British  rights;  the 
troops  were  aware  of  this,  and  discontented,  thinking 
Iheir  interests  were  neglected  by  the  Dnka  But  secretly 
Grant  was  set  on  the  watch,  and  he  and  his  agents  were 
everywhere,  prying  and  taking  notes  of  all  gnns  and  stores 
improperly  removed  from  the  British  stock.  I  was  with 
him  when  he  in  person  detected  gmis  being  carried  away 
in  boats  on  the  Seine.  He  thns  enabled  the  Dnke  to 
obtain  restitution  in  money,  I  believe,  and  so  saved  the 
army  from  loss. 

''Afler  the  European  war  Grant  went  to  India,  and 
served  as  a  Brigadier^eneral  in  the  first  Burmese  war, 
movii^  his  column  by  Arracan ;  there  he  was  stricken  by 
fever,  which  brought  him  home,  and  soon  after  sent  him 
to  bis  grave. 

-July,  1857." 

The  publication  of  Marshal  Marmont's  ^  Memoirs'  called 
forth  the  following  notice  from  Sir  W.  Napier.  It  bears 
no  date,  but  appears  to  have  been  written  about  this 
time: — 

''NaPIEB  AND  MaBMONT. 

"  To  the  JEM(/r  of  the  '  Daily  NewsJ 

"At  page  178,  voL  iv.,  of  Marshal  Marmont's 
*  Memoirsi,'  my  *  History  of  the  Peninsular  War*  is  censured 
by  the  Mardial,  because  I  said  that  his  movement  to 
saocour  Soult  in  1811  was  a  result  of  orders  to  co-operate 
with  that  Marshal.  Marmont  declares  it  was  voluntary,  and 
thus  avenges  the  supposed  wrong,  which  however  is  no 
wroBg  at  all,  seeing  that  co-operation  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  special  operation. 

u2 
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***  Lieutenant-Colonel  Napier,  in  his  very  poor  (trit 
mediocre)  work,  in  which  error  as  to  &uctB  and  want  of 
sincerity  dispute  with  ignorance  of  the  elementary  rules 
■of  art/  &C. 

^^  This  is  simply  Marshal  Marmont's  opinion,  which  need 
not  disturb  me,  it  being  clear  that  it  results  from  my 
having  questioned  his  talent  as  a  generaL  To  re^att 
would  be  easy,  but  I  think  his  '  Memoirs'  are  really  very 
clever,  though  not  very  modest  or  honest 

"Ignorant  of  war  I  may  be,  but  think  not,  having 
practised  and  studied  it  under  very  good  masters.  Some 
of  my  knowledge  also  was  acquired  by  observing  Marahal 
Marmont's  own  method  of  warring, — for  he  was  a  very 
expert  general,  though  not  a  great  captain.  Aiming 
always  at  great  things  with  more  vanity  than  power^  be 
fell  short  of  the  sublime  and  tumbled  into  the  ridiculous. 
His  quid  pro  quo — or,  in  English,  his  tit  for  tat — is, 
however,  fair.  I  wrote  that  he  was  not  a  great  geneisl ; 
he  says  that  I  am  no  judge,  and  no  general  at  all.  I 
never  indeed  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  my  qualifica* 
tions,  like  Marshal  Marmont,  by  losing  a  great  battle — lie 
never  gained  one  as  an  independent  commander — but  at 
Salamanca  I  aided  to  beat  him.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  gallant  soldiers  and  had  the  initial  move- 
ment, yet  was  beaten  in  forty  minutes.  My  opinion  of 
his  military  talent  was  then  formed, — and  right  or  wrong, 
has  been  held  in  common  with  Napoleon,  Soult^  and 
Wellington, 

'^  The  charge  of  error  as  to  facts  may  be  true,  though  he 
does  not  instance  any  save  the  insignificant  one  of  saying 
Napoleon  gave  him  orders.  This  I  have  touched  on.  Of 
his  own  inaccuracies  I  could  offer  many  examples,  but  will 
content  myself  with  one,  because  it  could  hardly  have 
occurred  innocently.    He  writes  that  two  English  divisions 
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— ^the  Fifth  and  light — ^in  retiring  from  Castrejon  four 
days  before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  were  overwhelmed 
(accablees)  by  the  fire  of  his  artillery!  Commanding  a 
regiment  that  day  in  the  Light  Division,  the  43rd,  I  know 
and  declare  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  cannon-shots  were 
fired,  and  not  one  man  in  either  division  was  touched ! ! 

"His  imputation  of  insincerity — meaning  wilful  falsifi- 
cation— touches  character;  and  were  Marshal  Marmont 
still  living,  one  proof  of  my  sincerity  should  be  to  fell  him 
how  little  such  an  accusation  troubled  me,  coming  from 
a  man  chiefly  known  to  £Etme  for  military  imshaps,  and 
faithlessness  to  his  benefactor,  his  sovereign,  and  his 
country." 

Sir  Wi  Napier  to  lAevt.'CoUmd  Mathbame. 
•*  "ISSS. 

"  I  have  read  your  article ;  it  is  a  very  laborious  one, 
and  must  have  cost  you  great  research  and  great  care. 
You  are  I  think  too  hard  on  Fox's  bQL*  As  to  the 
commercial  point  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  suppose  his 
design  was  to  make  thus  a  commencement  for  getting  rid 
of  the  Company  altogether. 

**  The  political  part  of  his  bill  I  like  better  than  your 
plan  of  a  single  minister.  He,  indeed,  gave  the  council  to 
his  own  friends,  and  they  would  have  given  strength  to 
the  Whigs ;  but  the  men  were  high  in  rank  and  fortune 
and  character,  and  therefore  men  not  likely  to  permit 
dirty  jobbery  or  to  pass  over  great  injustice  in  India ;  and 
a  coimcil  inunediately  under  the  eye  and  hand  of  Parlia- 
ment. Had  he  put  the  power  into  the  hands  of  a  minister 
to  pass  with  a  change  of  ministry,  it  would  have  been 
useless  for  governing  India,  and  the  patronage  would  have 
jbeen  entirely  employed  for  home  influence. 

*  India  BiU. 
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''A  cotmcil  of  great  men  of  high  rank  and  fair  character 
would  have  felt  that  to  govern  so  great  an  Empire  well, 
with  all  its  wars  and  policieSy  was  worthy  of  attention;  it 
would  have  interested  them  per  9e  more  than  their  petty 
home  politics ;  they  would  have  felt  themselves  sovereigns, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  their  public 
opinion  to  keep  them  in  order.  StiU  they  would  have 
done  wrong;  it  must  be  so.  A  great  empire  held  by 
arms  at'a  distance  never  can  be  governed  well  or  honesdy 
or  benefioentlyy  and  will  always  be  found  a  weight  and  a 
crime  and  a  corrupter  of  national  morality ;  wherefore  I 
care  not  if  we  lose  India." 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 


ILLNESS  —  CORBESPONDENCaB. 


During  these  two  last  years,  1857  and  1858,  Sir  William 
had  been  becoming  more  and  more  feeble.  He  still  con- 
tinued his  daily  drives,  but  the  exertion  necessary  to  reach 
the  carriage  was  painful,  and  the  effort  to  walk  up  and 
down  stairs  between  his  bed-room  and  drawing-room  was 
extreme.  But  he  clung  to  his  drives  as  the  only  physical 
pleasure  left  him,  except  the  occasional  cessation  of  his 
pains,  and  even  wet  and  foggy  weather  could  rarely  cause 
him  to  relinquish  them.  And  so  his  life  went  on  day  after 
day — ^too  often  a  night  of  restlessness  and  sickness  followed 
by  a  day  of  pain — ^hardly  any  respite.  But  with  his  suffer- 
ings, so  also  did  his  patience  and  fortitude  seem  to  increase, 
and  his  mind  to  become  more  cheerful  and  serene.  His 
unconmion  mental  activity  and  vigour  were  likewise  un- 
abated, and  he  continued  to  take  the  keenest  interest  in 
eyery  public  event,  as  well  as  in  what  passed  around  him. 
The  visits  of  children  were  a  never-failing  delight,  and  it 
was  truly  affecting  to  witness  the  gentleness  and  love 
expressed  towards  those  little  creatures  in  his  face  and 
manner. 

"  It  dwells  on  my  mind,"  writes  one  of  his  daughters, 
''  as  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  the  manner  in 
which  out  riding  or  driving  he  would  look  out  for  little 
children  on  the  road ;  the  delight,  tender  and  keen,  that 
he  took  in  watching  them  and  their  movements  and  in  see- 
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ing  tbem  happy  and  amused ;  and  the  vexation  and  anger 
or  terror  excited  in  him  if  he  saw  them  treated  with  negli- 
gence and  want  of  thought  for  their  comfort,  or  ill-treated, 
or  in  danger.  He  used  to  apply  all  sorts  of  pet  and  fanci- 
ful names  to  them ;  he  used  to  say  that  character  is  as 
much  shown  in  childhood  by  the  walk  as  by  almost  any 
outward  sign,  and  he  would  watch  the  way  little  children 
put  down  their  feet^  saying  he  could  tell  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  little  creature  by  its  manner  of  doing  so— 
if  resolute,  cheerful,  active-minded,  sedate,  or  domineer- 
ing, &c.  These  observations  with  similar  ones  on  animals^ 
his  habits  of  watching  picturesque  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  of  forms  in  clouds,  trees,  and  all  else  belonging  to 
an  artist-pleasure  in  nature,  and  of  examining  and  explain- 
ing the  country  from  a  military  point  of  view — supposing 
it  to  be  occupied  by  armies — made  his  drives  a  keen 
pleasure  to  him  up  to  within  a  very  few  months  of  his 
death ;  and  the  variety  and  originality  of  his  conversation 
at  such  times  made  them  events  to  be  held  in  marked 
remembrance  by  his  companions,  even  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  not  a  precious  recollection  of  a  parent 

"  He  used  almost  always  to  stop  the  carriage  if  he  saw 
beggars  whom  he  thought  in  real  distress,  and  give  to  them, 
especially  if  there  were  children.  Now  and  then  if  driving 
fast  or  occupied  in  thought  he  would  pass  them,  and  he 
afterwards,  struck  with  the  idea  that  they  had  looked  sickly 
or  in  real  want — ^not  like  common  trampers — ^would  turn 
back,  and  if  he  failed  to  meet  them  again  he  was  unhappy 
and  self-reproachful  for  hours  after." 

The  same  daughter  writes :  ^  I  remember  when  we  were 
in  Guernsey  at  the  time  of  the  famine  in  Ireland  how 
acutely  he  felt  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish :  he  showed  liis 
feeling  in  deeds  as  well  as  words.  One  instance  of  the 
sensitive  tenderness  of  his  heart  and  of  the  depth  of  his 
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fedmgs  which  comes  back  to  my  recollection,  is,  that  more 
than  once  dniing  that  time,  having  opened  the  newspaper 
before  he  began  his  breakfast,  he  would,  on  reading  some 
of  the  accounts  of  the  suffering,  turn  from  food  unable  to 
touch  it,  and  hurry  almost  choking  with  emotion  from  the 
room,  saying  he  could  not  eat  while  he  thought  of  little 
children  starving. 

**  Not  three  months  before  my  £etther's  death  he  saw  in  a 
newspaper  an  account  of  a  railway  porter  at  the  Clapham 
Common  station  having,  by  a  brave  action,  saved  the  life 
of  a  poor  woman  who  had  got  confused  and  was  crossing 
the  line,  in  spite  of  a  warning,  just  as  a  train  was  coming. 
The  young  man  rushed  to  her  and  pushed  her  down  just  as 
the  train  passed,  and  so  saved  her.  My  father  sent  me  to 
the  station  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  anecdote,  which 
I  did  of  another  of  the  railway  servants  of  whom  I  had 
some  knowledge.  He  told  me  the  story  was  quite  true,  and 
that  when  the  train  rushed  past  it  was  within  an  inch  of 
the  porter's  body,  he  being  between  it  and  the  woman ; 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man,  steady  and  worthy  in  every 
way,  and  an  excellent  son.  My  father  was  delighted  at 
the  account,  and  sent  me  again  the  next  day  to  give  him 
a  sovereign  from  him,  and  to  tell  him  how  glad  he  was 
always  to  hear  of  a  brave  action.  The  young  man,  whose 
name  I  think  was  Hirams  or  Hyams,  was  very  young  and 
quiet-looking:  he  seemed  pleased  and  surprised  at  the 
message  and  the  money,  and,  on  my  asking  him  what  made 
him  think  of  doing  as  he  had  done,  he  said  very  quietly 
that  he  did  not  think  at  all,  only  it  was  dreadful  to  see  a 
fellow  creature  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  seemed  quite  uncon- 
scioTis  of  having  done  anything  remarkable.  His  fellow 
servant  told  me  that  the  gentleman  who  saw  the  action 
and  wrote  the  account  of  it  in  the  paper,  collected  a  small 
sum  for  him  also. 

u3 
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'^  Nothing  annoyed  my  £Gtther  so  mnch  with  ns,  ytbea 
children,  as  want  of  dyility  or  courtesy  to  those  below  na 
He  did  not  like  to  see  us  foiget  to  answer,  by  gestnre  or 
word,  any  of  the  poor  people's  salutations  as  they  passed 
us.  He  always  taught  us  to  be  particular  in  our  demeanour 
towards  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  always  made  us  step 
aside  to  let  pass  any  who  bore 'a  burden,  saying,  'It 
is  for  you  to  let  them  pass;  you  should  not  give  them  ike 
trouble  of  getting  out  of  your  way,  they  haye  enough  to  do 
without  that'" 

Sir  William  Napier  had  been  a  great  sufferer  during  the 
whole  of  1858,  but  in  October  he  was  attacked  by  so 
Tiolent  a  paroxysm  of  illness  that  his  fiunily  became 
seriously  alarmed.  For  weeks  together  he  lay  on  ike 
verge  of  death,  and  his  recovery  on  this  occasion  was  doe 
under  Providence  to  the  unremitting  care  and  great  skill 
of  Mr.  Tayloe,  his  medical  attendant  When  the  author 
of  this  biography  was  first  summonedt  he  had  been  alami- 
ingly  iU  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  opiates  which  woe 
administered  to  still  the  pain  had  affected  the  brain  so  that 
he  would  take  no  nourishment;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
Mr.  Tayloe  thought  that  some  hours'  quiet  sleep  were  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  life,  his  brain,  rendered  unusually 
active  by  the  morphia,  would  allow  him  no  rest  He  had 
talked  incessantiy  for  six  hours  in  a  loud  strong  viMoe 
before  the  present  writer  arrived,  and  he  continued  to  talk 
in  the  same  way  for  four  hours  afterwards ;  and,  although  a 
lowering  illness  was  added  to  his  other  symptoms,  his  phy- 
sical strength  was  so  wonderful  that  there  was  no  appea^ 
ance  of  sinking.  He  took  hardly  any  nourishment,  hardly 
any  sleep,  and  he  spoke  incessantiy :  his  brain  appeared  to 
be  the  seat  of  vitality  and  to  keep  him  aliva  Night  after 
night,  sitting  by  his  bedside,  has  the  author  listened  to 
him  for  hours  together  without  a  pause.     He  spoke  much 
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and  often  of  his  own  shortcomings.  With  reference  to  a 
passionate  temper,  he  said  ^^  I  think  a  madman  who  is  well 
treated  in  an  asylum,  and  knows  that  he  is  so,  has  a  happy 
lot  We  who  are  not  called  mad — ^at  one  moment  we  are 
fierce  and  proud,  raging  and  thirsting  to  thrust  a  sword 
through  and  destroy  people  who  have  never  done  us  any 
harm;  and  the  next  moment  perhaps  doing  all  we  can  to 
help  and  cherish  the  same  people.  What  sense  is  there  in 
that  ?  that  is  not  a  sane  proceeding!  " 

Again :  ^'  As  I  lie  here  and  think  of  my  past  life,  I  feel 
yery  small,  yery  small  indeed.  I  try  to  remember  if  I  have 
done  any  good,  but  the  eyil  far  oyerbalances  it.  We  shall 
aU  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting :  in  the 
eye  of  the  great  good  God  earthly  goodness  can  haye  no 
positiye  existence,  yet  He  sees  and  makes  allowance  for  us 
all — giving  more  credit  for  good,  and  less  blame  for  evil, 
than  our  fellow-creatures'  harsh  judging  would  have  done. 
Men  should  strive  after  those  priceless  virtues  of  patience, 
wisdom,  charity,  self-sacrifice.  In  looking  back  on  my  life, 
it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  now  if  I  could  remember  to 
have  done  a  perfectly  self-sacrificing  act — ^if  I  could  think 
I  had  been  ready  and  willing  at  any  moment  to  lay  down 
my  life  for  another  person's  good.  I  try  to  remember, 
but  I  can't  remember  that  I  ever  did.  I  have  often  run 
into  danger  and  exposed  myself  to  pain,  sometimes  to  save 
others.  Yes !  I  have  done  that — but  there  was  always  a 
springing  hope,  a  sort  of  conviction,  that  I  should  escape ; 
and  that  being  so,  away  flies  the  merit.  The  nearest 
thing  I  ever  did  to  absolute  self-sacrifice  was  at  Cazal 
Nova,  when  I  received  in  my  back  the  ball  that  lies  there 
stilL"  And  here  he  related^the  incident  which  will  be  found 
at  page  55,  vol.  i  of  this  biography. 

It  was  necessary,  to  prevent  the  faithful  and  attached 
attendant  who  could  alone  minister  to  aU  his  wants  and 
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who  had  done  so  for  years,  from  bemg  completdy  worn 
out^  that  others  should  remain  with  the  sufferer  at  nighty 
so  that  George  Gould  (that  was  the  name  of  this  excellent 
man)  should  get  rest  when  his  service  was  not  absolutely 
needed ;  and  it  was  during  these  night  watches  in  parti- 
cular that  was  first  revealed  to  the  present  writer,  in  all  its 
intensity,  the  deep  human  tenderness  with  which  William 
Napier's  soul  was  filled.  His  bearing  under  an  unexampled 
accumulation  of  trials  would  be  almost  incredible  if  not 
seen,  and  the  author  will  always  remember,  as  one  of  the 
most  impressive  lessons  of  his  life,  the  fortitude,  patience, 
cheerfulness,  and  consideration  for  those  around  him,  with 
with  which  his  sufferings  were  borne.  On  one  occasion 
when  momentarily  mastered  by  the  excessive  irritability 
and  pain  of  his  disease,  he  betrayed  impatience  with 
^^  George  "  for  some  involuntary  awkwardness  which  caused 
him  acute  pain,  and  he  bewailed  and  grieved  over  this 
incident  for  half  an  hour  after,  calling  himself  very  hard 
names,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  until  a  message  had  been 
taken  to  his  attendant  to  beg  his  forgiveness.  Sometimes 
he  would  desire  that  his  family  should  pray  for  him,  "  as  it 
cannot  be  but  that  the  prayers  of  so  many  innocent  people 
should  be  heard  by  God  1 "  Generally  however  his  mind 
was  cheerful  and  serene,  and  even  when  almost  at  the  worst 
he  used  to  expect  the  morning  newspaper  eagerly  and  have 
it  read  to  him.  He  often  used  to  send  for  some  of  his  chil- 
dren or  sons-in-law,  particularly  in  the  evening,  to  talk  to 
them.  "  K  it  does  not  tire  you,"  he  would  say, "  I  should  like 
to  talk  to  you  for  half  an  hour,  as  it  gives  me  the  only  relief 
from  my  pain."  The  half-hour  would  be  insensibly  pro- 
longed to  an  hour — ^to  two  hours ;  and  the  listener  could  not 
weary,  his  discourse  was  always  so  original  and  interesting, 
and  the  language  so  strangely  beautiful  and  unlaboured. 
The  great  men  of  the  world  was  his  favourite  theme.    He 
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had  stadied  all  their  characters,  knew  intimately  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  career.  Once,  it  was  in  the  afternoon 
before  dinner,  he  had  been  talking  to  the  writer  for  an 
hour,  comparing  the  features  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
BomAn  character,  and  their  great  men ;  the  listener  being 
called  away  to  dinner,  his  place  was  taken  by  George 
Grould,  and  when  he  returned  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
Sir  William  was  still  speaking  on  the  same  subject^  and 
had  continued  to  do  so,  the  attendant  said,  without  a 
break. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation  he  rallied  from  this  attack, 
but  he  never  again  left  his  bedroom  except  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  carriage  for  his  drives,  which  he  resumed  daily 
when  his  health  and  the  weather  admitted  of  it ;  but  the 
whole  course  of  1859  was  only  one  succession  of  painful 
attacks  after  another,  less  violent  however  and  dangerous 
as  the  weather  became  warmer.  His  having  lived  through 
the  previous  winter  seemed  a  miracle,  and  none  of  his 
£amily  could  expect  that  he  would  survive  another. 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  Lady  CampbelL* 
**  Deabest  Pamela,  •'Feb.  i,  1859. 

**  I  am  propped  up  to  write  to  you  the  only  word  that 
comes  unbidden  to  me.  Rejoice,  yes,  rejoice !  Weep  for 
yourself,  but  rejoice  that  the  light  of  your  eyes  has  dis- 
appeared, that  your  angel  has  been  spared  the  'lingering 
agony  that  mine  suffered. 

^*  Pamela,  I  bent  over  her  one  day  as  she  was  lying  on  a 
couch  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and  a  smile  came,  I 
know  not  why, — ^it  was  involuntary,  but  came  over  me 
suddenly,  and  instantly  was  returned  by  one  that  never 
belonged  to  earth.    I  saw  it  come  down  from  heaven  and 

«  On  the  death  of  Lady  CampbeU's  daughter,  a  very  dear  friend  of  ];is 
own  child*  whom  in  dlspodtion  she  greatly  resembled. 
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settle  on  her  beautiful  countenaace  for  a  moment ;  it  told 
me  not  to  grieve !  But  I  do  grieve,  yet  not  for  her  now 
that  her  suffering  is  over ;  and  I  say  to  you  again,  dear 
friend,  rejoice  that  your  angel  has  escaped  from  the  agony 
of  a  lingering  dissolution,  and  has  left  all  tears  behind  for 
you  and  others :  weep  for  yourself,  but  not  for  her. 

"  You  say,  God  help  you — ^He  has  helped  her ;  do  not 
weep  for  that. 

**  Tours  always, 

The  following  letter  was  in  reply  to  an  American  lady 
unknown  to  him,  who  had  written  in  terms  full  of  warm 
admiration  for  Sir  Charles  after  reading  his  *  Life :  *  — 

To  Mrs.  Greene. 

**  Being  on  my  death-bed,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  oer- 
tauithat  I  can  never  rise  from  it  with  a  sensation  of  cahn 
health,  your  letter  comes  to  me  at  a  moment  when  ev^ 
feeling  is  open  to  affection,  and  none  of  a  contrary  nature 
ought  to  be  entertained.  Far  then  from  requiring  an 
apology,  it  carries  consolation,  because  it  is  the  natural 
expression  of  woman's  character  such  as  I  have  always 
found  it 

^^  Many  persons  in  his  own  country  and  in  other  countries 
also,  have  for  years  been  continually  reviling  my  brother, 
without  ever  having  pointed  out  a  vile  action  or  sentiment 
upon  his  part  which  could  furnish  a  foundation  for  their 
enmity. 

<'To  find,  then,  a  lady  of  another  nation,  evidently 
capable  of  discriminating,  voluntarily  offering  a  tribute  of 
unfeigned  esteem,  is  surely  what  I  have  a  right  to  reflect 
upon  with  pride,  while  the  gentleness  and  warmth  of  the 
communication  were  a  breath  of  new  Ufe,  showing  me  that 
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there  are  persons  posseadng  the  same  goodness  and  nobility 
of  mind,  with  whom  his  reputation  and  real  goodness  of 
heart  will  not  fail  to  be  handed  down  hereafter. 

''  Yon  are  right,  madam,  in  thinking  that  I  have  a  great 
mass  of  interesting  materials  sufficient  for  several  yolumeSy 
and  the  first  was  nearly  finished  when  the  hand  of  Heaven 
was  laid  too  heavily  on  me  to  hope  ever  to  finish  it.  It  is 
possible  his  sons-in-law  may  do  something  hereafter,  for  it 
is  but  copying  that  remains  to  do.  Some  consolation  is 
thus  supplied,  but  it  is  very  small ;  and  I  should  wish  to 
do  it  myself,  thinking  I  could  select  best,  from  my  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  feeUngs. 

*^  Much  also  would  I  like  to  have  such  letters  as  you 
have  consoled  me  with  this  day,  but  it  is  now  sixteen 
months  since  I  have  been  stricken  with  disease  which 
leaves  no  hope.  I  am  at  this  moment  compelled  to  return 
my  thanks  by  the  hand  of  my  daughter — ^Miss  Caroline 
Napier — and  with  them  hope  you  will  accept  those  of  Lady 
Napier  and  all  my  family.  I  am  told  the  etiquette  in  your 
country  is  different  from  that  in  this,  but,  as  I  am  nearly 
seventy-four  and  have  many  grandchildren,  perhaps  you 
will  receive  my  offering  of  warm  affection,  which  indeed  at 
any  rate  I  should  offer,  out  of  a  heart  to  which  sincerity  is 
dearer  than  forms." 

The  following  letters,  dictated  by  Sir  William — ^for  he 
never  again  held  a  pen — ^refer  to  General  Shaw  Kennedy's 
pamphlets  on  the  defence  of  England,  and  to  the  Italian 
campaign  of  this  year :  — 

Miss  Caroline  Napier  to  Lieutenant-General  Shaw  Kennedy. 

••  Scinde  Houao,  April  29, 1859. 

^Papa  has  this  morning  dictated  the  enclosed  remarks 
to  me,  and  desires  me  to  send  them  to  you,  and  to  say  they 
will  explain  what  seems  to  puzzle  the  *  Times '  to-day,  viz. 
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the  ease  with  which  France  transports  troops  by  sea.  Papa 
is  intensely  interested  in  the  war,  as  no  doubt  yon  are  too. 
I  think  he  has  had  rather  more  ease,  or  I  should  say  less 
intensity  of  suffering,  this  last  week,  but  I  fear  there  is  no 
lasting  improvement^  such  as  would  avail  against  changes 
of  weather  or  exposure  to  cold. 

[Dictated  Measacpe.] 

"  Years  ago  I  told  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  French  War  Office  a  small  book  of  Napoleon's, 
which  completely  explains  the  rapidity  and  order  with 
which  France  sends  maritime  expeditions  of  troops.  This 
book  in  manuscript  gave  on  each  leaf  a  sea  vessel,  so  as 
to  run  through  the  whole  range  of  maritime  constructions, 
commercial  or  warlike,  from  a  row-boat  to  a  first-rate  three- 
decker.  Then  a  water-coloured  drawing,  evidently  done 
secretly  and  not  by  an  artist,  of  a  section  of  the  vessel 
above,  in  which  section  was  painted  the  distribution  of 
troops  and  stores,  all  in  the  most  exact  and  economical 
manner  as  to  space,  together  with  the  alterations  and 
fittings  up,  to  put  everything  in  the  most  perfect  order  fcr 
embarkations,  disembarkations,  and  voyages  long  or  short. 
It  was  the  most  complete  manual  possible  of  maritime 
expeditions." 

To  Lietitenant-General  Shaio  Kevmedy. 

**  Scinde  Hoiue,  May  17, 1859. 

"I  found  your  pamphlet  exactly  what  I  expected, 
and  always  do  expect  from  you  on  tlie  subject  of  war,  or 
indeed  any  subject  to  which  you  give  your  attention.  I 
should  like  much  to  discuss  it  with  you,  but  am  so  totally 
broken  down,  body  and  mind,  that  I  cannot  do  so.  I  will 
however  make  a  few  observations. 

'^  The  first  and  most  important  of  which  is,  that  I  fear  it 
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will  never  be  adopted.  You  will  be  accused  of  desiring  to 
ixmx  England  entirely  into  a  military  nation,  and  conse- 
quently to  establish  a  military  despotism.  Look  in  Lord 
Comwallis*  Memoirs  for  the  violence  excited  by  the  Duke 
•of  Bichmond's  proposal  to  fortify  Portsmouth  only. 

**  Again,"  your  estimate  of  construction  will  by  folly  and 
jobbings  and  contractors,  &c.,  be  raised  probably  tenfold. 

•*  With  regard  to  the  plan  of  defending  London  by  forts, 
and  Woolwich,  it  will  be  good  if  you  have  men ;  but  you 
will  not  have  them  unless  the  action  of  the  Government  is 
most  vigorous  and  well-directed  as  to  the  volunteer  corps. 

"  Did  I  send  you  to  read  my  proposal  for  the  defence  of 
London  ?  It  was  in  principle  the  same  as  yours,  though 
without  forts,  and  fitted  rather  for  a  second  and  interior 
line  to  yours,  with  the  addition  of  an  entrenched  camp  at 
Richmond  for  the  regular  forces,  and  also  a  series  of  camps 
to  enable  the  troops  to  move  round  London,  and  present 
at  any  point  a  defence  on  the  same  principle  as  that  to 
the  south,  viz.  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  houses,  while 
the  regular  troops  threatened  the  flank  of  the  attack 
£rom  the  different  entrenched  camps,  according  to  the 
points  menaced  by  the  enemy. 

"  This,  however,  was  designed  merely  as  a  temporary 
defence  when  it  should  be  thought  that  a  sudden  invasion 
was  imminent 

"With  regard  to  the  volunteer  corps  in  the  country: 
If  they  have  long-range  rifles — ^and  we  ought  to  have  a 
million  of  them  at  least  in  different  stores  ready  for  the 
occasion — they  would  make  the  volunteer  corps  much 
more  formidable  now  than  they  could  have  been  in  former 
times;  combined  with  Armstrong's  lightest  gun  they 
would  enable  volunteers  safely  to  approach  within  shot 
of  a  column  in  march,  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  and  yet 
wotdd  be  too  far  off  for  the  enemy  to  detach  flanking 
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parties  against  them ;  and  cavalry  would  be  a  lost  arm  in 
this  country  of  hedges  and  ditches,  if  detached  against 
thenu  I 

"I  imagine,  indeed,  that  if  the  French  eayalry  went  I 
very  far,  the  volunteer  cavahy  and  yeomanry,  mounted  on 
far  better  horses,  and  armed  with  a  spear  and  a  light  rifle, 
might  turn  upon  them  and  beat  thenu  Certainly  the 
French  cavalry  would  tire  their  horses  out  and  soon  ruin 
them ;  and  if  they  kept  with  the  column  of  march,  what 
a  slaughtering  game  a  few  Armstrong  guns,  attached  to 
the  volunteer  corps,  and  magnificently  horsed,  could  play 
on  the  enemy's  line  of  march  ! 

''I  now  come  to  a  point  which  you  seem  to  have  passed 
over.  You  should,  I  think,  have  central  entrenched  camps 
of  militia  and  regulars,  from  whence  to  issue  forth  against 
an  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  who  shoxdd  attack  any  of  your 
fortified  points.  Bletchingley  appears  a  most  favourable 
situation  for  one,  to  aid  in  all  your  south-eastern  defences  | 
which  form  a  circle  at  equal  distances  from  Bletchingley, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  add  some  purely  miHtaiy  railroad 
to  the  actual  conveyances  of  this  country. 

^<  Your  reasoning  on  Torbay  is  admirable,  and  the  plan 
of  campaign  for  the  enemy  seems  to  me  perfect ;  but  I 
think  that  to  baffle  it  in  some  degree  there  should  be 
another  entrenched  camp  about  Somerton  or  Taunton^ 
in  which  to  collect  all  the  disposable  forces  of  the  west^ 
and  so  endeavour  to  cover  Bath  and  Bristol,  while  it 
delayed  the  march  of  the  French. 

"I  perceive  that  you  don't  touch  upon  any  invasion 
north  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames ;  but  have  you  con- 
sidered the  possible  chance  of  aEussian  army  joining  in 
an  invasion? 

'^I  think  20,000  men  per  mile  in  line  of  battle  must  be 
an  error  in  your  writing.    Surely,  this  is  too  many  ?    I 
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should  say  nearly  the  double  what  is  necessary  in  taking 
up  a  position. 

''I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  if  I  was  stronger,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  go  on,  and  so  must  end  with  a  reitera- 
tion of  my  sense  of  the  excellence  of  your  plan ;  and  I 
say,  publish  it  by  all  means^  for  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  can  do  harm.  Torbay  is  the  only  delicate  part,  and 
it  is  folly  to  suppose  the  French  ignorant  of  the  facilities 
it  affords  for  landing;  and  your  plan  of  campaign  is 
much  more  likely  to  do  good  by  opening  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  England  as  to  what  they  may  have  to 
encounter,  than  it  can  do  harm  by  teaching  the  enemy. 
Such  teaching  as  that  will  be  an  old  story  to  a  great 
mflitary  nation  like  France;  will  make  them  neither 
stronger  nor  weaker,  but  it  will  infinitely  strengthen 
England  by  making  the  people  think. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  Somerton  camp  bafiling  the 
enemy's  operations,  I  do  not  mean  or  expect  that  troops 
could  be  gathered  there  in  sufficient  numbers  to  move 
out  and  give  battle,  but  merely  to  defend  their  camp 
while  the  stream  of  war  passed  by,  and  then  to  issue  out, 
following  the  enemy,  annoying  his  rear,  retarding  his 
march,  and  picking  up  his  stristgglers ;  in  shorty  to  be  a 

To  the  same. 

"May  23. 

<^  As  to  the  20,000  men,  I  viewed  them  as  lines  drawn 

up  in  bcUitle  array,  but  of  course  there  are  positions  where 

50,000  men  might  be  placed  with  advantage,  and  other 

positions  where  1000  men  would  be  sufficient.     There 

are  many  battles  of  ours  where  your  proportions  were 

not  observed,  though  upon  the  whole  yours  prevailed, 

and  form  a  good  general  guide.    At  Busaco,  for  example, 

we  had  fewer,  and  in  the  first  of  the  Torres  Yedras  lines, 
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and  in  Sonlt's  lines  on  the  lOth  November.  However, 
entrenchments  make  a  difference  of  course;  strength 
of  ground  does  so  also.  Again,  Wellington's  position  to 
resist  Soult's  attack  when  the  battle  of  San  Maicial  was 
fought,  had  much  fewer  men  than  your  roll  would  give. 
So  also  Soulfs  positions  at  the'  battle  of  Vera  were  mudi 
more  thinly  manned.  But  it  is  useless  to  discuss  thk 
point ;  you  lay  down  a  good^  guide,  and  the  nature  of  tiie 
position  must  regulate  the  adaptation. 

"  Yours  ever, 

**W.  Napier.** 

The  following  was  to  his  son-in-law  in  answer  to  his 
remarks  on  the  prospects  of  the  Italian  campaign. 

••April,  1859. 

''1st. — ^I  fear  the  Austrians;  their  troops  are  more 
numerous  and  some  say  better  than  the  French,  and  they 
have  laid  their  head  of  war  on  to  Piedmont  skilfully  and 
strongly. 

''  If  they  lose  a  battle  their  retreat  is  sure  with  plenty 
of  rivers,  behind  which  they  can  make  it  in  order,  nntQ 
they  come  to  their  great  block  of  fortresses  on  the  Adige. 
They  cannot  be  turned  by  the  right  of  the  Po,  because 
they  have  occupied  strongly  Piacenza  and  the  great  pass 
of  Stradella,  which  would  give  them  time  to  throw  llieir 
main  body  over  the  Po,  and  fight  a  battle  on  advantageous 
ground. 

**2nd. — They  have  thrown  an  immense  garrison  into 
Venice, — ^an  army  in  fact ;  and  I  hear  that  Trieste  belongs 
to  the  Grerman  confederation,  which  will  bar  Napoleon's 
stroke  on  that  side ;   he  dare  not  meddle  with  it 

''  This  reduces  the  chances  of  war  to  a  great  battle  on 
the  Piedmontese  side  of  the  Ticino,  without  much  chance 
of  its  being  decisive  for  the  allies,  even  if  they  win  it 
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^' However^  to  make  more  chances^  I  think  the  aUies 
will  take  a  main  position  on  the  side  of  Genoa  but  with- 
out passing  the  mountains;  Grenoa  will  be  their  base, 
but  their  position  will  be  some  place  about  Gavi  between 
Tortona  and  Alessandria^  north  of  the  mountains,  if  those 
places  are  fortified,  or  indeed  whether  they  are  or  not, 
following  Joubert's  campaign  but  without  its  errors.  The 
French-Boman  army  can  then  come  upon  their  flank  to 
operate  on  their  right  or  reinforce  them. 

"There  must,  of  course,  be  a  defensive  corps  in  the 
Alps  to  secure  the  communication  with  France. 

"  The  Emperor  is  a  great  imitator  of  *  my  Uncle,'  and 
it  is  likely  enough  that  he  has  played  the  game  that '  my 
Uncle  *  played  before  Marengo,  viz.,  persuading  his  ene- 
mies that  he  was  unprepared  until  he  could  strike. 

"  A  general  insuxrection  of  Italy  wiU  offer  new  combi- 
nations. I  fear  the  Swiss,  as  they  have  I  believe  30,000 
mercenaries  at  Naples  and  Bome;  and  if  they  are  in 
danger  by  an  insurrection  the  Swiss  nation  may  join  the 
Austriana 

"  The  Austrians  have  probably,  though  I  know  it  not, 
covered  Milan  on  their  right  flank  up  towards  the  lakes 
with  a  moveable  corps.  Having  thus  as  it  were  hedged 
themselves  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  they  have  thrown  in 
mass  the  main  body  of  their  immense  force  upon  the 
centre  of  Piedmont,  where  the  great  plains  extending 
from  the  Ticino  will  enable  them  to  manoeuvre  all  arms 
with  facility  and  freedom,  and  overpower  any  force  that 
is  likely  to  be  opposed  to  them  for  a  fortnight  at  least. 

"The  Piedmontese  forces  should  be  concentrated  in 
mass  at  any  point  firom  whence  they  can  safely  cross  the 
Po,  and  gain  the  hills  between  Alessandria  and  Novi, 
without  being  intercepted  by  a  superior  force.  From  tois 
position  they  should  watch  like  hawks  for  any  Austrian 
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division  that  may  commit  a  mistake  within  half-a-day's 
march  of  them,  and  fall  npon  it  at  the  ran.  If  they  fail, 
or  even  if  they  strike  a  good  blow,  they  should  detach  a 
strong  corps  to  Turin,  and  with  their  main  body  gain  the 
positions  near  Alessandria. 

"Meanwhile,  they  should  detach  a  moveable  corps, 
probably  Garibaldi's  people  and  the  refugees,  to  cross  the 
upper  Ticino  and  operate  towards  Milan  so  as  to  threaten 
the  Austrian  communications;  but  I  would  not  expect 
much  from  this  except  in  the  way  of  raising  insurrections, 
as  probably  the  Austrian  covering  troops  would  be  too 
many  for  them ;  and  I  would  not  detach  any  sound  fight- 
ing troops  beyond  the  reach  of  recall  for  the  great  battle 
that  must  be  finally  fought,  and  to  win  which  will  require 
every  soldier  they  can  concentrate. 

^'Now  let  us  see  how  the  Austrians  may  operate.  If 
they  march  in  mass  on  Turin,  the  detached  corps  and 
spare  soldiers  on  that  side  may,  I  suppose,  particularly 
if  there  is  a  citadel  there,  keep  the  Austrians  in  check 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  fall  back  to  join  the  French, 
who  by  that  time  would  be  over  the  Mont  Cenis  in  sufficient 
force,  with  the  aid  of  the  mountain  fortresses,  to  sustain  the 
Austrians'  attack  until  the  rest  of  their  army  arrive. 

'^Meanwhile,  the  French  who  have  landed  at  Grenoa 
would  have  reinforced  the  Piedmontese  at  Novi,  and 
forced  the  Austrians  to  employ  a  great  covering  army  on 
that  side  to  watch  them  ;  otherwise  the  allies  would 
march  on  their  rear  and  communications,  in  whidi  case 
the  Austrians  would  have  to  divide  their  forces  and  deliver 
two  batties  at  the  same  time,  at  two  different  points,  witib 
insecure  lines  of  retreat  from  both,  inasmuch  as  the 
country  behind  them  to  the  Ticino  is  an  open  plain; 
though  probably  their  superior  cavalry  and  guns  would 
render  those  retreats  safe  enough. 
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**  If  they  did  not  %ht  these  battles,  they  would  pro- 
bably plunder  Turin  of  any  military  stores  that  may  have 
been  lefb  there,  raise  contributions,  Ml  back  without 
fighting,  and,  concentrating  their  whole  force  on  the 
Ticino,  await  the  battle,  which  the  allies  must  deliver  or 
remain  idle  in  Piedmont,  unless  they  have  some  opening 
to  push  in  one  mass  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  leav- 
ing always  a  strong  covering  force  for  Genoa. 

^  I  do  not  however  think  that  the  allies  can  do  this ; 
it  would  require  a  very  great  general,  and  a  completely 
organized  army,  to  be  decisively  successful.  It  would 
depend  on  a  few  hours'  time  sooner  or  later  on  many 
points,  and  be  most  dangerous  all  through,  and  must 
finally  end  in  a  great  battle  about  the  Mincio,  which 
might  probably,  considering  their  organization,  be  better 
fought  on  the  Ticino.  The  great  pass  of  Stradella  would 
alone  bar  this  line  of  operation. 

"I  have  written  this  very  loosely,  being  quite  unable 
to  go  over  the  map  with  a  compass.  It  gives  a  general 
idea  of  what  I  think  ought  to  be  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
but  an  accidental  combat  or  a  mistake  of  a  march  might 
alter  everything. 

«  W.Napier." 

The  receipt  of  the  following  letter,  as  one  proof  of  the 
practical  results  of  his  brother's  labours  in  India,  and  as 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  was  very  gratifying  to  Sir  W. 
Napier. 

Major  Bruce  *  to  Sir  W.  Napier. 
*'  DeAB  Sib,  -  Ludmow,  July,  1859. 

''I  am  solely  indebted  to  the  commanders  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  &om  time  to  time  to  be  placed 
under  for  at  last  succeeding  to  a  position  in  which  I  was 

♦  Chief  of  Police  in  Oude. 
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able  to  imitate  a  police  system  founded  upon  that  which 
has  become  famous  in  Scinde. 

'^  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  serving  under  commanders 
of  renown  and  able  regimental  ofiScers,  much  more  than 
to  personal  merit,  that  the  majority  of  ofiBcers  who  rise 
owe  their  success. 

^^When  I  inform  you  that  I  was  in  humble  rank  for 
seven  years  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Scinde,  and  that 
my  regimental  commander  was  Fitzgerald,  well  known  to 
you  by  both  name  and  deed,  I  have  no  occasion  to  add 
more  in  explanation  of  my  rise  to  my  present  posL  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing,  under  another  cover, 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  police  which  I  trust 
some  day  will  deserve  all  the  fame  due  to  an  offshoot 
from  one  of  the  institutions  founded  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  genius." 

Sir   W.  Napier  to    Wm.  SAarpe,  Ikq.,  Editor  of 
*  Becollectiona  hy  Sarrmd  Boger%! 

"  My  dear  Sir,  -  Aug.  6. 1859. 

"  I  write  to  you  with  some  familiarity,  and  some  trust 
that  you  will  accede  to  my  wish  of  having  the  enclosed 
letter  printed  in  any  new  edition  of  your  work. 

"  I  say  with  trust,  because  of  my  intimacy  with  your 
deceased  brother  Sutton;  my  friendship,  I  may  say,  if 
constant  familiarity  and  several  acts  of  kindness  on  his 
part  justify  the  assertion. 

'^  As  to  Bogers,  I  was  intimate  with  him  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  always  my  liking  and  reverence  for  him 
increased,  because  I  had  continued  proo&  that  genius  and 
honour  were  so  yoked  together  in  him,  that  you  could 
not  perceive  the  one  without  feeling  the  other. 

^^That  he  was  iriendly  towards  me  was  proved,  not 
only  by  our  general  intercourse,  but  by  the  fact  that  a 
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few  months  before  his  death  when  he  could  not  walk,  he 
endured  the  fatigue  of  driving  to  visit  me  here,  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  I  dictate  this,  having  been  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  in  great  suffering, 
and  unable  to  move  my  limbs. 

"  I  will  however  ask  you  whether  you  have  purposely, 
or  by  accident,  omitted  a  very  remarkable  saying  of  the 
Duke  which  Mr.  Kogers  has  often  read  to  me  from  his 
MS.,  namely,  that  '  George  IV.  was  the  finest  gentleman 

in  Europe  for  four   hoiu^,   and    the  greatest  in 

Christendom  for  the  other  twenty.' 

*'  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  to  be,  with  all  the  feelings  of 
goodwill  which  my  recollections  of  your  brother  excite," 
&c.  &c. 

Letter  enclosed  referred  to  in  the  above. 

To  W.  Skarpe,  Esq. 
"Sib,  "Aug.  6, 1859. 

"  In  your  publication,  page  205, 1  find  a  remark  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  me  and  my  *  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,'  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
must  for  general  and  careless  readers  deteriorate  the 
value  of  my  work. 

"  The  Duke's  criticism  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Eogers  as 
having  been  made  in  1827.  It  could  then  have  only  been 
by  anticipation,  arising  doubtless  from  some  misplaced 
warmth  of  expression  on  my  part  when  conversing  with 
him  on  my  intended  History,  which  I  very  often  did.  The 
proof  is  that  my  first  volume  was  not  published  until 
1828,  and  in  writing  my  book  I  filways  referred  to  him 
personally  upon  disputed  points,  and  always  received 
verbally  or  in  writing  the  most  complete  information, 
which  I  followed  implicitly. 

"Moreover,  I  deny  the  fact  anticipated.    Let  the  in- 

VOL.  II.  X 
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stance  where  I  have  adopted  a  newspaper  report  without 
other  confirmation  be  cited. 

"  To  be  swayed  by  my  own  views  and  feelings  is  only  to 
be  like  all  my  fellow  beings,  and  to  that  I  have  nothing 
to  answer. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Wm.  Napier,  Lieut-Greneral.** 

To  the  Bame, 
"  My  deab  Sir,  -  Aug.  17. 1869. 

^^  I  am  only  able  to  dictate,  but  I  must  express  my 
gratification  at  your  accepting  my  assurance  of  the  friend- 
ship that  I  entertained  for  your  brother*  and  your  unde. 
The  former  and  I  used  constantly  to  dine  together  at  the 
Athenaeum  along  with  a  most  agreeable  French  friend  of 
his,  Merim6e  the  author,  and  those  pleasant  dinners,  and 
the  joyous  intercourse  they  promoted,  remain  strongly  in 
my  mind  as  forming  some  of  the  most  agreeable  portions 
of  my  life :  he  was  very  kind  to  me  in  actions  also,  having 
lent  me  at  times  his  cabriolet,  and  even  sent  a  very 
excellent  groom  that  he  had  to  overlook  and  arrange  the  | 

embarkation  of  my  horses  at  Southampton,  when  I  was  | 

proceeding  as  Lieutenant-Grovemor  to  Guernsey :  in  fine, 
he  seemed  constantly  to  court  my  society  in  tiie  dub  in 
preference  to  many  others,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  and 
gratification  to  me  always  that  he  did  so.  I  mention  this 
to  show  you  that  I  think  I  don't  presume  too  much  that  he 
had  a  friendship  for  me,  as  I  undoubtedly  had  for  hinu 

^'As  to  Mr.  Bogers,  veneration  was  mixed  vdth  my 
familiar  intercourse,  and  he  used  to  tell  me  many  curious 
anecdotes  about  my  own  family,  with  which  I  was  not 
before  acquainted,  particularly  about  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
my  wife's  unde  and  my  own  cousin.    Mr.  Sogers  seemed 

*  The  late  Sntton  Sharpe,  of  the  Chancery  Bar. 
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to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  my  daughters, 
and  we  possess  copies,  very  finely  bound,  of  his  poems  and 
their  magnificent  illustrations,  which  he  presented  to 
them;  and  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  many 
presents  of  that  kind. 

*^1  think  with  you  that  the  Duke  was  criticising  what 
might  be  the  case  by  anticipation,  for  I  was  at  that  time 
rather  hot  in  politics,  and  not  seldom  the  Duke  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  exciting  me  for  a  laugh,  and  long  before 
my  book  came  out  he  knew  the  substance  of  it  from  my 
repeated  conversations  with  him  as  to  the  main  points. 
In  fact,  up  to  the  Conyention  of  Cintra  all  that  relates  to 
him  and  his  operations,  and  intercourse  with  Government, 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  written  under  his  dictation. 
A  prapoSy  you  say  in  a  note  that  I  give  the  story  of  the  double 
spy  ^  somewhat  a  different  version  from  Mr.  Bogers*s  ac- 
count, from  hearsay.  My  hearsay  was  precisely  the  same 
as  Mr.  Bogers's,  namely,  from  the  Duke  direct ;  and  the 
difference  is  the  natural  result  of  a  man  telling  the  same 
story  at  different  times.  Mr.  Eogers  never  gave  me  his 
MSS.  to  read,  but  used  to  read  them  out  to  me  when,  as 
very  often  happened,  I  used  to  dine  alone  with  him,  and 
listen  with  delight  to  his  keen  and  agreeable  humour  of 
eonversation,  the  most  agreeable  to  me  of  any  displayed 
by  the  great  wits  of  the  time. 

**I  was  unfortunate  in  having  been  too  ill — indeed 
I  was  knocking  at  death's  door,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
the  knock  would  be  answered — to  write  to  you  before  your 
second  edition,  but  I  feel  pretty  certain  there  wfll  be  a 
third  edition ;  for  your  book  opens  a  large  field  for  reflec- 
tion, and  is  very  instructive  as  well  as  amusing." 

Li  May  of  this  year  took  place  the  death  of  a  man  for 

*  At  the  battle  of  Saororen. 
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whom  Sir  William  had  for  many  years  felt  a  great 
affection  and  interest,  Mr.  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  weU  known 
in  the  literary  world,  though  lost  to  it  for  years  before 
his  death  by  illness  of  an  unusually  painful  and  distressing 
nature.  He  was  only  forty-one  when  he  died.  Colond 
Napier  first  made  his  acquaintance  when  living  at 
Bromham,  and  returning  one  day  from  a  visit  to  Bath  told 
his  family — "  Oh  I  I've  seen  such  a  boy ! "  He  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  EUis  the  father,  had  met  him  in 
the  street  that  day,  and  tlie  boy,  then  fourteen,  with  him. 
He  said — "Such  a  proud,  bright,  clever,  beautifiil  boy." 
He  had  been  talking  with  the  father  on  some  rather 
abstruse  subject,  when  the  boy  at  a  pause  made  some 
very  profound  remark.  Colonel  Napier  was  struck,  and 
turned  to  him,  saying,  "Hullo,  my  little  man,  what  do 
you  know  about  it  ?"  "  Well,"  said  the  father  with  qniet 
pride,  "  he  does  know  something  about  it>  as  you  will  see 
if  you  try."  Colonel  Napier  talked  to  him  for  some  time^ 
and  returned  home  in  astonishment  at  the  boy*s  informa- 
tion, thought,  and  originality.  From  that  time  he  never 
lost  sight  of  young  Ellis,  and  when  the  family  removed  to 
Freshford  they  used  to  meet  frequently  in  Bath ;  Colonel 
Napier  never  returning  home  after  such  a  meeting  without 
saying,  "I've  seen  my  boy  to-day."  A  great  fondness^ 
sprung  up  between  the  two,  and  young  Ellis  paid  several 
visits  to  Freshford  of  a  few  days'  duration.  It  was  Colonel 
Napier's  delight  to  draw  him  out  on  every  subject,  and 
sometimes  to  endeavour  to  puzzle  him,  in  which  he  rarely 
succeeded ;  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  elder  man 
dealing  thus,  and  triumpliing  in  the  baffling  of  his  own 
attempts  to  puzzle  the  younger.  Mr.  Ellis's  career  at 
Cambridge  justified  his  friend's  high  opinion.  He  was  the 
senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  but  this  fact  is  but  a  poor  test 
of  his  remarkable  intellect    Indeed,  he  went  to  Cambridge 
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at  between  nineteen  and  twenty  already  a  senior  wrangler 
in  knowledge ;  and  when  he  went  in  for  his  examination 
he  was  suffering  from  serious  illness  which  had  entirely 
incapacitated  him  from  all  preparation.  In  1849  he  was 
attacked  between  Nice  and  Genoa  by  so  violent  a  rheu- 
matic fever  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger,  and  was  only 
preserved  to  survive  in  helplessness,  suffering,  and  finally 
in  blindness.  Yet  he  undertook  the  editing  of  Bacon's 
works  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Spedding  and  Mr.  Heath, 
his  share  being  the  philosophical  portion  ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  complete  his  task.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  long  illness  he  mastered  the  Chinese  language,  and 
printed  a  pamphlet  on  the  Chinese  roots. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by 
him,  the  first  shortly  after  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Napier's  daughter,  Mrs.  MacDougall,  in  1856. 

[Extract] 

"Dec.  5, 1856. 

'* '  So  calm  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 
And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away.' 

'*  *  The  waters  of  Babylon  are  all  that  we  love,  and  that 
passes  away  from  us.  Let  a  man  consider  whence  comes 
his  happiness  and  if  it  will  abide  with  him  alway ;  if  not, 
it  is  of  the  streams  of  Babylon — let  him  sit  down  by  it  and 
weep.*    (St  Augustine  on  the  Psalms.) 

"For  my  own  part,  the  waters  of  Babylon  have  long 
flowed  away  from  me,  but  have  not  left  me  without  the 
power  of  feeling  for  those  whom  they  are  even  now 
deserting." 

"My  deab  Sir  William, 

**  Why  write  what  will  give  you  pain  ?  And  yet  I 
wish  to  teU  you  that  my  doctor  answered  an  inquiry  which 
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I  pat  to  him  a  few  days  ago  by  informing  me  of  what  h 
in  effect  my  death  warrant.  Fragile  as  my  thread  of  life 
has  for  years  been,  both  he  and  I  were  sniprised  by  the 
symptoms  which  establish  that  fact,  and  I  feel  it  is  much 
harder  to  bear  to  know  that  life  is  actually  ebbing  away 
than  that  it  is  merely  precarious. 

"  But  from  the  first  I  have  tried  *  to  give  up  my  broken 
sword  to  Fate,  the  conqueror,  with  an  humble  and  a  manly 
heart,'  and  by  God's  help  will  try  to  do  so  to  the  end. 

"  I  am  not  just  now  particularly  suffering ;  ten  days  ago 
I  was  terribly. 

"  I  have  always  thought  the  better  of  myself  for  your 
good  opinion,  and  in  my  own  way  would  try  to  bear 
what  I  have  to  bear  bravely,  if  only  to  be  not  altc^ether 
unworthy  of  a  man  who  is  of  your  family. 

"R.L.ELMS.- 

He  died  on  the  12th  May,  1859. 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  Sir  John  PkUippart. 

[Dictated;  too  ill  to  write.] 
"Sib,  «Aog.  1859. 

**  The  pitiful  falsification  of  some  writer  in  the 
^Saturday  Beview'  about  ^the  Napiers'  and  the  Tnilitia, 
which  you  have  justly  contradicted,  would  not  have  been 
worth  notice  if  it  were  not  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare  that  such  a  contemptible  endeavour  to  be 
smart  and  pert  should  be  allowed  to  go  forth  as  'the 
Napiers' '  real  opinion  about  the  militia. 

"  It  is  utterly  felse. 

"If  I  recollect  aright,  in  my  History  I  say  that  the 
militia  of  that  day  only  differed  from  the  regulars  in  name. 
And  recently  I  have  written,  though  not  published,  essays 
on  our  defences,  some  of  which  have  been  shown  to  the 
military  authorities,  and  which  contemplate  a  good  militia 
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as  an  essential  part  of  onr  safety.  My  two  deceased 
brothers  held  the  same  views ;  and  my  nephew,  Colonel 
George  Napier,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  militia  at 
the  Aldershot  Camp,  has  always  spoken  of  them  as  a 
most  eflScient  force.  Moreover,  I  have  recently  been  in 
close  correspondence  with  General  Shaw  Kennedy,  who 
did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  on  some  points  of  his 
profoundly  able  and  well-reasoned  military  memoir,  and  I 
have  entirely  concurred  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
having  militia  and  volunteer  corps,  the  last  of  which  I 
ii&Ye  long  advocated  earnestly,  and  look  upon  as  the  surest 
auxiliary  defence  that  we  could  have. 

"  With  many  thanks  for  your  defence,  I,  as  one  of  *  the 
Napiers'  thus  rudely  lumped  together  by  the  Saturday 
Beviewer,  remain."  &c. 

To  Lieut.'Chneral  Shaw  Kennedtf. 

"Aug.  22. 1859. 

"Your  supplement  has  just  reached  me.  It  com- 
pletely tramples  down  the  criticisms  upon  your  work. 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  mention  you  have  made 
of  me,  and  it  is  a  great  pain  to  me  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  what  I  wished  with  regard  to  your  Essay,  viz., 
write  an  article  upon  it  for  some  periodical.  I  attempted 
it  80  far  as  to  try  and  compose  an  article  in  my  head,  with 
a  view  to  dictation,  but  I  could  not  go  on ;  it  brought  on  a 
swimming  of  the  brain,  and  my  room  turned  round  like 
a  teetotum.  I  can  get  on  for  a  short  time  when  the 
subject  is  simple,  but  to  treat  your  work  as  it  ought  to 
be  treated  is  beyond  my  power  of  concentration.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  go  on  at  a  gaUop,  and  has  not  met  yet 
with  the  abuse  I  anticipated,  and  will  I  hope  go  on  still 
£Eister. 

"  I  always  advise  people  to  read  it  more  than  once,  for 
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that  one  or  even  two  readings  will  not  give  them  a  just 
idea  of  its  depth,  and  the  laborious  inquiries  and  accumu- 
lation of  facts  upon  which  your  conclusioDS  are  founded. 
It  opens  a  vast  field  for  reflection  and  speculation,  and  it 
is  a  subject  I  should  have  liked  to  dilate  upon  if  I  had 
only  a  slight  degree  of  strength,  but  I  am  very  ill  and 
weak  indeed. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  some  people  are  throwing  stones  at 
you  on  account  of  your  plan  of  march  for  the  French  from 
Torbay,  but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  before,  my 
conviction  remains  unshaken  that  you  are  right,  and  that- 
it  is  one  of  the  points  of  your  work  which  will  do  most 
good,  by  concentrating  the  wandering  minds  of  ill-instructed 
people  upon  a  reality  which  would  have  entirely  escaped 
them  in  mere  general  reasoning.*' 

Mi99  Caroline  Napier  to  Lieut-General  Shaw  Kennedy. 

"Dec.  14.  1859. 
**  My  father  having  seen  in  the  *  Times  *  of  this  morning 
the  leading  article,  bids  me  write  and  tell  you  how  rejoiced 
he  is  that  your  idea  is  evidently  guiding  the  public  and 
Government,  and  in  a  measure  prevailing,  though  at  nearly 
treble  the  expense  estimated  as  requisite  by  you ;  but» 
were  it  three  or  four  or  ten  times  as  much,  it  ought  to 
prevail,  for  it  is  no  mere  scheme  of  defence,  but  the  inven- 
tion of  a  grand  system  for  a  great  military  nation,  on  the 
soundest  principles,  grander  than  Vauban's. 

"As  far  as  he  can  see,  they  are  likely  to  take  but  part 
of  it,  and  on  the  lowest  view  of  it,  and  will  probably 
not  have  the  comprehension  to  adopt  it  throughout  in  all 
its  parts ;  but  you  must  not  think  he  ever  could  be  satisfied 
witii  its  being  partially  adopted,  or  other  than  thorouglily 
accepted,  although  glad  it  should  have  any  weight ;  for  he 
can  look  on  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  one  of  the  grandest 
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and  most  comprehensive  systems  ever  thought  of  for  a 
nation.  If  they  take  part  of  it  only^  they  make,  he  says, 
only  a  temporary  system  of  defence,^  whereas  yours  is  ihe 
creation  of  a  permanent  system  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come." 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  the  Earl  of  Bipcn.* 

"  My  DBAB  LoKD,  "  Scinde  House,  1859. 

"  You  were  good  enough  to  speak  to  me  on  military 
subjects  a  year  or  two  ago.  This  leads  me  to  offer  you  a 
point  for  consideration  which  to  me  seems  very  important, 
though  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  its  being  taken  into 
the  plans  of  defence  which  axe  now  being  pressed  on 
Gk)yemment  from  all  quarters.  I  mean  the  pai*t  which 
the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  made  to  play  in  favour  of  in- 
vasion. The  island  is,  as  you  know,  highest  in  the  centre, 
offering  a  commanding  platform  for  an  entrenched  camp 
with  advanced  batteries,  not  beyond  cannon  range,  as 
cannons  are  now  made,  from  Portsmouth  and  its  harbour. 
In  one  night  the  French  could  throw  20,000  men  with 
guns  and  stores  on  to  the  island,  establish  batteries  on  the 
coast,  and  entrench  a  camp  on  the  higher  ground.  Thus 
posted,  our  guns  could  not  hurt  them,  because  they  would 
be  dotted  about,  but  Portsmouth  and  its  shipping  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  lire,  and  it  would  require  50,000  men  to 
displace  the  enemy — say  fewer,  40,000,  or  even  30,000,  and 
the  operation  would  be  what  the  French  call  a  major  one, 
which  will  draw  all  our  efforts  and  force  to  that  field, 
leaving  the  main  French  army  free  play  elsewhere.  The 
thing  is  worth  consideration. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 
«  W.  Napier." 

*  Now  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon. 

x3 
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Notes  on  same  stdjeet. 

^  The  distance  from  Byde  to  Portsmouth  would  be  some 
five  miles — ^under  six.  French  rifled  cannon  will  throw 
shells  that  distance.*  But  the  shelling  of  Portsmouth  ig 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
No  vessels  could  pass  up  or  down  the  narrow  channel ;  no 
ship  could  come  out,  save  to  fight,  from  Portsmouth  or 
Southampton,  and  Lymington  could  be  commanded,  as  it 
were,  for  an  ulterior  descent  on  England,  being  only  four 
miles  distant  from  Yarmouth.  Great  forces  must  there- 
fore be  gathered  both  at  Portsmouth  and  Lymington: 
first  to  watch ;  secondly  to  attack,  when  time  was  ripe. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  would  entrench  and  form  heavy 
batteries,  and  the  waters  would  be  forbidden  waters,  unless 
mixed  with  blood. 

"  For  provisions  they  could  not  faiL 

*^  To  enter  on  details  of  what  the  enemy  could  do  is  not 
to  be  done  without  careful  topographical  considerations^ 
but  to  the  great  general  points  we  must  add  the  chances 
hom.  the  action  of  his  powerful  fleet 

^  To  obviate  the  danger,  a  commanding  convenient  plat- 
form should  be  intrenched  somewhere  about  Newport  and 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  to  hold  5000  men,  r^ulars  and  milffiift^ 
besides  the  volunteers  of  the  island,  which  might  be  5000 
mora  These  need  not  be  put  into  camp  until  war  is 
inevitable,  but  straight  short  communication  should  mn 
from  the  camp  to  the  practicable  landing-places.  There 
are  not,  I  believe,  many  places  for  a  large  disembarkation, 
but  these  should  be  defended  by  Martello  towers,  one  -to 
each;  or  earth  forts  with  deep  ditches;  and  not  only 
should  heavy  guns  be  planted  (one  on  each  would  do),  but 
the  island  volunteers  should  be  taught  to  serve  them,  and 

*  A  mistake. 
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have  besides  a  battery  or  two  of  Armstrong's  lightest  guns 
to  run  down  from  the  intrenched  camp^  and  swarm  round 
the  fort  or  Martello  tower.  Old  hulks,  covered  with  iron 
on  one  side,  would  perhaps  be  as  good  as  forts  or  towers, 
if  moored  at  the  entrances  or  approaches  to  the  points 
favourable  for  disembarkation. 

"  The  great  object  would  be  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
a  long  pull  of  boats  in  landing,  which  would  give  free  play 
to  the  Armstrong  field-guns. 

''  As  long  as  the  intrenched  camp  remained  untaken,  the 
enemy  could  be  assailed  from  Portsmouth  or  Lymington 
with  facility ;  but  if  the  French  once  established  them- 
selves, our  task  would  take  time  and  greater  preparation, 
to  the  danger  of  other  parts  of  our  coast :  both  Lymington 
and  Portsmouth  must  then  be  defended  strongly— one  to 
save  the  arsenal,  the  other  to  prevent  the  landing ;  but  if 
the  island  is  well  prepared  for  defence,  the  enemy  would 
probably  not  attack  it ;  and  instead  of  beiiag  a  way  to  open 
a  door  into  England,  it  would  be  a  large  cavalier  or  out- 
work covering  and  protecting  Portsmouth. 

"W.Napieb,  General." 

Sir  W.  NajikT  to  the  Mitar  of  the  '  Times: 
"Sir,  "Nov.  1,1859. 

**  As  an  inhabitant  of  Surrey  I  naturally  look  with 
great  interest  to  the  progress  of  the  County  Eifle  Corps, 
fix>m  whose  courage  and  military  skill  I  expect  protection 
in  case  of  invasion.  It  was  therefore  with  some  disposition 
to  laugh,  but  greater  disposition  to  cry,  that  I  read  the 
following  speech  delivered  by  a  Mr.  Wise  at  Dorking,  in 
which,  deviating  from  a  consideration  of  farming — it  being 
an  agricultural  meeting — he  launched  forth  the  following 
passage: — 

^  *  That  he  could  venture  to  say  that,  at  all  events,  not 
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a  man  of  the  Surrey  Eifle  Volunteers  would  hide  behind  a 
bush  or  a  tree.' 

"  Savouring  too  much  of  Mr.  Anthony  Weller's  notion 
of  his  son's  letter — that  is  to  say,  ^werging'  rather  too 
much,  not  on  poetry  but  the  melodramatic  patriotism  of 
Sadler's  Wells, — this  claptrap  may  do  mischief. 

"  Mr.  Wise  is,  no  doubt,  able  to  sustain  his  name  in  all 
things  relating  to  agriculture ;  but  he  woefully  belied  it  by 
treating  of  warlike  matters,  upon  which  he  is  so  profoundly 
misinformed  that  he  must  be  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
discuss  any  militaiy  point,  and  should  therefore  not  have 
spoken  at  all.  Mr.  Henry  Dnimmond  with  his  keen 
pointed  good  sense  instantly  pinned  this  *  flying  folly  of 
the  wise ;'  but  still  it  was  received  with  loud  cheers  from 
the  meeting,  and  may  mislead  many  people.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  are  designed  to  counteract  its  mischievous 
tendency. 

"  Instead  of  asserting  that  Surrey  riflemen  would  never 
hide  behind  a  bush  or  a  tree,  he  should  have  expressed  his 
earnest  hope  that  they  would  do  so,  and  the  teaching  them 
'  how  to  do  it '  is  of  vital  importance.  This  truth  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote : — 

"  At  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro  the  71st  Kegiment 
was  strongly  engaged,  and  lost  a  great  many  men.  It  was 
relieved  by  the  43rd  after  the  battle,  and  its  Colonel, 
Cadogan,  observing  a  43rd  soldier  looking  intently  upon 
the  body  of  a  71st  man  who  had  fallen  in  a  gap  of  the 
wall,  said  to  him  '  That  was  a  brave  man.'  '  Yes '  was 
the  reply, '  and  I  was  just  thinking  he  was  too  brave ;  he 
pushed  into  that  gap  and  got  killed,  instead  of  keeping 
behind  the  wall  and  killing  his  enemy.' 

^^  Sir,  the  art  of  liiding  behind  trees  and  bushes,  todcs, 
sticks,  and  stones,  is  the  very  essence  of  modem  warfare. 
The  teaching  regular  soldiers  how  to  move  in  masses  is  an 
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absolutely  necessary  foundation  to  support  the  superstruc- 
ture of  real  warfiure,  which  is,  in  fact,  this  very  hiding 
behind  sticks  and  stones.  A  great  deal  is  «aid  about 
bayonet  charges  and  solid  onsets  of  heavy  columns^  but 
much  less  of  that  takes  place  than  is  supposed  by  men  who 
only  read  of  war;  three-fourths  of  every  battle  between 
regular  armies  depend  upon  the  stick  and  stone  practice, 
and  the  whole  of  a  battle,  as  between  volunteer  rifle  corps 
and  regular  troops  will  depend  upon  the  former's  skill  in 
hiding.  This  is  called  light  infantry  work — a  very  appli- 
cable name  in  the  days  when  heavy  armour  was  worn  by 
the  main  battle  of  pikemen,  and  lightly  armed  troops 
were  employed  for  the  more  fatiguing  work  of  covering 
the  marches  of  the  heavy  body  ;  but  now  that  all  soldiers 
are  armed  alike  they  should  all  be  taught  alike,  and  skir- 
mishing well  is,  I  say  again,  three-fourths  of  a  battle. 

"  But,  apart  from  Mr.  Wise's  military  notions,  I  find  that 
the  making  men  good  shots  is  placed  above  the  art  of 
manoeuvring  irregular  corps.  It  should  be  just  the  reverse. 
To  be  a  good  shot  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  art — using  a  slang  expression — of 
*  bringing  the  shooters  to  the  scratch.'  This  is  much  the 
most  difficult  also;  for  Englishmen  are  almost  sure  to 
have  a  natural  disposition  to  fire  well,  and  with  very  little 
teaching,  having  their  rifles  constantly  in  hand,  will  become 
good  marksmen.  Still,  the  more  teaching  the  better,  pro- 
vided the  higher  branch  of  their  business  be  not  neglected. 

"An  invading  enemy's  column  must  generally  march 
along  the  main  roads ;  it  will  therefore  be  well  for  volunteer 
officers,  either  singly  or  with  their  companies,  to  examine 
all  the  roads  leading  through  their  county  upon  London 
or  any  other  great  town,  and  thus  ascertain  all  the  points 
of  advantage  offered  for  hiding  behind  sticks  and  stones 
— Mr.  Wise's  dictum  notwithstanding ;  and  to  trees  and 
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bushes  should  be  added  railroads,  banks,  houses  public  or 
private,  bridges,  &c.,  from  whence  their  rifle-balls  will 
pitch  into  the  enemy's  columns.  All  ranges  are  good,  but 
the  longest  range  is  best  here,  because  it  will  give  time 
for  the  riflemen  to  retire  £rom  the  enemy's  sharpshootera* 
and  to  find  a  new  stick  or  stone  for  hiding.  And  be  it 
remarked  that  in  examining  the  county  our  volunteers 
should  look  well  to  the  line  of  their  retreat,  choosing  that 
which  will  be  the  most  difficult  country  for  the  enemy's 
riflemen  to  follow,  or  that  which  will  lead  the  enemy  to- 
wards the  rear  of  his  line  of  march,  and  that  also  which 
will  enable  the  volunteer  most  readily  to  join  other  volunteer 
corps  acting  in  the  same  way.  Thus  tiiey  will  inevitably 
enforce  delay  on  the  enemy,  who  cannot  advance  until  ho 
recalls  his  skirmishers,  or  they  will  be  left  behind  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  accumulating  numbers  of  our  riflemen. 
Accumulation  in  this  case  will  be  most  efficacious,  but  the 
forming  large  bodies  of  riflemen  to  move  about  in  masses 
under  the  command  of  one  man  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated ;  it  will  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  vital  principle 
of  rifle  warfare,  and  will  only  make  bad  regulars  instead 
of  good  irregulars.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  there 
should  not  be  commanding  officers  of  large  bodies,  for 
that  will  be  essential  to  concert  and  combination ;  but  in 
the  actual  fighting  and  minor  movements  amaU  bodies 
only  should  be  employed ;  the  seeking  or  declining  a  fi^t 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  inferior  commanders  with 
small  bodies,  whose  intelligence  would  thus  be  very  soon 
awakened  to  what  was  right,  and  those  endowed  with  a 
natural  talent  for  war  would  very  soon  be  distinguished 
and  looked  to  both  by  their  fiiends  and  enemies. 

'^I  feel  sure  that  with  this  system  England  may  be 
successftdly  defended  against  any  numbers,  but  I  do  not 
think  London  can  be  defended  so  easily;  it  is  too  near 
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the  coast,  and  there  must  be  for  its  defence  combina- 
tions between  the  regular  army  outside  and  the  metropolitan 
volunteers  inside,  who  must  be  taught  how  to  occupy  lines 
of  houses,  and  docks,  and  canals,  and  bridges ;  and  the  best 
of  those  lines  should  now  be  examined  and  marked  out 
upon  maps  for  the  instruction  of  the  City  volunteers,  if 
any  should  be  enrolled.  For  my  part,  I  think  all  able 
to  bear  arms  should  be  enrolled  in  time.  I  hope  it  will 
be  so,  for  assuredly  a  very  dangerous  crisis  is  impending. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

"  W.  Napieb,  Lieutenant-GeneraL" 

To  the  Mitor  of  the  '  Times: 
"Sir,  -Nov.  9, 1859. 

"Allow  me  to  amend  my  first  letter  on  a  point  of 
importance. 

"  In  1805  the  volunteers  were  formed  in  regiments  of 
1000  strong,  and  even  in  larger  masses,  clothed  in  red, 
and  armed,  accoutred,  and  drilled  like  regular  troops. 
Of  use  they  were,  displaying  the  moral  power  excited  by 
the  danger  of  invasion ;  but  as  soldiers  mere  mimics,  with- 
out solidity  to  support  the  regular  army,  and  offering  points 
of  weakness  to  th^  enemy,  because  having  neither  artillery 
nor  cavalry  of  their  own  they  required  the  aid  of  those 
arms  of  war  from  the  regulars ;  for  it  is  by  fine  combina- 
tions of  in£Bintry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  that  battles  are 
won.  Soon  all  would  have  had  to  trust  to  their  legs ;  for  be 
it  known  to  Mr.  Wise  that  absolute  running  away  at  the 
right  time  is  also  an  essential  part  of  warfare,  to  be  leamt 
with  care,  though  a  battle  is  not  the  best  school  for  the 
first  lesson. 

"  The  regular  artillery  would  then  have  feared  to  close 
on  the  French  masses,  trusting  only  to  the  support  and 
protection  of  unwieldy,  untaught,  ill-commanded  mobs  of 
volunteers. 
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"  Now,  acting  as  riflemen,  the  volunteers  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  army,  yet  support  it ;  and  having 
free  play  for  their  own  natural  intelligence,  it  will  in  each 
be  developed  according  to  mother  wit — ^though  it  is  not 
every  mother  that  gives  her  son  military  wit,  as  proved  by 
Mr.  Wise.  They  would  also  more  easily  escape  from  the 
evil  of  incapable  commanders,  and  yet  give  fiiU  play  to 
their  own  usefulness. 

"  Thus  it  would  be : — 

"A  rifle  infantry  man  takes  post  under  cover  half  a 
mile  from  a  French  column  of  march,  and  he  plumps  into 
it  every  shot,  or  knocks  over  the  men  and  horses  of  the 
artillery  and  cavalry,  if  at  all  exposed  to  his  fire.  At 
the  same  time  one  or  two  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
lightest  guns,  which  are  said  to  be  of  sure  stroke  at  two 
miles'  distance,  and  may  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  can  take 
post  a  mile  or  more  behind  the  riflemen,  pounding  the 
enemy's  column  and  protecting  our  own  skirmishers  from 
cavalry,  which  however  could  make  but  little  impression, 
giving  as  they  would  do  half  a  mile  start  to  the  volunteers 
in  ruTvning  away^  if  such  running  should  be  expedient 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  French  have  rifles  and  long- 
ranging  guns  also.  True ;  and  it  would  be  a  fair  fight 
between  the  riflemen  on  each  side ;  but  the  heavily  loaded 
Frenchmen  would  soon  tire,  and  the  main  column  must 
halt  to  rally  them  again.  Thus  the  long-ranging  arms, 
pushing  the  volunteers  into  their  natural  carea*,  have 
quadrupled  their  power ;  and  aU  former  points  of  weakness 
being  swept  away,  they  will  be  a  real  support  to  the 
regular  troops,  instead  of  a  drain  and  a  burden. 

"  The  delay  thus  enforced  on  the  enemy  must  be  made 
also  under  the  destructive  fire  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  which 
would  hit  always,  and  never  be  hit  by  a  counter  gun  of  the 
same  range,  for  the  columns  of  the  enemy  could  not  hide, 
they  must  be  perforce  of  Mr.  Wise's  school ;  whereas  the 
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Armstrong  gun  could  and  would  hide,  and,  having  fired, 
remove  to  another  place  to  fire  again,  so  that  the  enemy's 
shot,  directed  only  by  the  smoke,  would  strike  an  empty 
nest. 

"Each  gun,  whether  manned  by  volunteers  or  militia 
artillerymen — and  there  are  many  good  ones, — should 
be  attended  by  small  corps  of  volunteer  cavalry  always 
moving  with  it,  ready  to  support  the  skirmishers  and 
protect  the  gun  from  accidental  roving  detachments  of  the 
enemy's  horsemen.  We  also  should  have  roving  horsemen 
— ^ay,  and  fighting  horsemen,  numerous  and  bold.  They 
would  soon  teach  the  French  cavaliers  how  much  a  good 
horse  has  to  do  in  warfare  ;  horses  never  blunder  if  their 
riders  be  earnest  and  strong-willed. 

"  The  last '  Gazette '  having  given  me  a  step  of  rank, 
my  signature  will  be  in  future 

"  W.  Napieb,  General." 

These  letters  were  the  occasion  of  numbers  of  letters 
from  all  quarters  being  addressed  to  Sir  William,  which 
required  to  be  answered — and  the  following  are  selected 
.as  specimens : — 

Miss  Naper  to  jff.  Drummond,  Esq, 
-**  Dear  Sir,  -  Nov.  7.  i859. 

"  My  father  Sir  William  Napier,  being  even  more 
than  usually  suffering  to-day,  begs  me  to  write  for  him,  as  he 
does  not  feel  able  even  to  dictate.  He  thanks  you  for  your 
letter ;  but  as  to  dress,  he  would  suggest,  that  while  it  is 
such  as  is  fit  for  service  he  would  encourage  all  the  smart- 
ness that  can  be  combined  with  tliat  fitness ;  the  volunteers 
must  be  attracted  to  join  entirely  by  moral  means,  and  if 
their  dress  be  ugly  and  unattractive  in  the  eyes  of  lasses, 
it  will  not  be  attractive  for  the  men.    In  this  view  it  is  a 
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moral  influence  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  time  will  come 
when  nothing  will  be  cared  for  but  the  utility  of  the  dresa 
— ^that  will  be  when  actual  service  itself  comes." 

Sir  W.  Napier  to  J.  B.  Winder  y  JEsq. 

[Dictated.] 
"Sib,  "Nov.  16,1859. 

"  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  by  constant  illnesa 
and  severe  sufferings  for  nearly  two  years,  and  am  only 
able  to  write  by  dictation.  In  this  state,  I  find  it  veiy 
difiScult  to  notice  the  very  large  amount  of  correspondence 
brought  upon  me  by  my  public  letters  on  volunteer  corps; 
nevertheless,  I  make  an  effort  to  reply  to  your  letter,  for 
its  good  sense  gives  it  importance. 

''  I  think  the  authorities  are  in  error,  and  that  the  veiy 
reverse  of  their  system  should  be  adopted.  I  go  so  fir 
as  to  think  that  volunteers  should  be  allowed  even  to 
change  their  corps  if  they  thought  another  was  better 
taught. 

"  The  teaching  you  mention  is  derived  from  a  pamphlet 
of  my  brother.  He  substituted  those  movements  for 
eighteen  which  the  regulars  are  taught.  He  proposed  them 
also  when  the  rifle  was  by  no  means  perfect^,  if  indeed  it 
is  so  now;  the  short-range  arms  the  nwould  have  com- 
pelled volunteers  to  close  very  near  the  enemy  to  be  of 
use,  and  of  course  compelled  them  to  adopt  some  of  the 
regular  drill.  The  long-range  arm  renders  this  unneces- 
sary, and  demands  individual  intelligence,  not  formal 
movements.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  object  to  the 
gathering  of  large  masses  of  volunteers ;  the  men  cannot 
be  sufficiently  instructed  to  act  like  regulars,  and  not  one 
commanding  officer  would  be  able  to  handle  them  if  the 
men  were  instructed.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
should  never  be  accumulated  in  masses  in  real  warfELie;  on 
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the  contrary,  if  they  can  by  their  desultory  warfare  entice 
the  enemy  in  small  bodies  to  attempt  to  drive  them  away^ 
then  they  ought  suddenly  to  accumulate  and  overwhelm  the 
pursuers.  But  to  come  to  that  point,  irregular  movements  of 
all  kinds,  springing  from  the  individual  intelligence  of  the 
volunteers,  should  be  adopted,  and  form  the  main  object 
of  their  previous  instruction,  and  that  instruction  should  be 
practical,  after  the  manner  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  public 
letters. 

"  You,  Sir,  have  fallen  into  the  error  widely  inculcated 
by  the  newspapers,  that  the  Zouaves  are  irregular  and  not 
well  taught.  It  is  just  the  contrary ;  they  are  formidable 
because  they  are  better  instructed,  far  better  instructed 
than  the  other  troops.  They  are  instructed  with  reference 
to  their  business,  and  not  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  as  your 
authorities  seem  desirous  to  impose  upon  you.  I  am  how- 
ever sorry  that  you  have  quitted  your  corps,  for  even  a 
bad  system  is  better  now  than  none.  It  will  improve  by 
degrees,  and  it  is  organization,  without  which  we  are  lost ; 
for  the  danger  is  very  imminent  and  our  enemies  are 
very  powerful." 

Miss  O.  Napier  to  Colonel  Le  Couteury  Jersey. 

"Nov.  16, 1859. 
"  The  long-continued  suffering  and  illness  my  jEather 
has  undergone  render  him  incapable  of  writing  except  by 
dictation,  and  even  that,  with  the  mass  of  correspondence 
his  two  letters  on  volunteers  have  entailed  on  him,  is  too 
great  an  exertion.  He  has  therefore  desired  me  to  reply 
to  your  letter  for  him,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  well 
remembers  seeing  the  lads  of  the  5th  regiment  of  Jersey 
militia  at  their  elementary  drill  on  your  lawn,  and  saying 
that  a  nation  so  trained  would  become  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world  for  defence. 
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"  He  says  lie  can  quite  beKeve  that  the  Court*  are  by 
their  interference  injuring  the  militia,  and  if  they  differ 
from  you  as  to  the  system  of  training,  he  feels  sure  they 
are  wrong,  as  it  is  a  subject  you  are  well  acquainted  with. 

"When  he  was  Lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey  he 
thought  the  Jersey  militia  very  good,  though  capable  of 
becoming  better,  not  by  alteration,  but  improvement.  His 
instructions  for  volunteer  corps  would  not,  he  thinks,  apply 
to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  where  the  small  space  requires 
regular  forces,  of  which  the  militia  would  form  a  very  good 
portion. 

"  My  father's  opinion  is,  that  not  only  lads  of  the  age 
you  speak  of,  but  all  in  the  nation  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
should  be  trained." 

From  William  Kershaw  to  Sir  W.  Napier, 

"  HONOUBED  Sib,  -  Dec  12,  1859. 

"  I  take  up  my  pen  to  let  you  know  that  I,  William 
Kershaw,  pensioner,  late  of  the  43rd  Foot,  who  served 
"with  you  through  the  Peninsular  war,  am  still  alive  and 
tolerably  well.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  in  the  *  Times' 
of  Nov.  1,  1859,  that  there  was  one,  viz.  your  honourable 
self,  that  knew  the  practical  part  of  the  light  infEtntiy, 
notwithstanding  the  Surrey  gentleman's  speech,  in  which 
he  declared  that '  he  could  venture  to  say,  at  all  events, 
not  a  man  of  the  Surrey  Eifle  Volunteers  would  hide  behind 
a  bush  or  a  tree.'  Now,  if  the  gentleman  had  been  with 
you  and  I  at  the  battle  of  the  Coa  or  Almeida^  he  would 
have  known  the  benefit  of  hiding  behind  bushes,  &a,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  that  you.  Sir  William,  pulled  off  your 
sash  to  bind  up  the  wound  of  a  faUen  man.  After  we  had 
crossed  the  bridge  Colonel  Hull  was  killed  and  we  were 

♦  Boyal  Court  of  Jersey. 
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ordered  to  get  behind  the  walls  and  keep  a  constant 
fire  npon  the  bridge.  I  was  at  the  back  of  a  wall,  when 
one  of  the  95th  was  with  me,  and  the  95th  man's  gun  was 
but  of  short  range,  and  I  fired  and  wounded  a  French 
officer  who  was  coming  to  charge  the  bridge.  The  95th 
man  said  he  would  go  a  little  nearer,  through  a  gap ;  so 
he  went  and  was  killed.  We  retreated  to  Busaco,  fought 
the  French  and  conquered,  and  from  thence  we  went  to 
Tonnes  Vedras,  where  we  formed  our  defence-line  of  sticks 
and  stones,  and  Missena  durst  not  fight  us." 

The  following  admirable  instructions  for  the  training 
of  volunteers  were  dictated  by  Sir  W.  Napier  about  six 
weeks  before  his  death  for  the  guidance  of  his  son-in-law 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  volunteer 
corps : — 

"Dec.  1859. 

**  My  own  practice  was  very  simple  and  effective  in 
war ;  it  embraced  of  course  the  regular  light  infantry  drill, 
but  that  you  must  learn  from  the  regulations ;  to  teach  it 
is  far  beyond  my  strength. 

"  Suppose  100,  or  60  men,  to  form  a  company ;  let  them 
be  two  deep,  it  is  the  only  good  formation.  They  must 
know  how  to  advance,  to  open  out  their  ranks,  and  to 
skirmish ;  that  is,  they  must  be  taught  all  that  on  open 
parade  ground,  which  is  however  mere  stage  effect. 

"  They  must  always  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  reserve. 

"  All  the  modes  of  wheeling  to  change  front  in  line  at 
open  order  are  fudge,  save  as  any  and  all  movements  re- 
quiring intelligence  are  useful  to  awaken  that  intelligence. 

"  I  told  my  men  off  by  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  practised 
them  to  suddenly  run  back  or  to  advance,  in  the  most 
confused  mobbish  manner ;  to  rally  readily,  or  to  seize  an 
advanced  position.    The  first  man  who  arrived  at  a  rallying 
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place  served  as  a  point  on  which  the  others  formed,  without 
<;onfusion,  because  taught  to  know  their  relative  places 
from  the  first  man.  For  this  object  I  made  them  always 
take  the  same  post  in  line  on  parade,  i.  e.  No.  6  was 
always  No.  6,  and  so  forth :  if  for  example  No.  6  arrived 
firsts  No.  10  or  12,  or  any  number  who  came  next,  could 
form  at  his  proper  distance  from  the  first,  leaving  space 
for  the  others  to  fall  in  without  confusion  as  they^  came  up. 
My  command  would  be — Soldiers,  do  you  see  the  enemy's 
skirmishers  advancing  to  that  hedge,  bank,  ditch,  rocks,  or 
whatever  the  cover  might  be?  Yes!  Well,  forward  at 
speed  and  line  that  hedge,  &c.  In  an  instant  the  race  fired 
them ;  they  used  to  dash  foriously  forward,  even  on  parade, 
and  in  battle  generally  gained  the  ground  first. 

"  With  this  practice  your  men  will  soon  acquire  an  eye 
for  good  cover,  and,  joined  to  the  other  plan  for  rallying, 
will  be  perfect  skLrmishers,  provided  they  are  first  awakened 
by  other  more  mechanical  drillings  to  understand  their 
business  as  soldiers,  and  very  little  will  do  that 

"  Suppose  you  are  beaten,  and  the  enemy  begin  to  out- 
flank you,  your  reserves  must  move  out  rapidly  to  extend 
and  meet  the  flankers ;  but  suppose  you  have  no  reservci 
you  are  outflanked,  you  retreat.  A  formal  retreat  by 
alternate  ranks  such  as  an  adjutant  teaches  will  expose 
you  to  great  loss  and  confusion ;  and  if  the  enemy  knows 
his  trade,  he  will  run  in  on  you  as  hounds  do  when  dose 
to  a  fox;  and  this  you' also  when  master  should  do  to 
him  in  reversal  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  that  is,  you  must 
do  to  him  what  you  would  not  like  him  to  do  to  you. 

"  If  your  flanks  are  too  far  off*  for  the  voice,  send  officers 
and  wave  your  sword,  pointing  to  your  cover  behind,  and 
blowing  your  bugles,  and  pointing  to  the  bank,  hedge,  or 
rocks  you  design  for  a  stand.  Off*  they  go  in  mobs,  reserve 
and  all,  at  a  pace  that  the  French  can't  foUow  (at  least 
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they  couldn't  in  Spain)  so  quick  as  not  to  allow  you  time 
to  rally  according  to  my  plan,  upon  No.  1,  5,  15,  or  any 
number  who  gets  first.  The  pursuers  would  look  ahead 
and  keep  their  formation  for  fear  of  cavalry  and  reserves. 

"Hidden  cavalry  may  be  suddenly  launched  against 
you  in  small  bodies,  then  it  is  that  small  squares  of  j(niT% 
or  mxeB^  &c.  &c.,  can  be  brought  into  play ;  and  a  steady 
rifleman  with  a  sword-bayonet  or  simple  bayonet  will  beat 
one  if  not.  two  cavalry  men.  I  speak  of  things  I  have 
seen,  without  imagination ;  horses  will  not  hurt  a  man  if 
he  avoid  them. 

"  Tour  mountains  oflfer  the  finest  practising  ground.  Put 
a  company  high  up,  and  send  another  from  below  to 
creep  up,  to  get  behind  rocks,  to  endeavour  to  outflank, 
to  engage  sharply  with  the  skirmishers  in  front — while 
the  reserve  or  a  few  unobserved  skirmishers  get  above 
its  enemy,  and  then  the  front  skirmishers  must  slide  oiF 
rapidly  towards  those  who  have  so  got  up. 

"All  this  is  for  attack;  for  defence  there  are  many 
dodges  to  be  added ;  rolling  down  stones,  &c. ;  in  fine,  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  observation. 

"  As  to  the  higher  parts  of  warfare,  my  two  letters  must 
snjffice  as  indications  to  be  worked  out  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  personal  intelligence  of  the 
leaders ;  but  if  the  volunteers  are  to  be  massed  under  lord- 
lieutenants,  &c.,  they  will  commit  errors,  get  confused,  and 
be  beaten  with  terrible  loss. 

"Look  at  the  great  roads  along  which  columns  and 
guns  must  move,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  points  near 
railroads,  enclosures,  buildings,  &c.,  or  even  having  only 
stiff  clayey  ground  in  front,  where  100  men  and  an 
Armstrong  gun  well  managed  would  plague  an  enemy 
wondrously. 

"As  for  your  corps,  invent  any  and  everything  that 
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seems  good  for  awakening  intelligence  beyond  routine^ 
Having  two  parties,  the  one  to  defend,  the  other  to  attack 
your  mountains,  is  better  than  one  side  only,  and  the  greater 
number  of  corps  you  can  get  to  join  you  in  such  practice 
the  better.  One  thousand  men  will  teach  their  offioeis 
and  themselves  better  than  one  hundred ;  but  one  hundred 
will  go  a  great  way, 

'^  As  to  facings,  rigM  al>outface  is  enough ;  two  deep  is 
the  proper  formation  in  line,  but  twenty  if  you  like  in 
skirmishing.  Teach  how  to  march  in  open  column,  and 
how  at  quarter-distance  to  form  a  square ;  teach  sectional 
formations,  these  are  indispensable;  but  you  may  teach 
more  if  you  like,  and  ought  to  teach  more  if  yon  can; 
all  teaching  at  the  right  time  brings  out  the  men's  intel- 
ligence, but  the  really  useful  should  be  taught  first 

'^  If  you  are  on  the  defensive  on  a  height,  use  as  few 
skirmishers  as  you  can,  and  make  your  supports  strong 
if  you  can  give  them  cover  from  the  enemy's  skirmishers ; 
this  will  enable  you  to  fall  with  fresh  men  on  the  enemy's 
tired  skirmishers  when  they  approach  the  summit  of  the 
height  you  aro  defending. 

^^  As  to  the  English  regular  manoeuvres,  Major  Hopkins' 
military  figures  will  teach  you,  practically  as  it  were,  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  whole  system  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  necessary.  If  you  would  like  to  communicate  with 
him  I  am  sure  he  would  give  you  advice,  and  he  is  a 
master  of  the  subject.  Send  a  copy  of  these  notes  to  him 
with  a  large  margin,  he  will  add  his  notes.  Lord  Clyde 
succeeded  Hopkins  in  command ;  and  he  told  me  he  had 
formed  his  own  system  previously,  but  found  Hopkins' 
system  so  perfect,  that  he  adopted  it  in  preference  to 
his  own. 

"  Finally,  the  great  principle  of  war  is  the  same  whether 
applied  to  100,000  men  or  to  100  volunteers — ^namely,  to 
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push  your  strongest  mass  upon  the  weakest  part  of  your 
enemy ;  and  it  must  be  applied  to  skirmishers  in  this 
manner. 

**  If  you  spread  skirmishers  out  and  merely  skirmish  to 
your  front  according  to  parade  teaching,  you  do  away  with 
half  their  personal  intelligence  and  half  their  rapidity,  and 
parade  rules  are  not  always  applicable  to  fighting  groimd. 
My  notion  therefore  was  not  to  break  down  all  formality 
of  movement  and  formation,  for  they  are  good  beginning, 
and  awaken  the  men's  minds  to  their  business ;  my  object 
is  to  go  beyond  them,  and  whether  advancing  or  retreating, 
to  gain  my  point  by  the  rush  of  a  mob ;  the  men  being, 
from  my  previous  teaching,  able  to  re-form  rapidly  in 
r^ular  order  and  overwhelm  the  scattered  enemy. 

**  You  see,  therefore,  that  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
watch  and  entice  the  enemy  to  spread  out,  having  for 
yourself  the  power  of  suddenly  concentrating  in  the  most 
rapid  manner ;  that  is,  you  gain  the  speed  of  irregularity 
and  yet  divest  it  of  confusion. 

"Slow  marching  is  an  abomination;  quick  marching, 
or  double  quick,  is  the  right ;  but  not  much  of  the  latter ; 
or  at  any  rate  not  when  the  men  have  their  packs  on,  or 
yon  will  hurt  their  health.'* 

The  foregoing  was  the  last  paper  he  ever  dictated.  Lady 
Napier's  health  had  been  such  as  to  occasion  much  anxiety 
to  her  family  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1859.  A 
dropsical  tendency  which  had  manifested  itself  sixteen 
years  earlier,  but  which  had  been  counteracted  by  the 
watchful  care  of  her  husband  and  children,  had  reappeared, 
and  the  symptoms  were  alarming  though  not  immediately 
so.  It  was  not  thought  either  prudent  or  necessary  to 
disturb  Sir  William's  mind  with  the  tidings,  and  when 
Lady  Napier's  daily  visits  to  him  were  necessarily  discon- 

VOL.  n.  T 
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tinuedy  he  imagined  some  ordinary  ailment  to  be  the 
cause.  Bat  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter. 
Lady  Napier  was  seized  with  sudden  insensibility,  and 
continued  in  that  state  so  long  that  her  medical  attendant 
thought  it  very  doubtfiil  if  she  would  ever  recover  from 
it ;  it  became  therefore  imperative  to  inform  Sir  William 
of  her  real  condition.  That  announcement  was  accepted 
by  him  as  his  own  summons;  from  that  moment  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  gave  up  all  thought  or  desire  of  life.  He 
who  had  shown  wonderful  fortitude  under  his  own  sufferings, 
and  even  to  the  very  last/when  not  in  the  worst  paroxysms, 
manifested  such  a  springing  elasticity  and  cheerfulneas  of 
mind,  now  at  last  gave  up  the  struggle.  He  refused  all 
nourishment  as  loathsome  to  him,  turned  his  fistee  to  the 
wall  like  the  Israelitish  king,  and  almost  literally  grieved 
his  life  away.  For  days  after  his  wife's  danger  became 
known  to  him  he  would  see  no  one ;  and  when  his  son-in- 
law  on  first  arriving  went  to  him  by  the  doctor's  wish, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  roused  to  talk,  he  found  lum 
with  tears  rolling  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  thinking,  as  he 
said,  over  forty-eight  years  of  married  happiness  which  was 
coming  to  its  end.  After  all  his  long  pains,  it  was  not 
his  disease  but  sorrow  which  overcame  his  extraordinary 
strength  and  vitality ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  departure 
of  hope  and  the  desire  to  live,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  lingered  on  for  some  time  longer.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  which  now  as  he  writes  occurs  to  the  author's 
memory,  that  during  Sir  William's  long  and  terrible  illness 
of  the  previous  winter,  when  his  condition  appeared  quite 
hopeless  to  all,  he  said,  ^*  My  life  for  some  years  back  has 
not  been  a  very  enviable  one ;  still,  bad  as  it  was,  and  worse 
as  it  must  be  if  I  survive  this  attack,  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
like  to  live  for  a  few  months  longer.  I  should  feel  that 
a  few  months  more  of  life,  seeing  my  friends — Shearing 
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what  id  going  on  in  the  world — ^and  finding  much  enjoy- 
ment, as  I  have  always  done,  in  spite  of  my  pain — would 
be  a  great  boon — a  great  hoarC^  And  so  strong  was  his 
hearer's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sick  man's  strength 
of  wiU,  that  he  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  family 
his  conyietion,  based  on  Sir  William's  word%  that  he 
would  recover  iGrom  that  attack. 

Contrary  to  expectation  Lady  Napier  became  better, 
but  as  she  lay  in  one  room  and  her  husband  in  another 
it  was  doubtful  which  would  first  break  by  death  the  strong 
chain  of  forty-eight  years'  riveting  which  bound  them 
together. 

After  lying  in  tibie  state  above  described  all  January,  on 
Friday  the  10th  of  February  Sir  William's  great  strength 
began  to  yield.  During  the  last  two  weeks,  to  the  inex- 
pressible comfort  of  his  children,  all  acute  pain  appeared 
to  have  departed.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  12th,  death 
was  evidently  very  near.  His  wife  was  wheeled  into 
his  room  on  a  sofa  and  placed  beside  his  bed,  where 
she  remained  about  an  hour.  He  did  not  speak,  but  she 
said  he  certainly  knew  her;  and  thus  they  took  their 
silent  farewell  of  a  companionship  which  had  so  greatly 
blessed  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  His  face  had  worn 
all  day  that  indescribable  expression  of  peace  and  in- 
effable rest,  which  often  marks  the  countenances  of  those 
in  their  latest  moments  who  have  gone  through  very  pro- 
longed sufferings;  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  breathed  his  life  away  so  gently  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  when  the  breathing  ceased.  His  children,  grand- 
children, sons  and  daughter-in-law,  were  with  him  at  the 
last ;  and  his  son  held  a  mirror  to  the  placid  lips  for  many 
moments,  before  he  could  feel  assured  that  he  had  really 
lost  a  father. 

T  2 
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The  fiineral,  which  took  place  at  Norwood,  was  strictly 
private,  but  all  the  Buryiving  veterans  of  the  old  light 
Division  who  were  within  reach,  voluntarily  attended  at 
the  cemetery  to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  their 
comrade.  Among  those  who  thus  attended  were  Sir  Charleg 
Torke,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Sir  Thomas  Brotherton,  Sir  John 
Wilson,  Sir  Charles  Gore,  Sir  Dimcan  Macdougall^  and 
Colonel  John  Cooke ;  and  Sir  Robert  Gardiner  being  pre- 
vented by  illness,  his  son  Lieut-Colonel  Lynedoch  Gardiner 
came  as  his  representative.  The  scene  was  affecting  and 
impressive,  and  no  doubt  fancy  and  memory  were  busy 
with  the  brains  of  those  veteran  mourners.  Doubtless,  in 
seeing  the  coffin  lowered  into  the  grave,  they  became 
again  in  memory  the  young  and  ardent  soldiers  who  had 
gone  up  gaily,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  company 
with  the  dead  man,  against  the  chosen  battalions  of  France. 
In  fancy  they  might  again  behold  that  form,  now  cribbed 
in  such  narrow  compass,  in  all  the  flush  and  pride  of  its 
youth  and  strength  and  beauty  and  daring,  bounding  with 
its  uncommon  activity  up  the  steep  rocks  of  La  Bhune, 
or  riding  calmly,  as  at  Salamanca,  for  three  miles  in 
front  of  the  unwavering  line  of  the  43rd  under  a  heavy 
cannonade. 

One  of  them  could  picture  to  himself  the  battle-field 
of  Cazal  Nova,  where  he  first  saw  his  departed  friend 
stretched  under  a  tree,  as  he  supposed  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  with  a  bullet  in  his  spine,  that  fatal  bullet  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  suffering  after  life.  Another  might 
again  see  him,  as  he  has  described,  with  his  glass  in  his 
^y®5  g^^^g  down  among  the  enemy  at  Busaco  en  sabreur  as 
gaily  as  to  a  dance,  and  only  anxious  about  his  brothers. 
And  then  the  words  of  the  solemn  service  would  recall 
them  to  reality,  and  the  mournful  cry  "  Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity  "  would  echo  through  the  darkened  chambers 
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of  their  hearts.  Vanity?  Yes!  of  all  pertaining  to  the 
flesh :  but  blessed  be  God,  this  life  is  not  all — not  even 
much ;  and  there  are  things  which  nor  time  nor  death  can 
tarnish  or  destroy.  The  upright  spirit ;  the  lofty  aims ; 
the  noble  denial  of  self ;  the  protection  of  the  oppressed; 
the  largeness  of  heart  towards  the  humblest  and  weakest  of 
Ood's  creatures;  the  constant,  sincere,  and  disinterested 
labours  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  his  fellow- 
men;  the  conquest  oyer  himself;  the  patient  endurance  of  his 
long  agonies  and  the  humble  faith  in  which  they  terminated 
— ^these  will  bear  firuit  for  ever.  For  such  men  death  is  a 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  ^'  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Among  the  family  mourners  was  one  whose  features 
bore  unmistakeably  ihe  Napier  mark.  It  was  Mr.  Bichard 
Napier,  now  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  brotherhood, 
between  whose  members  had  existed  an  affection  of  which 
earth  famishes  few  examples.  The  tie  between  Bichard 
and  William  Napier  had  withstood  the  tug  and  strain  of 
seventy  years,  and  as  the  survivor  left  his  last  brother  in 
the  grave,  his  feelings  were  as  warm  and  fresh  as  when  the 
two  boys  played  together  at  Celbridge. 

Bichard  Napier,  like  his  brothers,  had  earnest  aspirations 
after  £\me,  and  was  endowed  with  an  intellect  and  talenta 
which  justified  his  ambition.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
Ireland,  and  like  the  rest  of  his  family  his  tastes  were 
military.  Disappointed  in  his  early  wish  to  enter  the 
army,  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first  class,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of  "  All  Souls."  He  ulti- 
mately embraced  the  legal  profession,  but  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  delayed  his  call  to  the  Bar 
until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  This  profession  he  was 
forced  early  to  abandon,  and  thus,  with  probably  equal 
power  to  win  distinction,  he  was  unlike  his  brothers  con* 
fined  to  a  strictly  private  life.    His  inclination  pointed  to 
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politics  and  literature,  in  both  of  which  he  "snts  by  his 
knowledge  and  talents  eminently  fitted  to  shine;  but 
threatened  blindness  compelled  him  to  renotmce  thooe 
pursuits  also,  and  forced  him  to  comparatire  idleness  at 
the  very  age  when  he  should  have  reaped  the  fruits  of 
earnest  thought  and  study. 

This  is  all  that  may  be  here  said  of  one  still  livings 
whose  life  has  not  been  productive  of  scenes  in  which  the 
public  may  claim  to  be  spectators.  It  only  remains  to 
add,  that  he  bore  the  disappointment  of  early  hopes  and 
ambitions — ^a  disappointment  whose  keenness  none  but 
liimself  could  rightly  estimate — ^with  the  lofty  philosophy 
of  a  truth-seeker  who,  loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
finds  more  happiness  in  the  pursuit  than  in  its  more  tangible 
rewards;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  have  doubted 
whether  to  mourn  that  be  was  denied  the  joys  of  fame,  or 
to  rejoice  that  his  varied  powers  and  intense  affections  wete 
left  undisturbed  to  endear  and  embellish  the  relations  of 
private  life. 

Besides  those  who  have  been  named  as  present  at 
Norwood,  was  one  humble  and  not  the  least  sincere  mourner, 
Shadrach  Byfield,  an  old  soldier  of  the  41st  regiment 
whose  acquaintance  Sir  William  first  made  at  Bath  in 
1838,  for  whom  he  had  interested  himself  to  procure  an 
increase  of  pension,  and  who,  among  others,  had  been  a 
pensioner  of  his  own  since  that  time.  The  old  man  had 
come  up  from  near  Bath  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  benefactor,  for  the  purpose  of  following  him  to  the 
grave. 

Yet  a  few  short  weeks,  and  that  grave  must  again  open 
to  receive  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  loving  and  faithful 
woman  who  had  been  for  William  Napier  his  comforter  in 
pain  and  sorrow,  the  helper  of  his  literary  labours,  and  the 
good  genius  and  blessing  of  his  life.    Lady  Napier  died 
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on  the  25th  March.  In  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death  they  were  again  united  by  the  removal 
of  the  veil  of  flesh  which  had  sundered  them  for  a  while. 

Her  intellectual  power,  and  her  labour^  in  aid  of  her 
husband's  literary  task,  have  been  already  remarked  upon ; 
but  it  was  in  her  fiamily  and  household  that  her  rare 
womanly  yirtues  were  peculiarly  displayed^  dispensing 
around  her  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  peace.  The  beau- 
tiful image  of  family  unity  became  in  the  household 
over  which  she  ruled  a  living  reality.  Petty  envies  and 
jealousies  never  disturbed  its  serenity.  A  large  and  Grod- 
like  charity,  not  warping  the  judgment,  but  "covering 
a  multitude  of  sins,"  was  the  virtue  inculcated  by  the 
mother,  and  a  lesson  faithfully  learnt  by  her  children. 
The  servants,  too,  felt  truly  that  they  were  members  of 
the  family ;  they  were  always  so  treated,  and  felt  their 
interests  were  the  same.  During  the  last  few  years,  owing 
to  continual  illness  and  the  constant  succession  of  feunily 
visitors,  the  work  of  the  servants  was  very  severe,  but 
they  saw  it  was  still  harder  for  their  young  ladies,  and 
never  was  a  murmur  or  unwilling  look  encoimtered  in  that 
household.  At  the  sad  final  break  up  of  the  establishment 
three  of  the  servants  had  been  in  the  family  for  19  years 
and  one  for  16  years. 

This  was  the  sort  of  democracy  which  William  Napier 
upheld  all  his  life,  and  practically  illustrated  in  his  dealings 
with  those  below  him.  The  poor  of  the  neighbourhood, 
wherever  they  lived,  had  their  wants  relieved  and  were 
always  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy  by  him  and  his 
so  long  as  they  were  just  and  kind  in  their  own  walk,  but 
were  encountered  as  enemies  if  guilty  of  oppression. 

Sir  William's  love  and  admiration  of  soldiers  was  a 
fieeling  which  he  shared  with  both  his  brothers,  Charles- 
and  George.    There  was  no  sham  sentiment  about  these 
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men,  and  what  they  said  they  felt  with  all  their  hearts 
and  souls* 

The  three  brothers  resembled  each  other  in  most  jKunts 
of  their  nature ;  but  George's  pursuits  did  not  expose  him 
to  the  same  antagonism  as  the  other  two  experienced: 
equally  beloved  by  his  friends,  he  made  no  enemies. 

The  similarity  of  the  characters  of  Charles  and  William 
was  very  stiiking.  To  say  they  had  faults  is  only  to 
admit  that  they  were  human ;  but  their  &ults  were  tliose 
of  noble  and  generous  natures;  and  their  most  ardent 
opponents,  enemies  now  no  longer,  could  never  accose 
them  of  anything  mean,  little,  or  selfish. 

A  notice  of  Sir  William  Napier  which  appeared  in  the 
*  Daily  News '  *  concluded  with  the  following  paragraph  :— 
"We  have  many  gallant  men  left,  as  we  always  have 
had,  and  always  shall  have;  but  there  never  have  been 
any,  and  there  never  can  be  any,  like  the  Napiers.  They 
were  a  group  raised  from  among  the  medieeval  dead  and 
set  in  the  midst  of  us,  clothed  in  a  temperament  whidii 
admitted  all  the  ameliorating  influences  of  our  period  of 
civilization.  They  were  a  great  and  never-to-be-foigotten 
sight  to  our  generation ;  and  our  posterity  will  see  them 
in  the  mirror  of  tradition  for  ages  to  come.  We  are  wont 
to  say  that  tradition  is  old,  and  has  lefi;  off  work ;  but  it 
is  not  often  now  that  tradition  has  such  a  theme  as  the 
Napiers.  It  will  not  be  willingly  let  die  till  tradition 
itself  is  dead." 

The  life  of  Sir  William  Napier  divides  itself  into  three 
strongly  and  distinctly  marked  periods.  As  the  Light 
Division  accounts  for  one  period,  and  his  *  History'  for 
a  second,  so  the  defence  of  his  brother's  fame  was  the 
absorbing  business  of  the  third.  But,  running  through 
all,  was  a  spirit  of  warm  and  active  benevolence  towards 
*  Attributed  to  Miss  Harriet  Martineam 
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his  fellow  creatures,  and  a  passionate  love  and  admiration 
for  true  greatness.  It  was' the  former  sentiment  which 
induced  him  to  throw  himself  with  such  ardour  into 
politics^  without  any  aim  or  prospect  of  personal  advantage. 
It  was  the  latter  which  plunged  him  into  such  a  passion  of 
grief  when  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Napoleon^ 
that  great  ideal  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

His  love  of  art  was  extreme ;  and  he  was  a  close  and 
correct  observer  of  nature.  He  was  one  of  Tumer*s 
greatest  admirers,  and  with  reference  to  this  the  following 
anecdote  is  communicated  by  one  of  his  daughters : — 

"When  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington  came  to 
Guernsey  officially,  he  and  papa  and  his  son  and  daughter 
and  myself  went  over  to  Serk.  Coming  back  in  an  open 
boat  at  about  8  p.m.,  there  was  a  beautiful  golden  sunset 
on  a  calm  summer  sea,  just  crisped  with  the  ripple  of  an 
eyening  breeze.  Sir  Edward  was  criticising  Turner  as 
extravagant  and  unnatural;  and  my  father  said  that  he 
was  thought  so  because  few  had  observed  nature  so 
closely  under  so  many  aspects  and  tried  to  paint  some  of 
the  rarer  ones — yet  not  so  rare  either  were  observation 
keener.  Sir  Edward  said  *  Well,  General,  but  now  those 
reds,  those  blazing  reds, — ^you  must  allow  those  are  over- 
done.' My  father  looked  round  and,  pointing  with  his 
hand  to  the  sea  towards  the  east,  said  ^Look  there!' 
As  every  little  ripple  rose  it  was  a  triangle  of  burning 
crimson  sheen  from  the  red  sunset  light  upon  it,  of  a 
brilliancy  not  even  Turner  himself  could  equal  in  his  most 
highly-coloured  picture.  The  whole  broad  sea  was  a  blaze 
of  these  burning  crimson  triangles,  all  playing  into  each 
other,  and  just  parting  and  showing  their  forms  again  as 
the  miniature  billows  rose  and  fell.  'Well,  well!'  said 
Sir  Edward,  'I  suppose  I  must  give  up  the  reds,  but 
what  will  you  say  to  his  yellows  ?  surely  they  are  beyond 
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everything  1  *  *  Look  there  1  *  said  my  father,  pointing  to 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  our  boat,  between  us  and 
the  setting  sun, — every  triangular  wave  there,  as  the 
ripples  rose,  was  in  a  yellow  flame,  as  bright  as  tiie  other 
was  in  red,  and  glittering  like  millions  of  topaz  lights. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  laughed  kindly  and  admiringly^ 
and  said,  *  Well  1  I  must  give  in — ^IVe  no  more  to  ssy ; 
you  and  Turner  have  observed  nature  more  closely  than 
Ihave.''' 

If  he  had  devoted  himself  to  painting  he  would  have 
excelled ;  and  his  statuette  of  Alcibiades,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boyal 
Academy,  called  forth  the  warm  encomium  of  Chantrey ; 
and  may  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  work  of 
many  distinguished  sculptors.  His  friend  Mr.  Jones,  late 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  says  of  him,  "  William 
Napier's  talent  in  drawing  was  very  considerable,  and  if 
he  had  studied  for  the  profession  of  painting  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  very  successful ;  he  had  perseverance, 
assiduity,  and  elevated  thought.  His  disposition  led  him 
to  admire  the  grand  and  to  approach  the  terrible  in  the 
subjects  he  endeavoured  to  depict.  His  admiration  of 
the  Elgin  Marbles  was  extreme ;  and  he  made  a  beautiful 
drawing  of  the  horse's  head,  and  portions  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  also  of  the  Theseus.  I  think  he  would  have 
continued  his  studies  in  art,  and  would  have  done  so 
vigorously,  if  he  had  not  commenced  his  *  History  of  flie 
Peninsular  War ; '  yet,  when  the  study  and  occupation  of 
that  great  work  tired  his  mind,  he  sought  refuge  and 
refreshment  in  painting."  The  same  friend  writes,  "  At 
the  commencement  of  my  dear  wife's  illness  Williain 
Napier,  knowing  the  expenses  attendant  on  illness^  came 
to  me,  and  with  his  usual  and  long  experienced  cordiality 
offered  me  three  hundred  pounds  in  aid  of  my  finance, — 
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he  was  not  rich  m  anything  but  generosity, — ^fortunately 
I  did  not  need  the  friendly  assistance,  yet  he  well  knew 
my  very  limited  means.  You  may  tell  this  example  of 
friendship  to  anybody." 

In  Sir  Willam  Napier's  judgment  of  men's  actions  and 
motives  there  was  occasionally  a  tendency  to  over  subtlety, 
and  he  would  sometimes  search  too  deep  for  that  which 
might  have  been  found  on  the  sur&ce  if  he  had  been  content 
to  seek  it  there.  This  tendency,  however,  is  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  his  great  work,  although  it  does  exist  in 
a  few  instances. 

The  key  to  the  interpretation  of  much  of  his  character,  par- 
ticularly as  to  those  impulsive  feelings  which  brought  him 
occasionally  before  the  public,  is  to  be  found  in  his  intense 
hatred  of  oppression  and  injustice.  From  his  childhood  he 
adopted  as  his  rule  of  action  the  motto,  "  Parcere  subjectis 
et  debellare  superbos."  The  readiness  with  which  any 
story  of  oppression  or  wrong  was  received — sometimes  on 
insufficient  evidence — and  the  fierceness  with  which  it  was 
resented  and  denounced,  all  resulted  from  a  tenderness  of 
nature,  which,  towards  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  remark- 
ably towards  women,  children,  and  animals,  was  absolutely 
womanly.  Yet  all  excess  is  evil.  A  little  more  patience 
of  mind,  a  less  decided  tendency  to  believe  evil  of  those  in 
authority,  especially  if  they  bore  a  name  or  belonged  to  a 
party  in  the  State  which  he  distrusted  or  disliked,  would 
have  saved  him  from  many  a  harsh  and  hasty  judgment, 
and  from  much  self-reproach  for  pain  and  censure  unjustly 
inflicted.  But  his  feelings  were  keen,  his  nature  vehement, 
and  he  could  not  always  brook  the  wise  delay  and  the  cool 
reflection  which  should  precede  attacks  on  personal  cha- 
racter. 

The  activity  of  his  mind  to  the  very  last  was  extra- 
ordinary.   None  who  might  read  the  clear  and  vigorous 
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letters  which  from  time  to  time,  up  to  within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  end,  he  addressed  to  newspapers  or  private  friends, 
could  at  all  guess  the  state  of  torture  in  which  the  writer 
lay,  or  could  appreciate  the  sublime  victory  obtained  by 
the  indomitable  soul  over  the  weak  and  helpless  body. 

To  him  the  British  army  owes  much,  for  having  recorded, 
in  the  most  perfect  military  history  ever  yet  written,  the 
greatest  series  of  events  in  our  military  annals. 

To  him  the  British  people  owed  the  truer  appreciation 
of  her  own  warlike  sons  by  the  justice  which  was  for  the 
first  time  rendered  to  the  great  military  qualities  of  her 
enemies  in  the  field. 

To  him  finally, — ^and  this  would  have  been  his  proudest 
boast, — the  private  soldier  owes  more  than  to  €my  other 
man ;  for  his  was  the  first  voice  to  advocate  the  right  of 
the  private  soldier  to  share  individually  in  the  honours, 
as  he  has  always  done  in  the  dangers,  of  the  battle-field ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  right  was  first  practically 
admitted  and  stamped  as  inalienable  by  liis  brother  in  the 
despatch  of  the  victory  of  Meeanee. 

The  love  and  the  reverence  with  which  he  inspired 
those  who  thus  came  in  contact  with  him  partook  of  the 
feelings  with  which  a  clansman  r^arded  his  chief. 

Of  his  own  family,  where  the  feelings  he  inspired  are 
beyond  expression  here,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  But 
for  the  numerous  friends  who  used  to  repair  to  his  bed- 
side to  hear  words  of  wisdom,  clothed  as  they  involuntarily 
were  with  marvellous  force  and  eloquence,  his  removal  has 
created  a  gap  that  can  never  be  filled.  But  his  words  and 
his  memory  will  live  in  their  hearts,  and  his  name  will 
never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  and  wherever  the  English 
language  shall  be  read. 
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CHARACTER  OF  LADY  LOUISA  CONOLLY,  BY 
MBS.  RICHARD  NAPIER, 

Lbayikg  the  contemplation  of  feyerish  excitement,  fantastic  and 
complicated  subtleties,  angry  zeal,  and  dissocial  passions,  I  tnm  to 
the  records  of  memory,  where  are  graven  for  ever  the  lineaments 
of  one  who  was  indeed  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  whose  character 
seemed  the  earthly  reflection  of  his.  Wherever  there  was  existence 
her  benevolence  flowed  forth,  never  enfeebled  by  the  distance  of  its 
object,  flashing  the  least  of  daily  pleasures  ynth  its  warmth.  Her 
views  rose  to  the  most  comprehensive  moral  grandenr ;  while  her 
calm  nncompromising  energy  against  sin  was  combined  with  an 
overflowing  sympathy  for  weakness  and  woe.  She  spent  her  life 
in  one  continued  system  of  active  beneficence,  in  which  her  business, 
her  projects,  her  pleasures,  were  bnt  so  many  varied  forms  of 
serving  her  fellow-creatnres ;  never  for  a  moment  did  a  reflection 
for  herself  cross  the  current  of  her  purposes  for  them.  Her  whole 
heart  so  went  with  their  distresses  and  their  joys  that  she  scarcely 
seemed  to  have  an  interest  apart  from  theirs.  The  simplicity  of 
her  character  was  peculiarly  striking  in  the  unhesitating  readiness 
with  which  she  received,  I  might  even  say,  with  which  she  grasped 
at,  the  correction  of  her  errors,  and  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
other  persons.  One  undivided  desire  possessed  her  mind — it  was 
not  to  seem  right,  but  to  do  right. 

What  heightened  the  resemblance  between  her  and  the  model 
she  followed  was,  that  her  counsels  came  not  from  a  bosom  that 
had  never  been  shaken  with  the  passions  she  admonished,  or  the 
sorrows  she  endeavoured  to  soothe.  Her  character  was  one  of 
deep  sensibility,  and  passions  strong  even  to  violence ;  but  they 
were  controlled  and  directed  by  such  vivid  faith  as  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Her  long  life  had  tried  her  with  almost  every  pang  that 
attends  the  attachment  of  such  beings  to  the  mortal  and  the  suf- 
fering, the  erring  and  perverse ;  and  when  those  sorrows  came  that 
reached  her  heart  through  its  deepest  and  most  sacred  afiections, 
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the  passion  burst  forth  that  showed  what  the  energy  of  that  prin- 
ciple must  have  been  that  could  have  brought  such  a  mind  to  a 
tenour  of  habitual  calmness  and  serenity.  When  every  element  of 
anguish  had  been  mingled  together  in  one  dreadful  cup,  and  reason 
for  a  week  or  two  was  tottering  in  its  seat,  she  was  seen  to  resume 
the  struggle  against  the  passions  that  for  a  moment  had  conquered. 
The  bonds  that  attached  her  to  life  were  indeed  broken  for  ever, 
but  she  recovered  her  heartfelt  submission  to  God,  and  she  learnt 
by  degrees  again  to  be  happy  in  the  happiness  she  gave. 

It  was  this  depth  and  strength  of  feeling,  that  gave  her  a  power 
over  others,  seldom  surpassed  I  believe  by  any  other  mortaL  In 
her  the  erring  and  the  wretched  found  a  sure  refuge  from  them- 
selves. The  weaknesses  that  shrink  from  the  censure  or  the  scom 
of  others  could  be  poured  out  to  her  as  to  one  whose  mission  upon 
earth  was  to  pity  and  to  heal ;  for  she  knew  the  whole  range  of 
human  infirmity,  and  that  the  wisest  have  the  roots  of  those  frail- 
ties that  conquer  the  weak.  But  in  restoring  the  fallen  to  their 
connexion  with  the  honoured,  she  never  held  out  a  hope  that  they 
might  parley  with  their  temptations,  or  lower  their  standard  of 
virtue ;  a  confession  to  her  cut  off  all  self-delusion  as  to  culpaUe 
condnct  or  passions. 

While  she  inspired  the  most  uncompromising  condemnation  of 
the  thing  that  was  wrong,  she  never  advised  what  was  too  hard 
for  ''the  bruised  reed;**  she  chose  not  the  moment  of  excitement  to 
rebuke  the  misguidings  of  passion,  nor  of  weakness  to  point  out  the 
rigour  of  duty. 

But  strength  came  in  her  presence ;  she  seemed  to  brini?  with 
her  irresistible  evidence  that  anything  could  be  done  which  she 
said  ought  to  be  done.  The  truths  of  religion,  stripped  of  fantastic 
disguises,  appeared  at  her  call  with  a  living  reality ;  and  for  a  time 
at  least  the  troubles  of  life  sank  down  to  their  just  level. 

When  our  sorrows  are  too  big  for  our  own  bosoms,  if  others 
receive  them  with  stoicism  it  repels  all  desire  to  seek  relief  at  their 
hands,  but  the  calmness  with  which  she  attended  to  the  effusions 
and  perturbations  of  grief  seemed  the  earnest  of  safety  from  one 
who  had  passed  through  the  storm.  The  deep  and  tender  expres- 
sion of  her  noble  countenance  suggested  that  feeling  with  which  a 
superior  being  might  be  supposed  to  look  down  from  heaven  on  the 
anguish  of  those  who  are  still  in  the  toils,  but  know  not  the  reward 
that  awaits  them. 

Everything  petty  seemed  to  drop  off  from  her  mind ;  but  she 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  essentials  so  perfectly,  she  followed  it 
throughout  with  such   singleness   of  heart,  that   its   influence 
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a£feoted  her  minutest  actions,  not  by  an  effort  of  studied  attention, 
but  with  the  steadiness  of  a  natural  law.  Nature  and  revelation 
she  regarded  as  the  two  parts  of  one  great  connected  system  ;  she 
always  contemplated  the  one  with  reference  to  the  other;  her 
Tiews  were  therefore  all  practical  and  free  from  confusion,  and 
nothing  that  promoted  the  welfare  of  this  world  could  cease  to  be 
a  part  of  her  duty  to  God. 

It  was  her  maxim  that  the  motive  dignified  the  action,  how- 
ever trivial  in  itself;  and  all  the  actions  of  her  life  were  ennobled 
by  the  motive  of  obedience  to  an  all-powerful  Being,  because  He  is 
the  pure  essence  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  In  the  virtues  of  those 
who  had  not  the  consoling  belief  of  the  Christian,  she  still  saw  the 
handwriting  of  God,  that  cannot  be  effaced  from  a  generous  mind ; 
and  she  used  to  dwell  with  delight  on  the  idea  that  the  good  man, 
from  whose  eyes  the  light  of  faith  was  withheld  in  this  life,  would 
arise  with  rapture  in  the  next,  to  the  knowledge  that  a  happiness 
was  in  store  for  him  which  he  had  not  dared  to  believe. 

It  was  not  the  extent  of  her  intellectual  endowments  that 
made  her  the  object  of  veneration  to  all  who  knew  her ;  it  was  her 
extraordinary  moral  energy.  The  clear  and  vigorous  view  she 
took  of  every  subject  arose  chiefly  from  her  habit  of  looking  directly 
for  its  bearing  on  virtue  or  happiness ;  she  saw  the  essential  at  a 
glance,  and  could  not  be  diverted  from  the  truth  by  a  passion  or 
a  prejudice.  Hence,  also,  her  lofty  undeviating  justice ;  her  regard 
to  the  rights  of  others  was  so  scrupulous,  that  every  one  within 
reach  of  her  influence  reposed  on  her  decisions  with  unhesitating 
trust;  nor  would  the  certainty  that  the  interests  of  those  she 
loved  best  were  involved  have  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  over  her 
stainless  impartiality. 

She  <;ould  be  deceived,  for  she  was  too  simple  and  lofty  always 
to  conc0ive  the  objects  of  base  minds  : — 

"  And  oft)  tho'  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Besigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems." — Paradise  Lost, 

Kevertheless,  she  generally  read  the  characters  of  artifice  and 
insincerity  with  intuitive  quickness,  though  it  was  often  believed 
she  was  duped  by  those  whom  she  saw  through  completely.  Of 
this  she  was  aware,  but  she  was  so  exempt  from  all  desire  to  prove 
lier  sagacity  that  she  never  cared  to  correct  the  misconception ; 
and  she  held  that  it  was  neither  useful  nor  quite  justifiable;  to 
expose  all  the  pretences  we  may  discover,  till  it  became  necessary 
to  set  the  unwary  on  their  guard. 
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She  never  renounced  tbe  innocent  pleasures  or  pnrsniis  of  life, 
nor  the  proprieties  of  a  distinguished  station ;  though  she  partook 
so  little  of  its  luxuries  that  she  could  pass  from  the  splendour  of 
her  own  establishment  to  one  the  most  confined,  apparently  with- 
out sensibility  to  the  change. 

Wherever  she  moved  she  inspired  joy  and  cheerfolness,  yet  she 
was  by  no  means  unreserved  except  to  those  she  tenderly  loved ; 
and  it  was  surprising  how  any  manner  so  gentle  could  at  the  same 
time  oppose  a  barrier  so  impassable  to  the  advances  of  the  un- 
worthy. She  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  nature  with  passion.  Her 
mind  at  an  advanced  age  had  all  the  elasticity  and  animation  of  the 
prime  of  life ;  and  she  could  be  led  to  forget  half  the  night  in 
the  excitement  of  conversation.  Happy  were  the  hours  spent  with 
her  in  the  discussion  of  every  subject  that  could  call  forth  her 
opinions,  and  her  wide  knowledge  of  the  eventful  times  in  whidi 
she  had  lived !— hours  that  exalted  the  feelings,  mformed  the  un- 
derstandings, and  animated  the  playfulness  of  younger  minds,  who 
found  that  forty  years  of  difference  between  their  age  and  hers  took 
nothing  from  their  sympathies,  but  added  a  new  and  rare  delight 
to  their  intercourse. 

But  she  is  gone  I  To  those  who  knew  her,  her  counsels  are 
silent  and  her  place  void,  but  there  remains  the  distinct  conscious* 
ness  that  to  them  had  been  given  a  living  evidence  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit ;  for  if  hers  were  not  true,  then  may  error  be  more 
excellent  than  truth  I  Far  distant,  and  with  unequal  steps,  tibey 
endeavour  to  follow  her  course;  and  perhaps  the  distaste  with 
which  they  turn  from  the  defective  and  ill-proportioned  models 
that  are  forced  on  their  admiration,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
charity  she  always  taught. 


APPENDIX  IL 


NOTES  OF  CONYERSATIONS  WITH  THE  DUKE  OE 
WELLINGTON. 

The  army  embarked  at  Cork  was  not  intended  for  South  America^ 
nor  for  any  especial  purpose.  Lord  Wellington  had  given  this 
information  to  Miranda  by  the  direction  of  the  English  Ministers, 
all  idea  of  revolutionizing  South  America  being  at  an  end« 
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General  Anstrather's  army  had  been  embarked  and  bad  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  be  was  met  by  a  schooner,  sent  in 
search  of  him  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  directed  npon  Macaira  (or 
wherever  he  landed). 

Sir  John  Moore's  army  was  a  welcome  and  unexpected  succour 
(a  Godsend). 

General  Spencer's  army  was  sent  to  the  Tagus  in  consequence  of 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton  that  there  were  only  4000  men 
in  Lisbon.  General  Spencer  was  right  not  to  move  in  the  South. 
All  nations  give  up  the  war  into  the  hands  of  the  British  when 
joined  by  them ;  4000  men  as  a  principal  aimy  would  have  been 
ridiculous,  Junot  would  have  marched  his  whole  force  against  him^ 
aad  some  shame  always  attends  a  retreat. 

Battlb  of  Yimieba« 

The  position  of  Yimiera  was  very  strong,  forming  a  half-circle 
with  its  back  to  the  sea,  having  a  strong  height  in  the  centre  in 
front  of  the  town,  a  church  and  churchyard  to  cover  the  left. 
The  left  of  the  army  very  strong  ground,  the  right  also  strong. 

The  French  attacked  Lord  Wellington  at  Yimiera ;  their  centre 
column  was  beat  back  with  great  loss  very  easily ;  they  attacked 
again  on  the  left  feebly,  and  made  another  attack  in  which  Brennier 
waa  taken.  Brennier  asked  the  English  whether  the  reserve  had 
attacked ;  from  which  Lord  Wellington  found  out  that  the  whole 
French  army  had  attacked  him.  The  French  were  not  aware  of 
the  ravine  between  the  left  and  the  corps  in  advance  of  our  centre, 
and  this  ruined  their  combination. 

Lord  Hill  at  the  end  of  the  battle  was  two  miles  nearer  Torres 
Yedras  than  the  enemy. 

Lord  Wellington's  intention  was  to  push  his  army  (Lord  Hill 
following  with  the  rest)  along  the  two  roads  of  Torres  Yedras  and 
Mafra  to  get  to  Lisbon  before  the  enemy,  who  must  have  passed 
to  the  other  side  of  Monte  Junsa,  and  could  only  have  got  to 
Lisbon  afterwards  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Lord  Wellington 
did  not  conceive  there  would  have  been  the  least  danger  in  this 
movement,  because  with  a  small  portion  of  his  force  he  had  beaten 
the  enemy  at  Yimiera,  fresh  troops  had  since  landed,  and  more 
were  expected  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  pre- 
vented him  from  putting  the  plan  in  execution.  Burrard  consulted 
with  Lord  Wellington  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Yimiera,  and 
then  went  to  the  ships.  He  remained  with  his  army.  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  was  wrong  to  interfere  with  him  at  all ;  General  Murray 
and  General  Clinton  both  supported  him  in  his  declining  to  pursue. 
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Lord  Wellingrton  had  intended  on  the  moming  of  the  bftUle  of 
Yimiera  to  march  to  look  out  for  the  French  and  to  attack  them, 
^hen  a  Grerman  officer  of  Dragoons  came  galloping  in  a  great 
fright  at  midnight  informing  him  that  the  enemy  were  advancing 
to  attack  the  English,  and  wonld  be  there  in  an  hour,  20,000 
strong,  and  saying  he  had  seen  them.  This  was  exaggerated  by 
fear,  for  they  did  not  attack  till  two  honrs  after  day,  and  had  not 
20,000  men. 

Insubbisotiok  of  Pobtuoal. 

Lord  Welling^n  never  thought  much  of  the  insurrection  in 
Portugal ;  in  fact  there  was  no  insurrection. 

It  is  true  that  Junot  and  the  French  officers  thought  a  great 
deal  of  it,  and  were  frightened  at  it ;  but  it  was  equally  tme  that 
the  English  did  not  know  of  their  alarm,*  and  did  not  sospect  it, 
because  in  fact  the  insurrection  was  nothing. 

« 

CoNVBNTIOir  OF  CniTBA« 

General  Spencer  was  the  first  man  who  spoke  to  Lord  Wellington 
about  the  convention.  Sattaro,  the  Portuguese  commissary,  told 
him  (Lord  Wellington)  before  the  battle  .of  Yimiera  that  the 
French  would  enter  into  a  convention  if  they  were  tried,  and  then 
General  Spencer  spoke. 

Lord  Wellington  thought  the  convention  quite  right,  for  the 
following  reasons :— the  greatest  objection  made  to  it  was  that 
the  articles  wore  bad ;  Lord  Wellington  thinks  they  were  badly 
worded  rather  than  bad  in  themselves ;  the  French  were  in  possee- 
sioh  of  a  great  many  fortified  places,  very  strong,  and  it  wonld 
have  taken  a  year  to  get  them  out  of  them.  It  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  thought  of  carrying  a  battering  train  to  besiege 
them,  from  the  information  received  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads, 
which  told  so  much  against  them  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  afraid 
to  carry  field  artillery. 

Certainly  an  able,  active  general  of  determined  character  could 
have  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tagus,  or  could  have  gone  up 
in  boats  to  Abrantes,  for  the  English  army  had  never  quitted  the 
mountains  about  Lisbon,  and  he  might  with  the  Russian  sailors  have 
formed  an  army  of  33,000  or  34,000  men  at  least,  based  upon  the 
fortress  of  Elvas.  The  English  army  at  that  time,  after  Sir  John 
Moore's  arrival,  was  not  above  24,000  men,  consequently  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  us  to  get  the  French  out  of  the  country  by 

*  See  Convention  of  Cintro. 
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a  oonvention,  clean,  and  without  loss  to  tu.*  Lord  Wellington 
thinks  that  even  if  the  enemy  had  been  ont  off  and  dispersed  after 
the  battle  of  Yimiera  the  oonyention  would*  still  have  been  right. 
If  the  sieges  had  been  undertaken  they  would  have  given  time  to 
Bonaparte  to  crush  the  army. 

The  English  people  were  mad  at  that  time,  and  gave  a  proof  of 
it  by  calling  it  the  Convention  of  Cintra — Gintra  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  any  time.  No  person  in  the  army  at  that  period 
had  any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  convention,  though  many 
abused  it  afterwards. 

The  conduct  of  the  court  in  the  inquiry  into  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  unfair,  their  report  was  not  luminous.  Lord  Moira*s 
detailed  reasons  were  ill  founded,  and  Lord  Wellington  considered 
himself  unjustly  used. 

Oknbbal  Fbeibb's  Adtiob. 
General  Barnard  Frehre  wanted  Lord  Wellhigton  to  go  into  the 
middle  of  Beira  with  his  army;  he  refused,  thinking  that  he  should 
have  to  trust  to  the  Portuguese  for  provisions  if  he  quitted  his 
flhips,  and  that  they  would  not  supply  him.  His  object  was  to 
strike  the  blow  at  the  enemy  as  near  to  Lisbon  as  possible. 

Moobe'b  Campaign. 

Lord  WelllDgton  fought  the  battle  of  Bnsaco  politically,  and 
looks  upon  Sir  John  Moore's  advance  to  Sahagnn  to  have  been 
performed  on  the  same  principaL 

Sir  John  Moore  was  afraid  to  carry  field  artillery  in  consequence 
of  the  information  he  had  received  on  the  state  of  the  roads. 
Lord  Wellington  thinks  he  was  quite  right  under  such  information 
to  send  the  artillery  the  way  he  did;  in  fact,  Lord  Wellington*6 
army  made  the  roads  which  we  acted  upon  afterwards. 

Lord  Wellington  thinks  that  Sir  John  Moore  could  not  hare 
fou^t,  as  his  army  was  unprepared  to  fight ;  but  he  thinks  that  he 
conmiitted'a  fault  in  not  considering  his  march  upon  Sahagnn  as  a 
movement  of  retreat,  and  arranging  the  march  of  his  columns  and 
all  the  halts  beforehand  in  case  of  such  retreat ;  but  (adds  he), 
this  opinion  is  formed  from  great  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
especially  in  that  peculiar  war  adapted  to  Spain,  and  formed 
"  apr^s  coup." 

Battle  of  Talayeba. 
In  the  plan  of  campaign  for  Talavera  it  was  arranged,  with  the 

*  For  an  additional  reason  see,  under  the  head  of  *  Insnirection  in  Por- 
tugal,* the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellington  and  of  the  French  on  the  insurrection* 
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approbation  of  the  Jnnta,  that  Tenegas  with  his  army,  oonsistiDg 
of  25,000  men  of  the  best  Spanish  troops,  should  move  along  the 
south  of  the  Tagus  as  high  as  he  could,  for  instance  to  Trebleque, 
in  order  to  draw  Sebastian!  along  the  other  bank  away  from  the 
King's  army,  which  last  might  be  attacked  by  Cuesta  and  Lord 
Wellington. 

If  Sebastian!  quitted  the  Tagus  to  jom  the  King,  Yenegas  was  to 
cross  and  enter  Madrid. 

Lord  Wellington  and  Cuesta  acted  upon  this  plan,  but  the  Junta 
secretly  ordered  Yenegas  not  to  move  and  not  to  inform  either 
Cuesta  or  Lord  Wellington  of  his  secret  orders.  Lord  Wellington 
imagines  that  their  vanity  convinced  them  that  he  and  Cuesta 
were  sufficient,  and  that  they  thought  it  a  master-stroke  to  save 
Yenegas  the  chance  of  a  defeat. 

Cuesta  had  not  more  than  35,000  men  in  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
The  town  and  convent  made  the  position  strong ;  and  Lord 
Wellington  would  have  manoeuvred  with  his  right,  and  have 
driven  them  upon  the  mountains  if  they  had  forced  his  left. 

Cuesta  was  an  obstinate  old  fool.  Having  35,000  men  at  first, 
he  lost  5000  by  his  folly  in  pursuing  Yictor  with  imprudence  from 
Talavera  on  the  25th  and  26th.  10,000  of  his  men,  and  all  his 
artillery,  fled  on  the  night  of  the  27th  as  far  as  Oropesa,  and  with 
them  the  Acyutant-Greneral  0*Donoghue.  Cuesta  took  post  between 
the  heights  on  the  French  side  of  the  Alberchi  and  the  river,  and 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  Lord  Wellington  to  qnit  it.  Ha 
said  he  had  made  that  Englishman  go  down  on  his  knees  first. 

The  Spaniards  were  posted  by  Lord  Wellington  on  the  right 
among  olives  and  ditches  safe  from  attack.  On  the  evening  of  the 
27th  the  British  cavalry  and  advanced  guard  retired  skirmishing 
to  the  position.  The  French  deployed  their  cavalry  and  skirmished 
with  pistols  to  make  the  Spaniards  retire.  These,  to  the  amount 
of  10,000,  fired  and  fled,  but  were  not  pursued  as  the  night  was 
setting  in ;  the  British  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  flank  of  the 
road,  and  the  ditches  rendered  it  unsafe  at  each  side.  A  field 
entrenched  battery  was  erected  at  the  junction  of  the  allied  linea, 
but,  as  the  artillery  all  ran  away  with  the  infantry,  it  was  not 
mounted.  A  large  convent  was  also  occupied  by  the  Spaniaids 
between  the  position  and  the  town. 

Lord  Wellington  thinks  his  plan  was  good  upon  the  data  he 
possessed,  but  he  admits  that  if  Jourdan's  plan  had  been  followed 
it  would  have  ruined  him,  as  he  could  not  have  got  back.  (Fide 
Jourdan's  plan). 

Lord  Wellington  did  not  know  Soult's  force ;  guessed  it  was 
20,000  men.    Lord  Wellington  was  in  march  to  attack  him,  bat 
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was  advised  by  Cnesta  that  he  was  too  strong ;  and  he  passed  tho 
Tagns  at  Arzobispo. 

Cnesta  lost  his  guns  on  the  left  side  of  the  Tagns ;  the  French 
did  not  take  them  nntil  they  were  informed  of  their  being  there  by 
the  trumpeter  who  went  with  Gordon  as  a  flag  of  truce. 

Cuesta  also  left  them  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Mezza  de  Ibor, 
although  within  range  of  the  other  side  of  the  Tagus.  Lord 
Wellington  persuaded  him  to  remove  them. 

Almeida  and  thb  Ck>A. 

Col.  — ,  of  Almeida,  was  very  negligent  in  not  putting  some  men 
into  the  windmill  in  front  of  the  works.  It  would  have  delayed  the 
investment,  and  have  given  time  to  General  Craufurd  to  withdraw 
his  division  in  safety.  General  Craufurd  had  proposed  to  hold  his 
position  there,  and  thought  he  could  do  so  if  Lord  Wellington 
gave  him  two  regiments  of  CaQadores  to  watch  his  right  and  left. 
Lord  Wellington  answered  that  if  he  thought  he  could  hold  it  he 
would  give  him  two  divisions,  but  he  was  sure  he  could  not,  and 
he  desired  him  not  to  try  it.  Lord  Wellington's  intention  was 
to  place  him  on  the  Monte  Negri,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coa, 
intending  by  that  means  to  hold  open  the  communications  with 
the  place,  or  to  force  the  enemy  to  invest  it  with  a  very  large  body 
of  troops,  but  he  found  General  Craufurd  so  beaten  and  dispirited 
by  the  affair  of  tho  Coa  that  he  gave  up  that  idea* 

He  had  some  thoughts  of  moving  himself  with  his  whole  army 
up  to  the  Coa,  passing  the  bridges  and  fords  by  force  and  carrying 
off  the  garrison.  This  could  have  been  done,  because  the  enemy 
had  not  a  great  force  at  the  investment,  but  the  affair  of  the  Coa, 
and  the  blowing  up  of  the  magazine,  destroyed  this  project. 

BUSAOO. 

Lord  Wellington  fought  the  battle  of  Busaco  politically. 

Colonel  Squibes.    Santabem. 

Colonel  Squires  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  by  passing  the 
Tagus  and  taking  up  the  line  of  the  Zezere  Lord  Wellington  could 
have  shut  up  Mass^na's  army  at  Santarem. 

Lord  Wellington's  plan  was  to  have  10,000  men  opposite  to 
Santarem,  and  to  move  with  the  rest  of  the  army  by  Rio  Mayor, 
attacking  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  throwing  him  upon  the 
Tagus. 

This  cculd  have  been  easily  done  when  he  received  reinforce- 
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ments,  as  Ney*8  oorps  spread  as  far  as  Tomar ;  but  Sir  John  Yoiice 
took  six  weeks  instead  of  six  days  to  get  to  Lisbon  with  the  rein- 
forcements, and  when  he  arrived  Mass^ua  had  moved.  Still  Lord 
Wellington  thinks  he  might  have  carried  o£f  his  main  body  if  he 
had  attacked  him.  Colonel  Squires*  plan  would  have  been  good 
if  Lord  Wellington  had  had  men  enough  to  keep  a  corps  on  ^le 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus  also. 

Lord  Wellington  received  an  odd  report  at  that  time  irom 
General  Lundey  to  the  following  effect : — *'  The  enemy  are  about 
to  move  either  to  their  front,  to  their  right  flank,  to  their  left 
flank,  or  to  their  rear." 

Hassbna's  Plan& 

Massdna's  great  object  was  to  keep  a  footing  in  Portugal  in 
order  to  produce  an  effect,  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  up  several 
positions,  particularly  one  at  Guarda,  but  was  turned  out  of  all  of 
them,  although  he  really  had  a  force  superior  to  that  by  which  he 
was  pursued.  He  could  not  have  crossed  the  Estrella  mountain 
and  come  down  upon  the  Tagus  as  it  was  said  he  intended;  he 
could  not  have  passed  the  mountains,  he  could  not  have  found 
subsistence.  Soult  was  too  much  for  Marshal  Beresford  in  the 
south. 

SUBBENBEB   OF  GeITERAL  ImAB. 

General  Imas  was  communicated  with  by  letter  by  a  confidential 
officer,  and  by  telegraph,  and  was  told  that  the  French  had 
retreated,  in  spite  of  which  he  sun-endered  9000  men  to  about 
12,000,  and,  having  made  a  point  of  being  allowed  to  march  his 
men  through  the  breadi,  he  was  obliged  to  break  down  a  breach 
himself  in  order  to  do  it. 

The  Cortes  would  neither  shoot  him  nor  break  him ;  his  trial 
lasted  through  the  whole  Peninsular  war. 

Battle  of  Sabtjgaii. 

The  divisions  were  tolerably  compact  on  the  evening  befoFe  the 
battle  of  Sabugal. 

Mabmont  in  1811. 

When  Marmont  came  down  in  1811  Lord  Wellington  remained 
with  two  divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  in  position  in 
iront  of  Guinaldo  for  two  days,  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
Light  Division,  compromised  by  the  oddity  of  Creneral  Craufnrd, 
and  thus  kept  in  check  with  less  than  14,000  men  an  army  of  more 
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thaa  60,000.  When  General  Cranfurd  arrived  Lord  Wellington 
retired,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  French  retired  on  the  same 
night.  They  afterwards  returned  and  made  a  sharp  attack,  but 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

Greneral  Bdnaud,  the  Governor  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  was  taken  by 
Don  Julian  Sanchez  at  that  time. 

Heiohtb  of  Paotbla. 

Lord  Wellington  fortified  the  heights  of  Fajmelabecause,  although 
Admiral  Berkeley  had  informed  him  elaborately  that  he  could  at 
any  time  take  llie  ships  out  of  the  Tagus  when  the  heights  of 
Palmela  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  yet  he  afterwards  informed 
Marshal  Eeresford  and  some  other  general  that  he  oould  not  do 
it,  Lord  Wellington  received  this  information  from  Beresford  at 
Pero  Negro,  and  ordered  the  heights  to  be  strongly  fortified,  thus 
securing  Lisbon. 

Battle  ov  Salauakoa,  and  subsbqttent  Opsbations. 

Bon  Carlos  d'Espafia  had  withdrawn  the  garrison  from  Alba  de 
Tonnes  before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  did  not  tell  of  it  when 
he  found  out  that  it  was  wrong. 

Lord  Wellington's  intention  was  to  retire  if  Marmont  had 
manoeuvred  well,  to  advance  when  Marmont  retired,  and  so  to 
keep  the  French  army  constantly  concentrated,  and  to  relieve  the 
other  parts  of  Spain,  ready  himself  to  give  battle  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered.  He  thinks  that  Marmont  acted  foolishly  in 
passing  the  Douro ;  he  should  have  passed  at  Tore  at  once,  being 
a  day's  march  in  advance,  which  he  lost  by  retracing  his  steps  to 
Tordesillas.  Lord  Wellington  thinks  that  Marmont  did  not  know 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  King  and  the  dragoons  from  the  north, 
as  Lord  Wellington  had  intercepted  all  his  letters.  The  dragoons 
did  not  join  until  two  days  after  the  battle,  that  is  four  ordinary 
marches.  General  Pakenbam  and  the  3rd  Division  were  left  at 
Cabrarisa,  in  front  of  Salamanca,  to  watch  a  rearguard  of  Marmont's, 
and  afterwards  put  into  a  wood,  and  hid  until  the  moment  of 
attack,  which  arrived  when  Lord  Wellington  had  finished  his 
dinner ;  he  having  then  observed  the  separation  of  the  enemy,  and 
Marmonfs  approach  to  the  high  road  leading  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
The  enemy  could  not  have  kept  together  if  no  battle  had  taken 
place. 

Soult  retired  from  Andalusia  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  battle 
of  Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington  remained  at  Madrid  until  he 
heard  of  his  moving  past  Grenada,  and  then  went  to  the  army 
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opposed  to  Clansel,  who  had  returned,  raised  the  siege  of  Zamora, 
and  threatened  Astorga.  Clansel  displayed  much  ability  in  taking 
np  positions  every  day  or  night  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  require  a 
flank  movement  to  dislodge  him.  If  Soolt  had  not  qnitted  An- 
dalusia Lord  Wellington  intended  to  have  taken  20,000  men  from 
the  army,  to  have;  quitted  Madrid,  leaving  what  he  calls  a  '*t£te 
de  cantonment  **  about  Toledo,  Madrid,  &c,  and  to  hare  marched 
against  Soult  in  conjunction  with  Hill. 

Lord  Wellington  stayed  too  long  at  Salamanca  in  "Soyembeir, 
1812, 

Passagi:  of  thb  Tobmbs. 

Lord  Wellington  thought  that  Soult  intended  to  entrench  his 
camp  with  a  tete  de  cantonment  after  having  passed  the  Alba  at 
Mozarbes,  and  to  operate  upon  Lord  Wellington's  commonications 
with  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  Lord  Wellington,  finding  this,  passed 
actually  round  his  left  wing,  and  established  himself  in  the  rear  of 
it  on  the  first  evening  of  the  retreat ;  a  strange  thing  for  Soult  to 
permit 

BeTBEAT  FBOir  THE  HUEBBA. 

In  the  retreat  from  the  Huebra  the  generals  of  division  con- 
sulted and  agreed  to  disobey  Lord  Wellington's  orders,  and  to 
move  upon  a  different  road.  They  did  so,  and  got  into  a  scrape, 
from  which  they  did  not  get  out  untO  Lord  Wellington  set  them  to 
rights.  When  he  first  found  them  he  asked  them  gravely  what 
they  intended  to  do  next,  and,  as  they  did  not  know,  hoped  that  in 
future  they  would  obey  his  orders. 

VlTTOBIA. 

In  1813  the  second  line  moved  to  pass  the  Douro ;  the  first  line 
did  not  stir  untO  the  second  was  up  to  the  river.  When  the  first 
line  moved,  the  French  thought  that  the  whole  army  was  thera. 
General  Graham  had  40,000  men,  and  the  initiative  was  taken  so 
much  in  advance  that  no  danger  accrued,  as  the  enemy  were 
surprised ;  otherwise  the  manoeuvre  was  not  certain  of  success, 
though  not  very  dangerous.  Lord  Wellington  himself  quitted 
Hill  and  went  to  the  Esla ;  at  the  passage  of  the  Douro  he  threw 
over  his  bridge  at  Polios,  he  might  have  done  it  at  Tore;  if 
prevented  at  the  latter  place  he  had  no  other  way  of  getting  the 
French  out  of  the  line  of  the  Bouro,  as  by  the  right  the  country  of 
Avila  is  very  mountainous  and  difiicult. 

General  Hill  had  26,000  men  in  front  of  Salamanca.    He  tried  to 
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break  the  gqnares  of  the  enemy's  infantry  (in  retreat)  with  his 
cavalry,  bnt  failed  every  time. 

Lord  Wellington  thinks  it  a  bad  manoeayre,  not  to  be  done 
withoTit  a  mass  of  artillery. 

Bni^B  was  not  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  therefore  the  French 
did  right  to  blow  it  xxp,  as  it  would  have  cost  3000  men  to  defend^ 
it  for  .eight  or  ten  days ;  and  Lord  Wellington  wonld  have  made  a- 
point  of  it,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  intercept  the  corp» 
moving  from  Madrid.  As  soon  as  it  was  blown  np  all  the  anny 
moTcd  upon  the  Ebro. 

After  the  battle  Clausel  should  have  moved  upon  Sachet,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  him,  have  held  Saragossa,  manoeuvring  upon 
our  rear.  This  would  have  caused  great  jealousy  on  our  part. 
Clausal  might  have  had  orders  not  to  do  so,  as  Soult  moved  as 
soon  as  his  corps  joined  him. 

Mina  pursued  him  alone  after  Tudela,  and  imposed  upon  him  by 
making  him  believe  that  the  English  were  after  him.  Clausel, 
thus  deceived,  destroyed  his  cannon  and  baggage.  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
and  Badajoz  being  in  our  possession  loft  us  at  liberty  to  move 
where  we  pleased. 

Saubobek, 

After  the  defeat  of  Soult  at  Sauroren  he  sent  his  artillery  by  the 
Eoncesvalles  road,  and  retired  by  St.  Estevan  himself.  He  halted 
in  that  town,  and  the  next  evening  Lord  Wellington  came  upoil 
the  heights  overlooking  St.  Estevan,  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
with  Lord  Hill's  corps  upon  his  right,  and  the  Srd,  4th,  and  6th 
Divisions  upon  his  left.  Lord  Wellington  now  expected  to  be  able 
to  capture  Soult  and  his  army,  as  Greneral  Graham's  corps  and  the 
Light  Division  were  moving  upon  the  left  of  the  Bidassoa,  and 
ought  to  have  seized  the  bridge  and  to  have  stopped  all  egress  by 
the  narrow  road  running  between  scarped  rocks  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bidassoa.  Lord  Wellington  had  given  orders  to  keep 
the  troops  concealed  behind  the  hills  until  the  Light  and  General 
Graham's  Divisions  had  established  themselves  on  the  French 
route.  An  aide-de-camp  told  him  that  four  gendarmes  were  in 
the  valley.  ' '  Let  them  alone,"  was  the  answer.  Soon  after,  three 
soldiers  of  our  army  who  had,  contrary  to  orders,  straggled  into 
the  valley,  were  observed  to  be  taken  and  carried  ofif  by  the 
gendarmes.  No  sooner  had  thesemen  been  carried  into  St.  Estevan 
than  the  French  army  bSgan  to  debouch  from  that  town.  The 
Light  Division  were  in  sufScient  time  to  have  stopped  the  enemy ; 
60  were  Longa's  corps ;  but  the  former  was  commanded  by  Charles 

VOL,  n.  *  Z 
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Alien,  whose  obstinate  stupidity  no  officer  and  no  representationB 
could  overcome.  He  suffered  the  French  to  defile  within  pistol- 
shot  on  the  narrow  road,  where  Six  men  could  not  pass  abreast, 
without  attempting  to  interfere  with  them. 

Longa  excused  himself  as  being  too  weak,  although  it  was 
impossible  for  the  French  to  get  at  him. 

Obthez. 
At  Orthez,  Marshal  Beresford's  corps  being  across,  rendered 
the  passage  by  the  other  divisions  less  dangerous ;  but  still  it  was 
a  delicate  manoeuvre. 

Miscellaneous. 
Lord  Wellington's  Couhand  of  Spanish  Asmies. — Ballestebos. 

When  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  offered  to  Lord 
Wellington  by  the  Cortes  he  did  not  immediately  accept  it,  as  he 
wished  to  have  it  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  should 
have  a  corps  of  Spanish  troops  constantly  in  the  field  in  British 
pay,  that  is,  paid  from  our  subsidy ;  but  that  he  should  have  the 
entire  direction  of  them  himself.  He  was  willing  to  leave  any 
particular  body  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Cortes.  He  did 
not  get  them  settled  until  after  the  retreat  from  Salamanca,  when 
he  went  to  Cadiz  for  the  purpose. 

When  Ballesteros  heard  that  the  Duke  was  appointed  to 
command  he  remonstrated  with  the  Cortes,  and  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation to  them.  Lord  Wellington  wrote  to  him  to  move  upon 
Chinchilla  Castle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  army  from  Valencia  from 
moving  the  direct  road  upon  Madrid.  Ballesteros  had  10,000  or 
12,000  good  troops.  He  did  not  answer  Lord  Wellington,  neither 
did  he  move,  otherwise  the  French  would  have  had  a  long  detour, 
and  might  have  been  stopped  altogether. 

(Note,  Napieb.  This  seems  odd,  as  Hill  might  have  moved 
there,  and  stopped  them  also.) 

Galicia. 

Galicia  never  did  anything  for  Lord  Wellington,  but  might  have 
done  much. 
All  the  meat  latterly  came  out  of  Gralicia. 

SOULT  IN  .1812. 

Lord  Wellington  would  have  fought  Soult  m  1812  if  the  hitter 
had  attacked  him;  and  he  thinks  he  would  have  beaten  iiim  in 
that  position,  in  which  case  Madrid  would  have  been  his  again. 
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Cadiz. 

The  ministers  were  always  wishing  to  occnpy  Cadiz.  Lord 
Wellington  thinks  this  a  folly.  It  was  rather  a  burthen  to  hinu 
Either  General  Spencer  or  General  Anstmther  was  intended  to 
command  the  garrison;  thinks  it  was  Anstmther;  he  came  ont 
with  the  appointment. 

Fbbbb's  plak  fob  Albuquebque  in  La  Makoha. 

Mr.  Frere's  plan  for  Albuquerque  to  manoeuvre  in  La  Mancha 
was  taken  from  a  French  emigrant,  and  was  calculated  upon  an 
idea  of  mountains  being  there,  which  was  not  a  true  one. 

POBTUGAL. 

Portugal  is  not  capable  of  being  defended  on  the  frontier.  It 
may  be  too  easily  penetrated  in  many  points.  The  Portuguese 
and  Lord  Wellington  separated  good  friends  before  Yimiera ;  and 
General  Trant  got  some  of  their  troops  for  him. 

Tm^AUT,  St.  Cyb,  &o. 

Lord  Wellington  admires  Thidbaut's  description  of  Junot's 
invasion. 

St.  Cyx^s  plan  of  not  using  his  artillery  in  order  to  raise  the 
morale  of  his  troops  was  great  nonsense.  Every  battle  has  its 
crisis,  in  which  every  effort  in  your  power  must  be  made  use  of 
to  win,  therefore  8t.  Cyr  talks  nonsense.  Battles  are  dangerous 
operations,  and  a  trifle  may  lose  them ;  for  instance,  being  on  one 
side  of  a  ditch  instead  of  another. 

Our  habit  of  reconnoitring  by  single  officers  is  peculiar  to  us, 
and  admirable. 

Cabthaoeka. 

Carthagena  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  only  by  us.  It  was 
not  much  in  the  French  line,  and  was  unhealthy. 

Waxbbloo. 

Note  sent  from  London,  Mat,  1835. 

Wellington  would  have  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  the 
French  position  instead  of  his  own  ^  his  cavalry  had  held  their 
ground  the  day  before. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


Questions  bt  Colonel  Nafier..      Anbwebs  by  the  Duke  of  WsLUKG^o^'. 


1.  WoB  the  advance  from  Coimbra 
decided^  on  pdUticdl  grounds,  hecause 
of  the  eonepiraey  in  SotdCa  camp,  or  on 
military  reasons— or  from  both  1 


2.  Sir  John  Cradock  found  great  dif" 
ficidty  in  getting  wp  die  supplies — wcw 
any  peculiar  exertion  made  by  the  Duke 
for  HuU  purpose;  or  did  he  marchf 
trusting  to  his  oum  activity  and  the  zeal 
of  the  army  to  overcome  difficuUies,  or 
to  bear  privations  f 


The  operatioii  upon  Oporto  was 
undertaken  upon  militaiy  gxoundfl  ex- 
clnaiYely.  See  Despatches  at  the  time. 
IpoaitiTely  refused  either  to  retaid, 
to  accelerate,  or  to  check  mj  move- 
ment in  reference  to  the  oommunka- 
tions  existing  witii  'Qie  disaffected  in 
the  French  army. 

I  know  nothing  of  Sir  John  Oa- 
dock  8  difficulties.  We  expoieDced 
many.  But  having  determined  to  drire 
Soult  from  the  north  of  Portugal,  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  woe  not  of 
a  nature  to  prevent  our  attempting  it 

The  transactions  of  the  Commissi- 
riat  will  best  show  the  diffienltiefl  of 
those  days. 


3.  Were  any  particular  me<isure8 
talsen  to  deceive  SouU  relative  to  the 
intended  movement  f 


It  is  certainly  true  tiiat  many  in  the 

French  anny  knew  that  we  w&e  in 

force   upon  the   Mondego   and  the 

Vouga,  and  that  Soult  did  not,    Wo> 

turned  the  enemy's  right  by  the  lake 

of  Aveiro,  and  his  left  by  the  Operations  of  Lord  Beresford ;  but  the  main  body 

advanced  along  the  high  road  from  Coimbra  and  Oporto.    We  did  not  airire 

upon  the  Vouga  tiU  late  in  the  evening  before  the  first  attack,  in  order  that  the 

French  videttes  might  not  see  our  troops.  The  Portuguese  under  General  Trant 

were  there,  and  our  intention  was  to  surprise  the  French  cavalry  next  morning. 

We  did  not  succeed  in  this  object :  but  we  only  just  failed.    But  the  French 

cavalry  must  on  that  day  have  seen  the  whole  corps,  even  including  the  troopa 

which  proceeded  l^  the  lake  Aveiro. 

The  subsequent  operations  were  pushed  on  with  as  much  celerity  as  posBible; 
and,  in  &ct»  Sonlt  got  the  last  of  his  troops  over  the  Douro  and  deatrqyed  the 
bridge  only  an  hour  or  two  before  we  were  in  Villa  Nova* 


4.  Was  the  passage  of  the  Douro 
attempted  because  the  enemy  appeared 


The  passage  of  the  Douro  was  at- 
tempted because  the  localitiea  gavi> 
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io  he  retreating  from  that  town,  or  from  great  facilities  for  the  performance  of 
any  reliance  on  the  oonepirators  in  the  operation.  The  convent  of  Scrra, 
SouWe  eamp  f  in  Villa  Nova,  commands  all  tho  town 

and  the  surrounding  country  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

There  was  immediately  opposite  to  this  convent  an  unfinished  building  of 
considerable  size,  called  the  Seminary,  or  Jesuits'  College.  This  was  enclosed 
))y  a  high  stone  wall,  having  an  iron  gate  opening  upon  the  high  road  from 
Oporto  to  Vallonga. 

There  was  an  easy  access  from  the  river  to  this  building.  The  wall  enclosed 
a  oonsiderablo  space  of  ground,  enough  to  form  in  it  at  least  two  battalions,  or 
possibly  SOO  yards  long,  along  the  river,  and  the  depth  about  half  the  space. 
Th9  building  was  within  musket-shot  of  the  iron  gate.  It  commanded  every- 
tliing  in  its  neighbourhood,  excepting  a  mound  at  about  the  distance  of  a  cannon- 
shot;  which  however  had  not  space  enough  upon  its  summit  to  place  a  gun 
upon  it. 

The  guns  at  the  convent  in  Villa  Nova  commanded  the  whole  enclosure  of  the 
Seminary,  and  they  enfiladed  and  defended  the  left  of  its  wall,  so  that  an  enemy 
oould  not  attack  on  that  side.  The  right  of  the  troops  which  passed  over  to 
this  seminary  (which  in  fact  made  an  admirable  tHe  de  pont)  was  protected  by 
the  passage  of  the  Douro  higher  up  by  Lieut-General  Sir  John  Murray  and 
the  King's  German  Legion,  supported  by  other  troops 

so  thai  in  fact  the  troops  in  the  Seminary  could  be  attacked  only  by  the  iron  gate 
from  the  high  road. 

The  attack  was  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  but  principally  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  from  the  town ;  at  last,  when  they  evacuated  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  there  was  a  general  waving  of  handkerchief  in  the  windows, 
and  a  hurrah  in  the  town  I  The  boats  were  sent  over  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Douro,  of  which  we  had  but  few  before,  and  the  troops  were  carried  over  in 
large  bodies.  The  attack  was  discontinued  upon  the  Seminaiy  by  the  enemy ; 
our  troops  formed  and  moved  forward,  and  the  enemy  was  pressed  in  his  rear. 

a  Why  did  theDukehaU  next  day  9  The  halt  was  made  the  next  day, 

first,  because  the  whole  army  had  not 
crossed  the  Douro,  and  none  of  its 
supplies  and  baggage ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  exertion  and  fatigue  of 
the  preceding  day,  particularly  the  last ;  thirdly,  because  we  had  no  account 
of  Lord  Beresford  being  in  possession  of  Amaranto,  or  even  across  the  Douro,  we 
having  in  fact  outmarched  everything ;  and,  fourthly,  the  horses  and  animals 
required  a  day*s  rest  as  well  as  the  men. 

6.  What  toastJie  real  catue  of  Bere^  I  never  knew  the  cause  of  Lord 

ford's  dday  at  Chavee,  when  he  ougM  Beresford's  delay,  if  there  was  any. 
io  have  been  at  VtUa  del  Bey  before  After  Soulf  s  escape  by  the  bridge  of 
SouU  vfos  at  Montaiegref  Misarella,  which  was  accidental,  no- 

thing could  have  stopped  him. 
I  don't  recollect  what  force  wo  had 
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for  this  operation  north  of  the  Mondego.  There  were  some  Poitogaese  militia 
unler  Trant,  and  some  Portuguese  infsmtry  with  me,  and  some  wiiii  Lead 
Boreaford,  but  they  were  in  their  infiincy.  Soult  must  have  been  stitmgtt  tfaan 
Lord  Beresford  and  I  together. 

The  relative  numbers  and  the  nature  of  the  troops  must  be  considered  in  all 
these  cases ;  and  this  fact  moreover,  that,  exciting  to  attain  a  very  great 
object,  we  could  not  risk  the  loss  of  a  corps. 

However,  Soult  suffered  very  handsomely  in  his  retreat.  He  lost  vast  nnm* 
bers  of  men  and  horses,  and  all  the  matirid  of  his  anny. 


7.  Wcuwd  the  Duke  displeased  with 
Cclonel  Mayne  for  destroying  ffte  bridge 
of  AUxmtaraf 


Oolonel  Mayne  was  ordered  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  of  Alcantaia,  but 
it  was  under  different  circamstanees. 
He  had  not  concealed  bis  instracCkas 
— (he  French  knew  of  them ;  aiwl  that 
the  bridge  was  ready  loaded  with  a  mine.  General  La  Pipe  was  ^sent  wiili  a 
division  to  make  a  falae  attack  upon  the  bridge,  iu  order  to  induce  Colonel  Mayne 
to  blow  it  up,  which  he  did.  The  French  general  had  orders,  however,  to  destroy 
it  if  Ifayne  did  not. 

We  were  in  £eiult  in  not  sending  orders  to  General  Mackenzie  not  to  allow  (be 
bridge  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  Tagus ;  but  he  must  have  gone 
there  with  his  whole  division.  After  all,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  Freodi 
did  not  sufier  in  the  end  more  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  this  oamnumia- 
tion  than  we  did. 


Colonel  Napieb  to  Losd  Fitzeot 
somebset. 

Jidy  5, 1833. 
My  dear  Lord  Fitzroy, 

When  our  army  teas  on  the  Caya^ 
June  and  Jtdy,  1811,  Oie  Isl  Division 
was  at  Portalegre,  Lord  Londonderry 
says  it  was  to  he  at  hand  in  ease  the 
enemy  demonstrated  towards  the  Tagus, 
I  do  not  take  such  liberties  with  the 
Mathematics,  but  I  thiiik  (hey  muit 
have  been  kept  there:  Is^,  to  be  ready 
tomoveupon  Marvao  in  case  the  enemy 
attempted  to  turn  our  left  by  Atbu- 
querque  ;  and,  2ndly,  I  think  Vtat  they 
would  not  have  been  kept  (here  at  all  if 
Lord  WdUngton  had  not  been  assur&i 
ihaJt  the  French  were  spreading  and 
not  going  to  attack,  otherwise  I  think 


Notes  and  Replies  bt  the  Dtke  or 
Wellingtqn. 

July  8,  1833. 

It  would  take  me  some  time,  and 
require  more  reflection  than  I  can  at 
this  moment  give  to  the  subject,  to  an- 
swer Colonel  Napier^s  MemotanduiB. 

As  well  as  I  recollect,  oar  poaitian 
in  1811  was  a.  **  bully."  It  was  yoj 
strong  however,  and  sapported  by 
Compo  Mayor,  and  by  Elvas  on  its 
right. 

The  object  was  to  oblige  tbe 
French  to  concentrate  thoir  ffwoes.  If 
I  recollect  right,  the  two  armiei  of 
Soult  and  Marmont  joined*  and  both 
touched  us.  We  then  letiied.  Th^ 
separated,  and  each  went  to  his  own 
province. 
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U  would  have  been  dangerous  to  keep 
ihem  at  such  a  distance. 

Was  not  Lord  EHVb  position  he- 
yoad  the  Caya  exposed,  if  8ouU  had 
crossed  ihe  Quadiana  in  force  by  (he 
fords  above  Jerumenhai  It  appears 
tome  hemight  thus  have  invested  Elvas, 
or  cbliged  us  to  fight  on  that  side,  and 
thai  in  fact  Lord  TVeWington  biillied 
hoth  him  and  Marmont. 

Tours  sincerely, 
W.  Nafibr. 

Feib.  1839. 

If  you  can  answer  the  question,  I 
want  to  know  what  the  march  of  the 
Zrd  Division  was  on  the  Slst  July,  Ut 
and  ^nd  August,  because  I  find  thai 
Division  ordered  on  the  dOUi,  in  the 
evening,  to  march  on  the  31rf  from 
Zubiri  towards  BoncesoaUes.  JBut  in 
the  Duke*s  Despatches  he  teds  O'Dormd 
he  did  not  know  the  true  state  of 
General  Hill's  position  until  after  these 
orders  were  issued. 

Now  I  find,  in  a  note  of  conversation , 
with  the  Duke  many  years  ago,  that  he 
brought  the  3rd,  4^  and  &h  Divisions 
upon  SouU's  left  at  San  JEstevan,  on  the 
'Slst  of  July  in  the  evening,  and  that 
SouU  only  escaped  by  an  accident,  some 
of  our  soldiers  strag^ing  and  giving 
Oieahrm, 

W.Napieb. 


The  1st  DiTision  was  at  Fortalegre, 
and,  as  well  as  I  lecollect,  we  had 
another  between  Oampo  Mayor  and 
Portalegre  to  observe  the  rear  of  the 
position,  and  the  movements  of  the 
army  of  Portugal  under  Maimont  , 

When  I  shall  have  a  little  more 
leisure,  I  will  endeavour  to  recollect 
these  movements ;  but  I  perfectly  re- 
collect the  position  in  front  of  Campo 
Mayor. 

Wellington. 


I  don't  recollect  the  march  of  the 
3rd  Division  on  the  days  mentioned. 


This  Is  true. 

We  arrived  at  the  d^bouch^  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  Slst  July.  We  halted 
there  for  an  hour.  Soult  was  at  Este- 
van  with  his  army.  Three  of  our  men 
were  carried  off  who  were  plundering 
an  orchard.  Soult  marched  the  mo- 
ment he  received  the  intelligence. 
Wellington. 


PS. — You  would    be  surprised  to  

know  the  number  of  persons  I  have 

applied  to  personally  and  by  letter,  to  BATTLE  OF  VIMIERO. 

and  untha^  «o««     Nobody  .em,  to        ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^    ^  ^^^ 
Jcnou,a„yaungabotait.  I  inteoded  to  maroh.  bnt  not  to 

attack  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 
till  I  went  on  board  the  ship  on  the 
evening  before  the  battle.  I  was  forbidden  to  march,  and  returned  to  my 
quarters,  intending  to  obey  orders.  In  the  night  I  heard  of  the  movement  of  the 
French;  the  army  was  under  arms  in  the  morning,  and  I  sent  to  Sir  Hany 
Borrard  who  landed  in  the  morning. 
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Anstruther  had  joined.  I  went  to  Lonrinlia  on  the  18th  to  fijiititatfl  his 
landing  and  junction. 

I  think  Adand  landed  either  before  or  during  the  battle.  I  balieve  the 
former. 

I  knew  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Boli^a,  on  the  17th«  thai  Loison  hbb 
in  moYoment  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  field.  :  I  was  therafiare 
oantions  in  my  moToments  on  that  day;  the  next  morning  moved  towards 
Anstmther  to  secure  his  landing  and  junction. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that,  altogether,  Junot  would  have  about  18,000  men, 
'which  is  1  belieye  the  number  he  had. 

Welungtox. 


Col.  Nafdsb  to  Lord  F.  Bohebsst. 

Nov.  1838. 
1  am  iomewhat  <U  a  lots  to  <m- 
cerlain  (he  number  of  Spanith  troops 
tinder  the  Duke'a  command  €U  the 
period  of  the  batilee  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  I  (herefore  have  set  down  what 
I  suppose  to  he  nearly  the  marJc,  and 
I  shcdl  he  much  chUged  to  you  to  tell 
me  if  I  am  muck  in  error, 

1.  Pari  of  Mendixahds  people 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Santona    6,000 

2.  CHron's  army,  including 
the  remainder  of  Mendixabe^s, 
Long,  <fto 10,000 

3.  Mortllo*s  Division  at 
RoncesvaUes   4,000 

4.  AhispaVs  army  of  re- 
serve at  Pampeluna  10,000 

5.  Carlos  d^EspaHas  Divi- 
sion in  march  for  Pampeltma  .    5,000 

6.  Mina,  Empecinado,  Du- 
ron, Ooyan,  dto,  d^c,  Aragon,,,  15,000 

Total 50,000 

— o/  which  24,000  toere  in  Une  during 
the  operations,  and  the  remainder  en- 
gaged in  blockades,  sieges,  and  desultory 
warfare  on  the  rear  and  right  flank, 

I  find  that  tJie  siege  of  8L  Sebas-' 
tian  was  not  carried  on  at  aU  in  aeoord 
with  Lord  Wdlington^s  views,  and  that 
the  deviaUons  from  his   instructions 
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2.  I  should  say  8000.    TUy  never 
had  them  under  arms. 


4.  7000  or  8000  at  most 

5.  4000. 


There  was  at  thai  time  in  OUa- 
lonia  the  first  airmy  under  Gopons,  the 
best  of  them  all;  it  had  10,000  men. 

There  was,  besides,  a  divisBon  of 
4000  men  under  Oolond  Manso  in 
Oatalonia. 

The  8rd  army  in  Valencia,  under 
the  Duke  del  Flarque,  altervraids  un- 
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weremo§t  Uijuriou$toihe  tueeeu  oftke 
fjperatwn;  tehich  J  am  sorry  /or,  <u 
I  am  quite  tired  of  pointing  out  mt»- 
takee,  hutjuetice  vmet  he  done,  and  the 
eaddh  put  on  the  right  horse,  or  rather 
horaee,  though  some  of  (fie  de/auUers 
are  soaredy  emtiHed  to  he  Ukened  to 
that  particidar  quadruped, 

W.  Napieb. 


der  the  Prince  of  Anglona,  in  Cata- 
lonia, Aragon,  and  Navane. 

I  ahonld  think  that  the  3rd  anny 
had  8000  men.  It  never  was  brought 
all  into  line. 

Whittingham  and  Boche  each 
commanded  a  division  of  Spamfih 
inftintry,  besides  the  cavalry  under 
the  first,  say  5000  men  each. 

These  acted  under  Sir  John  Mur- 


ray and  Lord  William  Bentinck.  They 
'were  paid  out  of  the  Spanish  subsidy,  clothed,  and  ought  to  have  been  an 
defective  army. 

We  never  saw  the  Empednado,  Goyan,  &c.,  but  they  were  somewhere  in 
Gastile. 

Mina  followed  Glausel  out  to  Jaca,  and  wo  did  not  hear  much  of  him  after- 
wards till  the  winter  *and  spring  of  1814. 

Wellington. 

S.S.  Dec.  24, 1838. 

I  send  answers  to  Oolonel  Napier's  last  questions.    In  one  of  his  papers 
lie  asks  about  the  period  of  Oarlos  d'Espaiia  joining  at  Pampeluna.    He  had 
certainly  arrived  before  the  battle  waa  won.    I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  before 
it  began. 
By-the-bye  it  is  oertam  that  Abispal  had  only  7000  men. 

Wellinoton. 


BATTLES  OP  THE  PYEENEES. 
QussnoNS.  Answebs  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


1.  Lord  WeOinglon  says  thai  Vera 
and  JEchanar  toere  indispensable  post* 
to  cover  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian, 


Am  I  right  in  supposing  that,  if  they 
were  not  held,  the  French  army  could 
Jtave  been  thrown  into  the  Bastan  and 
thevaUey  of  the  Bidassoa,and  then  cross- 
ing the  mountains  by  the  pass  of  Vonna 
Maria  have  seized  the  great  road  of 
Irunun,  bringing  up  left  shoulders, 
and  operating  on  the  rear  ofthebe- 


In  answer  to  the  1st  Questiou,  I 
should  consider  the  supposed  march 
and  the  great  road  impracticable; 
there  being  an  opposiug  army  in  the 
field. 

The  height  of  Vera  covers  the  ap- 
proach to  Lezaca ;  which  was  the  de- 
bouche  of  the  communications  across 
the  hills  with  Passages  and  San  Se« 
bastian. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  there  was  a 
horse-rood  from  Vera  to  Irun  along 
the  BidasBoa. 

z3 
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neging  airmy  by  (hat  road  and  by  Ute  It  must  always  be  ohasned  tiiat 

pass  of  ZubieUa  at  the  same  time  ?  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  was  not 

raised  tiU  the  order  of  the  night  of 
the  25th,  or  morning  of  the  26ttu 
The  firing  was  disoontinaed  for  want  of  ammunition  after  the  fidlore  of  the 
stonn. 

The  embarkation  of  the  gans,  stores,  &c.,  and  the  taming  of  the  siege  to 
a  blockade,  was  not  ordered  till  the  night 

It  was  therefore  necessaiy  to  protect  the  approaches  to  Passages  and  8L 
Sebastian.  , 

2.  Why  did  (he  B(h  Division  remain  MaTwhal  Soolt  was  appomted  to 
until  (he  morning  of  (he  21(h  at  San  command  the  French  army  co  the 
Eetevan  inetead  of  marching  on  (he  frontiers  of  Spain  early  in  July.  He 
evening  of  (he  2Gth  ?  arriyed  on  the  13th.    He  azmoonoed 

himself  to  his  army  on  the  23id. 
His  first  measmes  indicated  an  In- 
tention to  operate  with  his  right.    He  collected  bridges  at  Orogne,  &c. 

3.  Why  did  (hat  Division  march  The  allied  army  was  engaged  in 
into  (he  valley  of  Lam  instead  of  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  and  th& 
going  at  ones  hy  lAxasso  ar^  Marco-  blockade  of  Pampelmuu  In  ard^'  to 
bain — which  last  road  it  was  after-  cover  these  opeiations  the  pasees  in 
wards  obliged  to  take,  (hue  losing  the  Pyrenees  were  occupied  from 
time  1  Boncesvalles  to  St  Sebastian. 

Sir  John  Byng  with  his  brigade  at 
Roncesvalles. 

Sir  L.  Cole  with  the  4th  Division  to  support  him.  The  3rd  Division  at  Olagne 
to  support  the  troops  in  advance. 

General  OampbeU  in  the  Alduides. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  in  the  Valley  de  Bastan  and  Puerto  de  Maya  oommimi* 
eating  by  his  right  with  General  OampbeU. 

The  7th  Division  on  the  left  of  the  Valley  de  Bastan,  covering  Ven  and 
Echallar. 

The  6th  Division  at  St  Estevan. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  take  St  Sebastian  by  storm  on  the  25th  ef  July  in 
the  morning,  and  failed. 

I  went  there  afterwards.  The  ammunition  having  been  expended,  the  die- 
ooutinuance  of  the  fire  upon  the  place  had  become  necessaiy,  till  a  snpply 
should  be  received  from  England. 

On  my  return  to  Lezaca  I  heard  of  the  attack  on  the  Puerto  de  Maya.  It 
was  reported  to  have  &iled. 

It  had  succeeded ;  but  the  enemy  had  been  subsequently  driven  off. 

In  the  night  accounts  were  received  from  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  stating  that 
Sir  L.  Oole  had  been  attacked  at  Roncesvalles ;  and  that  having  retired,  he.  Sir 
Rowland,  had  withdrawn  the  troops  from  the  Puerto  de  Maya. 

I  sent  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian,  to  embark  the 
gons  and  stores,  but  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  the  place. 
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I  went  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  to  Six  Bowland  Hill's  corps. 

Thns  then  Marshal  Sonlt  on  the  25th  July  broke  in  upon  our  line,  at  the 
ame  moment  that  we  fidled  in  our  attempt  to  take  St  Sebastian  by  storm. 

Our  right  was  turned.  The  troops  at  Boncevaux  retired,  and  rendered 
necessary  the  retreat  of  Sir  Eowknd  Hill's  cozps  from  the  Valley  de 
Bastan. 

The  object  was  to  save  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna  by  collecting  as  soon 
Cks  possible  the  largest  body  of  troops. 

Sir  Thomas  Picton  did  not  stand  in  any  position  after  Sir  L.  Cole,  with 
the  4th  Diyision,  Byng's  and  OampbeH's  brigades,  had  joined  him ;  and  it  was 
sot  known  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  at  Sir  Bowland  Hill's  quarters,  what 
was  the  precise  position  of  the  troops  of  the  right  of  the  anny,  or  the  intentions 
of  Sir  Thomas  Picton. 

I  ordered  Sir  Rowland  HiU  to  retire  upon  lizasso  early  on  the  27th ;  and  the 
6th  and  7th  Diyisions,  and  all  the  disposable  troops,  to  move  upon  Ostiz  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lanz. 

I  did  not  learn  Inore  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton  till  I  reached  the  quarters  of 
General  Long  at  Ostiz  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  whero  I  heard  that  he  had 
&Uen  back  upon  the  heights  of  Huarto. 

I  went  on  immediately  by  the  valley  of  the  Lanz  to  join  him. 

I  left  orders  at  Ostiz  to  the  Quartermaster-General  to  wait  at  Ostiz,  and  to 
halt  all  the  troops  till  I  should  ascertain  the  state  of  things  between  Ostiz  and 
Sanroren. 

The  French  army  were  taking  up  their  ground  on  the  heights  on  the  left  of 
the  road  while  I  was  riding  along  the  yaUey  of  the  Lanz.  It  was  obvious  that 
no  troops  could  follow  by  that  road. 

I  wrote  the  orders  to  turn  everything  at  Ostiz  by  the  other  rood,  upon 
the  bridge  of  Sanroren.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  carried  them,  and  quitted  the 
village  by  one  road  while  I  joined  tiie  army  by  another,  and  the  detachment 
of  French  cavalry  entered  the  village  by  a  third. 

Thus  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  intention  vras  to  collect  the  army 
as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  &lse  movements ;  and  to  move  this  6th  Division  by 
the  valley  of  the  Lanz. 

The  execution  of  this  design  was  prevented  by  the  movements  of  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  and  Marshal  Souit  following  him  so  qui^y. 


4.  JDid  General  Alien  lose  his  toay, 
or  did  (he  order  to  march  upon  Lecwm- 
herri  faU  to  rearh  himi  I  ask  this 
because  J  find  tJuU  the  Ligid  Division 
leandered  very  much  after  quitting 
Vera^  and  I  suppose  that  his  orders 
were  to  eofcer  the  right  flank  of  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  by  guarding,  firsts 
the  passes  of  Zubietta  and  Goritz; 
and  secondly,  as  this  fUmk  advanced 
on  ilie  right,  the  great  road  to  Irurxun* 


I  cannot  recollect  any  order  to  the 
Light  Division.  They  were  placed 
under  the  general  direction  of  Sir 
Thomas  Graham. 

He  may  have  given  them  orders. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing them  after  the  battle.  It  was 
wished  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
Bidassoa  to  intercept  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy. 
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[App.  IV. 


5.  What  was  ihe  nature  of  the  in- 
teUigenee  tent  to  Lord  WeUingUm  hy 
Abispal^  tohich  induced  the  former  to 
move  eome  of  the  6th  Division  behind 
the  heights  of  San  Cridoval ;  tJtat  is  to 
say,  by  Berioptana,  The  intelligence 
I  mean  was  brought  to  Lord  Wdling' 
ton  by  Camacf 


I  don't  recollect  any  each  communi* 
cation. 

The  6th  Division  were  oideied  from 
the  valley  of  the  Lanz  for  the  reaaooi 
ahove  stated.  They  arrived  on  the 
ground  most  opportunely  on  the  mora* 
ing  of  the  28th. 

The  annies  were  so  near  each  other 
that  I  saw  Marsha]  Soult ;  and  so  dis- 
tinctly as  to  know  him  by  sight  from 
that  view  of  his  person. 


I  don't  recollect  any  deviation  from  the  original  route  from  Ostiss. 


I  cannot  give  any  answer  to  these 
questiona 


6.  I  cannot  dieeover  any  good  reason 
why  Pieton  did  not  draw  CampbeWs 
brigade  from  Engui  on  Ute  night  of 
the  26^  and  then  with  the  17,000  men 

he  could  tJius  have  had,  disputed  the  heights  of  Linzoin  with  SouU  on  the  27Ul 

I  do  not  think  he  could  have  been  forced  in  front,  and  SouU  could  hardly  have 
turned  him  to  any  purpose  by  descending  the  vaUey  of  Urrot.  If  Pieton  had  kdd 
his  ground  it  is  probable  the  &h  Division  might  have  Joined  him,  and  perhaps  that 
vjas  the  object  of  it$  moving  into  the  vaUey  of  Lanz, 

7.  It  appears  to  me  that  SouU  failed  in  not  attacking  Sir  L,  Cole  on  the  evening 
of  the  2Gth  at  Linzoin  before  the  Srd  Division  Joined  him  from  ZMri, 


APPENDIX  IV. 


NOTES  ON  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  BEGIN  with  the  Channel  Islands,  which  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  defence  of  England,  and  even  of  London,  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  at  least  Aldemey  is.  As  to  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  having  made  them  a  study  for  five  years,  I  am  couTinced 
that  they  must  fall  to  France  whenever  she  chooses  to  annex  them, 
because  steam  gives  her  such  an  expeditious  force  that  she  can 
throw  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  into  either  in  a  few  hours;  and 
the  militia,  though  good  men  and  able  to  fight,  are  and  must 
be  so  badly  officered,  that  I  doubt  their  being  able  to  resist  the 
sudden  well-concerted  attack  of  a  superior  French  force,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  British  regiment.    The  safety  of  either  idand  would 
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then  depend  on  their  fortreeses.  That  of  Guernsey  is  the  weakest ; 
the  Jersey  one  is  strong.  Either  might  be  held  for  three  weeks 
against  open  force  if  prepared  beforehand,  but  they  will  not  be  so 
prepared ;  and  the  magazines  in  Guernsey,  the  bomb-proof  in  the 
fort,  are  very  dangerous.  Moreover  if  Jersey  falls,  and  it  is 
the  most  exposed,  Guernsey  must  in  time  follow,  for  England  can 
never,  in  a  war  with  France  begun  by  an  attack  on  those  islands 
and  accompanied  by  a  menacing  demonstration  against  Ireland 
and  the  south  coast  of  England,  undertake  such  a  major  operation 
of  war  as  the  reconquest  of  Jersey. 

This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  Aldemey.  Its  size  is  such 
that,  although  within  eight  miles  of  French  harbours,  from  whence 
steamers  can  come  over  in  an  hour,  it  can  be  entu'ely  and  com- 
pletely defended.  A  memoir  on  that  subject,  sent  in  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  me,  showed  how  the  defence  could  be  made  good,  and 
recommended  the  construction  of  a  large  steamer  harbour  and 
specific  works  for  the  security  of  the  island.  The  harbour  has 
been  commenced,  the  works  of  defence  have  been  neglected ;  the 
consequence  of  which  will  likely  be  that  when  the  harbour  is 
finished,  the  French  will  seize  the  island,  and  thank  us  for  having 
made  the  harbour  for  them.  Now  let  us  examine  the  value  of 
Aldemey  in  the  two  suppositions  of  its  being  a  French  or  on 
English  island. 

1st.  As  a  French  idandy  with  the  harbours  finislied, — Aldemey  is 
less  than  three  miles  long,  I  think,  but  certainly  so  little  above 
that  measure  that  it  offers  a  sti'ong  position  for  five  thousand  men ; 
it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  there 
are  heights  which  look  into  both  the  great  harbours  at  each  side 
of  the  island,  where  troops  could  land;  hence,  double  batteries 
and  heavy  shell-guns  would  secure  those  harbours,  which  are, 
from  the  violence  of  the  tides  and  the  currents  and  the  dangerous 
rocks  outside,  difficult  to  invade  and  not  to  be  blockaded.  There 
is  indeed  at  one  end  of  the  island,  called  the  Ghanque,  a  sheltered 
rather  than  a  quiet  piece  of  sea,  where  I  am  told  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
during  the  late  war  remained  for  some  weeks  with  a  frigate,  but 
that  does  not  prove  that  a  blockading  squadron  could  so  remain ; 
and  if  it  could  it  would  have  to  work  up  on  either  side  against  the 
Eace  one  way,  and  the  Swinge  of  Aldemey  the  other,  to  intercept 
French  vessels  attempting  the  relief  of  the  island,  and  could 
never  do  so  effectually  even  with  steamers ;  to  retake  Aldemey 
therefore,  if  once  it  fell  and  was  fortified  and  garrisoned,  would 
be  nearly  impossible.  Asa  French  island  it  would  with  its  harbour 
nearly  intercept  the  Channel  trade,  because  from  Aldemey,  taking 
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in  the  Casket  rocks,  to  Portland  Bill,  is  only  fifty-seven  miles ;  and 
when  the  snn  rises  with  an  east  wind  vessels  going  up  or  down 
that  narrow  passage  would  be  seen  three  or  four  hours  from 
Aldemey  before  they  could  be  perceived  from  the  English  coast; 
hence,  a  French  steamer  would  always  be  in  readiness,  and  able  to 
issue  out  like  a  spider  and  seize  the  vessel.  If  followed  1^  an 
English  one,  five  or  six  more  steamers  would  aid,  and,  if  opposed  by 
a  superior  force,  have  a  safe  refuge,  while  heavy  ships-of-the-line 
from  Cherbourg  could  menace  to  cut  off  the  English  pursuers. 

2nd.  As  an  English  island, — The  harbour  finished,  and  the  works 
I  recommended  completed,  the  garrison  need  not  be  above  a 
thousand  with  the  island  militia,  because  the  harbours  are  few  and 
easily  defended,  the  works  themselves  would  be  strong,  and  the 
attack  would  only  be  by  surprise,  as  great  preparations  would 
give  timely  warning.  Now  the  Tourel  Hill,  a  sugarloaf  one,  is 
so  situated  that  if  a  tower  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  were  constructed  on  it,  an  observer  with  a  good  teles- 
cope could,  through  a  break  in  the  French  hills,  see  into  Cherbou^ 
harbour.  Hence,  if  eighteen  or  twenty  steamers  were  always  in 
Aldemey  harbours,  we  should  have  without  expense  a  blockading 
squadron  watching  Cherbourg ;  the  distance  is  only  twenty-seven 
miles  I  think  round  Cape  la  Hogue,  and  consequently,  besides 
the  Tourel  Observatory,  one  steamer  could  always  be  on  the  look- 
out. This  would  be  a  bridle  on  the  Cherbourg  fleet ;  for  if  it  came 
out,  the  steamers  of  Aldemey  would  follow  in  a  few  hours  and 
hover  on  its  rear,  sending  off  expresses  to  the  English  Chaan^ 
squadron  as  to  its  direction ;  it  would  then  be  di£Scult  to  effect  a 
sudden  landing  in  England  of  any  importance  without  a  fight 
between  Dover  and  Portland  ;  and  I  suppose  that  west  of  Portland 
would  hardly  serve  the  French,  for  any  great  operation  must  be 
designed  to  act  against  London,  and  certainly  no  widely  extended 
movement  could  effect  the  capture  of  London,  as  it  would  give 
time  for  the  whole  strength  of  England  to  be  assembled  in  opposi- 
tion. It  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  France  would 
invade  with  a  principal  army  and  one  or  two  accessories.  This  I 
do  not  think  she  will  attempt ;  that  would  be  a  regular  invasion  of 
England,  and  she  must  confine  herself  to  a  ooup^e-main  against 
London  or  she  will  do  nothing.  A  buccaneering  warfare  she  may 
certainly  undertake,  but  then  she  must  confine  her  efforts  to  tiiat  ; 
to  capture  London  she  must  devote  her  whole  strength  and  all  her 
subtlety  of  warfare.  But  she  may  detach  twenty  thousand  men  to 
menace  Liverpool  or  land  in  Ireland.  If  the  last  she  will  probably 
succeed,  and  the  mode  of  opposing  her  there  depending  upon  a 
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complete  change  of  policy,  which  cannot  be  established  for  years, 
and  which  will  not  be  tried,  renders  the  question  too  great  to  be 
discnssed  here.  I  therefore  look  upon  Ireland  as  indefensible  at 
present,  and  confine  myself  to  England.  A  recent  work  by  a 
Swiss  officer  contemplates  an  auxiliary  force  landing  in  the  Avon 
to  take  Bristol.  That  would  be  a  folly.  By  erecting  shell-gun 
batteries  on  the  Holme  Islands  in  the  Seyem,  and  mooring  a  hulk 
fitted  as  a  floating  battery  between  those  islands  and  the  Welsh 
shore,  no  flotQla  with  troops;  could  reach  the  Avon,  and,  as  there 
are  no  landing-places  on  the  Somerset  side  of  the  Severn,  the 
enemy  must  land  on  the  right  bank  and  march  on  Gloucester, 
where  a  brirlgo  and  a  few  works  would  stop  him  for  a  day  or  two, 
while  the  Welshmen  were  raised  on  his  back.  He  might  indeed 
go  to  Milford  Haven  by  land  or  water,  but  the  loss  of  that  naval 
arsenal  would  not  affect  the  general  defence.  The  foregoing 
'  reasoning  brings  the  attack  to  the  southern  coast  between  Dover 
and  Portland,  and  I  leave  out  the  chance  of  a  Brest  or  a  Toulon 
fleet  proceeding  against  Ireland,  because  the  attack  on  London 
must,  as  I  have  said,  be  made  by  a  concentration  of  all  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  France,  and  all  the  military  subtlety  of 
France  combined,  to  have  a  good  result.  If  Aldemey  is  French, 
the  chances  and  combinations  will  be  greatly  multiplied  against 
England ;  if  English  the  contrary ;  but  I  suppose  a  landing  to  be 
effected  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  how  are  they  to 
be  opposed  P 

Between  Portsmouth  and  Portland, — ^It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
strong  force  to  observe  the  former,  if,  as  it  should  be,  it  is  well 
fortified  and  garrisoned  by  dockyard-men,  armed  citizens,  marines, 
and  volunteers  from  the  country.  From  any  x>oint  west  of  Forts- 
mouth  the  enemy  would  probably  move  in  a  direct  line  upon 
Chertsey  and  pass  the  Thames  there,  and  it  would  be  the  most 
difficult  operation  to  meet,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  If  the 
French  disembarked  eastward  of  Portsmouth,  as  they  probably 
would,  it  is  unlikely  they  would  do  so  very  near  Dover,  not  only 
as  they  would  find  at  that  harbour  a  naval  force — ^I  suppose  the 
new  harbour  to  be  finished — ^but  as  it  would  oblige  them  to  leave 
a  detachment  to  watch  Dover,  and  lengthen  their  march  to  turn 
the  navigable  part  of  the  Medway.  Having  thus  brought  the 
invaders  to  the  coast,  it  remains  to  consider  how  they  might  bo 
opposed  on  the  hypothesis  that  Portsmouth,  Dover,  and  Chatham 
ai-e  in  defensible  condition,  and  garrisoned  with  marines,  citizens, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  and  with  detachmentu  of  artillerymen ; 
leaving,— say  forty  thousand  regulars  in  hand  to  protect  London. 
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I  do  not  think  with  such  a  force  that  we  conld  oppose  an  invading^ 
army  of  eighty  thousand  in  a  pitched  hattle  between  the  coast  and 
London;  for  thongh  there  are  strong  ridges  in  the  way,  eyery 
position  conld  be  easily  turned  in  England  from  the  number  of 
roads ;  some  disaster,  or  at  least  some  disorder,  would  happen, 
and  a  retreat  which  would  influence  the  fears  of  the  Londoners 
perniciously ;  but  on  the  coast  something  might  be  done.  For  the 
lines  of  railways  do  now  ran  along  the  coast  a  great  way,  and  I 
would  propose  to  add  branches  to  run  along  those  parts  which  are 
accessible  to  disembarkations,  and  not  now  within  reach  of  the 
existing  lines.  Suppose  the  outward  bank  of  those  railroads  reduced 
in  height  so  as  to  form  a  glacis,  and  that  the  station r  and  other 
chosen  points  were  fortified  with  Napoleon's  coast  torts,  having 
shell-guns ;  ten  thousand  men  with  field  artillery  could  be  moved 
along  the  railroads  to  any  point  signalised  as  attacked  or  going  to 
be  attacked,  and  with  the  forts  could  offer  a  powerful  resistance 
without  being  compromised.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  from  fortune, 
or  the  pressure  of  superior  numbers,  the  French  effect  their  landing 
and  march  on  London.  How  is  that  immense  capital  to  be  pro- 
tected? Entirely  to  protect  it  is  impossible,  and  its  outskirts 
must  be  resigned  to  the  enemy ;  yet  the  following  system  might 
effectually  delay  the  occupation  until  the  strength  of  the  country 
could  gather  round  the  invaders,  always  supposing  them  to  be  only 
double  the  regular  force  in  defence,  that  is  to  say,  forty  and  eighty 
thousand ;  but  the  same  system  would  continue  g^ood,  and  rather 
would  become  more  sure  if  the  relative  forces  are  raised  on  both 
sides. 

Portsmouth,  Dover,  and  Chatham  being  garrisoned,  and  the 
Medway  provided  with  armed  vessels  as  high  as  the  depth  will 
admit,  the  enemy  must  turn  the  navigable  part  of  that  river,  and 
certainly  would  never  throw  himself  between  it  and  the  Thames, 
except  to  seize  the  stores  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford.  Those  two 
places  cannot  be  secured  by  works,  and  I  would  therefore  construct 
a  large  work  in  the  Flaistow  and  East  Ham  levels  on  the  opposite 
side,  which  could  be  easily  done  as  they  are  marshes,  and  into 
that  work  I  would  pour  all  the  spare  guns  and  valuable  storee  on 
the  first  alarm.  The  enemy  would  then  have  no  business  on  the 
side  of  the  lower  Thames,  which  could  be  secured  by  armed  vessels 
from  Sheerness  to  the  Tower.  He  would  therefore  march  against 
Southwark.  To  oppose  him  I  would  take  the  Greenland  Docks  as 
the  left  of  the  line  of  defence,  and  from  thence  have  a  rampart 
running  behind  the  Surrey  Canal,  which,  with  the  docks,  would 
furnish  a  wet  ditch  as  far  as  Walworth,  three  miles.     From 
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Walworth  to  Yanxhall  Bridge  would  be  one  mile  more,  which 
•could  be  easily  fortified,  because  there  are  open  spaces  such  as 
Kennington  Common,  and  several  large  buildings,  the  railway 
station,  &c.  We  should  thus  have  a  regular  line  to  be  defended 
"bj  the  citizens.  To  prepare  it  beforehand  would  not  be,  I 
imagine,  very  expensive,  and  with  the  volunteer  corps  habituated 
to  take  up  their  positions  along  it,  and  having  all  the  great 
buildings  and  houses  best  suited  to  aid,  marked  previously  with  a 
plan  for  rendering  them  available  when  the  war  came,  I  doubt  if 
on  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  would  venture  an  assault,  especially 
if  a  second  line  behind  the  Thames  were  prepared,  each  bridge 
being  to  be  forced,  and  the  armed  vessels  aiding  in  defence.  This 
would,  however,  be  only  an  auxiliary.  From  Yauxhall  Bridge  to 
Battersea  Bridge  is  two  miles,  the  bridge  being  in  the  bottom  of  a 
loop.  Chelsea  College  is  near  it  on  the  right  bank  as  the  Peniten- 
tiary is  to  Yauxhall,  and  would  serve  as  a  support  to  a  bridge-head 
at  Battersea  if  the  bridge  was  not  destroyed ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  best  to  destroy  it»as  being  too  near  the  enemy.  But  from 
Yauxhall  to  Putney  Bridge  is  only  four  miles,  and  at  the  latter  I 
^ould  have  a  bridge<-head,  and  another  at  the  Suspension  bridge  of 
Bam  Elms,  and  another  at  Kew,  both  of  which  are  in  deep  loops 
of  the  Thames.  These  to  be  occupied  by  volunteers.  And  to 
<K>ver  those  bridges  and  works  I  would  draw  an  entrenched  camp 
from  Putney  to  Bichmond,  only  three  miles,  and  the  ground  all 
favourable  both  as  to  fighting  and  expenses.  Into  this  camp  the 
regular  forces  should  retire  before  the  enemy,  as  he  advanced  from 
the  ooast.  With  reasonable  strong  works  the  aimy  could  there 
defy  an  attack,  and,  lying  only  four  miles  off  from  the  enemy,  he 
dare  not  storm  the  suburb  of  Southwark.  He  would  then  manoeuvre 
to  pass  at  Chertsey  or  Walton,  for  if  the  Kingston  and  Hampton 
bridges  were  broken,  and  Hampton  Court  itself  garrisoned  by 
volunteers,  he  could  hardly  pass  nearer  than  Walton  with  the 
regular  army  on  his  flank.  But  he  would  pass,  and  the  regular 
army  must  repass  also  to  the  left  bank,  when  the  contest  would 
become  more  complicated,  and  the  defence  more  difficult.  I  would 
have,  however,  another  entrenched  camp  at  Primrose  Hill  and 
Hampstead,  into  which  the  army  should  move  at  once,  and  thus 
bo  again  on  the  enemy's  flank,  while  he  was  opposed  in  front  by 
the  volunteers  and  citizens,  occupying  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Peni- 
tentiary, the  Horse  Guards,  Buckingham  Palace  and  St.  James's, 
Apsley  House,  and  the  houses  of  Park  Lane  up  to  Paddington, 
behind  the  canal  of  which,  and  the  Western  Baih'oad,  the  regular 
army  would  be  ready  to  act,  havmg  the  camp  at  Hampstead  behind 
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it.  To  turn  this  line  and  drive  the  anny  from  Hampstead  would 
be  a  great  operation,  and  give  time  for  the  conntiy  to  pnt  forth  it» 
strength;  for  the  French,  if  only  eighty  thousand  strong,  would 
never  dare  to  detach  corps  of  any  strength  in  the  face  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  British  troops  posted  as  I  have  pointed  out.  If 
the  camp  was  not  forced  it  would  flank  any  attack  on  the  north. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  the  works  executed  before- 
hand, and  the  impossibility  of  executing  them  after  the  landing, 
form  the  objections  to  this  plan ;  but  if  you  will  look  at  the  maps 
you  will  see  that  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  most  expensive 
works  will  be  in  the  borough  of  Southwark ;  and  that  the  Surrey 
Canal,  and  the  open  spaces  about  Yauxhall  Bridge,  furnish  great 
facilities. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  to  take,  which  I  have  never 
heard  alluded  to  even,  but  which  appears  to  me  very  important. 
Suppose  the  French  were  to  throw  thirty  thousand  men  into  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  expel  the  inhabitants,  and  entrench  themselves 
there?  That  would  so  menace  Portsmouth  that  aU.the  r^nlar 
forces  of  England  would  necessarily  be  assembled  there,  and  the 
rest  of  the  coast  would  be  left  open  to  the  great  disembarkation, 
and  thus,  not  eighty,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
might  be  directed  on  London. 

I  give  you  this  memoir  just  as  it  comes  from  my  head  in  the 
rough,  knowing  you  can  test  it  by  reference  to  details  as  well  as 
general  principles;  and  I  will  only  add  that  I  think  the  true 
defence  of  the  country  would  be  found  in  volunteer  corps  and  an 
increase  of  the  regular  army,  not  in  a  militia.  The  Government 
has  rejected  the  volunteers  evidently  from  political  feeling,  fearing 
they  would  demand  an  extension  of  reform.  The  militia,  tf  thetf 
are  raised,  may  be  found  more  dangerous.  But  in  any  circumstancee 
a  well-considered  plan  should  be  formed  at  once,  and  a  certain 
expense  incurred;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  such  combinations 
as  I  have  indicated  would  be  the  most  sure  and  the  cheapest* 

Wm.  Napieb. 
April,  1852. 
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APPENDIX  Y. 


ESSAY  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 


PREFACE. 

If  there  be  no  innate  ideas,  as  Mr.  Locke  teaches,  it  foUows^ 
that  new-bom  children  are  of  themselves  free  from  the  taint  of 
moral  evil,  and  that  the  vices  which  are  gradually  developed  in 
them  mnst  be  the  result  of  bad  education.  It  behoves  philanthro- 
pists therefore  to  look  to  this  point  with  all  care. 

Every  human  being  certainly,  and  probably  every  animal,  edu- 
cates itself;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  provided  by  nature  with  certain 
instincts  and  faculties  which,  being  most  powerftd  in  early  life, 
stimulate  and  urge  them  to  acquirements,  and  accordingly  in  the 
first  four  or  five  years  they  acquire  more  than  they  do  in  all 
the  after  years  of  their  life,  however  long  that  may  be ;  they  learn 
to  stand,  to  walk,  to  use  their  hands;  they  acquire  the  faculty 
of  speech,  the  application  of  thought ;  a  knowledge  of  distances, 
of  colours,  of  textures,  the  distinctions  and  resemblances  between 
different  objects  in  nature ;  they  become  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  passions  and  their  expressions ;  in  fine,  the  germs  of  all  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical  knowledge,  and  the  germs  also  of  all  virtues 
and  vices,  are  implanted  in  their  minds  during  that  period ;  and  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives  only  suffice  to  give  precision  to  some  of  the 
original  ideas  which  they  have  attained  while  the  mind  was  fresh 
from  the  Creator's  hands.  Now,  the  great  moving  power  of  this 
acquirement  is  imitation.  It  is  thus  a  knowledge  of  sounds,  for 
example,  is  acquired,  or  all  beings  would  use  the  same  language, 
as  all  know  that  water  is  different  from  land,  trees  from  animals, 
stones  firom  air.  Imitation  gives  experience  and  produces  and  con- 
firms ideas  and  thoughts,  and  thought  is  education. 

The  principal  part  of  education  is  therefore  an  original  work 
of  Nature,  and  her  process,  necessarily  the  best,  should  be  carried 
out  by  man,  and  not  as  is  but  too  generally  the  case  thwarted  and 
counteracted. 

It  is  not  meant  that  because  Nature  teaches  all  persons  by  the 
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same  method,  that  all  are  alike  capable  of  profiting  from  her 
lessons.  The  power  of  imitation,  and  the  development  of  thought 
attendant  upon  it,  are  mnch  greater  in  some  persons  than  in  others^ 
but  the  process  of  teaching  is  the  same.  Thought  or  mind  is  the 
result  of  an  action  of  the  brain,  at  least  it  is  so  to  all  seeming,  for  if 
a  portion  of  the  brain  be  destroyed,  the  power  of  thought  is  weak- 
ened upon  some  points,  though  not  upon  others ;  and  if  the  whole 
brain  be  deranged,  all  the  thoughts  are  deranged ;  if  it  be  destroyed, 
thought  is,  to  all  human  perception,  destroyed  also ;  it  has  fled. 

The  power  of  thought  may  and  will  be  by  education  deyeloped 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  each  brain  is  susceptible  from  its 
natural  conformation,  but  not  beyond  that ;  and  this  action  may  be 
developed  for  good  or  for  evil  by  a  good  or  bad  education.  For  if 
its  powers  are  concentrated  upon  the  imitation  of  bad  examples,  it 
must  necessarily  produce  evil,  and  vice  versa.  But  there  is  another 
consideration  springing  from  this,  and  scarcely  less  important. 
The  brain  may  be  educated  to  think  well  without  thinking 
strongly;  and  thence  the  man  becomes  a  weak  and  vacillating 
creature,  incapable  of  the  exertion  which  makes  either  a  clever  or 
a  really  good  man,  for  to  be  passively  good  is  not  to  live  but  to 
vegetate :  this  is  better  than  being  actively  evil,  but  it  is  not  useful 
goodness,  and  it  is  always  liable  to  be  moved  to  evil  by  the 
influence  of  active  wickedness.  Hence,  to  produce  the  strongest 
thought  of  which  the  brain  from  its  original  conformation  is 
capable  becomes  a  serious  part  of  education.  It  is  in  fact  to 
produce  fixed  principles ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  gradual 
training  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind :  with  bad  health  the  brain 
must  be  weak. 

It  must  not  be  objected  that  many  celebrated  geniofies  have 
been  weak  of  body,  that  many  men  while  sinking  into  the  grave 
have  exhibited  amidst  their  bodily  suffenngs  the  utmost  strength 
of  mind. 

In  the  first  case  nothing  is  proved  except  that  the  brain  had 
been  originally  very  powerfully  constituted,  but  it  would  have 
been  equal  to  still  greater  exertions  if  the  body  had  been  equally 
strongly  constituted ;  in  the  second  case  the  illness  of  the  body 
attacks  the  brain  last ;  and  the  argument  I  use  does  not  so  much 
relate  to  the  effect  of  corporeal  weakness  upon  an  adult  brain  of 
Rtrength,  as  to  the  effect  of  illness  upon  the  growing  and  acquiring 
brain  of  infancy  and  youth. 

Continual  exercise  of  body  in  combination  with  exercise  of  the 
thinking  faculty  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
strong,  healthy,  sound  brain ;  and  the  system  of  shutting'  children 
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up  in  close  rooms  in  silent  nniform  study  and  discipline,  Avithont 
regard  to  the  varieties  of  mind,  seems  to  me  to  be  direotiy  opposed 
to  all  sound  principles  of  education,  because  it  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  operations  of  Nature,  who  excites  them  to  activity,  and  noise, 
and  observation,  and  imitation,  each  according  to  its  peculiar 
original  formation,  and  always  shows  her  dislike  to,  and  punishes 
by  disease  of  body  or  mind,  abstract  thoughts,  silence,  and  seden- 
tary pursuits.  To  lead  children  into  the  fields,  to  point  out  and 
explain  the  visible  operations  of  nature,  to  teach  them  by  conversa- 
tion with  the  natural  objects  before  their  eyes,  to  encourage  them 
to  work  in  gardens,  to  teach  them  gymnastics,  and  to  explain  the 
true  principles  of  what  they  see  and  do,  at  the  very  time  of  their 
seeing  and  doing  (reserving  the  teaching  by  books  until  a  later  age, 
when  their  own  thirst  for  further  knowledge  will  inevitably  lead 
them  to  such  study),  seems  to  me  the  true  mode  of  education.  It 
is  nature's  mode,  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  Baconian  or  induc- 
tive system  of  philosophy,  namely  to  provide  by  observation  a 
sufficient  number  of  facts  before  reasoning  to  a  conclusion ;  whereas 
the  present  system  of  commencing  with  books,  besides  the  injury 
it  does  to  the  physical  constitution,  is  the  forming  a  system  a  priori ^ 
to  be  verified  by  the  scholar  by  observation  afterwards.  This  is  a 
false  philosophy ;  and  moreover  the  cares  and  exigencies  of  life 
will  seldom  give  him  time  or  inclination  to  examine  facts  thoroughly, 
and  thus  the  man  passes  through  life  with  perhaps  a  false  and  faint 
notion  of  the  things  he  has  been  taught,  and  with  a  judgment 
weakened  and  perplexed,  if  not  prejudiced,  by  systems  which  he 
has  been  forced  to  take  upon  trust,  and  which  his  every-day  expe- 
rience teaches  him  are  not  so  certain  as  he  once  believed. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  entirely  pre- 
cluded by  nature  from  the  benefits  of  education,  and  doomed  to 
rank  only  just  above  the  mere  animal  creature :  but  the  goodness 
of  the  Deity  is  not  so  confined,  and  if  the  principles  of  education 
laid  down  above  be,  as  I  believe,  sound  and  true,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  especially  susceptible  of  being  taught  to  good  purpose. 
For  first,  the  deprivation  of  hearing  renders  their  other  senses 
peculiarly  sensitive  and  vigorous,  and  imitation,  nature's  great 
educational  lever,  is  more  poweifuUy  exerted  through  the  eyes 
than  through  the  ears.  The  sense  of  their  deprivation  also  renders 
them  eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  docile  and  grateful  to  their 
teachers;  they  take  a  superlative  delight  in  the  beauties  and  secrets 
of  nature,  and  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  know  that  they 
have  a  natural  tendency  towards  and  a  love  of  virtue.  Deceit  they 
abhor,  but  their  original  disposition  is  changed  when  they  are  suf- 
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fered  to  grow  up  without  teaching ;  and  the  reason  is  plain ;  their 
eager  temperaments,  their  anxiety  to  gain  knowledge,  their  sensi- 
tiye  feelings,  the  impossibility  of  expressing  their  sentiments  and 
wants  and  of  conveying  their  ideas  to  others,  together  with  the 
continnal  mortification  and  ill-usage  they  meet  with,  render  them 
morose  and  sullen,  or  violent  and  passionate ;  and  they  are  fmaDy 
driven  to  deceit  as  their  only  safeguard  against  the  ii^justioe  and 
selfishness  of  the  world.  In  their  early  age  they  are  enamoured 
of  goodness  and  moi*e  than  commonly  vehement  in  their  pursuit  of 
virtue  and  knowledge.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  never 
hearing  anything  that  can  corrupt  their  minds,  and  are  therefore 
in  a  manner  fitted,  as  it  were,  by  nature  for  good  impresaioDS 
through  education.  To  be  charitable  to  them  and  to  foster  insti- 
tutions well  calculated  to  alleviate  their  infirmity  is  therefore  a 
godlike  charity.  '*  Thrice  blessed,"  for  the  giver  will  receive  his 
reward  if  he  be  patriotic,  and  none  can  be  so  in  the  true  sense  if  he 
be  not  charitable,  by  contributing  to  instruct  a  multitude.  Alas ! 
that  they  are  a  multitude  of  persons  who  by  his  generosity  will 
'become  the  best  kind  of  citizens,  while  he  rescues  from  misery  so 
many  unhappy  creatures. 

It  has  been  observed  that  no  very  great  man  has  sprung  from  the 
class  of  deaf  and  dumb  people,  and  an  absurd  and  cruel  alignment 
has  from  this  been  drawn,  that  at  best  they  will  be  scarcely 
■entitled  to  rank  amongst  intelligent  beings;  but  this  is  equalfy 
heartless  and  foolish.  Those  people  who  are  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  general  well-being  of  society  without  having  the  ambition 
to  overtop  their  neighbours  are  undoubtedly  the  most  usefrd  citi- 
zens. Ambition  is  not  so  much  the  offispring  of  great  mental  powvs, 
as  of  vanity  stimulated  by  the  admiration  of  mankind,  who  never 
fail  to  applaud  the  man  while  they  condemn  the  action. 

Now,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  by  their  infirmity  in  a  great  mea- 
sure precluded  from  this  stimulus  to  ambition ;  they  are  conscious 
also  of  their  want  of  power  to  compete  in  turbulent  scenes  with 
men  complete  in  their  formation,  and  are  content  to  be  useful 
without  being  pernicious  by  aiming  at  a  superiority  which  they 
never  can  attain.  The  male  part  are  therefore  generally  quiet, 
contented,  and  industrious ;  and  the  females  more  than  oidinarily 
affectionate  and  devoted  to  their  domestic  duties,  being  cut  off 
from  all  that  foolish  flattery  which  ruins  through  the  hearing. 

They  are  also  more  dependent,  and  therefore  more  grateful  for 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  male  sex,  and  ding  more 
fondly  in  proportion  to  those  who  are  attached  to  them. 

There  is,  however,  one  capital  point  in  the  education  of  the 
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deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  been,  but  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  I  mean  coercion.  Corporal  punishment,  violence,  anger  of  any 
kind,  should  never  be  displayed  towards  them,  nor  indeed  towards 
any  children.  What  can  be  more  insensate  than  the  system  of 
public  schools,  where  hundreds  of  boys,  no  two  of  whom  have 
exactly  the  same  feelings,  passions,  powers,  or  judgment,  are  all 
taught  upon  the  same  plan,  and  all  governed  by  fear,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  exhorted  to  discard  fear  and  be  manly.  They  are 
taught  to  despise  the  pain  by  which  they  are  to  be  coerced ;  and  their 
fortitude  makes  that  which  should  be  a  shame  a  subject  of  glory. 

They  are  essentially  formed  to  learn  by  kindness ;  any  violence 
appears  to  them,  who  can  only  behold  it  in  all  its  deformity  (and 
even  the  most  legitimate  anger  is  deformity  to  the  eye),  as  a  gross 
injustice,  an  exertion  of  brute  power,  without  right  or  benevolence. 
To  use  corporal  punishment  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  cursed 
thing,  void  of  all  reason  and  humanity. 

It  is  also  a  pernicious  system  to  teach  them  entirely  in  the 
house :  the  best,  the  most  natural,  the  surest,  the  quickest,  the  most 
grateful  and  benevolent  mode  is  to  teach  them  abroad  in  the  fields ; 
their  enjoyment  of  nature  is  exquisite,  and  their  desire  of  knowledge 
increased  tenfold  at  these  times ;  but  if  it  were  not  so  there  is  a 
vital  point  in  question.  Let  any  man  picture  to  himself  a  deaf  and 
dumb  child  rendered  blind  by  close  application  to  his  books  at 
home,  when  his  eyes  would  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  his 
intellect  enlarged  by  taking  him  abroad  and  giving  him  exercise  of 
body  as  well  as  mind.  Let  him  consider  what  a  miserable  wreck 
would  thus  have  been  made  by  his  folly,  and  he  will,  I  think,  at 
once  agree  that  it  is  through  natural  objects  the  deaf  and  dumb 
ought  to  be  taught 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  not  touched  upon  religion, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  entangle  the  subject  of  education  with 
4Bectarian  questions ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  God  cannot  be  better  taught  than  through  His  visible  works, 
and  that  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect  will  not  be  worse  under- 
stood, or  less  implicitly  believed,  if  learned  during  joyous  and 
happy  strolls  in  the  meadows,  while  the  mind  is  contented  and  tho 
body  light  and  healthful,  than  if  taught  in  a  house,  when  confine- 
ment and  overstrained  attention  has  rendered  the  body  languid, 
and  overburthened  the  power  of  thought.  Beligion  should  go  to 
the  heart,  and  it  will  find  entrance  there  when  the  heart  is 
expanded  and  joyful  better  than  when  it  is  contracted  and 
oppressed. 
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APPENDIX  VT, 


ON  LORD  CORNWALLIS'S  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 
IN  IRELAND  DURING  GENERAL  HUMBERTS 
INVASION* 

Sib,* — ^YoTir  last  number  contains  an  article  on  the  defence  of 
Ireland  during  the  late  war,  which,  though  written  with  great 
urbanity  of  style,  requires  some  comments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer,  after  saying  that  Colonel  Napier 
■was  chief  field  engineer  of  the  army  in  Ireland  at  the  period  of 
Heche's  invasion,  proceeds  to  describe  the  absurd  and  unmilitary 
state  of  the  engineer  defences  in  the  northern  parts,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  under  Colonel  Napier's  superintendence  the 
service  had  suffered  from  such  ridiculous  proceedings  and  culpable 
ignorance.  Now,  Sir,  at  the  period  of  Heche's  menaced  invasion, 
the  late  Colonel  G.  Napier  was  a  half-pay  infantry  officer  residing 
near  Dublin ;  but  his  great  capacity,  his  experience,  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  every  branch  of  military  affairs,  and  his  commanding 
character,  had  in  a  manner  obliged  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
seek  his  assistance  at  that  critical  period.  The  office  of  chief  field 
engineer  was  actually  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  assisting  in  the  military  operations. 

A  quarrel  with  Lord  Carhampton,  the  particulars  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Moore's  *  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald,' induced  him  to  refuse  the  salary,  and  the  departure  of  the 
French  fieet  put  an  end  to  his  functions  in  a  few  weeks  after  his 
appointment.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  he  could  have  had  no  hand 
in  the  follies  of  the  day,  so  humorously  and  truly  described  by 
your  correspondent. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  wish  to  comment  is  the  censure 
upon  Lord  Comwallis's  military  conduct  during  Humbert's  invasion. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  is  evidently  a  candid  as  well  as 
a  sensible  man,  and  I  think  I  can  convince  him  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis's military  conduct  in  this  instance  was  quite  worthy  of  his 
great  and  deserved  reputation. 

*    It  is  not  known  to  what  publication  this  letter  was  addressed. 
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Ist.  He  censures  Lord  ComwaUis  for  haying  sent  a  militia 
instead  of  a  regular  force  to  fight  the  enemy  at  Oastlehar,  describ- 
ing his  lordship  as  having,  after  the  affair  of  Castlebar,  put  in 
motion  ten  thousand  men  to  stop  the  progress  of  eight  hundred 
French  troops  whose  cause  was  hopeless.  Humbert's  corps  was,  I 
belieye,  nearer  eighteen  than  eight  hundred  men :  but  leaving  that 
point  aside,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  a  short  abstract  derived 
from  unquestionable  sources  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  conduct 
of  Lord  Comwallis : — 

The  rebeDion  of  *98  had  just  been  crushed,  and  Lord  Com- 
wa11is*s  wise  and  humane  measures  of  conciliation  were  beginning  to 
take  effect,  but  the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  Government  was  not 
subdued ;  many  bands  of  insurgents  were  still  wandering  about, 
many  chiefs  still  at  large,  and  burning  to  renew  the  contest  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered. 

On  the  24th  August  intelligence  reached  the  Castle  that  Hum* 
bert  had  landed  at  Eillala  Bay ;  the  information  as  to  his  numbers 
was  not  precise,  but  they  had  been  well  received.  The  troops  were 
at  this  time  in  march  for  the  different  permanent  stations  allotted 
to  them  after  their  late  campaign  against  the  insurgents.  The  first 
thing  was  to  order  the  army  to  concentrate  again ;  posting,  however, 
sufficient  bodies  in  certain  places  to  check  any  insurrectionist  move- 
ment. Then  Greneral  Lake  was  ordered  to  Galway  to  assemble  a 
force  there.  General  Nugent  was  directed  to  draw  troops  from  the 
north,  and  assemble  them  on  the  side  of  Sligo.  General  Taylor, 
then  at  Sligo,  was  directed  to  feel  for  the  enemy  but  not  td  com- 
mit himself;  and  General  Lake  was  particularly  warned  not  to 
risk  an  action  before  assembling  a  force  sufficient  to  ensure  suc- 
cess, as  the  actual  state  of  the  country  was  such  that  any  check 
at  the  beginning  might  produce  serious  consequences.  Meanwhile 
the  main  army  marched  to  concentrate  at  Longford  or  Athlone,  and 
all  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  garrisons  and  interior 
districts  were  directed  on  the  Shannon.  On  the  26th  the  troops 
began  to  concentrate  on  that  river,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  although 
suffering  from  the  gout,  arrived  in  person. 

llius  fiEU*  it  would  appear  that  neither  activity  nor  intelligence 
were  wanting.  The  enemy  was  hemmed  in  on  the  right  and  left  by 
Lake  and  Nugent,  and  Taylor,  with  a  column  of  observation,  put 
upon  his  track ;  the  main  army  concentrating  in  his  front  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  ready  to  march  where  circumstances  should 
require,  and  by  its  power  and  rapidity  checking  any  disposition  of 
the  people  to  rise  in  favour  of  the  enemy :  and  so  far  from  Lake 
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being  sont  with  an  insufficient  force  to  combat  Humbert,  he  was 
especially  desired  to  avoid  an  action. 

Now  began  the  errors,  not  of  Lord  Comwallis,  but  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. On  the  26th  he  received  intelligence  that  Humbert  had 
not  advanced  beyond  Ballina ;  but  at  the  same  time  information 
arrived  that  General  Hutchinson,  who  commanded  in  Galway,  had 
moved  from  thence  with  a  small  force  to  Castlebar,  thus  courting 
an  action  with  troops  inferior  in  number  and  quality  to  the  enemy 
at  the  most  critical  moment. 

On  the  27th  news  arrived  that  Lake,  having  joined  Hutchinson 
at  Castlebar  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  much  fatigued  with 
constant  travelling,  had  no  time  to  correct  the  position  of  the 
troops  which  was  bad,  or  to  make  any  arrangements,  for  at  five 
o'clock  next  morning  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was  near,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  Humbert,  who  had  made  a  forced  march  by  an 
unguarded  mountain  road,  fell  upon  him  and  totally  routed  his 
force,  taking  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Hutchinson  had 
detached  a  good  many  troops  to  his  front  in  observation ;  and 
hence  not  more  than  eleven  hundred  infantry  were  engaged,  and 
these  behaved  generally  very  ill.  The  negligence  of  the  general 
was,  however,  the  primary  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  artillery 
stood  manfully  to  their  guns,  and  Captain  Shortall,*  a  very  intrepid 
officer  who  commanded  them,  was  desperately  wounded  and  taken 
while  himself  firing  the  last  round. 

The  accounts  received  of  the  amount  of  the  French  force,  and 
of  the  number  of  insurgents  who  had  joined  them,  was  still  very 
vague :  it  was  said  that  many  of  Lake's  troops  had  joined  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  had  been  followed  up  and  again  beaten  at 
Hollymount,  thus  causing  some  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Athlone, 
which  was  in  itself  incapable  of  defence.  The  army  therefore 
crossed  the  Shannon  and  took  post  in  front  of  that  town  on  the 
28th,  and  on  the  29th  marched  to  Ballinamore,  where  Lake  and 
Hutchinson  joined  it.  As  no  certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy  k 
numbers  or  march  could  be  obtained,  the  army  halted  and  was 
organized  m  brigades ;  but  Greneral  Bobert  Craufurd  was  detached 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  by  Ballinrobe  to  Castlebar  to  seek  for  tiie 
French,  and  to  follow  them  where  they  went. 

On  the  31st  the  main  body  also  advanced,  and  on  the  Ist 
September  encamped  beyond  Tuam,  where  it  was  joined  by  General 
Hunter  with  two  regular  regiments,  which  compelled  a  further 

*!Afterwards  General  Shortall,  whose  death,  in  1846,  has  been  noticed  in 
this  biogxaphy. 
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halt,  as  these  regiments  had  marched  without  stopping  from  Wex- 
ford to  Tnam ;  and  as  General  Taylor^s  corps,  which  had  come 
down  from  Sligo  to  Boyle,  was  considered  too  weak.  Lake  was 
sent  to  command  it,  taking  with  him  a  reinforcement  of  infantiy 
and  sixty  cavalry. 

Here  there  is  a  third  epoch.  The  main  army  having  closed  in 
with  the  enemy,  he  was  confined  to  a  comer,  and  by  means  of 
Craufurd's  cavidry  on  the  left,  and  Taylor's,  now  Lake's  corps,  on 
the  right,  hemmed  in  on  both  flanks,  and  cut  off  from  commonica- 
tion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  On  the  3rd  September,  the 
French  being  by  the  reports  still  at  Castlebar,  the  army  marched  to 
Hollymonnt,  and  Lake  advanced  from  Boyle  to  French  Park.  At 
HoUymoont  General  Granfurd  joined,  confirming  the  report  that  the 
enemy  were  still  at  Gastlebar,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
fight.  But  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  reports  arrived  that  they 
had  marched  from  Gastlebar  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
<lirection  of  Svrineford';  but  as  their  route  had  not  been  watched 
long  enough  to  ascertain  whether  their  march  was  upon  Sligo, 
Killala,  or  the  Shannon,  patrols  of  cavalry  and  scouts  were  sent  out 
to  gather  intelligence,  and  Graufurd  with  his  dragoons  followed 
through  Gastlebar.  Lake  also  was  directs  to  close  upon  the 
-enemy  and  harass  him,  but  not  to  risk  an  action. 

These  previous  movements  had  drawn  what  may  be  called  his 
line  of  investment  down  to  the  left  flank,  and  in  some  measure 
opened  a  way  for  the  enemy  to  the  Shannon ;  wherefore,  against 
ihe  opinions  of  the  general  officers  who  all  wished  to  march  in 
a  direct  line  after  Humbert,  Lord  Gomwallis  resolved  to  move 
towards  Garrick-on-Shannon  where  he  had  stores  and  a  garrison, 
by  the  way  of  Ballyhannis  and  French  Park,  for  he  dreaded  lest 
Humbert  should  cross  that  river  by  a  forced  march  and  penetrate 
the  county  of  Longford,  where,  as  well  as  in  Leitrim,  he  knew  that 
a  plan  had  been  prepared  for  an  insurrection  which  was  ready  to 
break  out,  and  which  did  partially  commence  a  few  days  after. 
Then  the  French  might  have  penetrated  to  Dublin  where  there 
was  a  large  party  ready  to  receive  them.  Thus  the  whole  island 
would  have  been  thrown  into  commotion,  and  before  it  could  have 
been  quieted  the  armament  from  Brest  would  have  arrived.  Gn  the 
other  hand,  if  the  French  aimed  only  to  regain  Killala  or  to  take 
Sligo,  a  few  marches  gained  by  them  would  be  of  no  consequence. 
On  this  ground  Lord  Gomwallis,  with  equal  prudence  and  firmness, 
moved  on  the  5th  to  Ballyhannis,  where  he  ascertained  that  the 
enemy's  direction  was  on  Sligo,  and  that  Lake  was  already  at 
Ballaghy  in  pursuit.     From  Ballyhannis  General  Moore  was  sent 
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at  his  own  request  with  2000  men  and  some  artillery  to  reinforce 
Lake,  while  the  main  army  marched  to  Carrick-on-Shannon.  Mean- 
while Humbert  marching  rapidly  reached  Coloony  Bridge  on  the 
Cth;  where  Colonel  Yereker  with  300  of  the  Limerick  militia 
having  rashly  opposed  him,  was  beaten  with  the  loss  of  60  men 
and  two  gons ;  and  the  French  general  instead  of  pushing  for 
Sligo  marched  upon  Dmmahair,  and  then  tnming  to  his  right  did. 
as  Lord  Comwallis  had  foreseen,  make  for  the  Shannon,  which  he 
crossed  at  Ballintra  on  the  7th,  and  endeavonred  to  breakdown  the 
bridge  behind  him ;  but  during  this  time  Lake  had  pursued  him  step 
by  step,  and  Craufurd  with  his  cavalry  prevented  him  from  break- 
ing the  bridge,  followed  him  over  the  Shannon,  and  harassed  him 
incessantly.  Lord  ComwaUis,  having  on  the  7th  heard  of  Humberts 
movement  upon  Ballintra,  recalled  Moore  (who  had  reached  Co- 
loony) by  Boyle-upon-Carrick,  and  as  Humbert  was  now  pushing 
for  Mohil  and  Granard— the  very  centre  of  the  disaffected  districts 
— ^the  main  army  made  a  night  march  for  the  latter  place,  and 
reaching  Johnstown,  was  thus  again  placed  between  the  enemy  and 
Dublin.  Meanwhile  Craufurd,  having  for  two  days  vexed  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  pressed  him  so  closely  that  at  Ballinamuck,  halfway 
between  Mohill  and  Granard,  Humbert  gave  up  the  game,  and  after  a 
partial  action  with  Lake's  advanced  guard,  surrendered.  The  French 
lost  very  few  men ;  but  no  quarter  was  given  to  the  unfortunate 
insurgents,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  covered  with  the  slain.  Some 
accounts  make  the  number  of  dead  amount  to  four  thousand ! 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  shown — 

1st.  That  Lord  Comwallis,  so  far  from  sending  Lake  with 
militia  to  fight  the  French  at  Castlebar,  did  positively  forbid  him 
to  fight  at  all. 

2nd.  That  the  10,000  men  were  put  in  motion  long  before, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  the  affair  at  Castlebar. 

3rd.  That  it  was  not  to  crush  a  few  hundred  wandering  French, 
but  to  prevent  a  great  insurrection,  and  to  avoid  a  dangerous  war, 
that  so  many  men  were  employed. 

That  every  effort  was  made  to  close  with  Humbert  that  pru- 
dence dictated,  both  by  the  judicious  employment  of  masses  and 
of  moveable  columns. 

And  when  it  is  considered  that  even  the  regular  army  generaBy 
was  in  a  very  disorganised  and  undisciplined  state,  and  that  the 
irregulars  were  from  their  violence,  ferocity,  and  insubordination, 
more  likely  to  create  than  suppress  a  serious  insurrection,  while 
many  of  the  militia  were  actually  joining  the  enemy,  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Lord  Comwallis*  conduct  waa  at  once 
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vigorous,  pradent,  and  military.  I  know  that  it  was  approved  of 
by  Sir  John  Moore  at  the  time,  and  by  other  able  and  practised 
men.  His  own  after  judgment  on  the  affair  (and  considering  his 
experience  and  character  that  should  weigh  for  something  in  the 
scale)  was,  that  if  it  were  to  do  over  again,  he  would  have  patrolled 
more  carefully  to  his  right  after  passing  Tuam,  by  which  he  would 
have  sooner  known  of  Humbert's  march  from  Castlebar. 

As  to  the  French  general^  conduct,  I  really  cannot  see  that  his 
mai'ches  were  so  unmilitary:  he  might,  and,  as  he  was  a  carps 
perdu,  he  ought  certainly  to  have  pushed  at  once  without  delay 
from  Eollala  either  against  Sligo  or  into  the  disaffected  districts  of 
Leitrim  and  Longford ;  but  setting  that  aside,  it  was  not  very  bad 
with  his  small  force  to  make  a  forced  march,  beat  a  corps  hanging 
on  his  right  flank,  and  having  thus  drawn  the  main  body  of  his 
enemy  to  that  side,  turn  to  the  left,  defeat  another  body  at 
Coloony,  and  then  passing  the  Shannon  by  long  marches  endea- 
vour to  reach  Dublin.  If  he  failed,  it  was  because  his  adver- 
sary with  greater  means  was  as  active  and  vigilant  as  himself. 

W.N. 
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SIX  LETTERS,  IN  VINDICATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY, 
EXPOSING  THE  CALUMNIES  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
FINANCIAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

INotice. — As  no  public  measures  founded  on  falsehood  can  ever 
benefit  the  working  or  any  other  class  of  people,  or  indeed  any 
persons  save  those  who  promulgate  such  falsehoods  for  their  own 
private  ends ;  these  letters,  exposing  the  malignant  calumnies  upon 
the  army,  published  by  President  Gladstone  and  his  Financial 
Beform  Association,  are  offered  to  the  public. 

March,  1849.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Itmes: 

Dec.  29, 1848. 

SiB, — ^The  Liverpool  Financial  Beform  Association  has  trans- 
mitted to  me  its  tracts,  desirous,  I  suppose,  to  fix  my  attention  on 
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the  statements  relative  to  the  army ;  and  truly  I  find  something^ 
very  worthy  of  attention  in  the  following  paragraph,  introduced 
after  an  assertion  that  the  Colonels  of  regiments  supply  bad  clothing 
to  obtain  greater  profits : — 

4th  Tract,  page  52. — '<  It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
clothes  provided  by  the  Colonel  are  only  a  part  of  what  the  soldier 
Vears.  AU  linen,  flannel,  hosiery,  shoes,  forage  caps,  stocks,  brushes, 
combs,  and  small  articles,  besides  at  least  one  cloth  overall  for 
Dragoons,  and  occasionally  trousers  for  infantry,  are  provided  by 
the  Quartermaster  and  his  chief  the  Clothing  Colonel,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  soldier's  pay  by  daily  stoppages.  The  profits  accru- 
ing from  these  regimental  clothes-shops  afford  an  inducement  to 
the  heads  of  that  department  of  the  service  to  be  continually 
devising  changes  in  the  style  of  dress,  of  underclothing,  of  boots, 
of  shoes,  and  other  necessaries,  so  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chase new  articles  and  submit  to  stoppages  in  payment  of  them, 
while  the  articles  set  aside  cmd  declared  to  be  unregimental  are  yet 
in  good  condition— in  many  cases  not  half  worn.** 

In  opposition  to  this  statement  I  offer  the  following  facts,  and  call 
upon  the  public  to  say  what  the  honour  of  that  association  can  be,^ 
which  thus,  knowing  the  truth,  publishes  the  false ;  or,  what  its 
title  to  guide  and  instruct  the  nation,  if  in  ignorance,  arising  from 
want  of  due  inquiry,  it  scruples  not  to  vilify  and  insult  officers 
having  the  honourable  claim  of  long  and  arduous  services  to  tiie 
respect  of  the  people. 

First,  as  to  the  injurious  assumption  that  Colonels  profit  by  fur- 
nishing bad  clothing  to  their  regiments. 

The  clothing  of  the  army  is  settled  by  the  Queen's  Government. 
The  Colonels  have  only  to  furnish  it  according  to  the  royal  warrant 
and  established  pattern.  It  has  been  the  same  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is,  as  to  texture  and  value,  superior  to  the  clothing  of 
any  continental  army ;  and  to  protect  the  soldier  from  unfair  prac- 
tices in  the  supply,  tiie  following  checks  have  been  provided : — 

A  permanent  board  of  General  Officers,  sitting  in  London,  re- 
ceives samples  of  every  article,  and,  if  according  to  the  royal  war- 
rant, those  samples  are  sealed  and  transmitted  to  the  regiments 
as  a  test  for  the  examination  of  the  clothing  for  the  year ;  but  not 
until  the  clothing  has  been  again  checked  by  the  examination  of 
the  Inspecting  Officers  of  Army  Clothing,  a  different  body  from  the 
Inspecting  Board  of  Generals.  When  the  clothing  reaches  the 
regiment  a  board  of  officers,  assisted  by  the  master  tailor  and  shoe- 
maker, sits  to  examine  if  the  articles  agree  with  the  sealed  patterns ; 
if  not,  the  whole,  or  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  thrown  back  on  the 
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Colonel's  handp,  and  he  most  provide  better  articles  and  settle  as 
he  can  with  the  clothiers. 

The  interest  and  pride  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Board  of 
Begimental  Officers  are  evidently  involved  in  this  examination. 
They  naturally  desire  the  soldier  to  look  upon  them  as  protectors  of 
his  rights ;  while  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  public  they  wish  to 
present  a  well-dressed  and  contented  corps.  The  check  does  not 
stop  there.  The  General  Officer  commanding  is  bound,  at  his  half- 
yearly  inspection,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Queen's  regulations 
have  been  obeyed ;  whether  the  soldiers  have  any  complaints  to 
make;  and  he  transmits  formal  reports  of  these  things  to  the 
Commandeivin-Chief.  Nor  is  this  duty  lightly  performed.  Nothing 
is  more  frank  and  just  than  the  intercourse  on  such  occasions 
between  the  General  and  the  soldiers.  The  officers  are  ordered  to 
retire.  The  General  remains  alone  with  the  men ;  he  invites,  he 
encourages  them  to  state  their  just  grievances  if  they  have  any. 
Nay,  if  they  only  think  they  have  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  his  duty 
is  to  listen  patiently  and  show  their  errors  if  there  be  error. 

So  much  for  profit  derived  from  bad  clothing.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  paragraph  quoted  from  page  52,  Tract  4. 

The  paragraph  assumes  that  Colonels  of  regiments,  officers  who 
have  passed  their  youth  in  honourable  service,  do,  in  their  old  age, 
abandon  all  sense  of  justice  and  decency,  to  eke  out  their  allowances 
with  miserable  frauds  on  the  soldiers  by  whose  valour  they  have 
been  raised  to  the  situation  they  thus  disgrace.  Are  there  even 
seeming  grounds  for  such  a  revolting  insolence  of  falsehood  ?  Let 
the  following  statement  of  facts  answer : — 

1.  The  extra  articles  of  clothing,  termed  in  military  parlance 
"necessaries,"  are  not  provided  by  **the  Quartermaster  and  his 
Chief  the  Clothing  Colonel."  They  are  not  provided  by  the 
Colonel  at  alL  They  are  obtained,  under  the  control  of  the  Captain, 
by  the  Pay-Serjeant  and  the  men  themselves;  and  the  Queen's 
regulations  strictly  command  that  the  best  and  cheapest  articles 
should  be  provided.  Tlie  Quartermaster  is  absolutely  forbidden  to 
traffic ;  his  stores  are  resorted  to,  because  the  articles  are  strictly 
regimental  in  fashion,  and,  being  purchased  wholesale,  better  and 
cheaper ;  but  the  price  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  assisted  by  a  Board  of  Officers ;  in  any  case,  the  Colonel 
has  no  partnership  in  or  control  over  the  sales  or  purchases; 
his  operations  are  confined  to  the  general  clothing  establishment 
by  the  Queen's  warrant.  So  entirely  unconstrained  are  the  soldiers, 
that  good  men,  and  generaUy  married  men,  are  allowed  and  even 
encouraged  to  purchase  for  themselves,  and  when  the  Pay-Seijeant 
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is  employed  to  buy  (at  the  retail  shops)  for  the  company,  one  or 
more  soldiers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  or  other  handicraft-men,  go 
with  him  to  overlook  and  advise  him  as  to  the  bargains  1 

2.  The  Boyal  regulations  admit  only  of  a  specified  number  and 
fashion  of  necessaries  for  a  soldier.  The  Colonel,  who  is  never 
with  the  regiment,  knows  nothing  of  this  supply,  nothing  of  the 
cost,  nothing  of  the  arrangements  as  to  form,  fashion,  change,  or 
duration.  Such  matters  belong  to  the  interior  economy  of  regi- 
ments, and,  subject  to  the  regulations,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  the  Captains. 

But  there  may  be  abuses.    Look  at  the  checks. 

1.  A  Captain  orders  a  soldier  to  take  a  new  pair  of  trousers — 
but  within  the  regulations ;  he  cannot  travel  out  of  them  as  to  form 
or  number.  The  soldier  demurs,  appeals  to  the  commanding  officer; 
he  decides  against  him ;  the  man  can  still  appeal  to  the  Inspecting- 
General,  or  he  may  have  a  Court-Martial  on  the  case,  though  that 
in  a  doubtful  matter  would  be  hazardous ;  but  he  is  not  debarred 
by  any  fear  from  complaining  by  letter  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Is  this  official  protection  all  he  has  to  rely  upon?  No;  there  is 
for  the  Lieutenant- Colonel  a  personal  motive  to  do  justice  to  the 
soldier.  AU  complaints  made  to  the  Inspecting-Creneral  must  be 
reported  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  many  of  them  would  seriously 
affect  his  reputation  and  prospects.  It  is  the  same  for  the  Captain, 
who  has  also  a  pecuniary  interest  to  restrict  rather  than  to  augment 
the  soldier's  expenses.  Foul  dealing  cannot  be  hidden.  Each 
soldier  has  a  little  book  of  his  accounts,  signed  by  the  Captain  ;  the 
Inspecting-General  compares  this  with  the  Captain's  books  signed 
by  the  soldier,  and  a  reference  to  the  regimental  defaulter's  book 
would  show  whether  the  man  was  weD  or  ill  behaved ;  if  the  former, 
it  would  give  weight  to  his  complaint.  Again,  the  Inspecting- 
General,  if  he  find  the  aggregate  debt  of  a  company  of  one  hundred 
men  to  exceed  102.,  must  make  a  special  report  of  the  fact,  and  if 
no  satisfactory  explanation  were  furnished,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Captain  would  incur  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  displeasure. 

The  Captain's  pecuniary  interest  is  powerfully  in  favour  of  the 
soldier.  If  a  man  dies  or  deserts,  his  accounts  are  immediately 
made  up,  and  the  credit  balance  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-at- 
War  for  the  heirs,  or,  failing  of  heirs,  for  the  public  Treasury.  But 
if  there  be  a  debt  balance  the  Captain  loses  it,  and  the  expense  of 
the  man's  funeral  also,  and  there  an  end.  He  must  therefore  be 
at  once  both  stupid  and  dishonourable  to  cheat  the  soldiers  and 
take  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  put  in  that  of  his  Colonel,  a 
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man  whom  he  has  probably  never  seen,  may  never  see,  and  from 
whom  he  can  scarcely  hope  any  benefit. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  system  established  for  the  protection  of  the 
soldier,  who  has  also  the  guarantee— no  slight  one  in  the  British 
army— -of  his  officer's  honour  as  a  gentleman.  Will  those  persons 
who  have  so  wantonly  and  so  recklessly  assailed  that  system  and 
that  honour  make  public  their  system  towards  the  poor  labouring 
men,  women,  and  children,  from  whose  ceaseless  toil  they  derive 
their  own  riches?  Wiil  they  publish  a  true  detailed  account  of 
their  truck  system  ?  Will  they  state  what  care,  what  money,  what 
help,  what  protection,  they  bestow  on  their  sick  labouring  people 
when  profits  are  falling  ? 

W.  Napier, 
Major-General,  Colonel  of  the  27th  Regiment 

To  tJie  Editor  of  tfie  *  Times: 

Sir, — It  would  seem,  that  the  Financial  Beform  Association 
required  time  to  digest  my  answer  to  their  tract ;  or,  it  may  be, 
there  was  difficulty  in  finding  a  person  bold  enough  to  assume  the 
responsibility ;  a  numerous  body  of  Englishmen  must  contain  many 
men  who  would  feel  the  disgrace  attaching  to  false  accusations. 
Meanwhile,  the  Association  has  readily  obtained  the  anonymous 
aid  of  the  Daily  News — a  journal  which  has  cordially  abused  me 
and  my  brother  Sir  Charles  Napier  since  its  first  apx>earance,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  imtil  it  goes  out ;  but  very 
heartily  we  hope  it  may  do  the  writer  good,  as  we  are  sure  it  does 
us  no  harm. 

The  Daily  News  says  that,  with  a  superabundance  of  logic, 
I  have  proved  it  is  not  the  Colonels  but  the  Captains  who  profit 
from  the  *^ perquisiies**  derived  from  the  sale  of  necessaries.  My 
whole  letter  proves  that  there  are  no  perquisites  at  all.  Let  that 
pass. 

President  Gladstone  says,  the  Tract  No.  4  did  not  assert  that 
Captains  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  such  sales,  but  that  the 
Quartermasters  had :  and  he  asks,  '*  What  is  the  insult  ?  "  ''  What 
is  ialse  ? ''  A  reference  to  the  tract  will  show  that  the  Association 
expressly  charges  the  "Quartermaster  and  his  chief  the  Clothing 
Colanel "  with  having  a  fraudulent  pecuniary  interest  That  is  the 
insult !  That  is  false  1  The  Colonel,  as  I  have  shown,  has  not 
even  a  knowledge  of,  much  less  an  interest  in,  such  matters; 
and  the  Quartermaster  could  not  defraud  the  men  if  he  were  so 
inclined. 
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In  another  place  the  President  says  *'  I  pronounced  it  to  be 
false"  of  the  Association  to  assert  that,  "in  cases  where  no  profit 
arises  to  the  Colonels  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
clothing,  allowances  are  made  to  him  accordingly."  I  know  of  no 
cases  where  no  profit  arises,  and  I  did  not  even  allude  to  that  port 
of  the  subject. 

The  President  says  that  I  have  proved  too  much  in  showing 
how  the  Clothing  Board  protects  the  soldier,  because  eleyen  out  of 
nineteen  of  that  Board  have  regiments  !  And  while  he  makes  this 
broad  inshiuation  that  the  eleven  are  therefore  sordid  knaves,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  the^Inspectors  of  Army  Clothing, 
none  of  whom  have  regiments,  form  a  distinct  body  established  to 
check  the  Clothing  Board.  There  are  several  other  slips  of  this 
kind  which  for  brevity  I  do  not  notice ;  but  with  these  spedm^is 
of  congenial  rhetoric,  I  may  without  injustice  call  the  writer  in 
the  Daily  News,  and  President  Gladstone,  cater-cousins  at  least. 
What  indeed  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  but  a  long,  angry,  wilful 
misconception  of  my  statements  and  their  object  ? 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  present  system 
of  paying  Colonels  and  clothing  their  regiments  is  not  the  most 
economical  for  the  public,  and  the  safest  for  the  soldiers ;  but  what 
had  I  to  do  with  the  system  established  by  the  Sovereign  for  the 
clothing  of  her  troops,  beyond  showing  that  the  Colonels  faithfully 
execute  their  orders,  and  do  not  defraud  the  soldiers?  And, 
"  a  propos  des  hottes,^*  what  had  I  to  do  with  the  mani^ment  of 
estates  in  Tipperary  ?  The  President  must  when  he  wrote  that 
have  been  dozing  over  Shakspeare,  and  dreaming  of  Falstag's 
hostess  and  Prince  EaVs  leather  jerkin ;  but  I  doubt  if  his  new 
reform  coat  will  prove  a  good  robe  of  endurance. 

The  Association  distinctly  asserted,  and  entered  into  minute 
details  to  give  an  appearance  of  accurate  knowledge,  that  Colonels 
of  regiments  issued  bad  clothing  for  the  sake  of  profit;  and 
further,  that  they  carried  on,  in  conjunction  with  the  Quarter- 
masters,  a  sordid,  gainful,  and  fraudulent  trade.  I  have  exposed 
the  baseless  nature  of  this  malignant  accusation.  How  has  the 
exposure  been  met  ?  Mr.  President  Gladstone  steps  out  like  one 
of  Homer's  heroes,  leaving  his  associates  in  a  cloud— of  devil's 
dust  perhaps— and  with  gibes  and  evasions,  and  references  to 
extraneous  matters,  insinuates  that  all  the  British  officers  are  tyraur 
nical ;  and  this  with  just  as  much  truth  as  there  is  in  his  former 
charge  of  fraud,  which  he  now  tacitly  abandons  without  the  grace 
of  acknowledging  the  error. 

A  writer  in  the  Times,  signing  himself  *' A  late  Colour-Serjeant 


of  the  43rd,'*  has  shown  very  clearly  how  honestly  the  soldier  is 
protected  in  the  expenditure  for  his  extra  food.    I  propose  in  a 
fatare  letter  to  show  how  he  is  protected  in  the  Government  con- 
tracts for  his  rations ;  and  also  how  he  is  protected  in  his  general 
rights,  and  from  the  oppression  of  officers,  by  the  military  law  and 
cuBtoms ;  thus  meeting  this  new  charge  of  tyranny.    Meanwhile, 
as    fEusts  are  the  best  arguments,  I  will  leave  Mr.  President's 
ebullitions  to  work  themselves  clear,  merely  remarking  that  when 
tlie  pot  boils  the  scum  runs  over,  and  proceed  to  state  an  occur- 
rence curiously  coincident  with  the  writing  of  my  first  letter. 

Three  regiments,  and  it  is  ^understood  two  others  are  in  the 
same  predicament,  received  their  clothing  some  months  ago.  That 
clothing  had  passed  the  Board;  had  passed  the  Inspectors  of 
Clothing ;  had  passed  the  Eegimental  Board  of  Officers ;  had  been 
received  by  the  men  and  worn  for  several  months ;  when  by  expe- 
rience it  was  discovered  that  the  cloth  was  not  so  good  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.    None  but  a  very  skilful  manufacturer  could, 
-without  the  test  of  wear,  have  discovered  the  defect :  but  it  was 
thus  discovered,  and  a  report  was  immediately  made  of  the  fact 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  at  once  ordered  the  clothing  to 
be  returned  to  the  Colonels,  directing  them  to  provide  new  and 
better.     And  to  prevent  Mr.  President  from  using  this  fact  as  a 
proof  that  the  Colonels  do  seek  to  cheat  the  men,  I  will  follow  the 
rejected  clothing  to  its  ultimate  destination.    The  bargains  made 
by  Colonels  with  their  clothiers  are  so  stringent  that  they  in  turn 
throw  this  clothing  upon  the  latter,  who,  equally  provident,  throw 
it  on  the  manufJEUsturer. 

W.  Napibb, 

Major-General,  Colonel  of  the  27th  Kegiment. 
Jan.  6, 1849. 

PS.    I  happened  to  have  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  in  the 
Standard,  and  wrote  this  my  answer  before  I  saw  the  comments 
in  the  Times,  which  are  more  forcible,  ^^  ^«^^®  ^^^  advanU^ge^i^ 
emanating  from  an  uninterested  quarter  \  l:>^t  having  ^^mmenc^^ 
will  with  your  permission  proceed   tiSi^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^I  J^cvei^- 
letter  aUuded  to  above;  the  puKi^  ^W  \Xi«i^  V«^^  ^'"^''^x^^ 
Liable  facts  on  which  to  fonn  JT^^C  tJ^^TvX,  %l  \Xi^^^^^^  ^^"^^ 

ByBtem  as  regards  the  protectioj^  \vV^*^^tv^v>5u^  ^'^^'^"*  * 
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the  so-called  scarlet  trousers  of  the  11th  Hussars,  upon  which 
President  Gladstone  fastens  with  as  much  ire  as  a  gobUe-<)ock 
would  if  they  were  really  scarlet ;  but  unhappily  they  are  crimson 
and  not  extras,  for  the  men  have  no  others  and  the  colour  costs 
the  public  nothing.    The  President's  scarlets  are  spontaneous. 

But  if  the  Colonels  of  Cavalry  do  not  cheat  the  public  in  scarlet 
inexpressibles,  they  do  by  horse-dealing !  That  is  false  in  letter 
and  spirit,  and  therefore,  in  the  President's  own  words,  '^  worse 
than  an  insult.''  The  Colonels  cannot  profit  by  such  transactions. 
I  challenge  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  calumniating  tractaiians  to 
proof. 

Well,  then,  the  Hospital  stoppages !  I  answer,  that  the  officer 
and  the  soldiers  are  treated  alike :  the  soldier  is  maintained  from 
the  hospital  stoppages  when  sick;  the  officer  maintains  himself; 
neither  pay  for  medical  aid  or  medicines. 

Let  me  now  recall  to  recollection  the  rejection  of  clothing  by 
three  regiments,  mentioned  in  my  letter.  The  stem  guardianship 
of  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  prevented  bad  clothing  being  foisted 
on  the  soldier.  But  by  whoniwas  the  attempt  made?  Not  by 
the  Hegimental  Officers,  for  they  reported  the  wrong ;  not  by  the 
Clothing  Colonels,  for  they  threw  it  on  the  clothiers;  not  by 
the  clothiers,  for  they  threw  it  on  the  manufacturer.  Thus  it 
is  traced  home  to  that  class  of  which  this  slanderous  AsEodation 
seems  to  be  principally  composed.  I  do  not  impute  wilful  disho- 
nesty, though  there  are  such  things  as  *'  shoddy "  and  "  devil's 
dust;"  for  I  am  told  certain  processes  in  dressing  doth  may  by 
accident  be  too  long  continued  and  cause  deterioration  without 
visible  sign  thereof. 

Food  and  tyranny  come  next.  The  Colour-Serjeant  late  of  the 
43rd  has  shown  in  the  Times  that  the  daily  expenditure  of  a 
soldier  for  coffee,  vegetables,  &c.,  is  managed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  men  themselves ;  that  the  accounts  are  examined  and 
recorded  by  the  Captains,  who  are  responsible  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  the  Inspecting  General  for  their  correctness.  The 
Government  rations  of  meat  and  bread  are  managed  by  contracts 
founded  on  returns  from  every  military  station  of  the  average 
prices  for  the  half-year,  and  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  double  ration 
to  the  soldier.  This  last  varies,  but  can  never  exceed  6d;  if 
accidental  circumstances  raise  it  higher,  the  Government  pays  the 
difference ;  but  very  seldom  it  reaches  that  figure.  The  rations 
must  be  of  just  weight  and  good  quality.  The  Commanding 
Officer  can  order  a  Board  to  sit  on  each  delivery :  if  it  condemns, 
the  rations  are  rejected,  and  he  purchases  the  best  he  can  obtain 
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this  duty,  the  soldier  may  lawfully  complain  to  the  General. 

President  Gladstone  says  a  soldier  dare  not  complain ;  and  I 
ixrill  not  say  Begimental  Officers  and  Serjeants  cannot  make  a 
soldier  who  does  so  wretched  if,  corporately  and  individually, 
they  abandon  all  sense  of  justice,  truth,  honour,  humanity,  pa- 
triotism, and  obedience  to  their  Sovereign's  orders ;  for  all  those 
duties  would  be  violated.  I  will  not  say,  either,  that  isolated  cases 
of  oppression  do  not  occur;  I  have  detected  such.  But  I  will 
show  that  the  law,  the  custom,  and  the  regulations  of  the  army 
are  calculated  to  prevent  abuse  of  power,  and  do  practically  pro- 
tect the  soldier.  Exceptions  may  be  adduced.  Over-sensitive 
soldiers  may  complain  of  injured  feeling,  and  hasty-tempered 
dvilianti  may  clamour  about  the  natural  rights  of  Britons ;  but  our 
profession  is  a  terrible  one,  in  which  natural  rights  have  no  place ; 
we  have  only  conventional  rights.  War  requires  a  stem  organisa- 
tion, fitted  to  raise  men  above  the  ordinary  weaknesses,  wants, 
and  emotions  of  humanity  ;  it  will  not  admit  of  delicate  considera- 
tion for  bodily  suffering  or  nice  sensibilities ;  the  soldier  must  do 
or  die.  But  he  has  undoubted  conventional  rights ;  and  respect 
for  them  is  essential  to  that  moral  influence  of  command  without 
which  the  force  of  armies  would  waste  away  like  snow  in  the  sun. 

Justice  is  the  characteristic  of  our  military  system.    The  Mutiny 
Act  fixes  the  military  crimes  and  punishments.    The  Articles  of 
War,  founded  on  that  Act,  issue  from  the  Sovereign's  will,  but  in 
contravention  of  the  Act  would  be  of  no  legal  force.    The  military 
regulations  issue  from  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  a  perusal  of  them 
will  show  that  they  inculcate  gentleness  of  command ;  a  reclaiming 
and  preventive  rather  than  a  punishing  discipline.    But  occasions 
for  punishment  must  arise.    The  commanding  officer  can  only  deal 
with  minor  offences,  and  with  those  Duly  by  Court-Martial,  for  I  do 
not  hold  slight  every-day  irregularities  as  offences,  ^'hen  a  Berious 
offence  happens  he  must  apply  to  the  General  for  a  District  Court- 
Martial,  stating  in  writing  the  nature  0^  ^^^  offence,  ^e  namea  ol 
the  witnesses,  and  the  nature  of  thei>*  teBt^^^^^^ '  wa^  ^^^  ,?^*^vwe> 
of  the  accused  extracted  from  th|K  ^t -pe^waV^ftt^?  'B«i^'^-        \icje- 
General,  after  duly  considering  th^,  ^       -oe>t  ,^^^  ^^^.  t'^.«'^ 
rienceofthe  commanding  officer,  ^.  ^t^^^^CiWfl^^*^*^'^^ 
composed  of  officers  from  differ^J^^o^      et^»^^^^^^^^      «^\x^^^^ 
port,  no  knowledge  of  the  accua^^V  ^    dl^^^f^  ^^^^"^^  «w'^^^^^'^4xss 
technical  rules  of  evidence,  but  ^^     \^^  h     *.o  ^^'^'^^^  o^^"^^  S 
their  conscience,  the  ArticJee  o^  V"  \    J^  ^Z  ^"^  ^x^^   e^^^^ 
accused  is  previously  proyide<j        \V^    ^(Jr     (^    ^  *05^3^^^ 
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him,  and  he  may  name  those  in  his  favonr,  and  they  must  attend ; 
and  be  it  recollected  also,  that  on  both  sides  they  are  generally 
soldiers,  comrades,  in  the  same  predicament,  and  seldom  without  a 
secret  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  names  of  the  officers  on  the 
Court  are  also  given  to  the  prisoner,  and  if  he  requires  the  aid  of  a 
friend,  officer,  civilian,  or  soldier,  he  is  not  to  be  denied. 

When  before  the  Court  he  is  asked  if  he  objects  to  any  of  hia 
judges  ?  If  he  says  "  No,*'  the  trial  goes  on ;  the  surgeon's  certificate^ 
that  the  prisoner's  health  will  admit  of  punishment,  being  however 
first  recorded.  If  he  is  incapable,  from  dulness,  fear,  or  ignorance, 
to  conduct  his  own  defence,  he  is  assisted  by  the  President  or  some 
other  members  of  the  Court  on  all  points  necessary  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  truth ;  but  there  is,  thank  Heaven,  no  special  pleading. 
Gentleness  and  patience  I  have  ever  observed  to  characterise  the 
bearing  of  the  judges,  as  a  body,  towards  the  prisoner.  The  opinion 
of  the  youngest  is  taken  first ;  and  after  the  finding,  but  previous 
to  sentence,  it  is  deposed  on  oath  that  the  prisoner  has  been  warned 
that  all  former  ofifences  would  be  considered ;  an  apparently  harsh 
measure,  yet  of  military  necessity,  the  object  being  to  form  good 
soldiers :  reiterated  offences  make  a  bad  one. 
<  When  sentence  is  passed,  the  President  waits  on  the  General 
with  the  minutes  carefully  taken,  without  interlining  or  erasures. 
The  General  ascertains  in  doubtful  cases  the  feeling  of  the  Court 
irrespective  of  the  military  formula  of  decision,  fmd  often  he  consalts 
the  commanding  officer  as  to  the  man's  general  habits  and  temper. 
If  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  trial,  he  directs  the  proceedings  to  Be 
revised,  giving  his  reasons  in  writing  on  the  face  of  the  minutes; 
once  he  can  do  this,  not  oftener.  If  he  approves  he  writes  so  at  the 
bottom  of  the  minutes,  confirms  the  sentence,  and  directs  the  time 
and  place  of  executing  it.  But  often  he  pardons,  often  he  mitigates; 
he  cannot  aggravate  punishment.  Mercy  is  in  his  single  wiU,  bat 
many  must  combine  for  severity,  and  keep  within  legal  bounds,  for 
illegal  military  sentences  are  within  the  revision  and  redress  of  the 
common  law.  The  minutes  of  trial  are  also  sent  to  the  Judge- 
Advocate-General,  a  lawyer,  who  will  detect  and  reform  illegal 
passages.  They  go  also  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  were  it 
only  for  the  support  of  his  own  authority,  will  not  stUffer  his  orders 
for  exercising  a  bem'gn  discipline  to  be  violated  with  impunity:  he 
will  visit  the  sin  of  frequent  or  unnecessary  punishment  on  the 
head  of  the  commanding  officer. 

General  and  Begimental  Courts-Martial  differ  from  District 
Courts-Martial  only  in  their  power,  and  that  the  first  have  a  legal 
assessor,  the  Judge- Advocate,  to  advise  them  on  trial;  and  the 
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second  is  composed  entirely  of  the  prisoner's  own  officers,  by  which 
he  generally  gains,  unless  he  is  an  incorrigible  oflFender.  In  capital 
oifences  the  sentence  is  generally  referred  to  the  criminal  judges  of 
the  land ;  and  all  trials  by  Courfc-Martial,  all  offences,  save  of  the 
most  trifling  nature,  all  punishments,  are  recorded  in  the  regimental 
books,  which  the  Inspecting  General  must  examine  and  report  upon 
twice  a  year  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  customs  of  the  army  are  also  generally  favourable  to  the 
soldiers ;  where  they  are  not  the  regiment  gets  a  bad  name.  Thus, 
if  a  soldier  thinks  himself  obnoxious  to  his  Captain,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular officer  or  serjeant,  upon  stating  reasonable  grounds  he  is 
removed  to  another  company;  and  often  do  men  write  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  be  removed  to  other  regiments— a  request 
seldom  denied. 

A  contradiction  has,  I  have  been  told,  been  given  to  my  state- 
ment, that  the  (General  orders  the  officers  to  retire  when  he  invites 
the  soldiers  to  state  their  grievances.  I  know  not  if  many  generals 
hold  this  practice  to  be  unnecessary ;  but  during  the  six  years  I  was 
a  general  on  the  staff  I  invariably  enforced  it ;  and  during  the  many 
long  years  I  was  a  regimental  officer  I  never  saw  it  neglected. 
Yet  it  is  only  a  form  of  inviting  confidence.  British  officers  are 
incapable  of  attempting^and,  if  capable,  they  dare  not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  general — or,  if  daring  enough  in  such  wrong,  they 
could  not  intimidate  their  men  on  such  occasions:  the  British 
soldier  is  a  rough  and  dangerous  customer  to  misuse  where  his 
established  rights  are  concerned. 

You  will  comprehend.  Sir,  that  I  do  not  write  thus  for  President 
Gladstone  and  his  associates  of  penny  wisdom  and  pound  calumny ; 
they  cannot  understand  what  components  go  to  form  a  good  army, 
nor  can  they  understand  the  value  of  one  when  it  is  formed.  I  write 
to  satisfy  the  non-military  public  that  the  organisers  and  leaders  of 
the  national  troops  do  not  betray  their  trust. 

I  have  served  regimentally  in  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
line;  in  heavy  and  in  light  corps;  on  the  staff  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  and  as  general  officer.    I  have  in  peace  and  war  seen  the 
working  of  our  military  system  under  tto  "Dnke  oi  York,  ilie  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  John  Moore,  atvA  General  "Robert  Cxawinxd,  all 
rigorous  disciplinarians  though  of  ^.rfereutmettiod^-,  tVift  t\ff^^^** 
of  superlative  mastery  in  their  1^^%  V«^^,>«\SV^  '^^^"^"^^T^ 


uninfluenced 
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enced  by  military  assooi^r^*.    \^f^  ^-^  \\>»  ^r^«,^«^ 


to  our  miUtary  system,  ohs©^^^^*^  *A  *'^^*o«Kste,<  \    I"' 
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and  I  have  never  been  able  to  reach  any  conclaeion  onfaYOorable  to 
the  British  system. 

There  is  always  some  national  idiosyncrasy,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to 
which  military  discipline,  in  its  vulgar  sense,  must  be  snbservient,  if 
you  would  have  a  good  army.  The  French,  a  vivacious,  criticising 
people,  demand  a  polite  but  familiar  equality ;  and  their  discipline, 
stem  and  positive  on  all  vital  points,  opens  a  vent  for  this  mental 
steam,  compensating  the  inconvenience  by  working  with  what  is 
called  French  honour ;  a  mere  conventional  phrase  for  the  pride 
which  every  people  possesses  though  the  outward  demonstration  be 
dififerent.  The  British  soldier  ha£  a  stem,  indomitable  sense  of  his 
rights  according  to  the  conditions  of  his  servitude ;  a  pride  that  dis- 
cipline ueither  ought  to  attempt,  nor  can  subdue  or  lower.  It  may 
however  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  discipline,  and  for  nearly  fif^ 
years  that  I  have  been  an  of&cer,  I  have  observed  a  gradual  progress 
towards  harmonising  the  vital  requirements  of  discipline  with  the 
noble,  generous  temper  of  the  British  soldier,  who  will  bear  with  a 
careless  fortitude  any  privation  but  that  of  justice.  When  his  sense 
of  decency  and  self-respect  is  no  longer  outraged  by  the  barrack 
regulations  for  married  men;  when  better  occupation  thandriUing, 
altemating  with  drinking  in  public-houses,  is  provided  in  peace-time 
for  the  soldier,  the  British  military  system  will  be  most  exceUent. 
I  mean,  however,  better  military  teaching  by  giving  occupation, 
not  with  books  and  theories — though  I  will  not  call  that  amiss — 
but  by  the  assembling  of  large  camps  of  all  arms,  the  habituating 
the  soldier  to  the  labour  of  constmcting  field-works,  the  usage  of 
military  tools,  and  the  practice  of  gymnastics.  I  would  have  also 
an  organisation  of  handmills  for  the  grinding  of  com,  and  teach 
him  the  manipulation  of  bread-making,  to  render  our  armies  less 
dependent  upon  fixed  magazines. 

It  is  in  bivouacs  during  the  night  that  the  soldier  s  real  feelings 
are  let  loose,  with  as  much  freedom  and  wit,  though  with  more 
decency,  than  Csesar's  veterans  used  towards  that  commander  in  his 
triumph.  Then  it  is  that  officers  hear  home  truths,  and  wise  ones 
will  profit  from  what  they  hear ;  the  men  relate  their  own  ad- 
ventures without  reserve,  and  make  them  the  vehicle  for  sarcasms 
bitter  and  original.  Officers  of  high  and  low  rank  have  I  heard 
made  the  subject  of  their  scathing  scorn  or  irrepressible  hatred ; 
but  never  did  I  hear  the  general  system  of  the  army  condemned, 
beyond  the  half-jocular,  half-melancholy  declaration  of  some  poor 
suffering  fellow  (alluding  to  the  king's  bounty) — **  That  he  wished 
the  man  had  his  money  again." 

Look  now  to  history.    Alexander  the  Great  was  unquestionably 


the  commander  m  ^hom  were  muted  the  greatest  nmnher  of 
excellent  qualities,  natural  and  adventitious,  for  insuring  the  de- 
votion and  exciting  the  spirit  of  his  troops.  He  was  ostentatiously 
religious ;  he  was  beautiful  and  strong  of  person ;  a  king  and  a 
conqueror  when  scarcely  out  of  boyhood ;  hardier  than  the  hardiest 
of  his  warriors,  braver  than  the  bravest ;  of  inimitable  dexterity 
and  prowess  in  single  combat ;  unmatched  as  a  skilful  captain ; 
eloquent,  generous  to  prodigality,  and  of  adroit  familiarity  with  his 
soldiers.  Yet  they  would  not  pass  the  Hyphasis— they  would  not 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Scipio,  Lucidlus,  GsBsar  —  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Macedonian 
in  personal  advantages  and  attractive  grace — equal  in  capacity  for 
war,  though  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  Boman  military  law,  the 
sternest  the  world  ever  beheld  and  based  upon  the  profound  vene- 
ration of  the  Roman  soldier  for  his  military  oath — were  yet  thwarted 
by  mutinies  when  at  a  distance  from  Italy. 

When  has  that  happened  to  British  generals  ?    Have  not  many 
of  them,  of  meaner  intellect  and  slighter  courage  than  the  meanest 
of  Alexander's  body-guards  or  the  dullest  of  Caesar's  centurions,  led 
the  British  troops  to  conquest  without  having  to  silence  a  murmur, 
under  privations  and  dangers  and  fatigues  not  less  terrible  or 
wearing  than  what  those  ancient  mutineers  would  not  endure,  and 
to  distances  from  their  native  country  which  surpass  the  incursions 
of  Alexander  V    The  British  army  has  conquered  an  empire  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Macedonian  s  beyond  that  river  which  his  soldiers 
refused  to  pass.    How  have  such  results  been  obtcdned?    Solely  by 
the  justice  of  the  British  military  system.    ITie  soldier  knows  that 
liis  rights,  according  to  the  conditions  of  his  servitude,  are  secured  ; 
he  is  not  menaced  nor  cajoled,  but  his  just  conventional  rights  are 
respected,  and  he,  a  truly  gallant  man,  respects  his  oath  to  serve 
faithfully  till  death. 

W.  Napier, 
Major-General,  Colonel  2Tth  B^giment. 

Jan.  10. 

PS.— Since  writing  the  above  I  J^^ve  «eeii  "NLt.  CoV>Afiii'*  «aeex 
at  "  colonels  who  supply  clothes  ^u^  0>X  th^^  p^oft.^  oi  laWoxs,  ^^ 
whom  the  soldiers  would  not  obey  h      \  ^TiVW««i^«^  \^\ife'«^^^  ^^^^ 
supplying  falsehoods  to  get  th^  '        ^^^  oi  ^xXaS^^^'-^^^^^^^  ^^ 
assuredly  I  would  not  recomme^^\)t^^  Oo\Afi^  XQ^^'iJ  %Lfc'^'^'^ 
his  * '  unadorned  eloquence  "  oxx  f-^^^-iatf  •    a  ^  oi  ^i^^'tV^ 
opposition  to  my  orders.  \\     ^^gy  -^^ 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times: 

Sib, — The  Financial  Beform  ABsociation  has  not  retracted  its 
calumnies,  yet  it  is  nnable  to  defend  them ;  for  of  the  one  effort 
made  by  President  Gladstone,  it  may,  in  imitation  of  Thiers'  maxim 
**  That  the  King  reigns  but  does  not  govern,"  be  said, "  The  Prea- 
dent  writes  but  does  not  answer."  Potential  of  assertion,  he  appears 
content  to  wallow  in  slander;  but  will  those  who  work  with 
the  Association  in  sincerity  of  principle  consent  to  be  thus  in- 
YolTcd  in  secret  unmanly  support  of  injurious  falsehoods?  To 
Mr.  Cobden,  indeed,  this  question  is  not  put;  he  works  openly 
enough  in  his  vocation:  Agitation,  profitable  Agitation,  which  I 
think  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Buller  with  an  unadorned  eloquence  of 
expression  once  characterised  by  two  energetic  words.  But  have 
those  financial  reformers  who  honestly  seek  the  public  good,  con- 
sidered how  the  Tract  4  has  dishonourably  committed  them  to 
slander,  conveying  insults  the  least  offensive  of  which  offered  by 
one  of  them  personally  would  have  drawn  down  instant  chastise- 
ment, where  age  and  wounds  had  not  bereft  the  insulted  officer  of 
power  to  inflict  it  ?  That  foulness  gentlemen  should  throw  from 
tliem  quickly,  or  there  is  no  epithet  of  scorn  and  contumely  in- 
applicable to  them  collectively  and  individually :  and  the  sputter- 
mud  of  the  Daily  News  will  not  hide  the  disgraceful  stain. 

Here,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  useful  lesson,  let  me  show  Mr. 
Gladstone  how  frankly  honest  men  desirous  to  open  the  public 
mind  proceed.  There  is  a  point  of  our  military  system  whidi 
might  with  reason  have  been  assailed,  but  the  Association,  by  its 
ignorant  neglect,  has  demonstrated  the  stupid  recklessness  witii 
which  it  has  seized  upon  the  subject  it  has  so  dishonourably 
handled.  The  Serjeants  of  the  army  can  be  reduced  to  the  ranks 
without  trial,  by  the  sole  authority  of  those  clothing  colonels  whom 
Mr.  Cobden  .says,  "  the  men  would  not  obey."  I  again  advise  him 
not  to  try  conclusions  on  that  head.  This  arbitrary  power  is 
ancient,  probably  conferred  when  persons  of  influence  and  rank 
raised  regiments  bearing  their  names  and  commissioned  by  them. 
In  some  rare  cases  it  may  be  beneficial ;  it  cannot  be  altogether 
commended.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  not  such  authority ;  he 
must  apply  to  the  Sovereign ;  and  he  naturally  regards  it  with 
jealousy,  and  wisely  discourages  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  colonels. 
Serjeants  are  a  very  important  class  in  the  military  hierarchy ;  they 
should  be  respectable  and  respected ;  their  tenure  of  rank  should 
not  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  man  judging  their  imputed  de- 


I 


linqnency  at  a  distance,  and  from  ex  parte  statements.  So  strongly 
is  this  felt,  that  the  colonel's  power  is  exercised  with  great  reserve 
and  caution :  yet  it  is  exercised.    I  retnm  to  the  main  subject. 

In  my  former  letters  all  the  pretended  facts  and  tmfomided 
assertions  put  forth  by  President  Gladstone  and  his  associates  have 
been  refiited  in  detail,  with  exception  of  that  which  imputes  profits 
by  horse-dealing,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  to  clothing  colonels 
of  cavalry ;  and  I  might  pass  that  also,  because  I  have  logically 
thrown  the  onus  of  proof  on  President  Gladstone.  But  he  has  not 
had  the  temerity  to  accept  my  challenge ;  and  my  object  being  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  rather  than  to  confound  such  an  antago- 
nist, T  will  first  state  the  foul,  positive,  reiterated  accusation,  and 
then  refute^  it  by  authentic  details. 

Tract  4,  p.  57  —  "It  is  customary  to  purchase  two-year-old 
fillies  and  colts  for  low  figures ;  get  a  summer^s  grass  and  a  winter's 
hay  and  com  for  them  out  of  the  regimental  forage  allowance 
without  any  cost  to  the  head  colonel  (who,  besides  dealing  in 
olothes,  deals  in  horses);  he  pocket49  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  filly  or  colt  and  the  sum  of  26^.  6«.  allowed  for  the 
purchase  of  a  fiill-grown  horse." 

President  Gladstone's  letter.—"  It  (the  Tract)  states  that  the 
clothing  colonels  of  cavalry  regiments  are  also  horse-dealers,  that 
they  have  a  profit  on  colts  and  fillies,  purchased  young  and  fed  at 
the  regimental  charge.  The  expression  *  horse-dealer  *  may  be 
unpalatable,  but  it  is  true.** 

To  these  statements  I  have  given,  and  I  again  give,  an  unre- 
served and  positive  contradiction;  they  are  false  in  letter  and 
spirit.    Behold  the  proof!    The  clothing  colonel  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  remounting  of  his  regiment ;  that  duty  and 
the  responsibility  rest  entirely  with  the  lieutenant-colonel.    The 
late  Sir  W.  Payne  Galway  once  interfered:   the  lientenant-colonel 
(Brothcrton)  resisted,  and  the  Horse  Guards  decided  against  Sir 
William,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  lieutenantrcoVoxiel  ^v^ 
responsible  to  the  Government.     Thus  calumny  t^e  to«^  ^^™  ^ 


the  ground,  or  rather  on  the  heads  of  the  calimmifttorB.   '^^^     r^v& 
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ing  colonels  are  not  horse-dealets  9xA.  ckb.  ^bJsb.  uO  "^"^^^^Xj^otia, 
lieutenant-colonel  selects  thehorseJ  .^i\6t  ^i^a»  iQ^^Wa**"^**  .«ii»'i  '5o' 
which  preclode  the  posgibility    Jt^-ofA  ^  *Jck  Tat^**"*"  .  k 

regolar  dealer,  and  gire  very  UtJjT"9^^\B^       '^^i  ^  ^   -{S«^^\. 

1.  TTie  hordes  are  all  Pnrch^V^^o^.^\s^  XW\<b«^**^^^*'*S* 
generally  by  an  officer,  not  ne<x^V^    Jfe  >*r,t  vk  J*'^.  rt    AJ^'^^^ 
the  risk  of  buying  ho«es  Wq   ^^  *L.^^\1a^^^^VV^ 
for  heavy  and  light  "«^'»«^^\y  ^;0i^^,^^ 
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dealers  make  their  profit ;  they  make  little  by  the  trade,  and  often 
lose  money. 

2.  No  horse  can  be  accepted  under  "rising  three,"  none  over 
'^  rising  seven  yeai's.**  And  there  is  an  allowance  to  the  dealer  of 
half-a-crown  per  horse  for  every  eighteen  miles  complete  after  the 
first  eighteen  of  the  journey  from  the  fair  or  place  of  inspection  to 
the  regiment.  The  officer  who  accompanies  the  dealer  also  receives 
eighteenpence  per  mile  travelling  expenses  to  and  fro,  bnt  those 
expenses  are  never  to  exceed  1/.  per  horse  porchased,  per  annum. 

3.  On  home  service  the  purchase-money  is  paid  by  ,the  regi- 
mental paymaster  under  control  and  responsibility  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  but  by  bills  on  the  agent  at  three  days'  sight  in 
favour  of  the  dealer ;  tiie  particulars  of  the  transaction  for  which 
each  bill  is  drawn  are  inserted  in  the  pay-lists,  and  thus  go  under 
the  revision  of  the  Secretary-at-War  and  Paymaster-General. 

4.  When  horses  join  a  regiment  none  can  be  turned  to  grass 
without  special  permission  from  the  Secretary-at-War. 

5.  When  horses  become  unfit  for  service  an  application  in 
writing  to  sell  must  be  made  through  the  Inspector-Creneral  of 
Cavalry,  whose  especial  business  it  is  also  to  ascertain  that  no 
horses  are  admitted  under  fifteen  hands,  and  of  activity,  strength, 
and  quality  fit  for  the  service.  When  cast,  the  sale  is  made  by 
auction,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer — ^the  time,  place, 
and  auctioneer  being  all  appointed  by  the  Secretary-at-War. 

The  only  exception  to  these  rules  is  the  Household  Brigade ; 
each  regiment  composing  it  receives  1402.  per  troop,  and  the 
produce  from  sales  of  cast  horses  to  cover  all  expenses.  This 
arrangement,  only  practicable  with  stationary  regiments,  gives 
greater  latitude  as  to  price  and  management,  yet  the  War  Office 
finds  it  on  the  whole  less  expensive  than  the  general  system. 
That  general  system,  however,  secures  economy  and  good  horses, 
as  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  some  years  back,  when  the 
Prench  and  Belgian  Governments  sent  agents  to  purchase  remounts 
in  England :  they  paid  35/.,  instead  of  26Z.  5&,  and  yet  got  but  the 
refuse  of  our  fairs ! 

President  Gladstone's  expression,  ''Fed  at  the  regimental 
charge,"  would  imply  frauds  in  the  forage  accounts,  as  if  the 
officers,  like  rogue  ostlers,  cribbed  from  the  horses*  food.  An 
insinuation  worthy  of  the  source  ^it  comes  from;  which  may  be 
safely  left  to  thd  feelings  of  English  gentlemen  for  refutation. 

President  Gladstone  says — The  Association  ''is  well  aware  l^t 
any  title  which  they  may  possess  to  public  confidence  must  rest 
altogether  upon  strict  veracity  and  careful  adhesion  to  facts.**    It  is 
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clear,  therefore,  the  President  and  his  Association  have  no  title 
whatever  to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  so  I  leave  them  to 
its  contempt. 

"W.  Napier, 

Major-General,  Colonel  27th  Begiment. 

Jan.  18,  1849. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times.' 

Sir,— President  Gladstone's  letter  in  your  journal  of  this  day 
ends  with  a  flourish,  reminding  me  of  the  French  caricature, 
wherein  a  man,  being  down  and  held  by  the  throat,  says  to  his 
adversary  **  I  forgive  you,  let  this  end."  But,  Sir,  I,  having  the 
President  by  the  throat,  mean,  paradoxical  and  savage  as  it  may 
seem,  to  choke  him  for  the  sake  of  morality.  Seriously,  Sir,  I  ask 
your  favour  for  this  letter,  because  if  such  flagitious  eflrontery  as 
the  President  displays  were  to  escape  public  exposure,  there  would 
be  a  public  wrong. 

I  might,  in  reply  to  his  long,  discursive,  and  evasive  story, 
relative  to  the  plan  of  clothing  regiments  through  their  colonels, 
be  content  to  say,  as  I  did  in  my  second  letter,  I  have  not  to  do 
with  that;  it  is  travelling  out  of  the  record;  on  which  nothing 
appears  but  the  question  whether  colonels  honourably  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  clothing  warrant  and  obey  the  military  laws  and 
regulations.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  will  be  diflicult  to  produce 
a  plan  more  economical  for  the  public  or  more  safe  for  the  soldier, 
and  in  proof  I  refer  those  desirous  of  information  to  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1833  upon  army  and  navy 
appointments.    But  I  will  not  let  the  President  off"  from  exposure. 

He  gives  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hebbert,  army- 
clothier,  before  that  committee,  designed  to  show  that  the  In- 
spectors of  Army  Clothing  are  negligent  and  dishonest.  And  this 
is  in  answer  to  my  statement  that  they  form  a  check  upon  tho 
colonels  1  This  is  matchless,  even  in  the  proceedings  of  profitable 
agitation.  Mr.  Hebbert*s  evidence,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  pages  75,  76,  77,  and  78,  was  directed  specifically  against  the 
Inspectors  of  the  East  India  Company's  clothing,  and  the  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Ordnance  and  Tower;  and  the  following  questions 
and  answers  place  the  mark  of  shame  indelibly  upon  President 
Gladstone's  forehead : — 

«*  Question  688.— You  have  stated  that  the  system  of  inspection 
by  Ordnance  Inspectors  is  deficient ;  do  you  consider  this  objection 
to  apply  to  the  military  officers  who  are  the  Inspectors  of  Army 
aothing? 
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^^ Answer, — ^Not  in  the  least;  more  careful  and  Tigilant  men 
could  not  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

*'  Question  689.— General  Campbell  and  Colonel  Duffy  are  tlie 
Inspectors  ? 

"  ^wsM^r.— Yes  ;  I  consider  that  the  supplies  of  the  army  gene- 
rally have  been  benefited  by  the  very  sound  judgment  they  haTe 
exercised  in  the  matter  of  supplies ;  but  I  consider  the  inspection 
of  army  clothing  does  not  terminate  with  the  inspection  of  it  by 
the  Army  Inspectors ;  a  second  insx>ection  of  it  invariably  takes 
place  after  the  supplies  are  sent  to  a  regiment.  The  sealed 
patterns,  with  which  the  Inspectors  compare  the  supplies,  are  also 
sent  to  the  regiment,  and  a  board,  consisting  of  the  three  senior 
officers  of  the  regiment  and  the  quartermaster,  assembles  to 
compare  the  supplies  with  the  sealed  patterns,  and  they  undergo  a 
very  rigid  inspection  at  that  period,  and  I  consider  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  army-clothier  does  not  even  then  cease,  and  that  he  is 
answerable  for  the  well-wearing  of  the  clothing  up  to  the  end  of 
the  time  it  has  to  wear.'* 

One  more  specimen.  The  President  writes  thus; — "'But,' 
says  Sir  William,  '  the  colonels  have  no  interest  in  sending  inferior 
clothing  to  their  regiments.'"  This  assertion,  attributed  to  me 
and  fixed  by  marks  of  quotation,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  my 
letters ;  neither  is  there  in  them  any  expression  which  could  have 
misled  the  President.  It  is  a  wilfal  misrepresentation,  like  all  his 
assertions,  of  which  I  will  now  give  a  summary : — 

1.  President  Gladstone  and  his  associates  chai^d  the  colonels 
with  habitually  and  sordidly  supplying  bad  clothing  to  their  regi- 
ments.— I  have  shown  the  rigorous  checks  provided  to  bar  such 
wrong. 

2.  They  charged  the  clothing  colonels  and  quartermasters 
with  league  and  partnership  to  defraud  the  soldiers  in  their  extra 
clothing. — I  have  shown  that  the  colonels  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  supply  of  such  extras,  and  that  the  checks 
provided  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  perpetrate  the  alleged 
frauds. 

3.  They  charged  ofiicers  generally  with  tyranny,'  and  said  the 
soldiers  dared  not  complain. — I  have  shown  that  the  military  laws, 
customs,  and  regulations  are  all  preventive  of  oppression ;  that  the 
soldiers  are  invited  to  complain  of  real  grievances  at  proper  times ; 
that  they  do  often  complain  and  are  redressed. 

4.  They  charged  the  colonels  of  cavalry  with  this  tyranny  and 
those  frauds,  and,  in  addition,  with  being  sordid  horse-dealers  and 
cribbers  of  forage,  at  the  expense  of  the  public — ^I  have  shown 


horses  for  their  regiments,  and  that  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  is 
under  such  regulations  and  supervision  that  he  could  not,  if  so 
inclined,  commit  wrong. 

5.  They  especially  charged  the  11th  Hussars  with  wearing 
scarlet  breeches,  extras,  thinking  no  doubt  they  were  a  remnant  of 
the  Babylonish  petticoat,  to  the  damage  of  the  soldier  and  the 
public— I  have  shown  that  the  breeches  are  crimson,  not  extras, 
and  do  no  damage  to  the  public  or  the  soldier. 

6.  They  charged  the  officers  with  obtaining  medical  aid  without 
payment,  whereas  soldiers  were  forced  to  pay. — I  have  shown  that 
neither  officer  nor  soldier  pays  for  medical  aid. 

7.  They  asserted  that  the  soldier  is  generally  ill-treated.  —  I 
have  shown  that  even  to  the  minutest  points  of  his  expenses, — his 
<dothing,  his  food,  his  rights  of  all  kinds,— the  utmost  care  is  taken 
to  render  him  strict  justice. 

8.  The  President  says  I  have  garbled  my  extract  from  the 
Association  tract,  which  is  not  true.— I  have  shown  how  he  garbled 
his  own  extract  as  to  the  "  Quartermaster  and  his  Chief  the 
Clothing  Colonel." 

9.  The  President  has,  as  I  have  shown  above,  given  a  forged 
quotation  irom  my  letters. 

10.  The  President  has  disgracefully  falsified  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hebbert.— I  have  exposed  him. 

President  Gladstone  prides  himself  upon  keeping  his  temper; 
better  to  have  lost  it  or  told  the  truth  ;  for  he  has  placed  himself 
in  the  painful  position  of  having  deliberately,  coolly,  and  without 
the  palliation  of  heated  passions,  published  ten  malignant  and 
injurious  falsehoods ! 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours, 

W.  NArrau, 
Major-General,  Colonel  of  the  27th  B^giment. 

Jan.  30. 

PS.  President  Gladstone's  last  leitet  ftx«t  mtormed  ^^  ^^^ 
Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Associ^uotv  ^«^  ana^ered  ^^^^^"^ 
and  I  have  consequently  only  uoC^CilV  ^^"^  ^'^'^^''^1?  v^  ^toouX. 
which  contains  but  two  points  ^^  8^    ^o^^^i^'-  Q\x^r-^»fe  ^       ^^^^ 
turning  tailor  myself,  after  expw^^V^\>  \^^  ^"^s^^^^^^  ^ ^s^^^sl  ^^s^"^ 
fraternity.    The  old  saying  tkl^^^^A  ^\  ^  \ss^^  ^^^>u>^  ^^'"^^ 
might  apply  hei^,  and  a  taJ^VV^^.  ^^«,  ^^^^  ^^l^-i^^^^^ 
ridiculous  than  a  colonel  ^Wtj^^?    \i^  ir\>     1  ^^'ws^x^?^  ^>bw^^^ 
tailor  or  colonel,  I  could  not  Jo^     ^  ^  A        ^    "^o  ^CQ^J58r 
heavier  goose  than  Presfdezjf  ^^    v      ^  ^^     ^^ 


^x^ 
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The  second  point  is  the  assertion  that  I  formerly  wrote  in  the 
newspapers  against  "military  ahnses." — T  never  wrote  on  that 
subject  in  the  newspapers,  or  in  any  other  medium  of  publicatiou. 
I  never  wrote  upon  it  at  all. 

The  Association  is  certainly,  to  use  its  own  comical  expression, 
'*  effecting  the  education  of  public  opinion  "  in  a  very  remarkable  if 
not  a  very  honourable  mode. 

w.y. 

Feb.  1. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Standard: 

Sir, — It  may  be  superfluous  further  to  notice  the  Liver-puddle 
and  its  solemn  dingy  goose ;  but  many  persons,  while  discarding 
with  scorn  their  foul  accusations,  think  the  mode  of  clotliing  regi- 
ments through  the  Colonels  objectionable ;  and  I  desire  to  show 
that  the  men  who  established  it  understopd  their  task,  w^hich  was, 
to  protect  the  public  and  the  soldier  from  fraud  and  cupidity.  The 
system  itself  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  a  standing  army,  but 
the  peculiar  regulations  were  established  in  1707,  and  must  there- 
fore have  had  John  Duke  of  Marlborough's  approbation,  if  not 
his  devisement  at  the  beginning,  as  it  has  the  approbation  of  Arthur 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  forty  rears' 
working,  during  which  period  the  British  army  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  best  clothed  in  Europe ;  and  intermediately  it  has  had  the 
approval  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  of  Sir  David  Dundas  as  Com- 
manders-in-Chief;  of  Sir  James  Pulteney  and  Mr.  AVindham  as 
Secretaries  of  War. 

That  an  ofScer  of  high  rank  should  be  made  clothier,  seems  on 
the  surface  a  ridiculous  and  objectionable  system ;  but  troops  must 
be  clothed  as  well  as  armed  by  a  General  who  intends  to  win,  and 
he  might  be  as  truly  describ^  and  ridiculed  as  an  armourer  or  a 
cook,  for  looking  to  such  matters  and  drawing  bills  for  their  cost. 
Yet  this  objection  of  shallow  wit,  together  with  the  seeming  im- 
policy of  placing  the  interesta  of  Colonels  and  their  duty  in  opposi- 
tion, has  many  times  caused  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  and  Royal  Commissions  for  investigation  and 
revision;  six  or  seven  have  examined  the  matter  between  1746 
when  the  first  was  appointed,  and  1833  when  the  last  sat,  and 
always  with  the  same  result,  namely,  that  the  plan  was  good  and 
the  objections  of  no  force. 

The  reasons  in  favour  are  many  and  strong,  even  though  it 
should  be  admitted  as  a  basis  that  oflScers,  after  losing  their  best 
blood,  many  of  them  their  fortunes,  and  all  of  them  wasting  their 
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youth  and  manhood  in  the  service  of  their  country,  shall  be  turned 
adrift  to  starve,  as  sometimes  sporting  dogs  are  when  the  season  is" 
oyer.  But  if  that  is  not  to  be  the  established  treatment,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Clothing  Coloners  interest  and  comfort  would  both  be- 
promoted  by  granting  him  a  regular  fixed  salary  as  a  general  officer,, 
free  from  the  trouble  and  risk  of  clothing  his  regiment ;  and  the 
following  observations  will  show  that  it  is  not  for  his  benefit,  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  of  the  private  soldier,  the 
system  has  been  established. 

A  certain  number  of  Generals  do  thus  receive  a  provision  of 
something  less  upon  an  average  than  lOOOZ.  per  annum,  after 
having  served  upon  an  average  more  than  45  years;  and  the 
appointment  to  regiments  being  a  species  of  lottery,  having  the 
authority  of  ancient  customs  and  exciting  hope  in  all  though  the 
reality  comes  to  comparatively  few,  suffices  to  content  the  rejected 
with  a  very  low  scale  of  remuneration.  If  the  system  were 
changed,  there  could  be  no  just  ground  for  refusing  all  Generals 
an  equal  and  much  higher  rate  of  pay;  for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  4002.  per  annum,  given  after  perhaps  50  years'  work  to  a 
man  covered  with  wounds  and  who  has  done  the  State  good  ser- 
rice,  is  an  adequate  provision. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Colonels  are  so  many  guardians 
of  the  soldier*s  interest;  they  are  responsible  in  character  and 
in  fortune  for  the  goodness  of  the  supplies ;  and  to  those  influ- 
ences are  added  supervision  and  checks  which  render  sordid 
frauds  nearly  impossible.  Every  Colonel  is  stimulated  by  his  own 
interest  to  watch  closely  the  conduct  of  his  clothier ;  each  clothier 
is  a  contractor,  subject  to  rigorous  investigation,  and  upon  whom 
failure  is  visited  instantly  with  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  goods 
and  the  loss  of  future  employment.  But  failure  of  one  contract 
would  only  affect  one  regiment,  and  that  temporarily,  a  point  of 
great  importance. 

Change  this  system  for  one  of  general  contract.  There  must 
be  a  Government  Board,  half  civil,  half  military,  with  chiefs  and 
subordinates  and  clerks  and  messengers,  involving  an  immense 
correspondence,  accounts,  stationery,  ppstage,  and  law-proceed- 
ings ;  and  all  those  persons  must  be  well  paid  or  they  would  inevit- 
ably pay  themselves  out  of  the  contract,  and  not  only  must  they 
be  well  paid,  but  have  superannuation  pensions  after  a  certain 
number  of  years.  There  must  be  great  storehouses  at  home  and 
abroad ;  storekeepers  innumerable,  checking  officers,  guards,  lights, 
and  fuel;  there  must  be  insurance  against  fire,  destruction  by 
iij sects,  by  negligence^  by  time,  by  accident;  and  there  must  be  an 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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immense  accession  of  tronble  and  diflScnlty  for  in6i>ection  and  for 
the  fitting  of  clothing  because  of  the  accumulations  in  masBes  of 
the  articles.  There  must  be  expenses  of  freight,  of  shipping  and 
unshipping,  of  wharfage  and  demurrage,  and  of  sea  and  land  insoF- 
ance,  or  losses  attending  the  transmission  of  the  stores  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  all  of  which  now  fall  on  the  Colonels.  Finally,  if  tlie 
great  contractor  fails,  the  whole  army  suffers  at  once,  and  for  a 
long  time. 

The  above  are  the  surface  objections  to  a  general  contract 
system ;  below  that  surface  would  run  the  currents  of  jobbing, 
bribery,  and  electioneering  interests ;  and  where  would  be  tiie 
soldier's  chance  of  protection  ?  Now  he  has  his  own  established 
right  of  complaint;  the  vigilance  and  professional  spirit  of  the 
regimental  officers ;  the  honour  and  sense  of  duty  of  the  Inspector- 
General;  the  power  of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  General  Officers,  checked  by  the  Inspecting  Officers 
of  Clothing;  the  honour  and  pecuniary  interest  of  the  Clothing 
Colonel— all  working  in  his  favour :  and  so  rigorous  are  the  condi- 
tions to  be  fulfilled,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Colonel  never 
ceases  until  the  clothing  has  been  worn  long  enough  to  vindicate 
its  goodness. 

None  of  those  checks  would  exist  with  a  Government  contract, 
or  avail  if  they  did  exist.  The  Inspectors  would  be  of  the  Board, 
and  their  certificate  would  at  once  suffice  for  the  payment  before 
the  clothing  reaches  the  soldier ;  or  interest  must  be  paid  for  the 
delay.  The  irresponsibility  and  consequent  arrogance  and  negli- 
^nce  of  great  Government  Boards  are  proverbial.  Would  a  Clotii- 
ing  Board,  with  all  its  inevitable  secret  electioneering  and  trade 
interests  and  jobbing,  ever  listen  to  the  complaint  of  a  soldier? 
No ;  though  it  were  backed  up  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  What 
ondless  correspondence  would  ensue ;  what  proofs  and  arguments 
^ven  that  all  was  right,  that  no  injury  had  been  done,  that  the 
Board  had  followed  the  usual  course,  and  that  all  was  right! 
The  soldier  has  now  his  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Commander-in- 
C/hief.  Then  he  would  only  have  it  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  Mr.  Cobden  would  of  course  be  ready  to  defend  the 
^eat  contractor  who  had  subscribed  to  his  testimonial. 

But  there  is  experience  in  favour  of  the  present  system.  The 
Guards'  clothing  and  equipment  were  taken  from  the  Colonels 
and  put  under  the  Secretary-at-War ;  the  cost  to  the  public  was 
immediately  augmented.  The  Artillery,  the  Marines,  and  the 
Teteran  battalions,  under  the  Ordnance  Board,  were  certainly  not 
better,  the  evidence  would  go  to  show  them  worse,  supplied  than 
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the  Line  and  at  a  greater  expense.  Let  the  numbers  of  men 
be  increased  from  a  few  thousands  in  England  to  two  hnndred 
thousand  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  the  defects  and  expenses 
will  increase  in  a  geometrical  proportion. 

In  fine,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual  system  is  better,  because 
many  contractors  are  engaged  competing  for  the  Coloners  patron^ 
age— not  by  tenders,  which  bring  all  sorts  of  adventurers  into 
the  field,  but  by  a  steady  well-understood  community  of  interests, 
<  depending  on  good  faith  to  the  soldier  and  the  Colonel,  and  under 
the  strictest  supervision  of  men  having  a  professional  duty,  and 
summary  power,  to  enforce  fair  dealing. 

To  return  to  the  puddle  and  its  goose.  They  find  an  incon- 
sistency, because  in  my  *  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  *  I  wrote 
thus—'^The  British  soldier  conquered  in  the  cold,  shade  of  aris- 
tocracy;"— and  now  I  write,  that  I  can  "come  to  no  conclusion 
unfavourable  to  the  British  military  system."  This  is  an  instance 
of  malignant  ignorance  overshooting  its  mark.  The  "  cold  shade  *' 
belongs  to  the  political  not  the  military  system,  which  involves 
only  the  intercourse  of  command.  But  the  passage  is  simply  an 
eulogium  upon  the  fortitude  and  spirit  of  the  British  soldier;  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  French  system  was  applicable  to  the 
British  army,  or  a  better  system.  The  French  army,  taken  by 
conscription  from  all  classes  alike,  excited  by  a  revolutionary 
frenzy,  and  having  to  maintain  the  very  existence  of  its  nation 
against  the  banded  monarchs  of  Europe,  required,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  an  extraordinary  regimen ;  but  though  brandy  will  nerve 
a  man  for  momentary  desperate  exertions,  it  will  weaken  him  if 
given  every  day.  Shower  military  rewards  and  honours  upon 
every  daring,  ambitious,  reckless  fellow,  and  such  men  would  flock 
to  the  army  ajB  they  do  now  to  California ;  and  if  they  were  not 
satiated,  which  would  be  impossible,  would  soon  make  the  sword 
govern. 

But  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  and  admitting 
for  argument  that  the  "  cold  shade  "  appertained  to  tb©  military 
not  the  political  system,  it  had  reference  exclusiveVy  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Peninsular  war.    And  I  pr^y  "jou  to  mwck  \io^  TDam?  g\eama 
•of  sunshine  have  since  been  let  i^v « v       vc 

1.  The  institution  of  Coloot^.^ '  -eaJvia  \)ewm^T3M«V&  oi^^^^^^  - 
having  higher  rank  and  increas^^^    ^  ^    ^xvt  «cv^ 

2.  Good-conduct  stripes  f^THV^'^^eft.   ^^Xil^ttN«v«. '^^^''^ 
increase  of  pay.  v        J^^  ^^^-^xs®^^^*" 


3.  Gratuities  and  P«nsio|w  V  \)e!^<^^^  ^^ 


Bioned  Officers  for  meriton'oiK^  «•  (S^  o  -^ 
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4.  Higher  rates  of  pensions,  and  character  allowed  to  weigh  ib 
the  claim. 

5.  A  greater  nnmber  of  commissions  appropriated  for  non> 
conmussioned  Officers,  and  a  considerable  allowance  of  money  for 
an  ontfit. 

6.  Conrts-Martial  more  carefuUy  regulated;  corporal  pnnishr 
ment  restricted  to  a  few  crimes,  and  iJmost  obliterated  from  the 
military  code. 

7.  Limited  service  snbstitated  for  unlimited. 

8.  Begimental  schools  for  soldiers'  children,  and  libraries  for 
the  men. 

9.  War -medals  granted  to  all  soldiers,  instead  of  being,  re- 
stricted to  a  few  Officers. 

10.  Last,  not  least,  mentioning  by  name  those  soldiers  wha 
hare  distinguished  themselves  in  batde — ^first  done  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  apparently  likely  to  be  adopted  generally. 

I  now  repeat,  without  the  slightest  inconsistency,  that  I  am- 
unable  by  comparison  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  un&Tourable  to^ 
the  British  military  system. 

As  to  the  false  and  ribald  statements  concerning  my  own  and 
my;  brother's  careers,  contained  in  the  seventh  Tract  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, they  are  as  false  and  contemptible  as  the  anonymous 
abusive  letters  with  which  the  partisans  of  the  Association  have 
assailed  me.  But  the  reasoning  of  the  Association  comes  simply 
to  this :  If  I  would  acknowledge  that  myself  and  my  brother 
Officers  were  justly  charged  with  the  vilest  sordid  frauds  upon  the 
soldiers,  and  gross  violation  of  our  duty  to  the  Sovereign  and  to* 
the  public,  then  this  Association  and  its  President  would  receive 
me  with  open  arms  as  a  worthy  coadjutor ! 

W,  Napier, 

Major-General,  Colonel  27th  Begiment. 
Feb.  14. 
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•SELECTION  FROM  MS.  NOTES  ON  'MtlMOIRES  DE  NAPOLfiON.' 


Text. 

Les  nutiiutiana  mUiiaires  de$  An- 
glaiM  8oni  mciewet:  l^  Ub  noperent 
lew  recrtUement  qu'h  prix  d^argentt  H 
ee  nest  que  fr^quemment  Ha  vident 
leun  prisons  dans  leurs  regimens; 
2^,leur  diseipUne  est  erueUe;  3^  Vespece 
de  leun  sMats  est  telle,  qu'iU  ne  peuvent 
eii  tirer  que  des  sous-officiers  m^iocres ; 
ce  qui  les  oblige  a  multiplier  les  offieiers 
hors  de  toute  proportion ;  4*,  chacun  de 
l4swrs  hataiUons  trdine  a  sa  suite  des 
centaines  de  femmes  et  d^enfants; 
<iueune  armee  na  autant  de  hagages ; 
5",  Us  places  d^offiders  sont  v^dles : 
les  Ueutenanees,  les  compagnies,  les 
batcUUons  ifaeliHsni ;  6°.  un  offider  est 
a.  la  fois  major  dans  V arm/is  et  oapi- 
taine  dans  son  rigiment;  Uzarrerie 
fort  contraire  a  tout  esprit  militaire. 
— (Melanges,  Montholon,  vol.  i.,  p. 
249.) 


Notes  by  Col.  Napieb. 
Thifl  is  not  sound  criticism.  The 
recruiting  by  money  obtains  stouter 
and  more  willing  men.  The  taking 
men  from  prisons  was  under  the 
extreme  pressure  of  Napoleon's  war- 
fine  ;  it  had  its  advantages  also :  it 
gave  many  stout  men,  saved  punish- 
ment, and  enabled  Government  to 
employ  the  good  regiments  on  ser- 
vice— for  the  prison  men  were  not, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  sent  to  the 
regiments  of  character;  moreover  the 
system  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  English  military 
institution.  The  discipline  was  cruel, 
it  is  so  no  longer,  but  is  very  just. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  were, 
and  are,  excellent.  In  Spain  the 
baggage  was  not  unreasonably  great 
The  system  of  purchase  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  involving  national 
customs  and  feelings :  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  good,  but  it  should  not  be 
pushed  too  fiu*.  The  brevet  rank  is  a  consequence  of  purchase ;  it  opens  pro- 
motion for  long  service  without  money. 

No  doubt  the  English  military  institutions  are  anomalous,  and  in  some  points 
defective ;  but  all  military  institutions  must  be  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
national  manners  and  customs.  England  has  sent  forth  at  all  times  soldiers 
capable  of  conquering  every  enemy ;  her  institutions  cannot  therefore  be  very 
bad,  or  the  soldier  himself  must  be  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  men. 


Les  offlcieri  des  compagnies  se  d€- 
graderaient  eUs  se  milaient  des  details 
du  d^eompte  du  sddat;  its  devien^ 
draient  eous-officiere ;  le  Sergent^major 


This  is  one  of  the  things  that  de- 
pexid  on  national  cusioms.    In  the 
^yitish  army  the  beat  efffecta  aie  plo- 
wed lay  the  ivde  th*.\.o«^ce«  and  not 
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eel  propre  a  ce  service,  —  (Mdanges,     sergeants  shall  settle  peraonaUj  with 
Montholon,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  their  men.    The  c^cer*8  honour  is 

a  safegnard  for  the  man,  who  has 
besides  the  right  to  complain  to  hia 
commanding  officer  and  to  the  inspecting  general  if  he  is  wronged;  this 
practice  also  brings  the  oifioer  more  in  contact  with  his  men,  and  makes  them 
acquainted  with  each  other's  characters :  there  is  nothing  a  soldier  abhors  so 
much  as  an  officer  who  is  mean  or  tricky  about  money;  hence  the  love  and 
esteem  of  the  soldier  is  a  premium  for  honour  in  the  officer.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  precautions,  the  soldier  is  sometimes  defrauded  by  seigeants ;  what 
would  it  be  if  the  latter  had  entire  control  of  the  payments !  The  British  officer 
is  proud  and  disdainful ;  it  is  good  to  bring  him  perforce  into  contact  with  the 
poverty  and  wants  of  the  poor  soldier :  the  French  officer  is  familiar  with  his 
men  off  duty ;  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  keep  them  asunder  in  money 
matters ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  French  soldier's 
security  for  his  pay  is  not  so  good  as  the  British  soldier's.  The  conscription 
also  must  be  considered ;  the  French  soldier  is  often  of  higher  rank  in  society 
and  better  educated  than  his  officer — Whence  a  necessity  for  keeping  the  latter 
from  the  temptation  of  defrauding  his  men.  In  fine,  military  institutions  are 
like  constitutions,  the  growth  of  national  manners  under  different  systems  of 
pruning  and  training.  This  general  rule  will,  however,  be  an  infiJlible  guide 
in  all  services.  The  soldier  cannot  have  too  much  reverence  and  esteem  for  his 
officer :  the  officer  cannot  be  esteemed  if  he  is  not  just ;  he  may  be  esteemed 
without  being  loved.    To  be  both  he  must  not  keep  aloof  from  his  men. — WJf, 


I  know  this  to  be  correct ;  I  have 
seen  the  original  states  of  the  army ; 
the  Emperor's  private  states,  which 
could  not  be  wrong.  I  mean  as  to 
the  400,000  men.  What  proportion 
passed  Smolensk  I  only  know  from 
this  account. 


En  Russie  nos  pertes  furent  eon- 
nd&ablest  mais  non  pas  teUes  qu'on 
se  Vimagine,  400,000  liommes  pas- 
serent  la  VUhde;  160,000  settlement 
depassereni  Smolensk  pour  se  porter 
9ur  Moskou;  240,000  hommes  res- 
Ureni  en  reserve  etUre  la  Vutule,  le 
Borysthine,  et  la  Dmna.  La  moiti€ 
de  ces  400,000  Itommes  ^laient  Autri- 

cluenst  Prussiens,  Saaest  PolonaiSt  &c,  &c.  La  campagne  de  1812  en  Russie 
coiuta  moins  de  50,000  hommes  a  la  France  adueUe, — (Melanges,  Montholon, 
vol.  ii  p.  65). 

La  mort  du  Ihtc  d'Enghien  doit 
Hre  aUribu^e  aux  personnes  qui  diri- 
geaient  et  commandaient  de  Londres 
Vassaseinat  du  Premier  Constd  .... 
eUe  doit  Stre  attribute  aussi  "k  ceux 
qui  s'efibro^nt,  par  des  rapports  et 
des  conjectures,  a  le  presenter  comme 
0  chef  de  la  conspiration ;  elle  doit  Hre 
itemeUement  reproch^  enfin  k  ceux 
qui,  entraines  par  tm  zele  criminel. 


Talleyrand  and  Fouche. 


This  is  pointed  at  St  Real,  the 
Grand  Judge.     He  held  back  the 
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n'ottendirmU  point  lea  ordrei  de  leur  Diike*8  letter  to  Napoleon,  and  also 
touwrain  pour  ex^duter  le  jugement  the  judj^ent  of  the  Ooort-martial* 
cb  2a  commiaaion  militaire,  Le  Duo  which  by  the  law  of  France  is  alwaya 
d'Enghien  peril  victime  dea  intriguea  executed  within  a  certain  time  withonfci 
d'tdora.  8a  mori,  ai  injuatement  re-  confirmation,  nnless  a  superior  ordeir 
proch^e  h  NapoUbn,  lui  nuiait,  et  ne  forbids  it  This  very  curious  history 
luifut  daucune  vtilite  politique,  8i  was  known  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
NapoUon  avait  e4  capable  d^ordoTmer  it  will  be  probably  told  some  day  in. 
tm  crime,  Louia  18"*  et  Ferdinand  ne  his  memoirs  :  it  was  told  by  Joseph. 
rigneraient  point  avjourd^hui ;  leur  to  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Cowell^ 
fnorty  on  Ta  d^h  dit,  lui  a  Oi  pro-  Joseph's  story  runs  thus : — He  was. 
poade,  eomeHUe  mime  a  plusieura  re-  at  his  house  at  Marfontaine  near 
priaea, — (Melanges,  Montholon,  vol.  ii.  Paris,  when  information  reached  him. 
p.  885.)  that  some  remarkable  event  had  hap- 

pened. He  repaired  to  the  Tuileries^ 
and  went  towards  his  brother's  room  :- 
suddenly  Josephine  came  out  of  a  side-room  in  her  bedgown,  and  in  a  hurried' 
manner  said  "  Go  to  him — ^be  quick — the  Due  d'Enghien  is  a  prisoner ;  the 
Boiteux  (Talleyrand)  is  with  your  brother  and  is  giving  him  bad  advice." 
Joseph  went  hastily  into  the  Emperor's  room,  and  there  was  Talleyrand,  who- 
on  seeing  Joseph  left  the  room,  but  in  passing  gave  a  significant  sneering, 
smile.  Joseph  understood  this  to  mean  **  You  are  too  late,  I  have  settled  the- 
affiur."  In  this  notion  he  walked  straight  up  to  the  Emperor,  and  repeated 
some  lines  from  a  French  poet  which  had  been  a  favourite  declamation  with 
both  of  them  when  they  were  boys.  Napoleon  smiled  and  replied,  "  That  did 
very  well  for  boys,  but  Talleyrand  has  been  putting  the  matter  in  its  true- 
light  ;  he  says  the  Duke  is  accused  of  plotting  my  assassination  and  raising  a. 
civil  war ;  that  any  man  of  less  degree  would  be  put  to  death  for  this,  and  there 
would  be  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  permitting  the  Duke,  merely  because  he- 
is  a  Bourbon,  to  commit  such  crimes  with  impunity."  Joseph  instantly  repeated 
the  verses  again,  the  purport  being  that  an  enemy  in  your  power  ought  to  be 
spared.  '*Ah,  yes  I"  replied  Napoleon,  "but  justice  must  first  be  satisfied. 
The  Duke  must  be  tried :  the  proo£s  are  complete,  and  he  will  certainly  be- 
found  guilty ;  but  then  I  can  pardon  him  ;'*  and  he  repeated  the  verses  himself; 
he  added — **  I  am  even  anxious  to  attach  him  to  me,  and  to  give  him  high  com- 
mand." Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Joseph  retired,  and  that  evening  went  to 
different  **  salons,"  principally  among  the  Boyalists.  To  his  astonishment  he^ 
found  the  latter  wUling  to  urge  the  Duke's  execution.  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^ 
had  been  giving  the  cue  to  their  opinions  and  language :  they  said — **  If  any  of 
us  had  been  engaged  in  such  an  afihir,  no  mercy  would  be  shown  us ;  but 
because  he  is  of  royal  blood  he  is  to  be  pardoned."  Joseph  told  all  those  who- 
were  anxious  for  his  life  that  he  would  not  be  harmed  in  any  way,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  feeling  of  pity  for  him ;  for,  trusting  to  Napoleon's 
asBuranoea,  he  wished  to  soften  the  angry  feeling  which  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^ 
had  raised  by  their  vUlanous  proceedings :  they  hoped  thus  to  foroe  the^ 
Emperor  into  a  bloody  course.  Joseph  slept  that  night  at  Paris,  but  he  was 
Buddenly  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  message  from  Josephine  to  say  that 
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•omething  dreadful  had  happened.  He  hastened  to  the  palace,  and  had  just 
reached  his  brother's  room  when  the  door  opened  violently,  and  the  Emperor 
appealed  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  passion,  pushing  St  Real  the  judge  out, 
and,  as  Joseph  thought,  striking  him.  Joseph  went  to  his  brother  and  sought 
to  soothe  him,  but  he  oould  get  no  answer  from  him :  he  continued  to  repeat, 
**  He  has  destroyed  the  finest  moment  of  my  life."  At  last  he  suddenly  ceased 
this  exclamation  and  said,  "  Well !  the  wine  is  drawn — we  must  drink  ;**  then, 
assuming  a  peculiar  marble  look  which  belonged  to  him  when  his  reaolutun 
was  fixed,  he  commenced  speaking  of  other  subjects,  and  from  that  hour  to  his 
death  Joseph  neyer  oould  obtain  any  explanation  of  his  violence  to  St.  BeaL 
On  quitting  Napoleon  he  learned  that  the  Duke  had  been  shot  an  hour  before. 
However,  in  alter  years  when  Joseph  was  an  exile  in  America,  he  met  St.  Real, 
then  also  an  exile,  and  heard  from  him  this  explanation.  **  I  was  troubled  to 
find  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  *  Salons,'  and  especiaUy  of  the  BoyaUsts, 
was  against  the  Duke.  I  knew  that  Talleyrand  and  Fouch€  were  at  work 
exciting  Ihis  feeling.  I  knew  also  that  the  Emperor  was  inclined  to  mercy,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  cry  and  a  faction  if  the  Duke  was  pardoned  :  I  thought  to 
save  the  Emperor  from  this  inconvenience,  and  from  the  annoyance  of  deciding ; 
so  I  kept  back  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  until  that  sentence  had  been 
executed ;  and  you  saw  the  effect  on  the  Emperor." 

Napoleon  was  so  firm  and  proud  a  man  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  dear 
iiimselfl  He  knew  that  if  he  threw  the  blame  on  St.  Beal  the  world  would 
only  say  he  sacrificed  his  tool  Therefore  lie  kept  silence,  but  he  has  in  his 
Memoirs  hinted  at  the  truth,  using  the  initial  S.  for  St  BeaL  This  has  giv«i 
rise  to  the  belief  that  he  meant  Savary,  but  it  is  an  error.  St  Beal  was  the 
judge  whose  business  it  was  to  bring  the  judgment  to  the  Emperor  for  his  final 
■determination ;  and  as  that  was  not  given,  the  sentence  was  executed  as  a 
matter  of  course  according  to  the  French  law. — W.  N, 

THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  NILE. 

Le  prcjet  de  VAmiral  Oait  cTat-  This  is  true. 

taquer  de  vaisseau  a  vaisseau  chaque 
Mtiment  Franfois,  jetant  Vanere  par 

Varriere,  et  se  pla^ant  en  iravers  de  la  proue  des  Franfois.  Le  hasard  dumgea 
cette  disposition.  Le  CuUoden,  destine  a  attaquer  le  Guenier,  roulant  patser 
entre  son  gaudie  et  VUe,  ^choua. 

Le  Goliath,  qui  le  suivait,  ma-  This  is  an  error.  Sir  Th(»nas  Foley 
rueuvrant  pour  se  mouHler  au  travers    '    had  an  old  chart,  by  which  he  knew 

de  la  proue  du  Guerrier,  fut  entra'm^  there  was  water  enough  inside  :  the 

par  le  vent  et  le  courant,  et  ne  jeta  famous   manoeuvre  and   the  speech 

lancre    quaprh    avoir    dipa»s€  et  attributed  to  Nelson  are  vulgar  errois. 

toum€  ce  vaisseau,  S'apercevant  ahrs  The  first  belongs  to  Foley ;  the  lart 

.  que  la  batterie  gauche  ne  tirait  pas,  il  was  not  made  before  the  fight,  at  all 

se  pUifa  hord  a  hord  avec  lui,  etledS-  events.    Nelson  even  told  Foley  afier- 

sempara  en  peu  de  temps,    Le  ZS^,  wards  he  did  not  Imow  what  he  was 
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deuxieme  vaisseau  Anglat$,  suhU  le  at  when  he  saw  him  passing  between 
nwuvemeiU  du  Goliath,  et  se  mouiUant  the  island  and  the  French  fleet,  and 
bord  a  bord  du  Gnemer,  qui  ne  pou-  that  if  he  had  known  he  would  have 
vaii  pas  r^pqndre  a  son  /su,  il  le  d^  stopped  him ;  or  if  he  could  haye  got 
mate  promptement,  <h!.---(Gourgaud,  a  signal  ready  he  would  have  recalled 
vol.  ii  p.  183.)  him :   it  was  the  last  expression,  I 

think.  Was  Nelson  wrong?  I  believe 
not.  The  attack  thus  led  by  Foley 
was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  battles  at  sea ;  Nelson's  own  plan  was  better; 
and  if  Yilleneuve  had  come  up,  it  would  have  been  found  so.  Foley  and 
the  ships  inside  the  line  could  not  have  beaten  back  against  the  wind ;  and  to 
run  down  the  French  line  in  that  narrow  passage  would  have  been  very  dan- 
gerous :  they  must  have  remained  and  continued  tlieir  fight  Meanwhile,  Yille- 
neuve, who  had  only  about  one  mile  to  beat  up  with  plenty  of  sea-room,  would 
with  freeti  ships  have  placed  Nelson  and  the  vessels  which  followed  him  on 
the  outside  of  the  French  line  between  two  fires,  just  as  Foley  had  placed  the 
French  left :  then  if  Yilleneuve  was  beaten,  he  would  have  gone  ofl^  as  fiu*  as 
sea  and  wind  were  concerned;  but  if  Nelson  and  Foley  were  beaten,  they 
would  have  had  no  retreat  On  the  other  hand,  Foley  said  he  trusted  to  the 
known  habits  of  the  French  who  seldom  got  more  than  one  side  of  their  ships 
cleared  for  action ;  and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion. 

Sir  Thomas  Foley,  being  shown  this  account  of  the  battle  by  General  Sir 
C  Napier,  admitted  that  it  was  generally  very  accurate,  though  there  were 
some  errors  of  detail.  He  was  a  very  simple-minded,  brave,  and  honest  man. 
He  cherished  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  had  no  vanity.  His  friends, 
knowing  the  share  he  had  in  the  action,  forced  an  acknowledgment  of  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  Foley  never  disputed  that  Nelson's  plan  might  have  been 
better,  though  he  gave  the  reasons  above  stated  for  his  own  enterprising  move- 
ment 


Alexandre,  Condi,  ont  pu  com- 
mander  dee  leur  piue  jeune  jdge :  Vart 
de  la  guerre  de.  ierre  ett  t^n  art  de 
ginie  dvntpiraUon;  maie^  ni.  Alex- 
andre ni  Condi,  h  Vdge  de  22  ana, 
n'eueeent  eommandiune  arm6s  navale, 
.  Dane  cdle-ei  rien  rCett  ginie  ni  inept- 
.ration;  tout  y  eet  poeiU'f  et  expirl- 
enee,  Le  g€n&al  de  mer  na  heeoin 
que  d\ne  science,  eeUe  de  la  naviga- 
tion. Cdui  de  terre  a  hesoin  de  toules, 
otf  (f  tt»  talent  qui  ^quivaut  h  toutes, 
cdui  de  profiter  de  touites  les  exp6- 
rienees  et  de  toules  les  oonnaissances, 
Un  g^n&al  de  mer  n*a  rien  h  deviner ; 
il  sail  ou  est  son  etmemi ;  tZ  oonnAU  sa 
force,  Vn  g^n&al  de  terre  ne  sail 
Jamais  rien   certainement ;    ne   toit 


In  land  operations  the  natural  ob- 
stacles are,  generally  speaking,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  efforts  of  man ;  at  sea 
they  control  his  powers.  A  general 
can  move  his  army  anywhere  and 
anyhow,  because  it  is  a  sentient  ma- 
chine, and  the  loss  of  some  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  is  not  irremediable :  an 
admiral  can  only  evade  natural  ob- 
stacles ;  he  cannot  overcome  them : 
winds,  waves,  rocks,  are  liis  masters ; 
his  army  is  of  wood  and  iron,  non- 
sentient,  and  it  goes  to  wreck  alto- 
gether, or  is  saved  altogether;  it 
cannot  lose  a  part  and  remain  avail- 
able for  service:  a  ship  goes  down 
altogether.  A  general's  genius  may 
rise  above  impediments  of  nature ;  an 
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jamais  bien  son  ennemi ;  ne  sail  jamais 
positivement  ou  U  est,  &c. — (^Qour- 
gaud,  voL  ii.  p.  189.) 


Ces  pays  (Africa  and  Asia)  Hard 
habiUs  par  des  hommes  de  plusieurs 
couleurs,  Japolygamie  est  leseid  moyen 
d'empecher  qu*ils  ne  se  pers^cutent, 
Les  Uffidateurs  ont  pens€  que,  pour  que 
Us  Uancs  ne  fussent  pas  ennemis  des 
noirSi  les  noirs  des  blancs,  les  cuivr^s 
des  uns  et  des  autres,  U  faUait  les 
/aire  Urns  membres  dune  meme  fa- 
miBe,  et  lutter  ainsi  contre  ce  penchant 
de  Vhomme  de  kair  tout  ce  qui  n'est 
pas  a  hit.  Mahomet  pense  que  quatre 
femmes  etaient  suffisantespour  aUdndre 
ce  hut,  parceque  chaque  hommepouvait 
avoir  une  Uanche,  une  noire,  une  cut- 
vr€e,  et  une  femme  d^une  autre  couleur. 
Sans  doute  il  eiait  aussi  dans  la  nature 
d'une  rdigion  sensueUe  defavoHser  les 
passions  de  ses  sectateurs ;  et  en  cda  la 
politique  etle  prophHe  ontpusetrouver 
Saccord, — (Gourgand,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.) 

Le  G^n&al  Hoche  mourut  dans  ce 
temps  suhitement  a  Mayence,  Beau- 
coup  de  gens  ont  cru  qu'U  atxiit  el€ 
empoisonn^;  cette  opinion  n*est  pas 
/(md^c.—(Montholon,  vol.  iv.  p.  268.) 


admirars  genios  coDBisU  in  yielding 
to  them,  and  henoe  he  cannot  give  ftill 
scope  to  his  natural  courage  or  enter- 
prise. He  is  always  restricted  by  fear 
of  a  master  whose  orders  cannot  be 
contradicted — ^Nature  1 

Perhaps  also  because  the  new  reli- 
gion being  to  be  propagated  by  the 
sword,  the  men  would  be  swept  away 
in  far  greater  numbers  on  both  Eides 
than  the  women ;  and  it  was  necessaiy 
to  sustain  the  races  without  a  general 
depravation  of  morals,  by  permitting 
polygamy,  though  Mahomet's  great 
genius  led  him  to  restrict  it  to  four 
wives.  Did  he  overlook  the  terrible 
results  of  lowering  the  character  and 
position  of  women?  or  was  he  un- 
able to  correct  the  manners  of  his 
people  ?  Probably  the  latter,  for  he 
always  treated  his  own  wives  with 
great  distinction. 


Marshal  Soult  told  me  tiiat  he  was 
with  Hoche  when  his  death  happened ; 
that  his  (Soult's)  belief,  and  Hocfae's 
also,  was  that  he  was  poisoned  by  tiie 
councils.  Soult  gave  me  many  rtroug 
proofiB  that  this  opinion  was  oonect; 
amongst  others,  he  pointed  to  the  tatt 
that  three  surgeons  opened  the  body ;  two  were  ignorant  anny  sutgeons,  the 
other  was  an  eminent  person  of  Mayence :  the  two  first  declared  against  poison ; 
tlie  last  positively  declared  that  the  traces  of  poison  were  evident :  tiie  opinioQ 
of  the  two  first  was  published,  the  opinion  of  the  latter  suppressed !  Hoche,. 
before  he  died,  told  Soult  he  had  been  poisoned  by  agents  of  the  councils. — W.  N, 


Mais  Pitt  redouta  le  degre  de  puis- 
sance oil  la  France  pouvcUt  s'€lever  si 
on  lui  laissait  tranquiUement  etaJUirsa 
revolution;  et  U  ne  songea  pas  qu^U 
mettait  en  pML  la  destines  de  T Europe 
entiere,  s'U  parvenait  h  Varmee  contre 
la  liberte  Frangaise^^^'MxmiholoJir 
Tol.  V.  p.  146.) 


An  error.  Pitt  did  not  want  to  go 
to  war.  He  was  forced  to  it  by  Idfds 
Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  who  were 
the  chiefs  and  organs  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, or  rather  of  the  borough  dir 
garchy  of  England, 
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L'enihounanne  ffuerrier,  et  mriout 
Venthouncume  r^colutiormaire  que  la 
France  avail  deploy  €  depute  la  batatUe 
de  JemmappeSy  dvi  faire  prhoir  qu'au 
moment  d'un  danger  plus  e&ieux  dont 
VarmSe  de  Clairfayt  et  ceUee  dee  imi- 
gr^  fodsaient  la  menace,  wie  grande 
d^monetraUon  nationals  de  difenee, 
une  insurrection  unanime  pour  Vat- 
toque,  se  deploiraient  dans  toute  la 
France, — (Montholon,  vol.  v.  p.  147.) 

Si  les  operations  de  la  Basse  Ten- 
dee  eussent  ^t^,  comme  cda  devait  Sire, 
oombin€es  avec  ceUes  de  la  Haute  Ven- 
dee oil  commandait  CaihUineaUf  la 
B^pubiique  etait  infatUUblemeiU,  vaineue, 
mais  U  manqua  toujours  un  Prince  h 
la  tSte  de  la  cause  Vend^enne.  Les 
BoycHistes  le  demanderent  sans  cesse  ci 
VAngleterre,  qui  le  lew  montra  une 
seulefois,  etnele  lew  donna  pas;  ce 
qui  fut  un  raffinement  nouffeau  en  fait 
de  CTuavt€  politique,  —  (Montholon, 
vol.  V.  p.  209.) 


Mr.  Fox  warned  Pitt  that  it  would 
be  80  if  he  turned  the  French  spirit 
and  enthnoasm  from  internal  changes> 
to  war ;  and  he  added  that  they  would 
then  overrun  Europe  in  the  strength, 
of  their  enthusiasm.  He  was  derided 
and  abused;  and  Burke,  who  pre- 
dicted that  France  would  be  blotted 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  was  listened 
to  and  became  a  prophet  in  Israel. 


This  is  not  a  just  accusation.  It 
was  the  extreme  cowardice  of  the 
French  princes  that  retained  them. 
See  Fuissaye's  'Memoirs,*  a  scarce 
work.  Joseph  de  la  Fuissaye,  the- 
great  Breton  chief,  who  planned  the 
expedition  to  Quiberon,  himself  told 
me  that  it  was  the  cowardice  of  the 
princes  that  ruined  the  afOurs  of 
the  Boyalists.  Fuissaye  also  showed 
me  a  letter  signed  by  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  directed  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Emigrant  troops,  instructing  him. 
to  use  Fuissaye  and.  then  assassinate 


him.  La  Fuissaye  has  been  abused 
and  I  believe  most  unjustly  by  the  French  Boyalists.  To  me  he  appeared  a 
very  able  and  very  honourable  man,  calm  and  dignified  in  the  extreme,  and 
most  commanding  in  manner. — W,  N, 


APPENDIX  IX. 


NEW  POOR  LAW. 

The  social  contract  necessarily  implies  a^.Foor  Law;  for  no  sana 
person  would  resign  his  natnral  rights  and  accept  society  without 
a  guarantee  against  starvation.  Ask  a  red  Indian  to  relinquish  his 
hunting-grounds,  and  he  will  reply,  "  How  then  am  I  to  live  ?  ?'  All 
nations  in  all  times  have  admitted  the  principle  of  a  Foor  Law. 
The  hospitality  of  barbarous  nations,  the  charities  inculcated  by 
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Christian  and  Mussulman  societies,  the  original  appropriation  of 
tithes,  the  benevolent  bequests  and  institutions  of  the  dark  and 
middle  ages,  the  public  distributions  of  corn,  the  general  feasts,  the 
sacrifices  of  the  ancients  where  the  multitude  were  fed  with  the 
victims,  the  Eoman  institution  of  patron  and  client,  the  latter 
being  obliged  to  portion  the  poor  daughters  of  the  former,  were  all 
indirect  acknowledgments  and  modifications  of  the  principle  of  a 
Poor  Law,  viz.  that  no  man  ought  to  starve  in  the  midst  of 
abundance. 

Poverty  was  always  most  welcome  at  the  feasts  of  the  great 
men  of  antiquity.  Their  object  was  popularity,  and  they  knew 
that  no  ruling  man  could  be  popular  if  the  poor  were  starving. 
Their  feasts  were  therefore  a  homage  to  the  principle  of  a  Poor 
Law. 

"  Even  I,  MetiX)bius,  though  a  sciivener,  hoped 
To  pass  a  cheerful  and  a  sleek  old  age, 
And  lire  to  my  last  hour  at  Cymon's  table.'* 

PlutardCs  Life  of  Cytmn. 

Metrobius  was  evidently  an  abuse  of  Cymon*s  Poor  Law;  yet 
this  very  abuse  proves  the  principle.  Oymon  felt  that  he  and  other 
rich  men  could  not  be  safe  if  the  poor  were  not  cared  for,  and  he 
accepted  Metrobius  as  a  necessary  evil 

The  social  right  of  man  to  be  fed  is  abundantly  evident ;  but  in 
England  the  poor  have  a  legal  right  also,  one  of  ancient  date,  and 
as  valid  as  the  right  of  property.  That  this  should  be  well  con- 
sidered in  discussing  the  nature  of  the  new  Poor  Law  is  evident ; 
but  most  especially  is  it  necessary  to  consider  it  at  this  time,  when 
the  same  school  of  political  economists,  from  whence  issues  the 
present  attempt  to  abolish  the  right  to  subsistence  from  the  land 
inherent  in  the  poor,  openly  profess  the  doctrine  that  ''no  right 
whatever  exists  in  man,  save  what  is  created  by  law ; "  *  as  if 
tJiought,  and  the  actions  arising  from  thought,  which  are  the 
results  of  the  divine  law  of  creation,  were  not  antecedent  to  human 
laws ;  as  if  the  right  of  making  laws  were  not  prior  to  the  right 
conferred  by  law,  the  former  being  a  right  springing  irom  thought, 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator ;  as  if  property,  which  is  the  result 
of  labour  and  accumulation,  was  not  l^e  parent  instead  of  the 
offspring  of  law ;  for  why  should  men  make  laws  to  secure  that 
which  had  no  existence  ?  The  first  right  of  man  is  his  right  in 
his  faculties  to  procure  himself  subsistence,  and  to  defend  him- 
self from  danger.    This  springs  from  divine,  not  human  law ;  and  it 

♦  Mr.  Warburton*8  speech  in  the  Commons. 
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is  Tain  to  plead  the  helplepsnese  of  infancy,  nntO  it  is  proved  that 
the  first  man  was  born,  not  created 

Eecent  inquiries  seem  to  provo,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  rent  advanced  by  the  economists,  that  in  Asia  certainly,  and 
some  learned  antiquarians  think  in  Europe  also,  the  social  right  in 
the  land  followed  the  right  of  <nature,  that  it  was  vested  in  the 
labouring  pai-t  of  the  community.  It  was  indeed  subjected  to 
certain  charges  and  conditions  with  respect  to  the  community  at 
large,  but  the  people  who  laboured  had  the  ownership,  and  the 
charges  imposed  M'ere  only  a  kind  of  mortgage  on  their  labour. 
Thus  rents,  taxes,  &c.,  were  charges  on  tlie  labourer,  but  charges 
which  did  not  affect  his  ownership ;  they  could  not,  by  the  original 
constitution  of  the  society,  be  levied  until  the  labourer  had  first 
taken  his  subsistence  from  the  produce  of  his  labour;  and  this 
seems  consonant  to  natural  justice  and  reason,  since  he,  from 
whose  industry  spring  all  enjoyments,  should  have  the  first  right 
at  least  to  as  much  as  would  support  his  existence.  But  when  the 
land  was  all  occupied,  the  right  of  the  surplus  population  to  exist 
was  still  imperative,  and  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Poor 
Law,  or,  what  some  nations  have  resorted  to,  the  destruction  of 
children.  Indeed  this  horrible  alternative  has  lately  been  seriously 
argued  and'  recommended  in  a  book  pretending  to  be  written  by 
one  Marcus,  no  unlettered  man  nor  weak  sophist,  though  cold- 
blooded, calculated  murder  is  his  object.  This  dreadful  alternative 
is  i>erhaps  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  of  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
a  Poor  Law ;  for  man  cannot  have  the  right  to  take  life  except  in 
defence  of  life ;  and  while  there  is  enough  to  feed  aU,  there  can  be 
no  defence  of  life  pleaded.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  laws 
of  society  have,  by  some  means  or  other,  been  placed  in  opposition 
to  nature,  justice,  and  benevolence ;  and  that  hence  a  necessity 
has  arisen  too  strong  for  humanity  to  contend  with.  Such  a  plea 
belongs  however  only  to  barbfuians;  the  highest  exercise  of 
reason  is  civilization,  which  consists  in  exploring  all  the  resources 
of  nature  to  benefit  mankind ;  and  this  has  never  yet  been  done  by 
any  nation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  even  a  plausible  excuse 
for  declaring  that  the  general  welfare  demands  particular  cruelty 
and  injustice.  . 

The  intolerable  cruelty  of  many  masters  of  workhouses,  espe- 
cially towards  women  and  chUdren,  has  been  and  is  daily 
brought  to  light ;  few,  if  any,  have  been  punished.  I  have  myself 
seen  a  poorhouse  where  the  chapel  has  a  screen  some  seven  feet  in 
height,  erected  to  prevent  the  poor  from  even  seeing  their  wives 
and  daughters  while  at  Divine  service,  although  they  have  been 
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carefully  separated  all  the  week.  May  not  the  unfortunate 
creatures  exclaim,  What  justice !  What  religion  I  What  reason 
is  there  in  this  ?  'Why  are  ve  so  tormented?  Yon  have  prohibited 
UB  from  ever  working  on  the  Sabbath-day  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion  which  is  declared  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land ;  and  yet  you  now  deny  us  that  relief  which  the  same 
Christianity  ei^oins ;  and  you  punish  us  in  direct  violation  of  its 
command,  which  says  *'  Whom  God  has  joined,  let  no  man  part." 
What  justice  is  there  here  ?  Yes  I  says  the  economist — even  while 
he  is,  as  a  Poor  Law  commissioner,  recommending  a  shilling 
a-week  as  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  a  poor  woman,  and  yet 
taking  nineteen  shillings  arday  for  his  own  living  at  an  inn  besides 
his  regular  salary— yes !  there  is  justice  1  You  might  have  saved 
in  your  yoimger  days,  and  you  have  no  right  to  come  upon  my 
generosity  now.  What !  economists  ?  Have  you  not  made  us  lose 
day  after  day  in  attendance  on  your  courts  of  law  as  witnesses  or 
bound  prosecutors?  Have  you  not  forced  us  to  become  special 
constables  and  militiamen?  Have  you  not  pressed  us  to  serve  in 
your  ships  of  war?  Give  us  back  the  time  we  wasted  on  your 
courts  of  law !  Give  us  back  our  youthful  strength  worn  out  in  the 
militia  I  Give  us  back  our  limbs  lost  on  your  quarter-decks  I 
Give  us  back  our  brave  sons  slain  in  your  defence,  slain  in  battles 
which  you  forced  them  to  fight,  even  when  the  injustice  was  so 
apparent  that  their  souls  sickenbd  at  the  task  I  Give  us  back  the 
capital  which  we,  by  our  labour,  have  added  to  your  general  stock 
during  lives  extending  to  sevenlj  and  eighty  years !  Give  us  back 
the  twelve  shillings  out  of  every  eighteen  that  we  earned,  and 
which  you  took  away  from  us  in  taxes  to  carry  on  useless  or 
unjust  wars  or  to  fill  the  pockets  of  non-producers  like  your- 
selves I  It  is  you  who  come  upon  our  pocket,  not  we  who  oome 
upon  yours.  You  taxed  our  youth,  and  strength,  and  time  for  your 
own  behoof;  and  now  when,  bowed  with  age  and  tormented  with 
pams,  the  result  of  incessant  toil,  we  demand  what  by  the  ancient 
law  of  England  belongs  to  us  of  right  as  much  as  your  estate 

belongs  to  you,  you  revile  us  as  criminals 

What  I  exclaims  the  economist,  shall  I  sufier  shameless  women 
to  obtain  by  their  vices  greater  sums  through  the  Poor  Law  than 
honest  matrons  are  able  to  obtain  by  their  labour?  Shall  I  permit 
dissolute  men  to  idle  and  spend  at  the  alehouse  the  time  which  should 
be  spent  in  getting  money  to  support  them  in  age  ?  Shall  I  let  the 
reckless  ruffian  riot  by  anticipation  on  the  substance  of  the  poor 
honest  drudge,  whose  utmost  efforts  can  now  but  barely  keep  him 
from  the  golf  of  pauperism  into  which  the  ruffian  wilfully  plunges? 
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Not  80,  oh  economist,  not  so !  The  43rd  of  Elizabeth  enabled  yoa 
to  avoid  those  evils.  Thon  shalt  find  work  or  food  for  the  poor 
applicant,  it  tells  thee,  and  the  sturdy  vagrant  shall  be  punished ! 
But  thon,  rigorous  reasoner,  thou  punishest  all  alike,  the  worthy 
and  the  unworthy.    In  thy  sight  all  are  criminal !    .    .    .    . 

Tou  say  the  magistrates  abused  their  power  in  favour  of  the 
poor,  and  you  have  therefore  deprived  them  of  those  powers. 
The  abuse  was  at  least  on  the  side  of  humanity,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  magistrate's  own  interest  as  a  ratepayer 
interfered  to  check  his  humanity,  which  after  all  was  never  pro- 
verbially overflowing,  though  his  fears  of  poaching  made  him 
appear  sometimes  kinder  than  his  nature.  Abuses  indeed  crept 
in  through  his  means ;  but  what  abuses  have  you  not  substituted 
as  a  cure  for  his?  The  guardians  of  the  poor,  so  called  in  your 
nomenclature,  are  the  paymasters,  men  with  a  direct  interest  to  be 
harsh  and  severe  to  the  poor.  They  are  guardians  of  their  own 
pockets,  though  with  a  cruel  irony  they  are  called  guardians  of 
the  poor.  They  are  principally  farmers  also,  men  made  selfish 
from  the  precarious  nature  of  their  calling  and  the  constant 
watching  and  parsimony  necessary  to  ensure  success.  They  have 
great  power  as  employers  of  the  labouring  poor,  great  power 
vested  in  them  by  law  over  these  labourers.  They  are  sure  of 
aid  and  sympathy  from  their  landlords,  who  are  the  magistrates ; 
and  to  aJl  this  you  add  the  poWer  of  guardians,  with  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  to  save  in  the  rates,  and  to  force  or  influence 
their  labourers  to  take  low  wages :  and  this  you  call  ''raising  the 
condition  of  the  labourers." 

Instead  of  the  cumbrous,  unjust,  one-sided  machinery  of  guar- 
dians employed  to  defend  tiieir  own  pockets,  let  two  officers  be 
elected  for  each  union,  the  one  to  be  called  the  guardian  of  the 
paymasters,  the  other  the  guardian  of  the  poor.  And  that  the 
persons  eligible  to  elect  these  guardians  may  be  easily  known,  let 
the  amount  of  rates  or  of  rent  be  used  as  the  measures  of  eligi- 
bility. All  persons  below  a  given  standard  to  be  deemed  nonpaying 
electors,  all  above  to  be  deemed  paying  electors ;  from  the  last  all 
the  rates  are  to  be  taken,  from  the  former  nothing. 

These  two  guardians  should  have  considerable  salaries,  be  for- 
bidden to  have  any  trade  or  pursuit  other  than  their  duties  during 
their  period  of  office,  which  should  last  three  years.  The  object 
and  duty  of  the  first  should  be  to  defend  the  paymasters  from  any 
imposition  by  idle  knaves  or  wilful  beggars ;  of  the  second,  to  urge 
and  defend  the  legal  claim  of  the  paupers.  These  two  men  would 
therefore  be  in  a  constant  state  of  collision ;  and  as  the  poor  would 
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die  while  they  disputed,  the  magistrates,  Dot  less  than  two  being 
on  the  bench,  should  be  the  arbitrators,  and  their  decision  final  on 
the  case  but  not  on  the  principle.  The  cases  thus  decided  by  tiie 
magistrates  should  be  sent  up  to  the  Oommissioners  in  London, 
who  would  either  receive  and  class  them  if  in  accord  with  the 
governing  principle,  or,  if  anomalous,  annul  them  as  precedents  and 
state  the  true  law.  Thas  the  interest  of  both  sides  would  be  cared 
for,  anomalous  decisions  rendered  null,  tolerably  fair  arbitrations 
brought  into  activity  ;  and  the  head  Board,  if  composed  of  men  of 
reasoning  powers  and  general  views,  supplied  with  the  necessary 
facts  to  form  general  laws  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  experience. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CORN  LAW. 

[Extracts.] 

It  is  evident  that  foreign  com  must  be  sold  cheaper  than  home- 
raised  grain,  or  it  will  not  affect  the  labourer  at  all :  and  if  it  is 
sold  cheaper  the  English  producer  must  lose  by  the  competition. 
Farmers,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  gain  by  good  and  lose  by 
bad  seasons,  so  do  consumers.  Now  the  letting  in  of  foreign  grain, 
although  tantamount  to  a  succession  of  good  seasons  for  the  con- 
sumers,  is  tantamount  to  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  for  the  farmer, 
because  his  expenses  will  remain  nearly  the  same,  and  the  foreigner 
carries  off  the  profit  of  the  abundance.  The  home  farmer  must 
then  meet  this  competition  by  improving  his  system  of  forming  and 
by  lessening  his  outgoings.  What  are  those  outgoings?  Bent, 
taxes,  tithes,  rates,  seed-corn,  repairs,  and  labour.  His  expense  in 
seed-corn  will  be  lowered  according  to  the  price  of  his  produce, 
so  also  his  rent  may  be  reduced ;  but  the  wages  of  labour  must 
remain  stationary,  or  ihe  doctrine,  that  wages  will  £aI1  with  tiie 
price  of  com,  be  admitted.  But  if  the  carpenter's,  wheelwright^s, 
smith's,  and  ploughman's  wages  be  not  reduced,  the  farmer  suffers 
by  the  competition  of  foreigners ;  and  if  the  employer  be  impover- 
ished by  any  other  mode  than  the  giving  of  high  wages,  the  labourer 
cannot  thrive ;  in  this  case  tlie  principal  source  of  his  subsistence 
will  go  to  the  foreign  labourer.  And  if  the  farmer  does  reduce  the 
labourer's  wages,  the  value  of  labour  sinks  with  the  value  of  corn, 
and  the  cry  of  cheap  bread  for  the  labourer  is  a  delusion.  Bent, 
seed-corn,  labour,  may  fall  with  the  price  of  grain,  but  tithes  and 
taxes  must  increase.  Tithes,  because  they  are  now  generally  paid 
in  money  upon  composition,  and  consequently  more  wheat  whai 
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grain  is  cheap  must  be  Bold  to  pay  the  composition.  Taxes  in- 
crease for  the  same  reason,  unless  their  nominal  amount  be  re- 
duced ;  but  this  remedy  cannot  be  pleaded  by  the  com-kw 
-ministers  or  their  supporters,  because  their  avowed  object  was  to 

enable  the  people  to  pay  the  taxes  as  they  are 

It  is  the  weight  of  taxation  which  renders  a  corn-law  necessary 
to  the  agriculturist.  Why  should  he  otherwise  fear  the  foreigner 
in  his  own  market?  His  soil  is  rich,  his  climate  not  un&YOurable 
generally  ;  his  skill,  his  capital,  his  industry,  his  means  of  commu- 
nication and  transport  superior.  Why  should  he  fear?  These 
questions  lead  to  a  most  important  disturbing  influence  upon  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  namely,  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  exchange.  If  that  be  contracted,  the 
wages  of  labour  will  be  nominally  low,  even  when  the  demand  for 
labour  is  greater  than  the  supply.  And  if  money  be  plentiful,  the 
price  of  labour  will  be  nominally  high,  though  the  supply  of  labour 
should  be  greater  than  the  demand ;  and  as  the  price  of  food  must 
be  ali'ected  by  the  same  cause,  it  may  happen  that  the  labourer  is 
better  oflF  with  low  wages  than  with  high  wages.  Indeed  it  must 
fio  happen  when  changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  afloat  cause 
fluctuation  of  prices.  For  while  the  nominal  price  of  food  mounts 
rapidly  with  the  augmentation  of  money,  the  wages  of  labour,  like 
Prayers  pursuing  Injustice  in  the  prosopopoeia  of  Homer,  follow 
slowly,  because  many  labourers*  engagements  ai'e  for  fixed  terms, 
and  because  all  have  to  contend  against  the  disinclination  of 
employers  to  increase  their  own  expenses.  So  when  the  nominal 
price  of  food  falls  from  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  wages  of  labour 
descend  nearly  as  slowly  as  they  rose  in  the  other  case ;  not 
quite,  however,  because  the  employer  hasj  greater  power  to  right 
himself. 

But  the  Bank  has  the  power  of  enlarging  or  contracting  the 
circulating  medium  at  its  pleasure,  and  this  by  many  millions  in  a 
few  months.  This  enormous  power,  or  screw  as  it  has  been  called, 
acting  alike  upon  the  price  of  food  and  labour,  is  sufficient  to 
render  corn-laws  quite  unavailing ;  a  few  years  back  the  operations 
of  the  Bank,  combined  ¥rith  good  seasons,  reduced  the  price  of 
bread  to  one  penny  in  the  pound,  which  is  lower  than  the  most 
sanguine  anti-com-law  politicians  pretend  to  expect  from  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain.  The  corn-laws,  therefore,  as  they 
affect  the  farmer  and  labourer,  are  neither  so  hurtful  nor  beneficial 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be;  they  are  controlled  by  the  Bank. 

What  then?  says  the  political  economist.     Our 

commerce  will  be  increased,  the  surplus  agricultural  labourers  will 
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be  absorbed  by  our  manufactories,  and  the  country  will  be  generally 
benefited.  Let  us  therefore  examine  the  question  on  the  manu- 
facturing side. 

Is  it  a  national  benefit  to  have  hardy  ploughmen  turned  into 
squalid  weavers,  crowded  together  in  misery  and  immorality,  be- 
getting beings  still  more  miserable  and  squalid  than  themselves, 
toiling  incessantly  in  heat  and  dust  and  gloom,  without  a  glimpse 
of  green  fields  or  clear  running  waters  to  cheer  their  sight ;  the 
burring  of  machinery  to  stun  their  brains  instead  of  the  notes  of 
birds  to  greet  their  ears ;  the  harsh  commands  and  spying  watch- 
fulness of  avaricious  masters  and  overseers  ever  present  to  them 
instead  of  the  gracious  presence  of  nature  with  her  gentle  beauties 
and  delights  such  as  God  has  presented  them  for  the  enjoyment  of 
man,  to  cheer  and  sustain  his  faculties ;  their  only  pleasures  those 
of  debauchery,  of  sensuality,  gross  and  debilitating,  because  for  no 
others  have  they  time  granted  them,  and  some  solace  the  human 

animal  must  have But  the  end  of  government  is 

to  render  the  present  race  happy  as  well  as  the  future,  and  riches 
accumulated  in  few  hands  do  not  constitute  national  happiness  or 
national  strength ;  moreover,  this  absorption  is  imaginary,  it  will 
not  take  place ;  the  only  absorption  will  be  by  death  from  misery, 
or  the  absorption  of  the  Whig  Bastilles,  called  workhouses.  Can  it 
be  believed  that  the  homy-handed  peasant  will  be  able  to  turn  at 
once  to  the  delicate  manipulations  of  the  cotton  factory  ?  or  that 
he  will  not  languish  and  become  unhealthy  from  the  change  of  oc> 
cupation  and  loss  of  pure  air?  All  persons  who  have  lived  near 
manufactories  know  with  what  passionate  eagerness  the  opera- 
tives in  them  seize  any  opportunity  to  obtain  work  out  of  doors, — 
and  now  the  out-of-door  labourers  are  to  be  driven  to  the  manufac- 
tories, and  this  misery  and  degradation  to  thousands  is  to  be  called 

a  national  benefit. The  law  of  demand  and  supply 

will  undoubtedly,  on  an  average  of  years,  regulate  the  prices 
of  manufacturing  labour,  but  there  are  so  many  operatives,  and  the 
increase  of  population,  in  despite  of  emigration,  tends  so  constantly 
to  deteriorate  their  condition,  that  they  are  always  losing  ground, 
and  are  at  last  driven  to  the  lowest  scale  of  existence — ^the  penny 
a  day  of  Mr.  Mark  Phillips — ^and  thus  wages  are  finally  regulated 
by  the  price  of  food.  In  fine,  the  power  of  the  master  is  uncon- 
troUable,  for  the  workman  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  while  the 
master  can  afford  to  wait.  **  Give  me  ten  shOlings.**  **  No !  eight  is 
enough.*'  The  operative  knows  his  labour  is  worth  more,  and  re- 
turns home  full  of  pride  and  wrath,  saying  he  will  fight  it  out. 
Alas !  poor  man  I  you  are  unfit  for  any  other  trade.    Tou  have  no 
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money  wherewith  to  emigrate.  Tour  master  goes  home  to  claret 
and  venison.  His  idleness  is  cheered  by  his  library,  or  the  musical 
parties  of  his  wife ;  ^<?has  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds, 
and  can  afford  to  wait.  You  go  to  a  weeping  wife,  to  children 
crying  for  bread ;  your  pride  and  stubbornness  keep  you  up  the  first 
day,  but  the  second  and  third  come  with  pinching  pains,  to  your- 
self, increased  wailings  from  your  wife,  while  your  children  with 
haggard  looks  make  piteous  appeals  to  you  for  food :  you  yield, 

and  your  master  triumphs ! The  abstract  good 

or  evil  of  corn-laws  which  forbid  men  to  benefit  from  the  abun- 
dance which  the  Deity  has  poured  out  for  their  eigoyment  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  globe,  is  a  question  distinct  from  the  matter 
which  has  been  treated  of  in  this  paper.  Our  factitious  state  for- 
bids the  consideration  of  any  great  political  economical  question  on 
its  abstract  merits  alone.  What  it  has  been  intended  to  show 
here  is — 

1.  That  the  corn-law  is  a  natural  effort  of  the  landlords  to 
protect  themselves. 

2.  That  this  effort  is  ineffectual  against  the  power  of  the 
Bank,  with  an  imperfect  gold  circulation ;  and  consequently  that 
all  parties  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  law  as  a  protection. 

3.  That  a  repeal  of  it  will  not  only  not  benefit  labourers,  it 
will  hurt  them  unless  taxes  are  reduced  at  the  same  time. 

4.  That  the  cry  of  cheap  bread  for  the  labourers  is  a  delusion, 
raised  by  master  manufacturers  for  their  own  behoof,  adopted  by 
the  late  Whig  ministers  to  keep  themselves  in  office,  and  viewed 
with  satisfaction  by  all  persons  of  fixed  incomes  arising  from  the 
funds  or  mortgages. 

5.  That  to  augment  the  cotton  manufactures  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture  wiU  prove  a  national  error ;  and  to  augment  them 
without  adequate  protection  to  the  miserable  children  employed 
therein  will  be  a  national  crime. 

The  cry  of  "  unrestricted  trade,*'  taken  in  the  universal  sense 
given  to  it  by  its  present  supporters,  is  only  another  name  for 
unrestricted  wickedness:  unrestricted  barbarity  towards  children 
in  factories — unrestricted  poisoning  with  opium  in  China — ^unre- 
stricted slavery  in  the  Brazils— unrestricted  cruelty  and  swindling 
in  America. 
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APPENDIX  X 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  CHARLES  BECKWITH. 

Turin,  Aug.  8. 
Thb  pressure  of  political  events  has  hitherto  prevented  my  doing 
justice  to  a  subject  in  which  some  English  readers  will  not  faSl  to 
take  considerable  interest.  I  allude  to  the  death  of  General  Beck- 
with,  who  expired  on  the  19th  of  July  last,  at  Torre,  the  principal 
town  or  village,  the  little  capital  of  the  Waldensian  territory,  or 
Protestant  district  of  the  Pinerolo  valleys. 

General  Beckwith  was  a  man  unlike  any  other  man,  one  who, 
having  once  hit  upon  a  scheme  of  enlightened  benevolence,  worked 
at  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  tenacity  of  a  fixed  idea,  and  so 
shaped  his  course  of  life  as  to  make  the  pursuit  of  that  idea  its  ex- 
clusive object.  In  the  eyes  of  so-called  practical  men  General 
Beckwith  was  no  better  than  a  monomaniac ;  judged  by  a  more 
righteous  standard,  he  was  a  man  who  had  found  his  own  sphere 
of  real,  positive,  permanent  usefulness,  and,  having  no  earthly  ties, 
no  demand  on  his  time  or  his  pecuniary  means,  spent  his  aXl  and 
himself  upon  his  favourite  object  with  a  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
devotion  of  feeling  which  partake  of  genuine  heroism. 

General  Beckwith  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  period  of  hia 
life,  and  made  the  Peninsular  campaign  under  Wellington,  who 
seemed  to  look  with  interest  on  the  warlike  career  of  the  young 
officer.  In  1815  he  was  on  the  field  at  Waterloo,  and  lost  one  of 
his  legs  in  the  battle.  He  retired  on  half-pay  as  a  colonel,  and  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Apsley  House.  One  day,  having  called  on  his 
chief,  he  was  requested  to  walk  into  the  library  and  wait  for  his 
Grace,  who  was  at  the  time  particularly  engaged.  That  quarter 
of  an  hour^s  waiting,  as  I  have  heard  Beckwith  himself  frequently 
relate,  was  the  turning  crisis  in  his  existence.  To  while  away  the 
time  he  glanced  at  the  well-filled  shelves,  and  took  down  a  book, 
the  first  which  came  to  his  hand.  It  happened  to  be  (HQ^s  Wed' 
ikmes.  The  Colonel  glanced  at  its  contents,  and  turned  over  a  few 
leaves,  when,  being  summoned  to  the  Duke's  sitting-room,  he  laid 
down  the  volume.  The  book  had,  however,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Beckwith,  who  bought  it  at  his  bookseller's,  read 
it  with  deep  attention,  courted  its  reverend  author's  acquaintance, 
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and  ransacked  libraries  for  other  works  bearing  npon  the  subject. 
After  reading  all  he  conld  find  about  the  Waldenses,  he  determined 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  crossed  the  Channel  and  the  Alps, 
and  went  np  to  the  valleys,  as  so  many  English  tourists  did  before, 
and  continue  to  do  after  him.  This,  his  first  visit,  happened  in 
the  summer  of  1827,  and  he  then  only  stayed  three  or  four  days. 
But  he  came  back  in  the  following  year,  and  abode  in  the  y alleys 
for  three  months ;  presently  he  made  it  a  point  to  spend  among  his 
Waldensian  friends  no  less  than  six  months  every  year.  Before 
long  his  home  was  permanently  established  at  Torre,  and  he  never 
moved  hence  except  when  his  journeys  could  be  made  profitable  to 
the  people  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast. 

It  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  the  blessings  which  Colonel,  later 
Greneral,  Beckwith's  presence  sowed  among  the  Waldenses.  In  a 
Protestant  community,  he  conceived,  where  religion  addresses 
itself,  not  to  the  senses,  as  Catholicism  does,  but  to  the  reason  and 
understanding,  the  daily  bread  for  the  people  must  be  instruction. 
The  Waldensian  ministers  or  pastors  were  not  unmindful  of 
popular  education,  but  they  were  poor,  and  not  altogether  free 
from  that  sloth  and  carelessness  which  take  away  so  much  from 
the  merits  of  the  Italian  character.  Their  schools  were  as  ill-built 
as  bams,  and  as  dirty  as  stables.  Beokwith  stirred  them  up  to 
reconstruct  them.  He  gave  aid  and  encouragement,  but,  faithful 
to  his  good  English  notions,  he  would  only  help  those  who  were 
willing  to  help  theniBelves ;  where  the  people  coUected  the  ma« 
terials  for  the  school,  there  the  good  patron  supplied  the  money  for 
the  building.  He  called  them  together,  held  meetings,  now  of  the 
pastors,  now  of  the  flock,  stimulated  their  religions  zeal,  appealed 
to  local  and  sectarian  emulation,  and  never  rested  till,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  years,  partly  with  the  people's  own  means,  partly  by 
lavishing  his  own  income,  and  by  applying  to  his  object  the  con- 
tributions of  other  English  friends  of  thp  Waldenses,  he  opened  or 
restored  no  less  than  120  district  schools.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  improvement  of  the  parochial  schools,  and  exerted  himself 
to  enlarge  the  college  and  divinity  school  at  Torre.  In  all  these 
endeavours  he  was  powerfully  seconded  by  his  assiduous  corre- 
spondent. Dr.  Gilly,  the  Dean  of  Durham,  the  man  who  by  his 
writings  and  by  his  incessant  cares  most  powerfully  contributed  te 
stimulate  the  sympathies  of  English  Protestants  in  behalf  of  their 
fellow  worshipi>ers  of  the  Finerolo  valleys. 

Towards  the  year  1846,  when  Beckwith  perceived  that  the  first 
steps  taken  by  Charles  Albert  towards  a  more  liberal  policy  opened 
a  fair  chance  for  the  establishment  of  full  religious  toleration  in 
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Piedmont,  in  favour  of  the  Waldenses,  or  "  primitiye  Christians  of 
the  Alps/'  he  seemed  guided  by  an  instinct  which  told  him  that  the 
Waldensian  Church  should  be  nationalized.  The  mountaineers  of 
the  Finerolo  valleys  are  pure  Piedmontese,  and  in  their  uncivilized 
state  they  speak  the  harsh  patois  common  to  all  other  subalpine 
valleys ;  but,  since  the  Beformation  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  still 
more  since  the  pestilence  of  1620,  which  swept  away  all  their 
native  pastors,  Genevese  and  other  French  ministers  were  intro- 
duced to  take  care  of  the  flock  of  this  so-called  ^  Israel  of  the 
Alps,"  so  that,  since  that  time,  both  the  Church  service  and  all 
religious  and  other  instruction  were  carried  on  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  this  had  thus  become  tolerably  current  in  the  valleys. 
The  time  had  now  come,  Beckwith  conceived,  to  substitute  Italian 
instead  of  French  in  the  Waldensian  system  of  education.  For  that 
purpose  he  originated  the  scheme  of  sending  six  young  pastors  to 
study  at  Florence,  with  a  view  especially  of  making  them  proficient 
in  tiie  pure  Tuscan  dialect.  These,  on  their  return,  opened  a 
philological  school  at  Torre,  which  was  attended  by  the  parochial 
and  district  teachers  at  their  holiday  time  of  the  year.  By  that 
means  the  people  became  sufficiently  conversant  with  Italian  to 
attend  services  in  this  their  national  language,  and  a  thorough 
revolution  was  operated  in  the  whole  system  of  Waldensian  edu- 
cation. 

This  important  change  was  hardly  accomplished,  when,  after 
1848,  it  became  possible  to  open  a  Waldensian  church,  diapel,  or 
^^  temple,"  in  Turin ;  and  the  tasteful  building  in  the  ancient  Lom- 
bard style  which  so  agreeably  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger  as  he 
walks  along  the  Yiale  del  Be,  rose  mainly  under  the  auspices  of 
General  Beckwith,  who,  upon  the  building  being  achieved  and  con- 
secrated, took  up  his  residence  in  Turin,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
months  for  the  best  part  of  his  remaining  existence.  In  summer 
he  was  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  valleys,  more  permanently  at 
Torre,  but  indefatigably  scrambling  over  hills  and  dales  to  visit  the 
schools  which  he  had  caused  to  flourish,  unbroken  by  old  age,  and 
unimpeded  by  his  wooden  leg,  which  he  used  as  freely  as  he  could 
have  done  the  flesh  and  bone  of  the  natural  limb  left  behind  under 
the  sod,  together  with  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  and  of  so 
many  of  their  brave  fellow-combatants  near  Belgium's  capital 

Beckwith  was  already  well-stricken  in  years,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  life  of  active  charity  and  usefulness,  rather  late,  he  per- 
ceived that "  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  and  came  to  the 
resolution  to  choose  a  partner  for  the  brief  span  of  days  that  might 
be  left  to  him.    He  opened  his  mind  to  his  excellent  friend  the 
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pastor,  M.  Meille,  on  the  subject,  and  told  Mm  how  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  close  his  career  among  his  chosen  people,  and  how, 
dreading  he  might  find  no  English  helpmate  wOling  to  "  rongh  it " 
with  him  in  the  valleys,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  look  for  a  companion 
among  the  Waldensians.  He  therefore  made  choice  of  a  Tillage 
damsel,  of  no  lofty  birth  or  extraction,  but  a  well-educated  person 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  land,  and  one  who  showed  herself 
in  every  way  calculated  to  sweeten  his  cup  of  existence  during  the 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  their  wedded  state.  For  some  years  General 
Beckwith  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  a  change  of  air  and  residence, 
and  went  repeatedly  and  stayed  at  Calais,  wh«re,  it  was  supposed, 
time  would  eventually  estrange  him  from  his  beloved  home  in  the 
valley;  but,  when  he  became  aware  that  his  end  was  drawing 
near,  he  recrossed  the  Alps  in  great  haste,  and  never  stopped  till 
he  saw  himself  at  Torre,  where  illness  slowly  wasted  him  away, 
and  he  died  among  the  blessings  of  the  whole  population,  whose 
real  father  he  had  for  so  many  years  proved  himself. 

So  died  General  Beckwith,  a  man  whose  life  had  been  the  pursuit 
of  what  the  world  may  possibly  caU  "  a  hobby ;"  but  the  aim  of 
that  hobby  was  the  complete  emancipation,  the  thorough  regene- 
ration of  a  people,  who,  with  good  instincts,  with  uncorrupted 
manners,  and  with  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  pure  faith  long 
established  among  them,  laboured,  however,  under  the  evils  of  ex- 
treme poverty  and  ignorance,  and  were,  perhaps,  too  far  sunk  into 
inertia  and  apathy  ever  to  recover  by  their  own  virtue,  and  without 
the  stirring  energy,  the  example,  the  unwearied  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  the  veteran  soldier,  of  the  sturdy  Englishman. 


APPENDIX  XI. 


[The  following  letter  is  the  last  written  by  Sir  W.  Napier  in  de- 
fence of  the  accuracy  of  his  great  work.  He  knew  not  who  his 
assailant  was  on  this  occasion,  and  committed  no  slight  injustice  in 
confounding  him  with  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  *  Life  of  Sir 
0.  Napier '  in  the  same  Eeview.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
author  of  the  article  on  the  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool 
(Edinburgh  JReview,  Januai-y,  1859),  from  which  was  taken  the  para- 
graph commented  on  in  the  following  letter,  was  no  less  a  man 
than  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis.    It  is  probable  that  he  never 
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saw  this  letter ;  had  he  done  so,  even  his  cantious  mind  wonid  hare 
admitted  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  impugned 
statement  was  made.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  'Naval  and  Military  Gazette: 

Sib, — In  your  recent  number  of  the  *  Naval  and  Military  Gazette' 
is  one  of  those  generous  defences  so  frequently  made  by  you  against 
slanderous  assaults  on  myself  and  my  brother,  the  late  Sir  Gharle» 
Napier. 

My  present  assailant  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview '  is  probably  he 
who  criticised  the  *  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,*  and  but  for  your 
observations  should  not  have  been  noticed  by  me ;  for  truly  the 
criticism  on  the  '  Life '  was  not  of  a  nature  to  make  any  man  of 
sense  uneasy,  and  the  present  attack  seems  even  more  unworthy  of 
notice.  On  your  head,  therefore,  be  this  letter ;  for  it  is  your  notice 
that  has  set  my  pen  in  motion,  or  rather  set  my  tongue  going,  being 
still  incapable  of  moving  my  limbs. 

You  quote  the  Eeviewer  as  saying,  '^  General  Napier  states  that 
Marshal  Beresford  had  prevailed  upon  the  Portuguese  Begency  to 
send  15,000  men  of  the  old  Portuguese  troops,  completely  equipped, 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  that  the 
only  real  business  which  Mr.  Canning  had  to  transact  in  his  em- 
bassy was  to  procure  the  execution  of  the  agreement ;  and,  although 
nothing  but  an  order  for  embarkation  was  needed,  he  frustrated 
the  whole  affair  by  making  it  tbe  subject  of  diplomacy.— (//isf.  (f 
Fenins,  War,  vol.  iv.  p.  140.)  As  General  Napier  quotes  no  autho- 
rity for  this  statement,  his  habit  of  decrying  all  civil  and  of 
extolling  all  military  officers  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  its 
credibility." 

Now,  judging  from  the  time  when  the  writer  must  have  composed 
his  attack,  I  think,  with  you,  that  he  anticipated  no  answer — 
'*  dead  men  tell  no  tales  ;*'  and  I  was  then  so  near  that  security  for 
him  as  to  have  my  duration  of  life  calculated  on  hours,  not  days, 
by  my  medical  friend  Mr.  Edward  Tayloe,  whose  skill,  neverthe- 
less, baffled  his  apprehensions.  Wherefore  I  say,  that  being  also 
of  a  very  mature  age  (74),  it  might  have  been  hard  for  me  to  seek 
for  and  quote  from  original  documents  returned  many  years  ago 
to  their  owners — most  of  those  owners  also  being  now  no  more. 
Happily,  this  attack  is  easily  disposed  of,  both  by  inference  and 
reference. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  have  had  many  controversies  in  def^ice 
of  my  work  on  the  Peninsular  War,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  pi-o- 
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dnce  authority,  of  more  or  less  weight,  in  support  of  dispnted  facts. 
This  giyes  me  a  title  to  credence  where  I  have  not  quoted  autho- 
rity, unless  good  authority  be  adduced  in  contradiction.  Now,  my 
present  assailant  offers  no  authority,  not  eyen  his  own  name ;  he, 
an  anonymous  writer,  not  pretending  to  any  personal  knowledge 
of  the  fact  in  dispute,  requires  the  public  to  disbelieve  my  asser- 
tions (put  forth  in  an  elaborate  work),  which  have  for  twenty-four 
years  been  allowed  publicity  without  contradiction. 

In  my  main  work,  and  in  my  long  and  bitter  controversy  with 
Marshal  Beresford,  I  gave  him  sore  displeasure.  Can  the  Eeviewer 
think  that  the  Marshal,  being  so  offended,  and  who  wrote,  or  caused 
to  be  written,  several  pamphlets  against  me,  would  have  faOed  to 
contradict  my  statement  at  once,  on  a  point  like  the  one  now  in 
dispute,  when  his  simple  assertion  would  have  been  both  damnatory 
and  decisive  ? 

Here  let  me  do  justice  to  Marshal  Beresford,  and  this  opportunity 
of  doing  so  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Knowledge  obtained  from  a 
common  friend  empowers  me  to  say  that  Marshal  Beresford,  when 
in  declining  health,  often  conversed  about  his  own  career  in  arms — 
certainly  a  remarkable  one,  whatever  military  faults  he  may  be 
charged  with— and  frequently  referred  to  my  work  as  authority 
on  facts.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  admitted  the  justice  of  my  cen- 
sures on  himself;  but,  notwithstanding  his  natural  anger,  he  would 
not  refrain  from  praise  where  he  thought  it  merited.  This  is  also 
his  own  eulogium,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  mentioned. 

So  much  for  inference— now  for  reference. 

My  authority  was  the  personal  assurance  of  the  late  Lord  Stuart 
de  Bothesay,  who  was  officially  mixed  up  with  the  matter — an 
assurance  which  a  carefril  examination  of  the  original  documents 
in  his  ambassadorial  archives  confirmed.  Those,  and  his  private 
papers,  were  placed  by  him  in  my  hands  without  restrictumj  and  can 
therefore  be  honourably  referred  to  now,  though  I  did  not  name 
my  authority  then,  to  avoid  involving  him  uneasily  with  a  family 
into  which  his  daughter  was  at  the  time  about  to  enter  by  marriage. 
Moreover,  knowing  how  true  the  fAoia  were,  it  seemed  unnecessary 
to  support  them  until  assailed. 

Indeed,  after  their  publication.  Lord  Stuart  de  Bothesay  told  me 
that  the  late  Lady  Canning,  with  a  natural  and  even  praiseworthy 
anger — seeing  she  knew  not  the  truth — ^was  only  prevented  from 
commencing  legal  proceedings  against  me  by  his  assuring  her  that 
what  I  had  said  was  true.  Lord  Stuart*s  frcmk,  manly  character  is 
well  known,  and  hence  the  '  Edinburgh '  gentleman*s  anonymous 
doubts  as  to  my  veracity  are  not  of  much  weight.    Wherefore, 
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